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Till::  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CLERGY  TOWARDS 

SCIENCE. 


^ 


IT  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  many  indiA-idual  Vxceptions,  a  good 
deal  of  mutual  suspicion  exists  at  present  between  clergymen 
rind  men  of  science.  While  Science  is  threutening  to  warn  the  clergy 
ofl*  its  premises  altogether,  with  a  vigorous  denimcintion  of  theologi- 
cal prepossessions,  the  clergj'  are  too  often  disposed  to  look  with  both 
fear  and  anger  on  the  position  assumed  by  their  scientific  assailants. 
In  fact,  they  are  tmgr)'  hfcan^c  they  arc  fearftd.  They  cannot  exactly 
estimate  the  danger ;  and  they  are  not  sure  whether  the  monster  which- 
threatens  them  is  a  bugbear  or  a  giant,  or  whether  ho  may  not  turn 
out  after  all  to  be  a  good  angel  in  disguise.  But  the  men  of  science 
seem  at  present  to  be  the  more  aggressive  party  of  the  two.  The 
clergy  show  signs  of  being  cowed  by  the  asseverations,  which  arc 
echoed  back  from  every  quarter,  that  the  cause  of  revealed  religion 
»  obsolete  and  hopeless ;  while  the  irritation  which  they  sometime* 
ray  springs  mainly  from  the  feeling  that  their  onjer  has  been 
ade  the  object  of  a  contemptuous  prejudice,  wliich  they  cannot  be 
eon  vi  need  that  it  deeeryes. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  what  justice  there  \b  in  tlie 
iions  which  are  currently  brought  against  the  clergy  on  the 
science.      Is  it  true  that,  as  a  body,  they  are  narrow-minded 
ood  obstructive  beyond  the  average  of  educated  men  P     Have  they 
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always  led  tlie  chorus  of  unreasoning  remonstrance  against  every 
fresh  influx  of  scientific  light  ?  Are  they  incapable,  even  at  their 
best,  of  defining  their  position  with  anything  like  the  same  precision 
with  which  men  of  science  can  define  their  own  ?  Have  they  reached 
their  highest  tide-mark  of  charity  and  intelligence,  as  soon  as  they 
have  repudiated  the  earlier  spirit  of  persecution,  and  assented  to  a 
few  obvious  propositions  on  the  truth  of  science  as  the  gift  of  God, 
and  the  certainty  that  no  real  contradiction  can  be  established  between 
the  revelations  of  His  Word  and  the  discoveries  of  His  Works  ? 

As  there  is  nothing  like  a  candid  friend  for  telling  you  the  worst 
of  yourself,  I  will  call  iu  a  clergyman  to  furnish  the  indictment 
against  the  clergy : — 

**  It  is  worth  while  to  take  the  single  instance  of  the  use  of  science  to  our 
clergy.  Seeing  that  the  Bible,  in  page  after  page  (to  say  nothing  of  whole 
books  of  it),  is  constantly  occupied  in  directing  profound  attention  to  the 
power  of  God  as  proved  by  the  magnificence  of  His  creation, — seeing  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  points,  as  the  special  proofs  of  God's  love,  to  His  care 
for  the  mountain  lily,  and  the  falling  sparrow,  and  the  raven's  callow  brood, 
— is  not  our  education,  and  especially  that  of  our  clergy,  distinctly  irrelitjioits 
in  neglecting  these  things,  and  in  elevating  the  poor  words  of  man,  as  an 
instrument  of  training,  unmeasurably  above  the  mighty  works  of  God  ?  And 
with  what  results  ?  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  their  disastrous 
importance.  Not  only  do  the  clergy,  who  should  be  the  leaders  of  thought, 
lose  the  advantage  of  assisting  in  a  thousand  ways  their  poorer  parishioners, 
but  they  find  themselves  actually  inferior  in  these  great  fields  of  knowledge 
to  many  clerks  and  artisans  in  their  own  congregations,  before  whom  they 
cannot  venture  to  speak  of  them  without  the  danger  of  raising  a  con- 
temptuous smile." 

Let  me  pause  to  observe  that  I  quote  the  above  sentences  only  as 
an  introduction  to  what  follows.  No  one  can  dispute  the  great 
advantage  of  every  kind  of  useful  knowledge  to  the  clergy ;  nor  need 
we  discuss  the  transparent  fallacy  of  depreciating  the  words  of  man 
in  contrast  with  the  works  of  God ;  as  though  the  excellence  of  the 
creature  .were  not  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  to  whose  gift  alone  man 
owes  the  faculty  of  expressing  noble  thoughts  in  graceful  language. 

**  This,  however,*'  he  proceeds,  "  is  the  least  part  of  the  evU.  Science 
has  interpenetrated  to  a  wonderful  degree  the  thoughts,  the  speculations,  nay, 
even  the  common  literature  of  the  age,  and  yet  the  clergj'  are  wholly  out  of 
sympathy  with  it ;  in  many  instances  are  suspicious  of  it ;  in  many  more  are 
its  bitter  and  ignorant  opponents.  Scarcely  has  there  been  an  eminent 
philosopher,  from  Roger  Bacon  down  to  Comte, — scarcely  an  eminent  disco- 
verer, from  Galileo  down  to  Darwin, — who  has  not  counted  the  clergj-^  among 
his  most  ruthless  opponents.  I  challenge  denial  of  the  fact.  Against  astronomy, 
against  zoology,  against  chemistry,  against  geology,  against  ethnology, 
against  philologj' — against  well-nigh  every  nascent  science  in  its  turn — has 
theological  arrogance  and  self-styled  orthodoxy  marshalled  their  menacing 
array  of  misinterpreted  or  inappUcable  fragments  of  Holy  Writ.  Just  as  of 
old  '  fops  refuted  Berkeley  with  a  sneer,'  so  now  some  young  ordained  B.A. 
finds  it  easy  to  crush  Darwin  with  a  text.     Is  it,  I  ask,  unconmion  to  hear 
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c^  Ignorant  clergyman,  who  bus  laboriously  scraped  into  a  poll  degree^ 
lay  down  the  law  as  tboiigh  he  held  the  keys  of  all  knowledge  in  his  hand, 
and  could  afford  to  pity  and  look  down  upon  those  splendid  students  whose 
lives  have  been  one  long-continued  heroiam  of  candour  and  research  ?  You 
may  say  that  an  opposition  of  this  calibre  usually  cuds  in  some  complacent 
avowal  of  the  ardent  fiicndship  between  science  and  theology,  and  in  the 
acceptance  as  axiomatic  truisms  of  what  had  previously  been  denounced  as 
atheistical  and  absurd.  But  meanwhile*  what  happens '?  Men  of  science, 
confounding  religion  with  the  anachronisms  of  its  most  feeble  and  most 
violent  expounders,  too  often  hold  aloof  from  a  Church  whoso  inmost  heart 
is  intensely  truthful, — a  Church  which  well  knows  the  delight  that  deeply 
religious  minds  have  ever  felt  in  reverent  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  God,  and 
which  sees  more  of  her  own  real  spirit  in  the  patient  labours  of  science  than 
in  unprogressive  idleness  and  theological  bate.*' — Rev.  F.  W.  Fariub, 
On  mme  Defects  in  PuUir  Svlimtl  Kducatkm^  pp,  46 — 18. 

This  invective  cxaggoratos  its  small  basis  of  acknowledged  fact 
to  a  degree  which  is  as  unfair  to  men  of  science  as  to  tbc  clergy. 
The  highest  praise  whicb  can  be  given  to  any  kind  of  education  is, 
tliat  it  makes  the  judgment  just,  by  training  It  to  form  a  correct  esU- 
inate  of  things  which  pass  before  ns.  So  then  Mr.  Farrar  pays  a 
poor  compliment  to  scientific  education,  when  he  says  that  tbose  who 
have  enjoyed  its  full  advantages  are  in  tbe  habit  of  passing  a  false 
judgment  on  the  most  solemn  of  all  subject^^,  by  "confounding  religion 
with  the  anachronisms  of  its  most  feeble  and  most  violent  expounders," 
There  can  scar^-cly  be  a  scientific  society  in  England  which  has  not 
numberod  clergy^raen  among  its  leading  members.  What  excuse  can 
be  wT^iHi  for  their  scientific  companions,  if  they  turn  from  the  recent 
memory  or  the  living  presence  of  such  men  as  Whewell  and  Buck- 
land,  as  Sedgwick  and  PritL'liard  and  Ilarconrt,  to  condemn  the  clergy 
in  a  mass,  and  religion  along  with  them,  because  of  the  crude  lucu- 
brations of  **  some  ignorant  clergj-mau  who  has  laboriously  scraped 
into  a  poll  degree  ?  "  But  at  this  point  Mr,  Farrar  is  touching  on  a 
different  question,  on  which  many  of  us  are  very  ready  to  agree  with 
him ;  I  mean  the  impropriety  of  calling  on  men  for  sermons  and 
other  public  addresses  immediately  after  their  ordination.  No  pro- 
fession could  stand  such  a  strain  as  this  with  credit.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  if  young  prcacliors  take  a  liberal  turn,  they  are 
quite  as  likely  to  talk  nonsense  in  behalf  of  science  as  their  brethren 
are  against  it.  The  mistake  is,  to  let  thera  bear  their  testimony  on 
mich  subjects  at  all ;  and  the  marvel  is,  that  any  one  trained  under 
the  exact  discipline  of  science  should  take  the  crude  prentice- work  of 
the  young  beginner  as  sufficient  ground  for  a  comprehensive  con- 
demnation of  a  great  and  accompli  abed  society,  which  is  charged 
vith  the  promotion  of  the  highest  interests  of  man. 

It  is  against  human  nature  to  expect  that  changes  can  be  brought 
alxjut  in  old  opinions  without  resistance  from  the  body  which  bcliovea 
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itself  pledged  to  fiupport  them.     This  vis  inertU^  exists  in  all  pro* 

fessions  :  notably  so  in  the  case  of  medical  Bciencc.  Dr.  Hooker  con- 
fesses that  the  *' medicine  men  in  all  countries'*  are  apt  to  be  "  di voided 
amongst  themselves  ;  *'  and  he  candidly  adds,  by  the  way,  that 
"  many  "  of  them  take  up  new  views  solely  *•  from  spite  to  the  priests  ;'* 
so  that  the  unfairness  is*  not  all  on  one  wde.*  Scientific  men 
must  also  lay  their  account  with  provoking  additional  suspicion  if 
they  ti*avel  out  of  their  province  to  assail  the  religious  convictions  of 
their  neighbours  on  alleged  scientific  grounds.  Hevealed  religion 
rests  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  supernatural.  How  then  can  the 
teachers  of  that  religion  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  the  assertion  that 
science  has  proved  the  supernatural  to  be  a  nightmare  monster,  linger- 
ing  on  from  darker  ages  into  days  of  light  f  The  whole  machinery 
of  that  reHgion  rests  on  our  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  How 
then  can  the  clergy  refrain  from  remonstrance  if  the  weakness  of  sup- 
posing that  prayer  can  influence  the  acts  of  God  is  made  a  favourite 
commonplace  with  men  of  science  ?  Let  us  try  if  we  cannot  consider 
the  subject  without  difitiirbance  from  the  unjust  judgments  of  either 
Bide.  The  real  questions  at  issue  maybe  stated  in  this  form : — Have 
the  clergy  contributed  the  full  share  of  assistance  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  which  might  be  expected  from  a  corporation  of 
educated  and  influential  men  ?  Do  they  look  on  the  progress  of 
scientific  inquiries  which  lie  beyond  their  special  province  with 
the  candour  and  interest  with  which  one  such  body  ouglit  to  regard 
the  successful  labours  of  another  ?  And  can  they  formulate  their 
own  convictions  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  harmonise  with  those 
conclusions  which  science  has  established  beyond  further  appeal  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Farrar  is  bapjiy  in  ^jossessing  a  far  wider 
acqudintance  with  the  history  of  science  than  I  can  boast  of.  But 
his  **  challenge  "  must  sound  harsh  in  the  ears  ol'  a  generation  which 
remembers  Buckland  and  Chalmers,  and  owes  so  much  to  Sedgwick 
and  llfTiowelL  His  reference  to  Berkeley  is  as  inappropriate  as  it  is 
inaccurate  ;t  for  Berkeley  became  the  most  revered  of  bishops,  and 
it  will  scarcely  be  maintained  that  all  the  "fops"  who  sneered  at 
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•  Lecture  on  Insuljir  Floras ;  '•  Nottingham  Roport  of  British  Assoriatian/'  p.  227. 

fFor  ^* Fop$  refuted  Berkeley  with  a  »neer,'*  as  Jfr,  Fuirar  gives  it,  read  "And 
eoxeoinh  vanquiih  Berkeley  by  a  p-in,'*  To  miaquotB  four  words  out  of  six  ia  »tm»ly  an 
unrcsasonable  degrco  of  carcleMiicBS.  He  leayea  not  «  scrap  of  the  original  but  a  proj>cr 
name  and  an  article.  The  lino  ia  generoOy  cited  motvi  accurately  (cxcopt  "with  "  for 
"by"),  but  with  n  wrong  refercnco  to  Pope;  e,-7.,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  '*^ogic,"  ii.  471, 
ed.  1843  (rofftrtuce  aft^rwardB  withdrawn),  and  by  Mr,  G.  H,  Lewes,  "  History  of 
PhiloBoijJiy,"  iv.  7,  cd.  ISIG  ;  ii,  283,  cd.  1867.  It  \b  taken  from  a  piece  often  printed 
with  Pope's  Wtirks,  hy  John  Brown,  D.D.,  entitled  '*  An  Essay  <m  Satiro^  occasioned  by 
tho  death  of  Mr.  Popo,  inscribed  to  Mr.  Warhurton  ;'*  and  will  bo  foond  in  Andereon*B 
»•  British  Poetfl,"  x.  87&, 
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Hliim  were  clergymen.      The  most  irrelevant  rejoinder,  I  tliink,  was 

■  given  Lim  by  the  layman  Johnson,  and  the  most  contemptuous 
B**  sneer"  was  passed  by  the  physician  ArbiUhnot  ;  while  the  unlucky 
"missile  which  Mr,  Farrar  has  caught  up  to  fling  at  the  clergy  turns 

out  to  be  a  line  which  one  clergyman  addressed  to  another  in  honour 
of  a  third.      But  let  us  loc>k  at  some  facts  which  are  rather  more  in 
^point  than  this,  and  which  lie  close  at  hand, 

■  In  Mr,  Grove's  inaugural  address  to  the  British  Association  at 

■  Nottingham,  he  recognised  the  growth  of  scientific  societies  **  since 
^Kihe  foundation  of  the  Koyal  Society  now  more  than  two  centurieB 
B|^|d^"  as   "an   important  cause   of  the  rapid  advance  of  science." 

Wliat  light  is  thrown  on  the  question  before  ui*  by  the  origin  of  those 
two  bodies,  the  Royal  Society  which  commenced  the  movement,  and 
the  "  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  which 
represents  its  latest  development  ? 

The  lists  of  those  who  fomided  the  Royal  Society  give  honourable 
prominence  to  the  names  of  clergymen ; — witness  those  of  Wilkins, 
Bishop   of  Chester;  Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  Sprat,   liishnp  of 

(Rochester  (its  first  historian}  ;  Bat  hurst,  Dean  of  Wells ;  and  Dr. 
Widlis.     The  British  Association  was  mainly  originated  by  a  clergy- 
man, the  Rev.  W.  Vernon  Ilarcourt,  who  x)!anned  its  "aims  and 
working  details,"  says  Princi])al  Forbes,  "  with  a  completeness  which 
took  his  hearers  somewhat  by  surprise,  but   in  which  they  found 
little   to  alter   or  amend;    and    the  constitution    proposed   by  Mr. 
^-  Harcourt  remains  in  all  its  important  details  the  working  code  of 
Bthe  Association  to  this  day."  *' An  institution,"  Mn  Forbes  remarks, 
B^*  founded   by  such   men  as  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Mr.  Vernon 
"Harcourt,  and  fostered  in  its  very  origin  by  the  enlightened  patron- 
age of  the  then  venerable  and  beloved  Archbishop  of  York,  must  have 
»had  its  rise  in  the  confidence  that  the  prosecution  of  science  in  a 
right  spirit  must  ultimately  prove  the  bulwark,  and  not  the  counter- 
mine, of  religious  belief."  ♦     For  nine  years  out  of  the  thirty-six  of 
its  existence,  the  Chair  of  the  Association  has  been  filled  by  clergy- 
men, viz,,   b}^   Dean    Buckland,    IVofessor    Sedg^^'ick,    Dr.    Lloyd, 
Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Dr.  Whewell,  Dean  Peacock,   Dr.  Robinson, 

■  the  younger  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  Professor  Willis.  Mr.  Farrar  will 
render  no  service  to  the  Association  if  he  helj^s  to  propagate  the 
idea  that  this  fair  alliance  has  been  broken,  and  that  there  is  now  a 
confessed  antagonism  between  the  clergy  and  that  scientific  body. 
Ko  doubt  there  has  been  a  great  change  since  the  days  when,  in 
Kjipite  of  their  dogmatism,  their  common  tutorial  disposition,  and  the 
other   obstructive   tendencies  which    Dr.   Whewell   records   against 

•  "The  Briliab  AsaociatioQ  considered  witli  roforcnco  toils  liiatorv,  plan,  and  resulta," 
^bc  Dundee,  1866,  pp.  7,  19. 
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them,*  "  the  whole  domain  of  the  human  intellect/'  as  Bean 
Milman  says,  "  was  the  possession "  of  the  clergy ;  when  "  the 
universities,  the  schools,  were  theirs  and  theirs  only  ; "  when  "  they 
were  the  canon  lawyers,  and  for  some  centuries,  as  far  as  it  was 
known  or  in  use,  the  teachers  and  professors  of  the  civil  law;*' 
when  "  they  were  the  historians,  the  poets,  the  philosophers."  f 
Other  classes  have  emerged,  one  after  another,  to  claim  a  share  in 
governing  that  intellectual  empire  over  which  the  clergy  ruled  so 
long  with  mixed  results  of  good  and  evil.  Lawyers  and  physicians, 
astronomers  and  chemists,  engineers  and  soldiers,  have  all  come 
forward  on  the  basis  of  their  several  professions  to  make  portions  of 
that  mighty  realm  their  own.  But  it  is  unreasonable  to  talk  as  if 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  had  passed  from  comparative  light 
to  darkness,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  emerging  from 
darkness  into  light.  The  names  of  the  clergy  are  prominent  at 
every  great  crisis  in  the  movement  of  thought ;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  with  many  in  the  rank  and  file  of  so  vast  an 
array,  their  leaders  have  seldom  failed  to  grasp  at  last  the  torch 
of  truth,  and  pass  it  onward  with  unfaltering  hand. 

The  stock  instances  of  clerical  persecution  prove  the  folly  of  com- 
mitting the  interests  of  science  to  a  needless  assault  on  a  great, 
powerful,  and  venerable  system.  But  they  often  bear  witness  also 
to  more  patience  than  we  should  expect  on  the  side  of  the  persecutors, 
and  more  indiscretion  than  is  acknowledged  on  the  side  of  the  assailant. 
In  the  eighth  century,  the  Irishman  Virgilius  was  accused  at  Rome 
by  St.  Boniface  for  the  heresy  of  asserting  the  existence  of  the 
antipodes ;  yet  he  obtained  and  kept  till  his  death  the  bishopric  of 
Salzburg,  and  afterwards  was  sainted.  J  In  the  tenth  century,  the 
famous  Gerbert  was  suspected  of  glamour  and  necromancy ;  but  he 
rose  through  the  archbishoprics  of  Rheims  and  Ravenna  to  St.  Peter's 
Chair. §     Roger  Bacon,  though  a  Churchman,  might  have  escaped 

♦  *'  History  of  tho  Sciences,"  and  "  Philosophy  of  Discovery,"  p.  46,  &c.  For  a  full 
statement  of  the  ca&e  against  the  clergy,  we  may  turn  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Lccky  and  the 
late  Mr.  Buckle ;  and  to  some  chapters  in  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes's  "  History  of  Philosophy." 

t  "History  of  Latin  Christianity,"  ix.  3,  ed.  1864.  "The  theological  spirit  is,  in  a 
manner,  the  hlood  which  ran  in  the  veins  of  tho  European  world,  down  to  Bacon  and 
Descartes.     For  the  first  time.  Bacon  in  England,  and   Descartes  in  France,  carried 

intelligence  beyond  the  path  of  theology Upon  the  wholo,  this  influence  has 

been  salutary."  Guizot,  "  Civilization  in  Europe,"  i.  114,  ed.  Bohn.  Profossor  Sedg- 
wick  is  fond  of  repeating  the  words  in  which  Jjk  Place,  shortly  before  his  death,  dwelt 
on  the  value  of  the  clerical  element  in  tho  universities  of  England ;  "  Discourso  on 
Cambridge  Studies,"  5th  ed.,  pp.  cccliii.,  129. 

X  It  has  lately  been  argued  that  the  error  really  charged  against  Virgilius  was  rather 
tliat  of  maintaining  a  non-adamite  race  of  men  than  that  of  tho  antipodes.  Sec  "  Christian 
Schools  and  Scholars,"  1867,  i.  141-3. 

$  Compare   Dr.  Newman,   "Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education,"  p. '^323 
*  Lectures  and  Essays  on  University  Subjects,"  pp.  243,  280. 
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persecution  if  he  had  not  *'  in  an  evil  hour  "  taken  "  the  fatal  step 
ef  becoming  a  Franciscan  friar,**  and  so  brought  himself  within  the 
reach  of  a  **  narrower,  more  rigld»  more  suspicious  rule."  *  Galileo, 
the  layman,  was  himself  partly  to  blame  for  tlie  persecution  which 
the  churchman,  Copei-nicus,  had  avoided.  "Under  the  sagacioua 
and  peaceful  sway  of  Copernicus,  astronomy  had  effected  a  glorious 
triumph  o\*er  the  dogmns  of  the  Church  ;  but  under  the  bold  and 
uncompromising  sceptre  of  Galileo  all  her  conquests  were  irrecover- 
ably lost/'  t  80  far  as  persecution  goes,  the  Church  has  contributed' 
its  full  share  of  victims  as  well  as  pci-secutors  ;  nor  has  it  lacked  its 
just  proj>ortion  of  those  more  fortunate  discoverers,  whoso  discretion 
or  calmness  has  preserved  them  from  being  ranked  in  either  class, 

lict  us  mark  down,  for  instance,  the  names  of  churchmen  as  they 
oome  before  us  in  the  history  of  the  scientific  revolution  which  \iem 
parallel  to  the  Reformation.  As  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century, 
the  great  mystical  theologian,  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  described  the 
true  method  of  physical  inquiry  in  terms  which  "  Francis  Bacon* 
himself  might  have  adopted."  *'  It  would  not  be  easy  at  the  present 
day,"  says  Dr.  Wliewell,  "  to  give  a  better  account  of  the  object  of 
physical  science."  J  RavTuond  Lully  became  a  Franciscan  missionary. 
Roger  Bacon  has  all  but  lost  his  title  of  Doctor  mmibUvt  under  the 
designation  of  Franciscan  friar.  Cusanus  was  a  cardinal.  Telesiua 
is  Hiid  to  have  refused  an  archbi.shopric.  §  Campanella  was  a 
Dominican  ;  and  so  wus  the  ill-starred  Gioidano  Bruno.  Copernicns 
piiiied  over  from  medicine  to  the  Chm-ch,  and  spent  much  of  his  life 
as  a  cathedral  canon.  It  is  the  same  in  every  branch  of  intellectual 
movement.  Churchmen  are  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks,  some 
originating  reforms,  and  others  protecting  and  assisting  their  pro- 
rs ;  and  some,  it  must  be  confessed,  like  other  people,  inviting 
persecution  by  their  want  of  judgment,  or  diflturbing  progress  by 
their  vanity  and  vacillation.  *'  The  most  conspicuous  of  our  (early) 
English  geometers  was  Thomas  Bradwardin,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury." li  Lauren  tins  Valla  was  a  canon  of  St,  John  Lateran, 
Eraamus  is  called  **  the  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame."    The 

■  l£ilman«  "  History  of  Latin  Christianity,**  ix.  165. 

t  Brewster,  **M&rtyra  of  Science,*'  p.  96.  Dr.  Whcwell  remarks  on  "the  serioB  of 
misfortuDM  which  iwaailod  the  reformora  of  philoBophy  "  from  R.  Bacon  to  Bruoo ;  but 
be  odda,  **  the  moat  onfortuiuite  were,  i'or  th«  most  part^  the  l«iifi  tompetmto  aod  judi- 
cdoodi  rcformera,'*     **  Philosophy  of  Discovery,'*  pp.  101-2. 

X  "  Philo«iphy  of  DiscoTery/'  pp.  o2,  53. 

\  Brucker,  "Uist  Crit.  Philua./'  iv.  451.  There  ia  some  difficulty  about  the  chio- 
oology.  But  the  aaertioii,  which  comes  firom  Thiuuiufl,  piovett  the  belief  in  hia  influenoe 
with  the  rwigntTig  pontiff.  ' 

\  Hallmn,,  **  Litemture  of  Europe/'  i.  112,  (But  moro  for  his  rank,  he  add^  which* 
by  the  w«y«  was  very  ah(»t<livod,  &Dd  for  his  thculogioil  writings,  tb^a  for  his  g^eonutricsl 
fpecula^ons.) 
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fickle  De  DominiB  was  first  a  Romisli  arclibisliop  aad  afterwards  an 
English  dean.  Maurolycus  and  Mariotte  were  abbots.  Malebranche 
WM  an  Oratorian.  In  Dr.  Whewell's  short  list  of  leading  names 
from  Lord  Bacon  to  Newton,  I  observe  two  doctors  of  divinity — 
Gaasendi  and  Isaac  Barrow — the  latter  one  of  the  glories  of  Mr. 
Farrar's  own  college.  Another  great  Master  of  Trinity,  Bichard 
Bentley,  "  claims  the  undoubted  merit/'  says  Bishop  Monk,  '*  of 
having  in  his  Boyle  Lecture  Sermons  been  the  first  to  display  the 
diflooveries  of  Newton  in  a  popular  form."  I  need  not  continue  the 
«eries  to  our  own  times,  when  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
0ome  of  the  clergy  have  taken  a  lead  in  free  thought  which  has 
scandalised  many  others  besides  their  brethren.  The  list  could 
•be  enlarged  indefinitely  if  we  entered  on  the  details  of  scientific 
researches  which  have  been  pursued  in  the  cloisters  of  colleges  and 
the  fledusion  of  country  parsonages.  As  naturalists,  for  instance,  the 
clergy  have  frequently  made  great  parts  of  the  subject  their  own.* 
I  have  appealed  to  no  names  but  such  as  are  patent  to  every  one. 
They  are  more  than  enough,  however,  to  substantiate  the  "  denial " 
which  Mr.  Farrar  "challenges;"  and  to  leave  him  in  the  position 
of  having  cast  an  undeserved  reproach  on  the  order  to  which  he  has 
the  honour  to  belong. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  residuum  of  fact  on  which  it  was 
admitted  that  the  charge  was  founded  ?  The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that 
.polemical  antipathy  was  only  one  of  three  great  obstacles  by  which 
the  reformation  of  science  was  obstructed,  the  other  two  being 
political  suspicion,  and  the  jealousy  of  scientific  men.  One  of  these 
hindrances  is  now  happily  extinct ;  political  suspicion  seldom  tres- 
passes on  scientific  ground.  A  second,  we  may  trust,  is  considerably 
modified ;  scientific  jealousies  do  not  often  now  take  a  worse  form 
than  that  of  controversy  on  priority  in  discoveries.  And  I  am  bold 
to  maintain  that  the  polemical  spirit  has  undergone  a  proportionate 
improvement  throughout  the  really  representative  ranks  of  the  clergy. 

*  One  naturally  thinks  of  Gilbert  White  and  Bishop  Stanley.  The  following  clerical 
coamoB  occur  to  me  as  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  the  question.  Naturalists, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Wood,  Mr.  R.  T.  Lowe,  Mr.  S.  C.  Malan,  Mr.  F.  0.  Morris,  Mr.  H.  B.  Tris- 
tram ;  in  botany,  especially,  Mr.  Churchill  Babington,  Mr.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  the  lale 
Professor  Honslow,  Mr.  C.  A.  Johns ;  in  astronomy,  Professor  Challisand  Mr.  Pritchard; 
in  geology,  the  American,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Watkins,  not  to  repeat 
«ome  older  names,  which  are  among  the  greatest  on  the  geological  roll ;  in  entomology, 
Kirby,  and  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Hope;  in  agriculture,  Mr.  Huxtable;  in  political 
economy,  Malthus  and  Professor  Rogers.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Hooker  before  the 
Public  Schools  Commission  (iv.  382)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Professor  Ilenslow  introduced  the  study  of  botany  into  the  village  school  of  his  parish 
in  Suffolk.  Their  ignorance  of  natural  history  was  the  very  first  count  in  Mr.  Fa^^a^'^ 
indictment  against  the  clergy.  I  should  have  thought  that  no  men  who  have  so  little 
fffofeesional  connexion  with  the  subject  had  done  so  much  as  the  clergy  to  promote  that 
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popular,  not  of  technical  usage."  "  The  mistake  "  in  Galileo's  case, 
writes  Dr.  Pusey,  "  was  not  in  the  language  of  the  Bihle,  hut  that 
men  argued  from  language  adapted  (as  language  relating  to  visihle 
phenomena  must  he)  to  tiie  phenomena  whereof  it  speaks,  as  though 
it  necessarily  contained  scientific  truth.  The  claitns  of  geology  do  not 
even  touch  upon  theology*^  * 

But  these  personal  considerations  have  detained  us  long  enough. 
I  shall  certainly  not  deny  that  the  clergy  are  widely  influenced  by 
the  soldierly  feeling  that  they  are  hound  to  defend  a  position  in 
which  they  believe  that  God  has  placed  them,  and  which  men  of 
science  seem  too  eager  to  assail.  But,  after  all,  the  more  important 
question  is,  not  what  the  less  or  more  distinguished  representatives  of 
the  clergy  really  do  say,  but  what  their  position  logically  hinds  them  to 
say.  Mr.  Farrar  is  good  enough  to  grant  that  the  "  inmost  heart "  of 
the  English  Church  is  "  intensely  truthful."  Have  the  sons  of  the 
English  Church  no  power  to  formulate  their  opinions,  with  clear 
intellects,  as  well  as  an  "  intensely  truthful "  heart  ?  It  will  be 
convenient  to  discuss  this  question  under  the  two  aspects  of  the  text 
of  Scripture  and  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  canons  on  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture that  we  are  not  to  cling  to  a  meaning  which  was  previously 
drawn  from  the  letter,  if  the  progress  of  science  has  shown  it  to  be 
erroneous.  The  reason  is  clear ;  because  the  scientific  belief  of  an 
age  must  colour  its  language,  and  because  every  single  book  of  Scrip- 
ture is  expressed  in  the  language  of  its  age.  When  science  advances, 
the  old  terms  must  be  translated ;  and  to  translate  one  set  of 
scientific  symbols  into  another  is  no  more  taking  liberties  with  Scrip- 
ture or  dealing  unfairly  with  its  readers  than  to  make  a  version  in  a 
modern  language.  Laid  down  explicitly  and  repeatedly  by  Augus- 
tine, by  Aquinas,  by  Bellarmine,  the  principle  has  been  re-stated 
under  the  high  authority  of  Pascal,  of  Buckland,  and  of  Whewell.t 
As  maintained  by  the  last  two  writers,  it  provoked  the  opposition 
of  Goodwin  and  of  Kenrick,  and  has  probably  roused  the  suspicion  of 
a  good  many  others  who  had  not  apprehended  its  precise  force  and 
meaning.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  was  really  intended,  the  precept 
is  as  just  as  it  is  simple. 

♦  Manning,  "Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  p.  165 ;  Pnsey,  ♦*  On  Daniel," 
p.  xvii. 

t  St.  Augustine,  "  Confess.,"  xii.,/>a«i«;  **  De  Gen.  ad  Lit.,"  i.  37,  39 ;  *♦  Enchiridion," 
c.  16,  &c.  (0pp.,  i.  220,  iii.  129,  130,  vi.  218) ;  St.  Thorn.  Aquin.,  "  Summa,"  pars.  I.,  Qn. 
Ixviii.  1,  quoting  St  Augustine;  Pascal,  "Provincial  Letters,"  p.  392,  aqq.^  od.  Pearce, 
quoting  both  St.  Augustine  and  Aquinas  (in  fact  it  is  remarked  that  St.  Augustine's 
words  "  are  cited  in  tho  same  manner  in  every  encydopsodical  work  of  the  middle  agos ;  " 
Whewell,  "  Philosophy  of  Discovery,"  p.  66,  fi-om  Digby) ;  Whewell,  quoting  Bellar- 
mine, "History  of  Scientific  Ideas,"  ii.  306  ;  GK>odwin,  quoting  Buckland,  '^Essays  and 
Reviews,"  p.  231 ;  Kenrick,  "  Essay  on  Primseval  History,"  p.  xvii  Compare  Dr. 
Newman,  "  Lectures  and  Essays  on  University  Subjects,"  pp.  237,  242,  9qq. 
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The  hesitation  which  has  been  shown  in  receiving  it  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  a  confiiBion  between  two  entirely  difterent  positions. 
To  affirm,  with  the  above  authorities,  that  Scripture  stands  apart 
from  all  ■scientific  thcorieB,  is  incompatible  with  the  attempt  to  explain 
itfi  language  in  the  service  of  a  theory,  or  to  change  the  explanation 
with  a  view  to  the  support  of  fresh  opinions.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  Scripture  confines  itself  to  the  use  of  ordinary  language,  which 
i«  not  concerned  with  science  at  all»  except  so  far  as  it  is  coloured  on 
the  surface  by  the  prevalent  belief.  It  is  exactly  the  opposite  thing 
to  catch  at  every  fancied  coincidence  between  Scripture  and  recent 
disco veriea,  as  though  the  simple  words  of  the  Bible  were  laden  with 
recon<h't^  anticipations  of  science,  which  can  be  extracted  by  the  help 
of  fresh  and  questionable  translations, 

k*  There  appear  to  me  two  opposite  dajagere,"  says  Dr.  Pusey,  **  of  wliich 
believers  have  to  beware  in  regard  to  auy  ficieneo  which  touches  upon 
contents  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  firstly,  an  uncautioas  adoption  of  any  fiucb 
discoveries  as  may  seem  to  coincide  with  Holy  Scripture ;  or  secondly,  a 
misplaced  fear  that  any  legitimate  results  to  which  tmy  science  may  come 
shall  bo  adverse  to  Holy  Scripture.  In  the  one  case  we  seem,  as  it  were,  to 
be  imderpiiming  our  foundations  and  substituting  sand  for  the  rock ;  in  the 
other,  we  give  »in  impression  that  we  are  ill  at  ease  whether  our  foundations 
be  solid We  must  beware  either  of  bending  the  swered  text  to  con- 
form it  to  some  imagined  result  of  history  or  physical  science,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  insisting  upon  our  interpretation  of  it,  as  if ,  in  such  matters,  it 
most  certainly  be  the  true  one.  ....  It  was  wise  advice  of  St.  Augustine : 
*  Since  Moses  is  not  here  to  tell  us  what  he  meant,  we  should  be  modest  in 
pronouncing  certainly  that  he  meant  this  and  did  not  mcim  that.'  *' — Ili'port 
of  Nontick  ContjresHf  pp.  181-2. 

This  address  of  Dr.  Pusey*s  gives  sufficient  instances  of  cases  in 
which  old  and  once  familiar  interpretations  have  been,  or  may  yet  be, 
abandoned j  propounded  by  an  authority  which  on  such  points  is 
beyond  appeal.  Accoixling  to  Dr.  Pusey,  then,  it  is  not  of  faith 
to  maintain  that  the  world  was  made  only  6,000  years  ago ;  nor, 
indeed,  were  the  old  interpreters  unanimous  in  maintaining  so  recent 
on  Bge.  It  is  not  of  faith  to  reject  the  solution  by  which  Hugh 
Miller  explained  the  mosaic  cosmogony,  **  that  God  spread  before  the 
mind  of  Moses  pictures  of  His  creative  operation  out  of  time.*'  It  is 
not  of  faith  to  demand  a  higher  rise  or  wider  overflow  for  tlie  waters 
of  the  Deluge  than  '*  that  all  the  high  hills  in  man^s  then  world," 
which  might  faU  very  far  short  of  *^  the  highest  in  the  known  world," 
*•  were  covered  fifteen  cubits,  so  that  none  could  escape  save  those 
who  chose  God's  way  of  deliverance."  It  is  not  of  faith  that  <ho 
genealogies  from  Adam  to  Abraham  were  meant  *'as  exact  measinres 
of  man's  existence  on  the  earth."  **  Prima  facie**  he  adds,  *'one 
should  receive  everything  as  it  seems  to  stand;"  bnt  "the  question 
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Laving  been  raised,  we  ougbt  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  is  of 
faith,  and  what  is  not,  lost  those  who  are  persuaded  as  to  a  different 
theory  should  injure  themselves  or  others,  hy  setting  Scripture  in 
opposition  to  the  supposed  results  of  science,  when  it  is  not.  The 
truth  of  Holy  Seripture  is  in  no  way  concerned  with  these  theories." 
It  is  tnie  that  there  remain  some  scientific  topics,  such  as  the  unity 
of  mankind,  which  are  really  connected  with  Christian  doctrines. 
But  the  descent  of  all  men  from  a  common  ancestor  is  precisely  one 
of  those  points  on  which  the  position  of  revelation  is  supported  by  an 
influential  body  of  scientific  men  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  he  found  that 
questions  which  are  mixed  up  with  matters  of  faith  belong,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  class  of  subjects^  on  which  science  has  established 
no  right  to  tie  us  down  to  one  conclusion  rather  than  another. 

2.  With  this  explanation,  the  solutions  suggested  hy  St.  Augus- 
tine's rule  seem  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible.  It  is  difficidt  to  con- 
ceive a  canon  which  admits  of  a  more  distinct  exposition  and  a  more 
ready  application.  But  we  are  met  by  fresh  questions  when  we  pass 
from  the  form  of  Scripture  to  its  substance  ;  from  mere  turns  of 
language  and  isolated  phrases,  bearing  only  on  collateral  topics,  to 
the  spiritual  revelation  which  the  sacred  writers  were  commissioned 
to  convey.  On  these  fields  there  have  been  disputes  between  theolo- 
gians and  men  of  science  which  the  above  distinctions  seem  inadequate 
to  deal  ^ith.  !Must  we  admit  that  here  at  last  the  strife  is  interne- 
cine ?  Or  must  we  say  that  now  at  all  events  the  clergy  are  altogether 
in  the  wrong  ?  Far  otherwise.  We  certainly  think  the  controversy 
needless  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  blame  docs  not  rest  in  this  case 
with  the  interpreters  of  Scripture.  So  far  as  the  diflTcrence  goes 
beneath  the  surface,  the  chief  blame  rests  with  unprovoked  aggressors, 
who  have  claimed  the  right  of  dictating  within  a  province  not  their 
own  on  grounds  which  their  success  in  science  does  not  warrant. 

No  mistake  that  was  over  justly  charged  upon  the  clergy  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  is  made  by  men  of  science  when  they  con- 
found the  provinces  of  observation  and  speculation,  and  claim  the 
same  authority  in  the  latt^^r  as  in  the  former.  In  the  common  use  of 
the  words,  science  is  quite  distinct  from  philosopliy.  We  readOy 
assent  to  the  reports  of  scientilic  men,  when  they  are  agreed  on  their 
conclusions,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  material  sequences. 
They  are  mast^^rs  of  a  maebinery  by  which  they  can  rcHliice  to  order 
a  vast  mass  of  phenomena  under  certain  grand  and  simple  laws.  But 
the  case  is  altered  if  they  proceed  to  theorise  on  the  great  problems 
of  that  spiritual  world  which  lies  everywhere  beside  and  beyond  the 
processes  of  nature,  enfolding  the  whole  realm  of  matter  in  a  network 
of  mystery  to  which  no  scientilic  method  holds  the  key.  We  listen 
willingly  to  the  physiologiat  when  he  gives  us  an  analysis  of  the  machi- 
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of  ovir  bodies;  when  lie  traces  out  all "  the  ropes  and  pulleys"  by 
whk'b  motion  ig  conveyed  from  nerve  to  nerve,  from  limb  to  limb^  from 
the  resolution  of  the  brain  to  the  action  of  the  hand.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  ii'  he  declares  that  his  analysis  exhausts  the  subject ; 
that  mind  is  nothing  but  nerve  force,  and  mental  movements  nothing 
but  the  rapid  ooursings  of  nerve  currents  ;  that,  in  short,  our  nature 
cannot  be  proved  to  contain  any  spiritual  element  which  is  distinct 
from  the  material,  and  subject  to  entirely  diflPerent  laws.  These 
ncgntive  conclusions  do  not  reat  on  obsei-vation,  but  on  the  specula- 
tions of  the  sense-philosophy ;  which  in  this  case  ignores  the  higher 
facta  of  mental  observations,  and  builds  itself  only  on  the  lower  series. 
It  is  open  to  any  one  who  pleases  to  argue  in  their  favour  ;  but  he 
must  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  he  is  deserting  observation 
for  theory,  and  passing  from  his  proper  province  into  a  foreign 
domain^  where  the  writs  of  science  run  no  longer.* 

But  is  this  rejoinder  valid  when  we  turn  to  cases  less  extreme? 
The  claims  of  science  have  been  recently  desciibed  by  a  writer  who 
is  eminently  qualified  to  speak  on  his  own  subjects  with  authority • 
*^The  scientific  mind,"  says  Professor  TjTidall,  "  can  find  no  repose 
in  the  mere  registration  of  sequence  in  nature.  The  further  question 
intrudes  itself  with  resistless  might:  Whence  comes  the  sequence  J* 
What  is  it  that  binds  the  consequent  with  its  antecedent  in  nature  ? 
The  truly  scientific  intellect  never  can  attain  rest  until  it  reaches  the 
foTct%  by  which  the  observed  succession  is  produced /^f  We  admit 
the  interest  of  the  question  he  proposes,  and  acknowledge  that  it 
•*intrudeii  itj*elf  with  resistless  might;'*  but  we  hesitate  to  grant 
that  it  lies  within  the  range  of  science  to  conduct  us  to  the  final 
answer.  A  law  of  nature  is  but  a  formula  for  expressing  the  sequence 
which  it  has  no  power  to  originate.  A  forcp  of  nature  is  itself  but  a 
medium  and  an  instrument,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
cause.      We  can  appreciate  the  great  conceptions  by  which  these 

forces "  have  been  elucidated,  and  can  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
system  which  connects  the  various  chains  of  sequence  under  the  uni- 
formity of  "  correlation  "  and  *'  continuity.*'  But  all  these  discoveries 
y  prrpare  the  way  for  a  still  more  absorbing  question,  which  "  in- 
es  itiiclf  with  "  still  more  "  resi^tle^<i  might ;  **  What  is  the  Firi^t 
Cause  which  set  all  this  array  of  force  in  motion,  and  which  gtiides  it 
through  the  complicated  counterplay  of  nature  ?  ^Vhat  ultimate  Agent 
IK)i«icd  the  starsj  and  fixed  the  equilibrium  of  the  universe,  and  adjusted 
and  stiU  controls  the  complexities  of  its  interbalanced  forces  ?     To  this 

*  Compare  the  BuKop  of  St.  Dorid'ff;  "The  Preacnt  State  ef  Relations  between 
tjaenco  ftnd  litii^zutxirc,"  pp  2^7. 
T  Artiole  on  *'Mirade«  and  SiHX>ijil  Proridenoes  **  in  Forlmghti^  Unit\Ct   June, 

iae7,  p.  «67. 
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fer  more  engrossing  question  science  leads  the  way,  but  can  supply 
no  answer.  It  must  leave  the  mystery  unsolved  and  insoluble,  unless 
it  submits  as  a  learner  to  be  taught  of  God. 

It  leads  the  way,  because  it  suggests  the  conviction  that  the  myriad 
details  of  its  processes  must  have  been  designed  by  the  supreme  in- 
telligence of  a  Personal  Being,  of  whose  Mind  the  mind  of  man  is 
only  the  imago.  But  it  can  supply  no  answer.  Who  and  what  that 
Being  is,  it  is  the  special  function  of  revelation  to  disclose.  When 
science  has  ascended  as  far  as  it  can  reach,  it  finds  a  limit  where  its 
power  of  research  comes  to  an  end,  and  its  information  ceases ;  while 
the  very  disappointment  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  some 
unknown  sphere  beyond.  The  highest  abstraction  of  science  is  that  of 
unity ;  but  to  account  for  the  universe  we  need  spontaneousness  ;  and, 
as  Professor  Tyndall  elsewhere  says,  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spon- 
taneousness in  nature,"* — i.e.,  in  Nature  distinctively  so  c^ed.  But 
there  must  be  spontaneousness  soniewhei'^,  or  the  great  machine  of  the 
imiverse  could  never  have  begim  its  movements.  The  absence,  then, 
of  spontaneousness  from  Nature  is  simply  an  indication  of  its  exist- 
ence out  of  Nature.  And  here  revelation  intervenes  to  show  us  where 
it  may  be  found :  in  the  spontaneity  of  God,  who  ''  giveth  to  all  life, 
and  breath,  and  all  things ; "  and  who  bestowed  on  man  that  secondary 
or  derived  spontaneity  which  we  call  free-will,  and  which  makes  him 
at  once  "  a  creature,  yet  a  cause."  The  mind  of  man  is  not  the 
highest  term  of  the  force  of  matter  :  rather  it  is  the  lowest  teim  of 
the  spontaneity  of  spirit ;  the  nearest  representative  of  that  spiritual 
world  in  which  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  phenomena  must  be  sought. 

Professor  Tyndall  speaks  (p.  646)  as  if  the  "  preternatural,"  divi- 
ded into  miracles  and  special  providences,  exhausted  the  whole  field 
of  unseen  agency  which  we  contrast  with  the  province  of  positive 
science.  But  the  preternatural,  as  thus  limited,  would  be  only  one 
phase  of  the  supernatural,  which  really  covers  the  entire  range  of 
spiritual  action  so  far  as  it  rises  above  the  sphere  of  man.  The  case 
on  the  side  of  miracles  is  this,  that  they  are  only  one  mode  of  the 
action  of  the  supernatural,  though  the  difference  of  degree  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  other  modes  is  so  great  that  it  almost  amounts 
to  a  difference  in  kind.  The  term  supernatural  denotes  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  agency,  lying  everywhere  behind  the  veil  of  sense.  The 
modes  in  which  it  makes  itself  felt  may  be  arranged  imder  the  three 
great  divisions  of  miracle,  special  providence,  and  grace.  The  work  of 
God's  spirit  on  the  soul  of  man  has  been  well  described  by  Dr.  Pusey 
under  the  title  "  The  miracles  of  prayer."  But  all  repose  alike  on 
the  same  foxmdation  of  God's  constant  presence ;  though  discriminated 

•  Quoted  in  the  Duke  of  Argjll'8  <'Beign  of  Law,"  p.  7. 
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by  tlie  clifferencee  of  form  and  circumstanee  under  which  that  pre- 
Bcnoe  discloses  itself  to  human  expericTicc. 

It  is  mere  waste  of  time  and  tronble  to  fight  paints  of  detail 
wKicli  flow  from  irreconcilable  differences  of  principle.  We  ask, 
then,  is  there  or  is  there  not  a  supernatiirul  world,  governed  solely 
by  its  own  laws,  exercising  an  all-por\-tiding  influence,  and  claiming 
«  fiir  loftier  sphere  than  belongs  to  what  we  call  the  natural  ?  Till 
two  disputants  have  defined  their  ^e^ipcctive  position  towards  this 
question^  it  is  idle  to  argue  over  the  special  topics  of  miracles,  pjx)- 
Tidential  interferences,  and  acts  of  grace.  Again,  is  the  mind  of 
man  a  unit  of  existence,  created  to  fulfil  the  solemn  de^^tiny  of  an 
eternal  life,  through  which  its  individuality  shall  never  perish ;  or 
is  it  a  mere  concentration  of  the  highest  grade  of  power  within  the 
noblest  form  of  organism,  "a  natural  force  or  energy  manifested  to  us 
only  through  certain  changcsof  matter,"  and  disappearing  on  tlie  disso- 
lution of  the  body  into  the  reservoir  of  power  from  whence  it  came  ? 
This  question  also  leads  to  positions  so  contradictory  that  reiisoners  who 
maintain  the  opposite  alternatives  are  oidy  wasting  time  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  and  effect  of  moral  obligation.  Again,  is  it 
legitimate  for  science,  witli  the  old  sophist,  to  make  man  the  measure 
of  all  thingH  ;  or  to  insist^  with  the  heathen  world  in  general,  that 
matter  is  eternal ;  or,  in  the  teeth  of  even  lieathen  philosophy  at  its 
pujx?st,  to  make  our  own  (vvftm  the  standard  for  eternity  ?  Is  it  not 
more  consistent  with  the  modesty  of  scienc('  to  admit  that  the  world 
of  man's  experience  ia  rounded  off  at  each  extreme  hy  an  eternal 
mystery,  as  well  as  Hanked  throughout  its  cotirse  by  the  unfathom^ 
I  able  depths  of  the  unknown  ?*  \Miat  right  have  we  to  deny  that 
■    matter  was  created,  and  may  a^am  be  modified  or   partly   swept 

H  •  Ol)9cirve  how  this  latter  feet  is  eveiywhen)  recogniaod  by  ecientiflc  writers-  I  taVr 
^L^^ft  following  iiLgtances  from  the  earlier  imgofl  of  Lh*."  *' On|pji  of  Species:  "—"The 
^^B||ni  governing  inheritance  arc  quite  unknown."  "Variability  is  governed  by  mnny 
|^™^lBliaiown  laws."  *'  We  know  not  exarlly  what  the  chcjcka  aro  in  ertjn  on©  siaj^le 
tnitasice."  "  So  profound  ia  our  ignoranoo,  and  ao  high  in  our  presumption/*  ^Our 
tgnonnce  on  the  mutual  relationa  of  all  org^inic  beings/'  ^*  Utterly  ignorant  though 
ve  be  of  the  mnaning  of  tho  law."  "This  (chance)  of  cours©  it  a  wholly  incorrect 
■spreMian,  but  it  aorrefl  to  acknowledge  plainly  our  iginorance  of  tho  cauae  of  each 
IMticular  rariation/'  "Why  .  ,  .  .  this  or  that  part  should  vary  mors  orlaoa,  wo 
are  profoundly  ignorant ;  nerertheleaa,  we  can  her^  and  thoro  dimly  catch  a  faint 
wyof  light,"  &c,  &c,,  (pp.  13,  43,  67t  73,  78,  07«  131.  132,  6th  cd.  18G0}.  Tho  lamo 
idiid  of  rent/irk  fa  constantly  suggested  by  tho  diffiexdtips  which  ariao  in  medical  cxpc- 
ncDce.  Compare  now  tho  languag©  of  profeaBed  theologians :  Tho  outboiat  of 
flpring,  "  in  itaelf  what  is  it '''  You  give  it  a  name ;  you  call  it  vegetation.  And  perhapa 
you  are  a  bottinLit ;  you  trace  and  yon  register  the  variety  of  ita  efifocta  and  the  aigna  of 
ite  movement.  But  afler  all,  yon  have  only  labelled  it/*  Of  attraction  and  gmvi- 
titton,  '*  what  do  yon  really  know  about  them  P  You  namu  th'nn  ;  perhaps  you  can 
repeat  a  mathematiGaJ  exprcaaion  which  mea^area  thoir  action.  But  after  all  you  ha,Te 
flnly  naaned  and  described  an  effect ;  you  bare  not  accounted  fur,  you  hare  not 
pciiotnit«d  into,  you  hare  not  unvoilod  ita  oaiise.'*»Liddon,  "  UniTenrity  Sermona," 
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a'Wfi.y  hereafter,  merely  because  we  have  had  no  experience,  as  in  the 
nature  of  things  we  could  have  none,  of  either  its  creation  or  its 
destruction  ?*  Yet  once  again,  what  account  must  we  give  of 
revelation  ?  Is  it  the  Word  of  God  addressed  to  man,  or  merely 
man's  guesswork  about  God  ?  So  of  the  Resurrection,  which  be- 
lievers accept  as  the  chief  event -in  history  which  is  of  paramount 
importance ;  the  explanation  of  the  darkest  riddles  in  the  past  and 
present,  the  assurance  of  the  brightest  hopes  for  the  future.  They 
cannot  discuss  it  as  though  it  were  some  isolated  marvel  which  rests, 
on  vague  and  questionable  testimony,  and  could  be  cut  out  of  the 
Christian  scheme  without  being  missed.  The  truths  of  revelation, 
form  one  connected  body  of  belief,  based  on  the  wide  range  of  facts 
and  experiences  which  bear  their  witness  to  the  spiritual  world. 
The  assault  on  them  too  often  rests,  not  on  the  assured  facts  of 
science,  but  on  the  groundless  visions  of  speculation ;  not  on  the 
affirmative  proof  which  is  certified  by  observation,  but  on  the 
negative  suspicion  that  nothing  can  exist  which  the  sense-philosophy 
refuses  to  recognise. 

I  will  give  only  one  instance  of  the  confusion  which  arises  from  a 
neglect  of  those  fundamental  questions.  Scientific  men  have  been 
sometimes  perplexed  to  find  out  on  their  own  principles  a  proper 
province  for  prayer,  the  sentiment  of  which  is  too  universal  to  be 
neglected,  independently  of  direct  revelation.  They  have  generally  re- 
commended us  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  called  its  subjective  value, 
its  calming  and  purifying  effects  on  our  own  desires  and  emotions. 
But  others  have  felt  that  to  suggest  a  limitation  so  inconsistent  with 
the  natural  language  of  prayer  is  scarcely  worthy  of  those  who  boast 
that  they  are  above  all  things  loyal  to  the  real  and  true.  It  is,  I 
suppose,  from  some  such  consciousness  that  a  writer  in  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  intimated  that  we  might  legitimately  pray  "  that  the  efforts 
of  science  might  succeed."  But  Professor  Tyndall  said  some  time 
ago,  that  if  theologians  think  "  that  scientific  discovery  may  be  the 
result  of  a  prayer,"  "  the  bearing  of  theology  towards  science  at  the 
present  day  is  as  unpardonable  as  it  is  unaccountable,  "f  I^  seems 
to  follow  that  it  is  right  to  pray  for  the  success  of  science  ;  but  if  that 
success  takes  the  form  of  a  discovery,  it  is  "  as  unpardonable  as  it  is 

♦  "  *  Out  theorists/  says  Paley,  *  having  eternity  to  dispose  o£i  are  never  sparing  in 
time ; '  "  and  "  even  Mr.  Darwin's  enormous  drafts  will  not  break  the  bank  of  eternity." 
(Rorison,  "The  Three  Barriers,"  pp.  24,  36.)  But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  time  Aa»' the 
bank  of  eternity  at  its  command.  See  Professor  Sir  W.  Thomson's  note  on  "  The 
Doctrine  of  Uniformity  in  (Geology  briefly  refuted,"  **  Proceedings  of  Edinburgh  Ro3ral 
Society,"  vol.  v.  p.  512;  Mr.  Pritchard's  Sermon  at  Nottingham,  p.  36;  and  North 
British  Review^  No.  xdi.  p.  298. 

I I  take  these  two  quotations  from  the  Guardian,  1866,  p.  988,  and  Dr.  Pusey's 
"  Miracles  of  Prayer,"  p.  21,  note. 
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mmccoimtable  "  to  remember  that  the  discovery  was  preceded  by  the 
prayer. 

Professor  Tyndall  closes  his  article  »ii  *'  Miracles  and  Special 
Proridences  "  mth  the  following  words: — 

"  To  the  th4CoIojpA3,  with  his  wonderful  theories  of  the  *  order  of  nature/ 
^  woald  bi  concIasiMri  say,  'Keep  to  the  region — not^  however,  exclusively 
pttm — which  is  puj>aliu*ly  known  as  the  human  heart :  the  region,  I  am 
RriUiDg  It^  rnnfcss,  of  man's  greatest  nobleness  and  most  sublime  achievo- 
inptit^.  Cultivate  this^  if  it  be  in  you  to  do  so ;  and  it  man  be  in  you  ;  for 
6v«  jiod  manhood  are  hotter  than  science,  and  they  may  render  you  three 
imee  less  unworthy  than  many  of  those  who  possetss  ten  times  your  natural 
Knowledge.  But,  unless  yon  come  to  her  as  a  learner,  keep  away  &om 
•hysical  nature.  Here,  in  all  frankness,  I  would  declare  that,  at  preseDt. 
roa  are  illiufonned,  self-deluded,  and  likely  to  delude  others.  Farewell  I'  " 
pp.  6G0.) 

Surely  this  kind  of  language  i.s  a  game  that  two  can  play  at.  I 
iope  we  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  go  as  learners.  Many 
luld  be  only  too  hoppy  if  wo  could  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
ig  what  Prolcssor  Tyndall  can  teach  so  clearly  with  the  great 
vantage  of  his  living  voice.  But  in  the  matter  of  the  present 
ent,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  retorting  his  advice  on  men 
ence.  Let  them  keep  to  their  rich  Eelds  of  research  and  dia- 
aover)%  through  the  wide  dominion  of  what  they  call  "  physical 
nature  ;"  but  until  they  are  content  to  come  as  learners,  in  which 
character  no  men  woidd  be  more  welcome,  they  should  resist  the 
lemptation  which  seems  to  beset  them  of  dogmatising  within  the 
limits  of  an  imfamiliar  province.  It  can  do  no  good  to  persist  in 
testing  the  facts  of  the  spiritual  by  the  laws  of  the  material ;  or  to 
narrow  our  conceptiom*  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence  by  notions  whicli 
T0  borrowed  from  the  incapacities  of  man. 

J.  Hannah. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    REMARKS     ON     MR.  MILL'S 
CRITICISM   OF  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 


IS  A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOE  OF  THE  "  CO^'TEMFOKARY  REVIEW/ 


Dear  Mr,  Editor, 

"IT Y  rn'i  k'i5ni  of  Mr.  Mill's  "Examination  i>f  Sir  William  ITamiltonT 
-"-*•  rUilowDphy/'  contributed  to  the  firht  volmne  of  this  Ro\nt'W,  lias 
invfilved  me,  as  I  expected,  in  a  shaq)  metapliyeical  conti-oversy.  I 
could  not  reasonably  expect  that  Mr.  Mill  would  acquiesce  in  my 
eutiinate  of  Lift  work,  and  therefore  1  am  not  f^urprise*!  to  find  that 
he  ha«  availed  himself  of  the  publication  of  a  thii'd  edition  to  reply  in 
»omewliut  ficvere  terms  to  several  of  my  criticisms.  To  f^ay  that  his 
reply  has  in  no  way  shaken  my  previous  opinion,  is  only  to  coufe&<t 
to  the  same  consistency  or  obstinacy  (diflcrcnt  people  will  call  it  by 
different  namen)  whieli  bus  already  been  acknowledged  by  my  dis- 
tingoiiMhed  untiigrmist.  But  there  are  some  portions  of  Mr.  Mill's 
reply  which  1  think  it  due  to  myself,  and  perhaps  ako  to  the  readers 
of  thiB  Review,  not  to  pass  over  without  notice :  and  I  am  thiiukful 
for  your  kindness  in  allowing  me  to  borrow  a  few  of  yoar  pngt*s  for 
a  discussion  which  cannot  bo  otherwise  than  dry  and  impopular.  I 
am  well  aware  that  you  can  only  afford  me  a  very  limited  Hpuce,  and 
t}ii»  must  be  my  excuse  if  I  am  compelled  to  make  my  subject  still 
more  unatlract  ive  by  my  manner  of  treating  it.  For  the  same  reason 
I  shall  confine  myself  t-o  those  statementa  which  appear  to  me 
necesaar}'  for  the  defence  of  my  former  reuiarks.  Any  addi- 
tional  points  of   controversy',  of  which   there    are   a  good  many. 
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of  tliem  arUing  fixan  not  very  suoceesfiil  attempts  to  correct 
e  errors  of  tlie  first  edition,  must  be  left  unnoticed  for  tlie  present,* 
In  mv  former  criticLsm,  I  charpetl  Mr.  Mill  with  raisundcrstanding 
principal  doctrine© of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  pbiloiiopliy,  namely,  the 
itivity  of  Knowledge,  the  incognisability  of  the  Absolute  and 
n6nite,  aud  the  distinction  between  Beason  and  Faith.     I  will  now 
recur  to  these  in  the  same  order. 

The  substance  of  Mr,  Mill's  criticism  of  Hamilton's  theory  of  the 
felativily  of  knowledge  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  other  theory 
of  natural  realism,  and  especially  ^^ith  that  portion  which  recognises 
^e  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  body.  The 
tiicory  of  relativity »  as  held  by  Hamilton*  is  ivgarded  by  Mr.  Mill 
iS  neoeasarily  involving  ideali^gn,  uud  us  inconsistent  with  the  admin- 
ion  that  we  can  be  immediately  cognisant  of  matter  as  such.  Let  iu 
first  ajsk  what  is  the  true  distinction  between  Idealism  and  Realism, 
fiefore  inquiring  how  far  either  is  incompatiblo  T^-ith  something  else 
The  Idealist  (at  least  the  Idealist  of  the  clasa  which  Hamilton 
combats)  starts  from  an  d  priori  principle.  Like,  he  says,  can  only 
be  known  by  like  :  thei-efore  mind,  which  is  immaterial,  can  hare  no 
actual  knowledge  of  matter ►  Any  object  which  I  peK^eivo  through 
my  senses  is  (to  take  the  simplest  hj^ptithesii?)  nothing  but  an  atfee- 
tion  of  my  own  mind,  which  may  be  due  to  a  material  cause,  but 
which  in  its  own  nature  is  difierent  6H)m  that  cause,  nay,  opposed  to 
it,  as  mind  to  matter.  The  Realist,  on  the  other  hand,  commences 
with  denjing  this  metaphysical  homa.o|)athy :  he  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  fnimiiia  %imiUhm ;  he  asserts  that  mind  can  and  does  become 
directly  cogniKmt  of  matter,  notiinthstanding  their  opposite  natures. 
The  matter  of  wLich  we  are  supposed  to  bo  cognisant  may  be  our 
own  bodily  organism,  or  may  be  an  exterior  world :  this  que^ion 
dcKvi  not  afioct  the  general  theoiy,  provided  the  object  directly  known 
IB  matter  of  some  kind  or  other. 

Can  this  latter  theory  be  consistently  held  in  conjunction  with  the 

doctrine  that  all  our  knowledge  in  relative  ?     Undoubtedly  it  tan ; 

m>t  less  so  than  the  former.     1  maintain,  says  the  realist,  that  mind 

is  immotHately  cognisant  of  matter,  and  not  merely  of  its  own  modi- 

s.     But  I  maintain,  also,  that  the  mode  of  thi8  cognisance, 

the  consequent  result,  are  in  feome  degree  dependent  on  the  con- 

ititution  of  our  faculties ;  and  that,  by  a  change  in  those  faculties, 

object  as  perceived  might  assume  a  different  appearance  without 

nador  who  compnrea  the  two  edittoni  tagetlier  will  probably  be  sorpriacd  hi  th© 

of  ailent  omia&ioTU  and  con-ectionB.    I^misc,  no  doubt,  »how  a  landablo  dcsirr  on 

'put  of  the  author  to  amrnil  bi^  work ;  but^  ob  the  other  hand,  thfiy  uho  »huw  llmt 

ori^iiuklly  wntten  with  yery  inftufficitnt   prcpnrntion*     The  mnjority  of  the 

I,  St  far  aji  I  can  sec,  do  not  much  itnpTove  the  ai-gtuncnt^  though  rluy  are 

of  the  author's  pencvering  detetmination  to  fisd  Sir  W.  Uamilton  wiong 

>w  or  other. 
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any  change  in  the  thing  itself.  If  our  faculties  were  so  constituted 
that  we  could  be  conscious  of  only  one  dimension  of  space,  things 
would  appear  to  us  as  lines  or  points  instead  of  surfaces  or  solids ; 
and  if  we  had  a  thousand  senses,  like  Voltaire's  inhabitant  of  Sirius, 
we  might  be  conscious  of  many  more  than  three  dimensions  of  space, 
and  the  solid  might  be  to  us  as  much  an  abstraction  as  the  line 
without  breadth  or  the  surface  without  thickness.  Yet  the  contro- 
versy between  realism  and  idealism  would  not  be  affected  by  such  a 
change :  the  two  schools  might  still  contend  about  the  point,  or  the 
line,  or  the  body  of  500  dimensions,  as  they  now  contend  about  the 
body  of  three  dimensions  :  the  one  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  non-ego ^  the 
other  a  mode  of  the  ego.  Thus  far,  at  least,  we  may  hold  that  our 
knowledge  of  matter  is  relative,  without  holding  that  the  object  as 
known  is  a  mode  of  mind,  not  aH][uality  of  matter. 

But  does  not  this  supposition  annihilate  the  distinction  between 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  altogether  ?  By  no  means :  it  only 
annihilates  certain  arbitrary  definitions  of  those  qualities,  which  the 
realist  is  by  no  means  bound  to  adopt.*  If  there  are  certain  attri- 
butes which  are  now  present  in  all  our  perceptions  of  body,  and  which 
are  therefore  inseparable  from  the  conception  of  body  as  we  are  now 
capable  of  forming  it,  such  attributes  may  properly  be  classed  as 
primary^  being  those,  in  fact,  which  constitute  our  conception  of 
body ;  and  if  there  are  other  attributes  which  are  present  in  some 
perceptions  only  (as  colour,  which  is  perceived  by  sight  alone), 
and  which  are  therefore  separable  from  the  conception  of  body, 
such  attributes  may  be  properly  classed  as  secondary.  This  is 
the  principle  on  which,  long  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Mill's 
criticisms,  I  asserted  a  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  in  conjunction  with  the  doctrine  of  relativity  of  knowledge ; 
and  this  distinction  I  then  believed,  and  still  believe,  to  be  in  prin- 
ciple the  same  as  that  maintained  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton. f  The 
distinction  itself  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  affected  by  anything  that 
Mr.  Mill  has  subsequently  written :  the  chief  question  which  his  re- 
cent criticism  raises  is,  how  far  it  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  Hamilton. 
.  Mr.  Mill  says  it  cannot ;  and  he  rests  his  denial  on  two  groimds  ; 
first,  because  Hamilton  affirms  that  the  primary  qualities  are  known 
by  us  "  as  they  are  in  bodies,^*  as  "  essential  attributes  of  matter  ohjec- 

*  Such,  for  example,  is  Locke's  definition  of  the  primary  qualities  as  those  whidi 
exist  in  the  bodies  themselves ;  whether  we  perceive  them  or  no.  But  I  was  wrong  in 
asserting  in  my  former  article  that  Hamilton  rejected  Locke's  statement  expre^ly.  His 
express  rejection,  as  Mr.  Mill  reminds  me,  is  merely  ad  haminem :  it  is  inadmissible  from 
Locke's  point  of  view  as  an  idealist.  But  from  Hamilton's  own  point  of  view  as  a 
realist,  he  rejects  the  same  definition  by  implication,  explaining  his  own  language  in 
terms  which-  are  incompatible  with  its  adoption.  This  may  be  dearly  seen  in  the 
extract  from  "Roid's  Works,"  p.  866,  cited  below. 

1 1  can  only  refer  to  my  **  Metaphysics,"  p.  114. 
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iicehj  existing/*  and  "as  modes  of  a  not-self;*'*  and,  secondly, 
tUBe  Hamilton  does  not,  like  Kant,  regard  space  and  time  merely 
d  priori  forms  of  the  raind,  but  believes  that  tbey  are  also  external 
realities  known  empirically.f  The  value  of  the  former  argument 
will  depend  on  the  nense  which  Hamilton  attaches  to  sueh  expressions 
as  iV*  bodiea  and  ohjevtireiy.     The  latter  term  he  has  himself  explained. 

'♦When/'  ho  says,  *'  I  perceive  a  quality  of  the  Non-Ego,  of  the  object- 
object,  as  in  imincdiflte  rclwtion  to  my  mind,  I  am  said  to  have  of  it  an 
vbjertiee  knowledge,  m   coiitrust  to  the  Buhjeciive  kaowledge  I  am  said  to 

ivo  of  it  when  suppoiiiHg  it  only  as  the  hypothetical  or  occult  cause  of  an 
)ctioD  of  which  1  am  cdusj^jouh,  or  thinking  it  only  mcdiattily  through  a 
sabject- object  or  representation  in,  and  of,  the  mind.",I 

By  eriatinij  ohji'dirch/^  therefore,  Hamilton  means  e^tiding  in  rckUion 
to  the  tnitidf  not  c^infing  in  the  hody^  jur  iit\  out  of  relation  to  th*f  mind. 
The  former  supposition  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  latter,  unless 
wo  assume  that  in  the  relation  of  perception  the  mind  does  not  irii 
any  way  modify  by  its  own  action  the  things  presented  to  it,  but 
perceives  them  exactly  as  they  are  out  of  perception — an  assumption 
certainly  not  warranted  by  Humilton's  philosophy.  A  similar  expla— 
may  bo  given  of  the  other  phrases  which  Mr.  Mill  cites,  as 
of  some  cognate  expressions  wbich  he  does  not  eite;  but 
follo>ring  general  statement,  in  Hamilton's  own  words,  will  serve 
once  for  all : — 

••  I  have  frequently  asserted  that  in  perception  we  are  congcious  of  the 
ci[terDa]  object  iinmediately  and  in  itself.  This  is  the  doetrino  of  Natural 
liealism.  But  in  saying  that  a  thing  is  known  in  itself,  I  do  not  mean  that 
this  object  18  known  in  its  absolute  existence,  that  is,  out  of  relutioii  to  us. 
This  is  impossible  ;  for  our  knowledge  is  only  of  the  relative.  To  know  a 
thing  in  itself  or  immediately^  is  an  expression  1  use  merely  in  euntrast  to 
ihe  knowledge  of  a  thing  in  a  representation,  or  mediately.** — lUid'it  Worh, 
p.  806. 

With  regard  to  Mr,  31  ill's  second  objc*ction,  that  Hamilton  regards 
(we  have  nothing  to  do  with  time)  as  an  external  reality  known 

ipirically,  it  mitst  l»e  remembered  that  he  does  not  hold  this  view 
excluding  Kant's  d  priori  theory,  but  in  conjunction  with  it, 
•Space,  or  rather  extension,  he  soys,  may  be  known  empirically ;  but 
this  may  be  only  through  the  condition  of  space  as  an  «  priori  form 
of  thought.^  I  do  not  see  how  this  theory  necessarily  involves  the 
existence  of  primary  qualities  as  noumena  out  of  all  relation  to  our 
faculties.  What  is  kno\^Ti  empirically,  but  under  d  priori  conditions^ 
is  knowiit  not  per  sv,  but  as  dctermine-d'hy  those  conditions,  i.e».,  as  a 
phenomenon.  That  it  would  in  no  degree  be  affected  by  the  abolition 
of  those  conditions  or  by  the  substitution  of  others,  is  a  purely 

•  **  Ex&mmfttion,"  \t,   33.    My  referenoes  ibrougfaoal  thiB  arUole  uno  to  the  third 

of  the  vorkf  and  genei&Uy  to  tho  new  mutter  contained  ia  that  edition. 
f  **  KTaminatioo,"  p.  38.      ,  ;  "  Iteid's  Wozki,"  p.  846.        i  **  LectorM,*'  iL^p.  IH. 
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grutoitouB  assumption.  Fmallj,  when  Mr.  Mill  says  that  **  the  very 
fact  that  8ir  W.  Hamilton  thinks  it  possible  for  philosophy  to  dis- 
criminate betsveen  that  iu  our  knowledge  which  the  object  contributes 
and  that  which  the  nund  contributes,  shows  that  ho  regarded  some 
attributes  as  wholly  contributed  by  the  one  and  some  by  the  other,"* 
I  answer,  the  same  discrimination  wa8  made  by  Kant,  who,  as  Mr* 
Mill  liimsell*  admits,  did  not  ascribe  some  attributes  wholly  to  the 
object  and  others  wholly  to  the  mind,  hut  held  that  the  two  factors 
were  jointly  oixTativo  in  every  part  of  the  efl'ect. 

To  exhibit  the  evidence  on  this  question  thoroughly,  it  would  be 
necesgary  to  go  through  the  whole  of  Hamilton's  dissertation  on 
primary  and  secondary  qualities,  marking  every  signiEcant  word  as 
it  occurs,  and  explaining  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood. 
This  my  present  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  do.  T  must  proceed  to 
the  second  point  at  issue,  the  incognisability  of  the  Absolute  and 
Infinite. 

To  my  remarks  on  this  question  in  my  former  criticism,  Mr.  Mill 
replies  in  a  foot-noto,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  must  ti-anscribe. 
He  says  (p.  43)  : — 

**  Mr.  Mansel  at  least  aeema  to  assert  that  the  question  between  M.  Cousin 
and  Hir  W.  Hamilton  did  Dot  relate  to  th«  poriylbility  of  kiioMrTiig  the  Iniinite 
Being,  but  to  It  *  pseudo-concept  of  the  Intinito,'  which  Sir  "VV.  Hamilton 
beUeved  to  he  not  a  proper  predicate  of  God,  hut  a  representation  of  a  non- 
entity. .  ,  .  I  maiBtttin  that  there  ia  not  n  ahiidovf  of  groimd  for  this 
statement  of  Ma'.  Mansol,  and  that  what  M.  Cousin  atlii-ms  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  denies,  is  the  cognoscibility  not  of  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  which 
is  Dot  God,  hut  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  which  is  God.  I  might  refer 
to  almost  any  pajie  of  the  essay  ;  I  will  only  quote  the  upphcation  which 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  himself  makes  of  his  o\^m  doctrine  ('Disc/  p.  15,  note). 
*  True,  thonffore,  arc  the  declarations  of  a  pious  philoKophy, — **  A  God 
understood  would  be  no  God  at  jiU  ;"  **  To  think  that  God  is,  as  we  can 
think  him  to  be,  is  blasphemy/*  The  Divinity  in  a  ccrtiun  sense  is  revealed* 
in  a  certain  sense  is  concealed ;  he  is  at  once  known  and  unknown.  But 
the  last  and  highest  coosecration  of  all  true  rehgion,  must  bo  an  altar 
'AyvwffTj*  04^ — To  the  unknown  and  xmknowahle  God.'  When  this  is  what 
the  author  of  the  Ci^^ay  presents  as  its  practical  result,  it  is  too  much  to 
tell  us  that  the  essay  is  not  concerned  aboat  God,  but  about  a  *  Pseudo- 
Infmite,'  and  that  we  are  not  entitled,  when  we  find  in  it  an  assertion  about 
the  Infinite,  to  hold  the  author  to  the  assertion  as  apphcable  to  God.  We 
shall  next  be  told  that  Mr.  ManHid  himself,  in  his  Bfimpton  Lectm^es,  is  not 
treating  the  cpiostion  of  our  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  very  true  that  the 
only  Infinite  about  which  either  Sir  W.  Hamilton  or  Mr.  Mansel  proves 
anything  is  a  Pseudo-IiiiiDito  ;  but  they  are  not  in  the  least  aware  of  this; 
they  fancy  that  this  Pseudo-Infinite  is  the  real  Infinite,  and  that  in  proving 
it  to  be  unknowable  by  us,  they' prove  the  same  thing  of  God." 

It  \8  a  pity  to  disturb  an  argument  so  confidently  worded  ;  but  I 
must  request  my  readcrH  to  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  above 
statement  with  the  following  passagea  from  my  Hampton  Lectures. 


I 
I 
I 

I 


•  '*  EjEamination,"  p.  36, 
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The  references  are 
Mill ;  b«tt  all  the 
laitbe 

"We 


to  tbe  fimiili  edition,  wli?c]i  b  tliat  usiod  hj  Mr. 
except  tlie  Imst^  vill  be  fbmid 


God  Iv  more  bj  iianliljraig  Him  witlt  the  fttUo  umI 

of  tboii^  ubidk  wa  tf«  pkaaei  lo  style  Ibe  laimiU^ 

Ihflft  bjr  ifWttmrug  eooteiit  witbin  tboae  linilB  itliMli  He  lor  ffis  own  good 

has  iapoaed  i^on  as,  and  coolixiuig  ourselves  lo  a  maiiifiwiatioa* 

dideed  aa»d  iaadaqiuiW,  and  aeknowlad^Ml  to  be  so»  lial  still  tbe 

tea  tbal  we  am  ^cinii,  tbe  luibleat  liibala  Ibal  we  eao  oibr.** 

^<P,57.) 

**  As  jet  we  bare  rawed  cmlv  tbe  Degattire  side  ol  man's  coosciooaaieas ; 
we  bave  seen  how  it  doa  not  represeot  God,  asd  wbv  it  does  oot  so  repre- 
sent Hnn-"*— (P.  eS.) 

*'  There  are  two  modes  in  which  we  raa^  eadeaToar  to  oontem{kl»te  tbe 

I>sity.     .     .     .     The  first  aims  at  a  sipecvlMwe  knowhMige  of  God  as  He  ia ; 

but,   bound  bj  the  eooditions  of  finite  thoaght,  even  in  the  attempt  to 

transgress  them,  obtains  nothing  more  than  a  tissue  of  ambitions  self-con- 

K  tmdictions  which  indicate  only  what  He  is  not." — {Pp.  83,  84.) 

^^     **  We  may  twist  and  torture  the   Divine  image  oa  the   rack  of  hnmao 

^n^posophy,  and  call  its  mADgled  relies  by  the  high-souuding  titles  of  tbt 

^^Sioltite  and  tho  Infinite  ;  bat  these  ambitious  coucoptions,  the  insituit  w^ 

attempt  to  employ  them  in  any  act  of  thought ,  mjinifcst  at  once,  by  their 

inherent  absnr-lities,  that  they  are  not  that  which  they  pretend  to  be ; — 

that,  in  the  place  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  manifested  in  its  own  natuJPO, 

I  we  have  merely  the  Relative  and  Finite  contradicting  itj^elf." — (P.  05.) 
"  That  the  true  conception  of  the  Divine  nature,  so  far  as  wo  are  able  to 
receive  it,  is  to  be  found  in  those  regulative  representations  which  exhibit 
God  under  limitations  accommodated  to  the  conetitutJou  of  man,  not  in  the 
unmeaning  abstractions  which,  aiming  at  a  bibber  knowledge,  distort  rather 
than  exhibit,  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  is  thus  a  conclusion  warranted, 
both  deductively,  from  the  recognition  of  the  limits  of  human  thought,  and 
inductively,  by  what  we  can  gather  from  experience  and  analogy  coucenilng 
God*s  general  dealings  with  mankind."— (P.  99.) 

"  The  conclusion  that  God  actually  does  all  that  He  can  do ;  and.  <)an86- 

(juently,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  free  action  in  jiny  finite  being,  con 
only  be  avoided  by  the  admission,  which  is  ultimately  forced  upon  us,  that 
our  human  conception  of  the  Infinite  is  not  the  true  one." — -(P.  208.) 

**  I  assert  that  the  Absolute  and  Infinite,  as  defined  in  the  German  meta- 
physics and  in  all  other  metaphysics  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  ia  a 
notion  which  destroys  itself  by  its  o\vn  contradictions.  I  believe  also  that 
God  is,  in  some  manner  incomprehensible  by  me,  both  absolute  and  infiniU*. 
and  that  these  attributes  exist  in  Him  without  any  repugnance  or  eontrudic* 
tiou  at  all.  Hence  I  maintain  throughout  that  the  infinite  of  philoHophy  is 
not  the  true  infinite/' — (Preface  to  4th  Ed.,  p.  xxxvi.) 

And  Mr.  Mill,  with  these  passages  staring  him  in  the  face,  coolly 
tcll«  me  that  1  am  •*  not  in  the  least  aware  *'  that  tho  Intiuite  which 
I  am  examining  is  a  psendo-In finite  !  A  little  later  (p.  <>i)  Mr.  Mill 
speaks  of  mo  as  ha^'ing  ^'discovered  (aftei-  others  have  pointed  it  uut) 
that  this  is  a  pseudo-iniinit43."  If  Mr.  Mill  refers  to  any  criticismfl 
published  before  my  Bampton  Lectures,  I  can  only  say  that  1  am 
ignorant  of  their  existence.  If  be  refers  to  his  own  criticismfl,  I 
am  afraid  his  statement  will  hardly  bear  the  test  of  chronology. 
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I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shown  that  my  explanation  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  Infinite,  as  a  pseudo-Infinite,  was  adopted  hy  me  from 
the  beginning,  as  the  most  natural  interpretation,  and  not  forced  upon 
me  by  Mr.  Mill's  or  any  other  person's  criticisms.  But  Mr.  Mill  now 
tells  me  that  for  this  interpretation  there  is  "  not  a  shadow  of 
ground."  I  must  apologize  for  not  being  convinced  by  such 
very  positive  language  ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  passages 
cited  by  Mr.  Mill,  as  conclusive  against  my  interpretation,  are  the 
very  ones  which  have  all  along  convinced  me  that  that  interpretation 
is  right.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  it  seems,  speaks  of  "an  altar  to  the  un- 
known and  unknowable  God."  True ;  and  he  also  speaks  of  the  notion 
of  the  unconditioned  as  being  "only  negative  of  the  conditioned;" 
he  says  that  the  idea  of  the  unconditioned  is  "self-contradictory, 
because  it  is  not  a  notion,  either  simple  or  positive,  but  only  a  fas- 
ciculus of  negations  ;"*  he  says  that  we  annihilate  by  abstraction  the 
object  and  the  subject  of  consciousness,  and  then  "  hypostatise  the 
zero."  t  Would  any  man  in  his  senses  dream  of  consecrating  an 
altar  to  a  fasciculus  of  negatiors  or  a  hypostatiscd  zero?  The  very 
assertion  on  which  Mr.  Mill  most  relies — the  assertion  that  God  is 
unknown — has  no  foundation  on  any  other  interpretation.  If  any 
human  conception  of  the  Infinite  were  a  true  predicate  of  God, 
representing  his  real  nature,  God  would  not  be  unknown,  but  known 
through  that  conception.  It  is  only  because  all  such  conceptions 
prove  on  examination  to  bo  pseudo-infinites,  that  the  Divine  Being 
remains  still  unknown  and  unknowable. 

From  Theology  Mr,  Mill  passes  to  Mathematics,  and  with 
equally  positive  language.  In  his  former  criticism  of  Hamilton, 
ho  declared  Infinite  Space  to  be  a  positive  conception — namely, 
that  of  a  space  greater  than  any  finite  space.  To  my  objection, 
and  that  of  another  critic,  that  this  definition  confounds  the  in- 
finite with  the  indefinite,  Mr.  Mill  now  replies,  "  They  could  not 
have  understood  the  argument  worse  if  they  had  never  read  it.  In- 
definite, in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is  that  which  has  a  limit,  but  a 
limit  either  variable  in  itself,  or  imknown  to  us."J  This  may  be 
what  Mr.  Mill  means  by  indefinite,  but  it  is  certainly  not  what  was 
meant  by  the  authors  whom  I  cited  in  support  of  my  remark.  Des- 
cartes, who  maintained  extension  to  be  without  limit,§  speaks  of  the 
magnitude  of  possible  things  as  ind-'finiic,  because  we  cannot  imagine 
an  extension  "  so  great"  (of  any  finite  magnitude)  as  not  to  admit  a 
greater  ;  and  Cud  worth  speaks  of  body  and  space  as  being  indefinifehj 
increasahlCy  but  not  positively  infinite  ^  because,  be  any  body  "never  so 
great "  (let  it  have  any  finite  magnitude),  it  might  be  still  greater 
and  greater  tcithont  end.     Certainly,  neither  of  these  authors  means 

•  "  DiBCUBsionfl,"  pp.  12, 17.  t  Id.,  p.  21. 
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by  indrfimte  that  wliicli  lias  a  limit ;  aod  both  of  them  give  the  name 
iiuttfinite  to  a  magnitude  having  that  property  which  Mr.  Mill  says 
•*  belongs,  and  can  belong,  only  to  what  is  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term,  both  popular  and  philosophical,  Iniimte" — ^namely,  that 
©f  being  greater  than  any  finite  magnitude.  I  will  now  add  one 
more  authority,  that  of  Leibnitz,  who,  like  Descartes,  is  mathemati- 
caan  as  well  as  metaphysician,  **  Le  vrai  infini  k  la  rigeur  n'est  que 
tahwltt,  qui  est  anterieur  &  toute  composition,  et  n*est  point 
^  par  raddition  des  parties.*'*  And  in  another  place  he  adds, 
"  Accurate  loqucndo,  loco  numeri  iufiniti  dicendum  est  plura  adessc 
quam  numero  ullo  cxprimi  possint ;  aut  loco  linea)  rectas  infinitje,  pro^ 
ductam  esse  rectam  ultra  quamvia  magnitudincm  qua?  assignari  possit* 
ita  ut  semper  major  recta  adsit.^'f  Here  again,  the  idea  of  a  magni- 
tude greater  than  any  assignable  magnitude  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  infinity  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  But  even  if  IMr,  Mill's 
statement  were  perfectly  accurate,  it  would  prove  no  more  than  that 
he  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  by  the  same 
t4*rm.  There  are  three  notions  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
each  other — 1st.  That  of  a  magnitude  actually  infinite — /'.<\,  which 
embraces  all  possible  magnitude  of  its  kind.  *  2nd.  That  of  a  magni- 
tude potentially  infinite — t\c.t  capable  of  increase  without  limit,  and  in 
certain  canes  greater  than  any  assignable  finite  raagnitudc^i  3rd.  That 
of  a  magnitude  greater  than  a  given  finite  magnitude,  but  with  no  actual 
limit  assigned  to  it.  The  first  of  these  is  what  metaphysicians  mean 
by  injiiiitc^  and  the  second  by  ind^fitutr.  The  second  is  generally 
ealle<l  in  finite,  and  the  third  iudrjlnik^  by  mathematicians.  In  Hamil- 
ton's philosophy  the  word  infinite  is  used  in  the  first  sense  ;  in  Mr. 
Mill's  criticisui  it  is  used  in  the  second.  If  ilr.  Mill  regards  the 
two  senses  as  identical,  ho  ought  to  give  some  proof  of  their  identity, 
in  opposition  to  the  eminent  authorities  who  maintain  the  contrary'. 
If  they  are  not  identic-al,  his  sneer  at  8ir  W.  Hamilton,  "Con- 
sidering how  many  recondite  laws  of  physical  nature,  afterwards  veri- 
fitid  by  experience,  have  been  arrived  at  by  trains  of  mathematical 
reasoning  grounded  on  what*  if  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  doctrine  be  correct^ 
is  a  non-existent  conceptiou,  one  would  bo  obliged  to  suppose  that 
conjuring  is  a  highly  successful  mode  of  the  investigation  of  nature,"|| 
— is  a  sneer  utterly  beside  the  mark. 
Aj8  regards  the  third  feature  of  IIamilton*9  philosophy,  the  distinc- 

•  "Nowv.  F^isaia,"  ii.  17  ("Opeia,'*  EnlBoann,  p.  2\{), 
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tion  between  Knowledge  and  Belief,  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  my 
former  remarks,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  added  very  little  to  his.  In  that 
little,  however,  he  seems  to  have  misapprehended  my  view.  I 
certainly  agree  with  Hamilton  in  maintaining  "  that  we  can  believe 
what  is  inconceivable,  but  can  know  only  what  is  conceivable  ;"*  and, 
80  far,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Mill's  statement.  But  I  do  not 
maintain  that  we  can  believe  nothing  hut  what  is  inconceivable  ;  and 
therefore,  when  Mr.  Mill  replies  that  Hamilton  refers  our  original 
convictions,  which  are  conceivable,  to  belief  and  not  to  knowledge,  I 
do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  the  objection.  I  have  before  observed 
that  Hamilton  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  expressed  the  distinction 
in  the  best  language,  nor  applied  it  in  the  best  manner  ;t  and,  so  far, 
I  do  not  undertake  to  defend  him.  But  the  question  is,  not  whether 
the  distinction,  as  employed  by  Hamilton,  is  altogether  free  from 
objection,  but  whether,  as  it  stands  or  in  an  amended  form,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  what  Hamilton  calls  the  main  scope  of  his  speculation 
— namely,  the  position  "  that  we  must  belkre,  as  actual,  much  that 
we  are  unable  (positively)  to  conceive  as  even  possible."  This  position, 
as  explained  in  my  former  article,  is  not  affected  by  Mr.  Mill's  criti- 
cism of  some  of  Hamilton's  details. 

On  Mr.  Mill's  next  chapter,  as  revised  in  his  new  edition,  I  have  only 
two  remarks  to  make.  The  first  relates  to  his  assertion  that  Hamilton 
confuses  three  different  senses  of  the  word  conception.  In  my  former 
criticism  I  maintained  that  these  three  senses  are  all  reducible  to  one. 
Mr.  Mill  now  attempts  to  defend  his  second  sense  (on  the  third  he  has 
nothing  new)  by  maintaining  that  when  Hamilton  speaks  of  being 
imable  to  conceive  a  thing  as  pomhle^  he  means  physically  possible  as 
a  fact,  not  logically  possible  as  a  notion.  Hamilton,  however,  has 
distinctly  told  us  that  he  regards  conception  as  a  test  of  logical 
possibility  only.  To  Reid's  remark,  that  a  man's  being  able  to  con- 
ceive a  thing  is  no  proof  that  it  is  possible,  he  appends  a  not«,  "  not 
certainly  that  it  is  really  possible^  but  that  it  is  problematically  possible 
— i.e.y  involves  no  contradiction — violates  no  law  of  thought.  This 
latter  is  that  possibility  alone  in  question,  "f  The  very  examples 
which  Mr.  Mill  cites  are  against  him.  He  refers  to  Hamilton's 
statement  of  the  law  of  the  Conditioned :  "  The  Conditioned  is  the 
mean  between  two  extremes — two  unconditionates,  exclusive  of  each 
other,  neither  of  which  can  be  conceived  as  possible,  but  of  which,  on 
the  principles  of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle,  one  must  be 
admitted  as  necessary."  According  to  Mr.  Mill,  Hamilton  here  means 
the  same  thing  as  when  the  existence  of  Antipodes  was  said  to  be 
inconceivable,  because  it  was  supposed  that,  by  the  law  of  gravitation, 
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tliey  must  fall  off  the  under  side  of  the  earth !  This  latter  senae,  he 
says,  '*  extends  the  term  inconceiyable  to  every  combination  of  facts 
which,  to  the  mind  simply  contemplating  it,  appears  incredible."* 
According  to  this  interpretation,  then,  Hamilton  maintained^  not 
that  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  are  mentally  inconceivable,  but 
that  they  are  conceived  as  physically  impossible,  /.^.,  incredible ;  and 
that  of  the^e  two  incn'tiibk'  alternatives,  one  miijfit  bo  hcUcrcd.  I 
totally  deny  Mr.  Mill's  right  to  sadcEe  Hamilton  with  this  nonsense, 
when  his  omi  lanp^uage  clearly  points  to  another  meaning.  He 
fliiys^  "The  imconditionally  unlimited,  or  the  Lt finite^  the  micondi- 
tiunully  liinitod,  or  the  Ab^ohite,  cannot  positively  be  coH^frued  to  the 
mtnd.^f  Shortly  afterwards,  he  repeats  the  assertion  in  the  form, 
*'  The  Conditioned  is  the  mean  between  two  extremes,  neither  of  ichich 
hi*  conceived  m  pomible,'"X  ^^^  whole  tenor  of  the  argument 
that  Hamilton  is  not  thinking  of  laws  of  matter,  but  of  laws 
fht.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  my  otnti  language, 
which  Mr.  Mill  endeavoiu*s  to  press  to  the  support  of  his  view,  is 
directly  oppofied  to  it.  IfVlien  I  say,  "  to  conceive  a  thing  as  possible* 
we  must  conceive  the  manner  in  which  it  is  possible,"  I  mean 
mentally  possible  as  a  notion,  not  physically  possible  as  a  fact. 

My  other  remark  refers  to  a  passage  in  which  Mr,  ^V\\\  considorK 
that  I  have  **ejitirely  missed  the  point  of  his  argument."  He  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  Hamilton,  that  intinitj^  is  no  more  incon- 
^ceivable  than  any  large  finite  number,  such  aa  695,788,  because  in 
the  latter  case,  as  well  aa  in  the  former,  we  cannot  go  over  ever\* 
ite  unit.  To  this  I  replie<l,  that,  though  we  do  not  go  over 
separate  unit,  we  can,  in  the  latter  instance,  exhaust  the  sum 
by  dealing  with  its  units  in  large  masses,  which  we  cannot  do  in  the 
former.  Mr.  Mill  now  replies,  **  If  Mr.  Manscl  had  considered  n 
little,  he  would  have  seen  my  argument  to  be  that  we  need  not 
exhaust  the  infinite  to  be  enabled  to  conceive  it:  since,  in  point  of 
[ifiict,  we  do  not  exhaust  the  finite  numbers,  which  it  is  admitted  that 
we  can  and  do  conceive,  "fci  I  did  not  misunderstand  Mr.  MillV 
argument,  but  I  dissented  &om  his  premise.  I  maintained  that  we 
do  exhaust  the  finite  number  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  its  units  in 
BIX  digits,  tliough  we  do  not  go  over  each  unit  separately.     Wben 

%  MiU,  by  means  of  any  niunber  of  digits,  has  arri%^ed  at  the  end 

of  the  unit.-*  contained  in  infinitv,  I  will  admit  that  the  two  cases 

J  ." 

[mre  parallel. 

I  Lave  had  to  say  so  much  about  Mr.  Mill's  controversy  with  Sir 
>W*  Hamilton,  that  I  have  but  veiy  little  space  left  to  notice  hbs 
iiwiewed  attack  on  myself.  But  bis  fundamental  misconception  of 
[iBj  argomcnt  as  a  whole  renders  it  less  necessary  to  dwell  minutely 
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on  details.  Of  the  extent  of  that  misconception  I  had  no  notion  till 
I  found  him  maintaining  in  this  last  edition  that  I  was  not  in  the 
least  aware  of  the  point  which  it  was  my  main  purpose  to  prove — 
namely,  that  the  Infinite  examined  in  my  Lectures  is  a  Pseudo- 
Infinite.  I  had  wTitten,  and  indeed  printed,  a  summary  of  my 
argument  on  this  point,  which  I  am  compelled  to  omit  from  want  of 
space.  I  must  limit  my  notice  at  present  to  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Mill's 
rejoinders.* 

The  purport  of  my  argument  being  to  show  that  we  have  not  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  Divine  attributes  in  themselves,  but  only  a 
probahiliff/f  based  on  an  imperfect  representation  of  them  in  the 
analogous  attributes  of  human  nature,  Mr.  Mill  objecte<l,  with  much 
vehemence  of  language,  that  if  the  Divine  attributes  are  only 
analogous  to,  not  identical  with,  the  human,  they  ought  not  to  be 
called  by  the  same  name ;  and  that  he  himself  would  rather  go  to 

•  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  briefly  pointing  out  some  misrepresentations  to 
"which  I  have  not  room  to  reply  at  length.  I  do  not,  as  Mr.  !MiU  supposes  (p.  113), 
use  the  word  absolute  in  tho  sense  of  perfect.  The  statement  to  wliich  ho  refers 
is  part  of  an  argument  intended  to  show  that  tho  philosophical  conception  of  the 
absolute  is  not  an  adequate  representation  of  God ;  and  its  inadequacy  is  asserted 
on  the  ground  that  the  absolute  cannot  bo  conceived  ns  becoming  a  cause  with- 
out imperfection  before  or  after.  The  assumption  on  which  this  reasoning  rests 
is  not  that  absolute  means  perfecty  but  that  nothing  which  is  not  perfect  can  be 
identified  with  God.  The  other  passage  cited  by^  ]Mr.  Mill  is  equally  irrelevant.  Had 
ho  read  the  quotation  from  Fichte,  in  the  note  appended  to  this  passage,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  term  absolute  is  used  in  its  proper  sense  aa  free  from  necessary  relation.  That 
which  docs  not  exhaust  the  universe  is  a  part  only  of  tho  universe,  and  a  part  is  neces- 
sarily related  to  other  parts.  In  the  same  place,  Mr  ]Mill  charges  me  with  borrowing  a 
definition  of  the  absolute  from  Dr.  Calderwood,  and  then  denying  half  of  it.  If  he  had 
compared  my  text  with  my  note,  he  would  have  seen  that  I  do  nothing  of  tho  kind. 
Tho  definition  adopted  in  my  text  is  merely  tho  half  which  I  admit.  The  context  cited 
in  the  note  is  no  part  of  the  definition,  but  a  comment  of  Dr.  Calderwood's  which  is 
open  to  further  examination.  I  accept  this  comment  only  this  far,  that  I  hold  that  it  is 
no  part  of  the  definition  of  the  absolute  that  it  is  incapable  of  oxiating  in  relation,  but 
only  that  it  does  not  necessarily  so  exist.  The  incapacity,  though  a  logical  consequence 
of  the  philosophy  of  tlio  absolute,  and  maintained  as  such  by  its  most  consistent  teachers, 
is  not  assumed  in  tho  definition. 

t  Here  again  Mr.  lilill  meets  mo  with  a  criticism  which  the  slightest  attention  to  my 
argument  would  have  shown  to  be  inapplicable.  The  practical  result  of  this  reduction 
of  rational  theology  to  probabilities  instead  of  certainties  is  to  show,  as  I  have  said, 
"  not  that  man's  judgments  are  u-orthkss  in  relation  to  Divine  things,  but  that  they  are 
fallible."  Mr.  Mill  replies,  "  If  this  were  all,  there  would  be  nothing  for  him  and  the 
nationalists  to  quarrel  about ;  for  who  ever  asserted,  of  any  human  reasoning,  that  it 
is  infallible?"  (p.  128).  This  objection  was  anticipated  and  answered  in  the  context. 
After  speaking  of  rational  criticism  as  furnishing  "  only  one  probable  presumption  out  of 
many,"  I  add,  "  A  truth  so  obvious  as  this  may  perhaps  be  thought  hardly  worth 
announcing  as  the  result  of  an  elaborate  inquiry.  But  tho  whole  history  of  religious 
controversy  bears  witness  that,  however  evident  in  theory,  there  is  no  truth  more  liablo 
to  be  neglected  in  practice."  (Bampton  Lectures,  p.  164.)  When  a  man  says  *'  Thia 
doctrine  is  repugnant  to  my  reason,  or  to  my  moral  sense,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
true,"  he  practically  assumes  his  reaso^,  or  his  moral  sense,  to  be  so  far  infallible  that 
no  other  witness  is  needed  in  the  case.  Of  this  practical  assumption  of  iniallibility 
sufficient  instances  will  be  found  in  writers  quoted  in  my  notes. 
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liell  than  so  csoll  them.  To  this  I  replied,  that  we  constantly  employ 
the  same  name,  and  ri<?htly  empUiy  it,  in  other  ca-ses  of  a  similar 
ktnd ;  t.ij.  to  the  goodness  of  a  father  and  the  goodness  of  a  sou, 
which  are  not  identical,  hut  analogous;  i.<*.  which  have  the  same 
relation  to  their  respective  duties.  Let  as  now  hear  ^Ir.  Mill's  reply 
hifi  jiftr  I'llii 'n\\\. 


I 


re  in  \\  nioao  ui  ronin»versy  which  I  do  not  rememher  to  havt>  seen  in 
any  enumeration  of  FjJlacies,  but  whicb  will  some  day  find  a  place  thertN  under 
saint?  i?u<rh  naiuf  as  the  Inversion  of  Parts.  It  consists  in  indignantly  ^'in- 
diciitiii^  as  ugtiiii.st  your  adversary  the  ver>^  principle  which  he  is  usscrtiug 
;t  yourself.  \Vould  not  any  reader  of  the  abo%'e  passage  suppose  that 
Mr.  Mansel  who  is  contending  against  me  for  the  *  community  of 
meaning'  of  the  word  good*  to  whatever  being  it  is  applied,  instejid  of  me 
against  him  ?  It  is  I  who  say  that  as  goodness  in  a  good  father  is  the  very 
Mme  qoahty  with  goodness  in  a  good  son,  go  goodness  in  a  good  God  must 
bo,  in  all  but  degree,  the  same  quality  as  goodness  in  a  good  man.  or  we 
are  not  entitled  to  call  it  goodness.  It  is  l^lr.  Mansel  who  denies  this, 
aliirming  that  there  is  more  than  a  difference  of  degree.*  And  unless  he  is 
tu  be  understood  as  surrendering  this  point  by  the  illustrations  he  now 
employs,  his  defence  is  no  defence  at  all ;  for  it  confounds  a  difference  in 
the  outward  circum^itunces  in  which  a  moral  quality  has  to  be  exercised 
with  a  difference  in  the  quality  itself.'* — (P.  127.) 


What  Mr.  Mill  means  hy  charging  me  with  his  newly-invented 

fallacy,  I  am  utterly  tumble  to  imagine.     The  cciac  between  us  stands 

thns,     I  assert   that  certain  attributes  of  God  are  not  identical  with, 

hut  aimlogous  to,  the  corresponding  attributes  in  man.     **  Then,  sir,** 

aays  Mr.  MiU,  "  you  have  no  right  to  call  them  by  the  same  name:*.** 

^"Whjnot?"!  reply.     **Dowe  not  use  the  same  names  in  other 

^■■Ma,  such  as  that  of  a  father  and  a  son^  where  the  attributes  ai*c  not 

^Hkticalj  but  analogous?  *'  *'  8ir,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  **  you  have  taken  my 

B  place/'    I  can  assure  Mr.  MiU  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention 

of  taking  his  place,  and  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  take  it. 

In  fact,  if  either  of  us  has  been  guilty  of  this  "inversion  of  parts," 

I  it  is  Mr.  MiU  who  has  taken  my  place.  I  have  always  maintained 
that  God  is  good  in  the  same  sense  in  which  man  is  good,  notwith- 
standing that  the  relation  between  the  two  attributes  is  one,  not  of 
identity,  but  of  analogy.  But  I  maintain  also  that  our  conception 
of  goodness,  being  directly  derived  from  its  lower  and  human  mani- 


*  Mr.  Mill  lajB  great  stress  an  the  point  tb&t  the  Divine  attributes  must  be  regarded 
u  differing  from  the  htLTnaa  in  <<«^r«r  only,  not  in  kind,  I  do  not  objuct  to  thiB  Ungtut^ 
pfoperly  interpreted ;  but  I  regard  the  diitinclion  between  degree  nnd  kind,  when 
ftpptietl  to  tpuituaJ  attributcB,  as  too  vagnie  and  arbitrary  to  be  of  any  v&lao  ns  a 
eritetioa.  The  real  queation  \a  simply  thif« :  Boee  Mr.  Mill  admit  the  difervocea 
iMtireen  the  attTibutes  of  God  and  the  coiTesponding  attributee  of  man,  which  I  pointed 
oat  in  my  former  article,  Conte^nporari/  Jiri'inc,  vol.  i.,  pp.  214,  21  u,  Phil,  of  th4 
(hndiimtttt,  pp.  164-167  P  If  ho  does  not,  there  is  a  sub^itantial  ground  of  contrOTeny 
betwei^n  118.  If  he  does,  the  question  vhelher  these  differencea  shall  be  called  differenoea 
or  of  degree,  ia  one  merely  of  words.  , 
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festation,  is  imperfect,  and  may  lead  to  error  when  we  employ  it  as 
a  criterion  to  judge  of  the  goodness  of  particular  phenomena  in  God's 
natural  providence  or  in  revelation.  Mr.  Mill,  on  the  other  hand, 
declares  that  he  will  call  no  being  good  who  is  not  what  he  means 
when  he  applies  the  epithet  to  his  fellow  creatures ;  and  as  his  only 
means  of  judging  are  by  the  phenomena  through  which  such  a  being 
is  manifested,  the  declaration  can  only  mean  that  he  will  call  no  being 
good,  the  phenomena  of  whose  action  in  any  way  differ  from  those 
of  a  good  man.  But  he  now  turns  round  and  tells  me  that  a  son 
who  is  not  able  to  discern  the  goodness  of  his  father's  acts  may  still 
believe  that  his  father  is  good,  and  that  his  inability  to  discern  the 
goodness  is  owing  to  his  own  ignorance  of  the  conduct  required  in 
his  father's  position.  This  is  in  substance  precisely  what  I  said 
in  my  Bampton  Lectures,  long  before  Mr.  Mill's  criticisms  were 
written.  "  "We  are  indeed  bound  to  believe  that  a  Revelation  given 
by  God  can  never  contain  anything  that  is  really  unwise  or  un- 
righteous ;  but  we  are  not  always  capable  of  estimating  exactly  the 
wisdom  or  righteousness  of  particular  doctrines  or  precepts."  (P.  156.) 
There  is  only  one  more  of  Mr.  Mill's  rejoinders  which  I  shall 
notice  at  present.  He  asserted  that  the  doubt  concerning  the  Divine 
attributes  was  only  raised  with  regard  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
but  was  never  heard  of  with  regard  to  his  power ;  and  he  suggested 
that  the  reason  of  this  was  because  those  who  speak  in  the  name  of 
God  have  need  of  the  human  conception  of  his  power  to  enforce 
obedience,  but  are  content  that  his  goodness  should  be  conceived  only 
as  something  inconceivable,  **  because  they  are  so  often  required  to 
teach  doctrines  respecting  Him  which  conflict  irreconcilably  with  all 
goodness  that  we  can  conceive."  My  reply  to  this  insinuation  was  a 
denial  of  the  supposed  fact  on  which  it  rests  ;  and  I  pointed  out  that 
the  conception  of  infinite  power  had  suggested  the  same  difficulties, 
and  had  been  discussed  by  philosophers  and  theologians  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  goodness.  Let 
us  now  hear  Mr.  Mill's  rejoinder : — 

**  In  return  for  the  information  thus  liberally  bestowed,  I  humbly  reply, 
that  I  have  heard  of  such  questions ;  but  I  see  in  them  (with  the  exception 
of  the  second,  which  relates  to  the  meaning  of  Power,  not  of  Infinite  power) 
only  inquiries,  mostly  frivolous,  how  much  more  power  God  has  than  man. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  conception  of  the  power  itself,  w^hich  is  in  both 
cases  the  same,  namely,  the  conformity  of  the  event  to  the  volition.""      The 

*  A  more  unfortunato  definition  for  Mr.  Mill's  purpose  could  hardly  have  been 
selected.  For  Upoiccr^  as  predicated  of  man,  means  the  conformity  of  the  event  to  the 
volition,  man  assuredly  can  do  no  more  than  he  actually  wills  to  do ;  for  there  can  be  no 
conformity  except  where  there  is  a  volition  and  an  event.  If,  then,  the  question, 
whether  Gt)d  can  do  that  which  He  does  not  will  to  do,  is  a  question  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  power,  it  is  one  of  those  very  questions  which  Mr.  Mill  says  are  never  heard  of ; 
namely,  whether  power  in  GK>d  has  the  same  meaning  as  power  in  man.  Another 
of  my  questions  was,  "  whether  God  could  have  made  [had  power  to  make]  a  better 
world  than  the  existing  one  P  "    According  to  Mr.  Mill's  interpretation,  this  means, 
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Divino  omnipoteDce  is  always  supposed  to  mean  an  infinite  degree  of  this, 
and  not  of  anything  el8e/'--(P.  128.) 


Surely  ttis  is  an  inBtaiice  of  the  fullacy  which  Mr.  Mill  is  so  fond 
of  charging  on  his  opponents,  ignof*af\o  efcnc/u\  The  point  at  issue  is, 
not  whiit  these  questions  are  supposed  to  be  by  Hr»  MiII»  but  what 
they  arc  supposed  to  b©  by  those  whom  he  accuses.  Mr.  Mill  charged 
me  (and  I  suppose  others  also,  for  he  uses  the  plural  number,  though 
he  mentions  no  other  names)  with  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
Divine  attributea,  interpreting  power  in  one  way  and  goodness  in 
another,  as  may  suit  our  puq)08e.  My  partners  in  this  charge  I  cannot 
defend  till  I  know^  who  they  are  and  what  they  have  said ;  but  lor 
mysell*  I  reply  that  1  do  no  such  thing :  I  interpret  potcer  in  tho 
same  way  in  which  I  interpret  goodnPHH :  I  see  the  same  difficulties 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other  ;  and  in  ray  writings  I  have  actuaUy  treated 
both  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Mill  replies  that  his  interpretation 
differs  from  mine  ;  that  he  does  not  see,  in  the  questions  concerning 
power,  any  similarity  to  those  concerning  goodness.  What  is  that  to 
me,  go  long  as  I  believe  them  to  be  similar  ?  The  accusation  con- 
cem«  my  personal  consistency  in  dealing  with  two  sets  of  questions ; 
and  this  miist  be  decided  by  my  interpretation  of  those  questions,  not 
by  another  man's. 

The  above  remarks  are  not  put  forward  as  a  complete  examination 
of  the  new  matter  contained  in  this  portion  of  Mr.  Mill's  third  edition. 
iSome  of  his  criticisms,  which  might  be  conveniently  dealt  with,  after 
his  own  manner,  in  the  form  of  notes  to  the  passages  criticised,  can- 
not be  fairly  examined  in  a  separate  article  without  an  amount  of 
tition,  with  text,  comment,  and  comment  on  comment,  which 
d  go  far  beyond  the  space  which  you  have  kindly  perraitted  rae 
to  occupy  in  your  pages.     But  as  it  is  uncertain  when  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  reprinting  my  "  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,"  and 
(airly  confronting  my  own  text  with  Mr,  Mill's  defence  and  coimter- 
,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  your  permission  to  submit  to  your 
era  a  few  specimens  by  which  they  may  judge — e^t  pnlc  Hrrcufcm 
—how  far  the  new^  form  of  Mr.  Mill's  asftault  on  Sir  William  flamil- 

I  ton  is  sn  improvement  on  the  old  one. 
I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 
Yours  faithfiUly, 
H.  L.  Maxsel. 
«li0th£r  Ood  had  a  cotiformity  of  erent  to  ToUtion  to  make  a  better  world  than  the 
friiting  one.    Leibnitx  would  have  been  MmewhAt  utonuhed  at  this  comiztent  on  the 
Tkrodir^e,     Another  quGntion  wat,  **  whether  Ood'a  perfect  foreknowledj^e  10  compatible 
with  ilia  own  perfect  liberty  [pow<ir  to  act  as  He  plea«Oi]K*     According  to  Mr.  Mill. 
Iha  PMwnIng  of  this  aeoteace  is,  whethar  Ood's  perfect  foreknowledge  is  compatible  with 
Ibt  perfect  conformity  of  all  ercnta  to  His  volition !    I  nc«d  hardly  add  that  I  do  not 
mj9c\(  Mrijft  !ifr.  flIilJ*»  detlnition ;  and  that  1  do  not  maintain  that   power,  any  mow 
goodneaa,  hai  a  difliurcnt  meaning  in  relation  to  Grod  and  man* 
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IL— WILLIAM  CHILLINGWORTH. 


TTTILLIAM  CHILLINGWORTH  is  a  more  prominent  figure  in 
*  *  the  history  of  religious  opinion  in  England  than  John  Hales. 
His  name  is  widely  known  to  English  Protestants,  and  his  great 
work,  if  not  really  read  and  studied  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be,  is 
yet  generally  acknowledged  as  a  bulwark  of  Protestant  argument,  and 
one  of  its  chief  trophies  in  the  long- waged,  still  imfinished  conflict 
with  sacerdotal  theory  and  ecclesiastical  exclusiveness. 

In  the  present  paper  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  narration  of 
Chilling  worth's  life,  which  presents  some  features  of  remarkable  and 
pathetic  interest.  In  a  second  paper  we  shall  discuss  fully  the  principles 
of  his  great  work,  "  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salva- 
tion," and  endeavour  to  estimate  its  true  meaning  and  value  in  the 
history  of  religious  Thought.  Our  main  authorities  for  the  facts  of 
his  life  are  Wood's  "  Athena)  Oxonienses,"  *  and  the  "  Historical  and 
Critical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Chillingworth," 
by  Des  Maizeaux,  the  latter  a  work  of  a  more  elaborate,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  more  worthy  character  than  the  memoir  by  the  same  author 
of  Hales. 

Chillingworth  was  eighteen  years   younger  than  Hales,  having 

•  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.,  vol.  ii.J 
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1}een  born  in  Oxford  in  October*  1602*  His  father  was  Mayor  of 
Oxford ;  and  William  Laud,  al*ter wards  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury, 
tiien  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  was  his  godfather.*  This 
connection  was  a  significant  one  in  his  after  history.  He  was 
"educated  in  grammar  learning  under  Edward  Sylvester,  a  noted 
Latinist  and  Grecian  ;  "  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  '*  became  a  scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Robert  Skinner."  He 
was  admitted  Master  of  Arts  in  1623,  and  Fellow  of  the  same  Col- 
lege in  1628.t  *'He  was  there  ob?M?rved/*  says  Wood,  "to  be  no 
'drudge  at  his  study,  but  being  a  man  of  great  parts  woidd  do  much 
in  a  little  time  when  he  settled  to  it."  According  to  the  same  autho- 
rity,  bo  was  also  noted  thus  early  for  his  keenly  intellectual  and  argu- 
menttttive  disposition. 

*'  He  would  often  walk  in  the  coUcge  grove  and  contemplate  ;  bat  when 

ho  met  with  any  scholar  there,  he  would  enter  discourse,  aud  dispute  with 

him  purposely,  to  facilitate  and  make  the  way  of  \\Tiinf»Uu|^  eommon  with 

which  was  a  fashion  used  in  those  days,  especially  amonpf  the  dis- 

^mtiti^  theologists,  or  among  those  that  set  themselves  apart  purposely  for 

divinity.'* 

He  did  not  confine  his  studies  to  di\Tnity,  hut  applied  himself  with 
great  success  to  mathematics,  and  even  obtained  some  reputation  as  a 
poet*  He  finds  a  place  along  with  his  friend  Hales  in  Sir  Jolm  Suck- 
ling's "  Session  of  the  Poets."  "  His  intimati*  friends  were  Sir  Lucius 
Gary,  afterwards  Viscount  Falkland,  3Ir.  John  Hales,  of  Eton,  t^c. ;  but 
more  particularly  Mr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Juxon  in 
the  Sec  of  Canterbury."  J 

The  time  when  Chillingworth  was  thus  engaged  studying  and 
disputing  at  Oxford  was  a  time  of  great  controversial  excitement  in 
England.  Even  before  the  death  of  King  James,  in  1625,  the 
Court  had  sho>^Ti  signs  of  a  leaning  to  Home,  James's  Calvinistic 
enthusiasm,  which  found  vent  in  the  patronage  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  had  passed  away.  The  High  Cliurch  party,  mainly  Anninian 
\j\  its  doctrinal  tendencies,  was  gradually  rising  to  power.  The 
liomanists  began  to  raise  their  beads  once  more,  and  Komish  priests 
traversed  the  count r}^  without  molestation.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  and  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Henrietta,  sister  of 
llenrj'  IT.  of  France,  Popish  influences  were  permitted  still  greater 
scope.  The  Queen  herself  was,  of  course,  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  she 
.•stipulated  for  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  a  due  attend- 
ance of  its  ministers — a  bishop,  with  twenty-eight  priests  or  monks, 
and  a  chapel  wherever  she  might  happen  to  i-eside.  The  children  of 
the  marriage  were  to  be  trained  under  her  care  till  they  were  thirteen. 

•  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.,  vol.  ii.  f  lb. 

\  Account  by  Maizeaux.    iShddon  became  ^Vrtihbiahop  of  Otmtcrbuiy  to  16C3. 
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The  natural  consequence  of  all  tMs  was  great  activity  and  excitement 
among  the  agents  of  Romanism,  It  8eemotl  then,  a.s  on  t-o  many 
subsequent  occasions,  that  England  might  be  once  more  gained  to 
the  Catholic  fold.  Several  Jesuits  and  **  Seminary  Priests/*  as  they 
were  called,  were  very  active  among  the  youth  of  the  universities, 
and  made  not  a  few  converts,  who  were  generally  conveyed  to  English 
seminaries  abroad.  The  attention  of  Parliament  was  aroused  to  this 
evil,  and  it  petitioned  the  King  on  the  subject  in  1628,  the  same  year 
in  which  Chiltingworth  obtained  his  Fellowship,  The  petition,  how- 
ever, had  little  effect,  notwithstanding  the  Royal  promises ;  and  the 
ParKament  continued  its  complaints.  The  Popish  missionaries  were 
intrepid  and  persevering,  and  easily  succeeded  in  eluding  the  feeble 
attempts  that  were  made  to  search  and  apprehend  them. 

Among  the«e  missionaries  there  was  one  known  under  the  name  of 
John  Fisher,  a  Jesuit  of  great  acuteness,  and  of  enthusiastic  ambition 
in  the  work  of  proselytism.  He  was  a  native  of  Durham,  and  a  convert 
&om  Protestantism.*  Hie  proper  nanie  was  Perse  or  Percey*  He  is 
described  as  a  "  generosus  athleta  Christi/'  who  feared  neither  pain 
nor  imprieomnent  in  the  service  of  his  faith  in  making  converts,  in 
which  he  was  very  suRcessful-t  Fisher  was  **  much  conversant  in 
Oxlbrd."  He  devoted  himself  to  the  students,  especially  such  as  gave 
promise  of  future  distinction.  Chilli ngu'orth  very  soon  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  **  used  all  means  possible  to  be  acquainted  with 
him/' J  He  drew  him  into  controversy,  which  could  not  have  been 
a  difficult  task.  Chillingworth's  mind  was  already  excited  on  the 
question  of  an  Infallible  living  Judge  in  matters  of  faith,  and  this 
became  the  gre^t  t^pic  of  dispute  between  theuL  The  Jesuit  was 
master  of  his  controyersial  weapons,  and  succeeded  in  silencing 
Chillingworth.  He  found  himself  **  unable  to  answer  the  arguments 
of  the  Jesuit ;  "  nor  was  he  pleased  with  ''  the  solutions  which  were 
given  him  by  those  of  our  learned  di^^nes  to  whom  he  proposed  the 
eaid  arguments."  §  These  "solutions  "  did  not  seem  to  him  to  meet  the 
case ;  he  craved,  as  so  many  minds  before  and  since  have  done,  for  a 
decisive  tribunid  in  religious  controversy  as  the  only  refuge  from  the 
doubts  which  tormented  him,  Romanism  alone  profeased  to  oiFer  such 
a  tribunal,  and  the  conectjucnce  was,  that  he  forsook  the  ^Vnglican 
communion  and  sought  satisfaction  in  that  of  Rome.     He  wrote  a 


•  **  Bibliotliecii  Scriptonim,  Soc.  Jeau/'  quoted  by  Maizeaux,  p.  5. 

t  lb.  The  Duchess  of  Buckinghftiii,  go  earJy  aa  1622,  wa«  convertoJ  by  Fisher— a  faijt 
narrated  in  tho  "Bibliotheca,"  &c.,  hat  also  confirmed  by  Laud  (**  Diaxy,"  p.  6,  and  **  Hk- 
tory  and  Trial  of  Arch.  Laud,"  p,  225),  who  further  says  that  "the  MarfjMsa,  her  son, 
wiia  almost  lost  to  the  CThurch  of  England  between  the  continual  cunning  labour  of  this 
Jeauit,  and  the  p«irfiUEifiion9  of  hia  mother." 

+  Wood'i  Ath-  Oxon.,  rol  li.  $  lb. 
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letter  on  the  subject  to  his  Mend  Sheldon,  urging  upon  him.tibo 
serious  consideration  of  the  two  following  queries  : — 

*♦  1st.  Whether  it  be  evident  from  Scriptare,  and  Fathers*  aiid  rcaaou, 
from  the  goodness  of  God,  iiud  the  necesaity  of  mankind,  that  Iheru  must  be 
some  one  Church  infallible  in  matters  of  faith.  2nd.  Whether  there  bo  ;ijiy 
other  society  of  men  in  the  world  beside  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  either 
can  upon  good  warrant — or»  indeed,  at  all,  challenge  to  itself  the  privilef^t)  oi 
lufaUibility  iu  matters  of  faith/' '' 

An  attentiye  consideration  of  these  (juesfion^  appeared  to  hiui  m 
his  present  stat^?  of  mind  to  lend  neeeiisarily  io  an  affirmative  con- 
clusion in  the  first,  and  a  negative  conclusion  in  the  second.  He  ex- 
pressed his  happiness  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  had  entered,  and 
hoped  that  it  might  please  God  to  diaw  hii>  friend  after  hLm.f 

Fisher  did  not  of  course  lose  sight  of  so  promising  a  pupil.  Bo 
induced  him  to  set  do%rn  in  writing  his  motives  or  reason?  for  embrae- 
ing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  also  to  proceed  to  the  coUego 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Douay,  >vith  a  view  to  his  more  perfect  training  in 
its  characteristic  principles.  The  exact  date  of  his  journey  to  Douay 
is  not  ascertained,  but  ho  made  only  a  short  stay  there.J  It  was  ii 
luckless  step  in  Chillingworth's  case,  sending  him  to  a  Jesuit  semi- 
nary. Close  contact  with  the  sj'^tem  which  he  had  embraced  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  arouse  the  higher  susceptibilities  of  a  mind  like 
his.  It  had  been  his  restlessness  of  inquiry,  his  frank  fearlessness  in 
iearch  of  truth,  whieh  had  led  him  to  Romanism.  The  Roman  Catholic 
ippeared  to  him  for  the  time  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument,  with 
the  fullest  attention  which  he  could  give  to  the  subject.  But  a  mind 
m  truth-loving,  candid,  and  keen-sighted,  could  not  halt  in  the  investi- 
gation on  which  it  had  entered.  Ue  was  especially  ill-fitted  to  fall  iu 
with  the  routine  of  Douay,  and  the  dialectic  and  practical  studies  by 
which  Jesuitism  sought  to  confirm  converts  and  bring  them  under  the 
full  discipline  of  their  new  faith.  Never  was  man  less  fitted  to  bccom*j 
a  Jesuit  priest,  and  give  up  his  mind  to  the  service  of  others.  More- 
over his  godfather.  Dr.  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  having  heard  of 
his  conversion  with  great  concern,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
bira.  ChiUingworth  responded  with  **  a  groat  deal  of  moderation, 
candour,  and  impartiality,"  and  the  prelate  continued  to  "press  Liai 
with  several  arguments  against  tbe  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  th«; 
Romanista."  The  result  was  that  Fisher's  convert  passed  speedily  oat 
of  his  hands.  His  inquisitive,  argumentative  spirit  dug  deeper  intc» 
the  heart  of  the  subject,  beneath  the  fallacieR  which  had  puzzled  and 
captivated  him.  The  atmosphere  of  Douay  became  imendurable,  aiMl 
he  returned  to  England  in  lt)31  ;§  paid  a  Hsit  to  Laud,  who  welcomed 
him  with  kindness,  and  tben  with  the  bishop's  approval  returned  to 
•  MaiiMttx,  p.  8.  t  lb.  :   fT% .  p,  t>.  }  Wood,  t«1.  iL 
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Oxfoi'd,  "in  order  to  complete  the  important  work  lie  was  upon,  a 
free  inquiry  into  religion.'** 

Such  is  the  story,  so  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  of  Chilling- 
worth's  conversion  to  Rome,  and  reconversion  to  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  unveil  the  inner  meaning  of  such  a  crisis, 
unless  when  the  veil  is  voluntarily  lifted,  as  it  has  been  in  our  time 
so  remarkably  in  a  case  as  different  as  possible  from  that  of  Chilling- 
worth,  both  in  character  and  issue.  We  should  probably  mistake, 
however,  if  we  attributed  too  much  either  way  to  the  external  agents 
alleged  to  have  influenced  Chillingworth — Fisher  in  the  one  c^ise, 
and  Laud  in  the  other.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  force  of  their 
reasonings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chillingworth's  motive  power 
in  both  cases  was  from  within  rather  than  from  without.  This  is 
(•lear  to  any  one  who  really  understands  the  character  of  his  mind. 
And  although  he  has  left  us  no  confessions,  it  is  no  less  evident  from 
the  tenor  of  his  preface  to  his  great  work,  which  has  a  peculiar  interest 
in  a  biographical  point  of  view.  In  this  preface  he  says  that  it  was 
his  desire — 

**  To  go  the  right  way  to  eternal  happiness ;  and  whether  this  way  he  on 
the  left  or  straightforward,  whether  it  be  by  following  a  Uving  guide,  or  by 
seeking  my  directions  in  a  book,  or  by  hearkening  to  the  secret  whispers  of 
fiome  private  friend,  to  me  it  is  indifferent.  And  ho  that  is  otherwise 
affected,  and  hath  not  a  traveller's  indifference,  which  Epictetus  requires  in 
all  that  would  find  the  truth,  but  much  desires  in  respect  of  his  ease  or 
pleasiuro,  or  profit  or  advancement,  or  satisfaction  of  friend,  or  any  human 
consideration,  that  one  way  should  be  true  rather  than  other,  it  is  odds 
but  ho  will  take  his  desire  that  it  should  be  so  for  an  assurance  that  it 
is  so." I 

This  was  not  his  case,  he  continues,  xmless  he  deceives  himself.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  and  was  unwilling  "  to  take  anything  upon  trust, 
and  to  believe  it  without  asking  himself  why."  Nor  was  he  disposed 
"  to  follow  like  a  sheep  every  shepherd  that  should  take  upon  him  to 
guide  me ;  or  every  flock  that  shoidd  chance  to  go  before  me ;  but 
most  apt  and  most  willing  to  be  led  by  reason  to  my  way  or  from  it, 
and  submitting  all  other  reasons  to  this  one :  God  hath  said  so ; 
therefore,  it  is  true."  He  explains,  further,  that  he  did  not  expect 
"mathematical  demonstrations  on  matters  plainly  incapable  of  them." 
All  that  he  wished  were  "  reasons  "  which,  "  being  weighed  in  an  even 
balance,  held  by  an  even  hand  with  those  on  the  other  side,  would 

*  *  Maizeaux,  p.  13.  In  his  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords  ("  History  of  the  Troubles 
and  Tryal  of  William  Laud,"  &c.,  p.  227),  Laud  pleaded  in  favour  of  his  own  Pro- 
testantism his  connection  with  Chillingworth  and  the  influence  he  had  exercised  in 
reconverting  him  from  Komanism ;  and  we  are  bound  to  remember  this  great  service, 
whatever  judgment  we  pronounce  on  Laud's  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
t  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  2.    Oxford  University  Press. 
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Kgfat  and  t^  cftfan  fgiawniag  timv^tfUiiifw  vbkii  is  €OQtiniia% 
atidng'  Idglfeer  qoMtinw  and  liiBn^  at  a  dearer  si^kL  It  was  !l» 
^wdal  cliaractartstie  to  fliqiimtffl  be  i«acbfid  sooie  Insis  of  prtn* 
ciple  on  wliich  be  could  re«t  in  tlie  full  light  of  Ids  own  luminous 
naaoD.  He  las  hhiifleif  expbdnfed  his  ataDfd-potnt  so  fullj  tlmt  m^e 
eaimot  do  bett^  Ikaa  quote  lik  own  iroids— words  bright  with  ;i 
Chnstian  sense  and  wradom  now  «s  much  needed  as  erer. 
A  friend  of  the  name  of  Lewgar,  who  had  become  with  him»  and 
yrding  to  some  aoconnts^  nnder  his  influence,  a  cxtnTcrt  to  R^ 
manism,  sent  him  a  yeiy  angry  letter,  renouncing  his  friendship 
and  excommunicating  him.  His  reply  is  vcn*  noble.  lie  doe©  no: 
t^onceal  his  pain.  The  loss  of  a  friend  goes  Tery  near  unto  his  heart, 
Htit  he  is  calmly  interrogative  in  the  face  of  abuse  : — 

«vlf  thi§  proceed  from  passion  or  weaknt^ss,  I  pray  mend  it;  if  frosi 
reason 1 1  pn*y  ihow  it.  If  yon  think  me  oni*  uf  those  to  whom  St*  John 
forbids  yon  to  nay,  •  God  s/irc  ffott,'  then  yon  are  to  think  and  prove  on^ 
one  of  those  deceivers  which  deny  Christ  Jesus  to  he  r€mtr  in  (hi!'  ft^h.  If 
you  think  me  an  heretick.  and  therefore  to  be  avoided^  \ou  must  prove  iik* 
utTOJcoTckptroi' — condemned  by  my  own  judgment — whieU  I  know  1  canwot, 
:iud  thcrtfore  I  think  yuu  cannot.  If  you  say,  /  •'<*  not  hrnr  thv  ChntYh^  atid 
therefore  am  to  he  esteemed  an  heathen  or  PiiMiciui.  you  are  to  prove  tb.;t 
by  the  Chnrch  there  is  meant  the  Cbnrch  of  Rome  ;  and  yet  when  yon  have 
done  so,  I  hope  Chmtians  are  not  forbidden  to  show  humanity  and  civility 
even  to  Vtujam;  for  God's  sake^  Mi*.  Lewgar.  tree  yourself  fn»m  thirt  l)l;ud 
zeal^ — at  kant  for  a  little  space ;  and  consider  with  reason  and  modi  rr*- 
tiort  what  stnmge  crime  yon  can  charge  lue  with  that  •^)louId  dcsv  n  e  tli'«* 
Htmnfje  usage,  especially  from  you.  Is  it  a  crime  to  endeavotir,  with  »l]  n>y 
imderstimding,  to  find  your  religion  tnie,  and  not  to  be  able  to  do  t<o  ?  Im 
it  a  crime  to  employ  all  my  reiisou  in  jus^tiiication  of  the  iifftttHbHiltf  of  the 
Roman  Chnrch,  and  to  find  it  impossible  to  be  justified  ?  1  will  call  (io  \ 
to  witness,  who  knows  my  heart  better  than  you,  tbut  I  liavi'  cveni  1 
||h<t  scale  of  my  judgment  as  much  as  possibly  I  could,  an«l  have  not  willing*!;, 
'lowed  imy  one  grain  of  worldly  motives  on  cither  side,  but  hav<j  wci|.;lu:d 

Worka,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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the  reasons  for  your  religion  and  against,  with  such  indifference  as  if  there 
were  nothing  in  the  world  hnt  God  and  myself;  and  is  it  my  fault  that 
that  scale  goes  down  which  hath  the  most  weight  in  it  ? — that  that  building 
falls  which  hath  a  false  foundation  ?  Have  you  such  power  over  your  under- 
standing that  you  can  believe  what  you  please,  though  you  see  no  reason  ? 
If  you  have,  I  pray,  for  our  old  friendship's  sake,  teach  me  that  trick ;  but 
until  I  have  learned  it,  I  pray  blame  me  not  for  going  the  ordinary  waj^ — I 
mean  for  believing  or  not  believing  as  I  see  reason.  If  you  can  convince  me 
of  wilful  opposition  against  the  known  truth,  of  negligence  in  seeking  it,  of 
unwillingness  to  find  it,  of  preferring  temporal  respects  before  it,  or  of  any 
other  fault  which  is  in  my  power  to  amend,  if  I  amend  it  not,  be  as  angrj- 
with  me  as  you  please.  But  to  impute  to  me  involuntary  errors  :  or  that  I 
do  not  see  tiiat  which  I  would  see,  but  cannot,  or  that  I  will  not  profess  that 
which  I  do  not  believe — certainly  this  is  far  more  unreasonable  error  than  any 
which  you  can  justly  charge  me  -with ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  the  imputing 
Socinianism  to  mo,  whosoever  was  the  author  of  it,  was  a  wicked  and 
groundless  slander."  '•' 

He  then  enters  upon  the  great  question  which  had  been  the 
determining  one  in  all  his  investigations — the  question  of  infaUihility 
as  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  concludes  against  the  claim 
especially  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  primitive 
Church.  Scripture  and  universal  tradition  appear  to  him  the  only 
firm  and  safe  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  Christian  faith.  He 
had  afterwards  several  discussions  with  his  friend,  who  wa^  moved 
by  the  tone  of  his  letter.  Other  discussions  were  also  forced  upon 
him,  all  more  or  less  on  the  same  subject.  He  worked  out  in  the 
course  of  these  discussions  many  of  the  special  trains  of  thought 
afterwards  embodied  in  the  "Religion  of  Protestants."  The  details 
of  the  controversy  were  taken  up  by  him  in  succession  till  his  mind 
became  thoroughly  imbued  with  them,  and  he  was  amply  furnished 
for  the  great  task  awaiting  him. 

The  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers  soon  arose.  A  Jesuit, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Knott,  but  whose  true  name  was  "Wilson,  a 
native  of  Northumberland,  published  in  1630  a  little  book,  entitled 
"  Charity  Mistaken,"  the  aim  of  which  was  to  prove  Protestants  to 
be  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation.  Dr.  Potter,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  published  in  1633  a  reply  to  the  Jesuit's  pamphlet ;  and  the 
Jesuit  responded  in  the  following  year  in  a  more  elaborate  treatise, 
under  the  title,  "  Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained  by 
Catholics."  Chillingworth  undertook  to  answer  this  reply,  and  set 
himself  to  his  work  with  great  earnestness.  For  this  purpose  he 
appears  to  have  retired  to  the  residence  of  his  friend,  Lord  Falkland, 
whose  society  wo  described  in  our  former  paper,  and  whose  library  was 
peculiarly  rich  in  controversial  and  Patristic  divinity.  His  lordship 
himself,  also,  was  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  controversy. 
Here,  assisted  by  his  friend's  learning,  and  stimulated  by  the  con- 
versational brilliancy  of  the  convivium  theologicumy  he  completed, 
•  Dm  Maizeaaz,  pp.  32—34. 
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after  a  considerable  interval,  his  task.  It  appeara  to  liave  engaged 
him  during  the  years  1635,  1636,  and  1637;  in  the  end  of  this  last 
year  it  waa  published. 

Wo  hear  little  of  him  otherwise  during  these  years.  All  that  we 
do  hear  tends  to  show  the  liberal  direction  of  hia  theological  studies. 
He  expresses  himself  in  reganl  to  Arianism  as  "  at  least  no  damnable 
heres)^  '*  in  the  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers — to 
which  he  gives  detailed  references.*  He  was  offered  preferment  in 
the  Chureh  of  England,  but  felt  himself  unable  to  accept  it,  on  the 
ground  of  inability  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  His 
position  in  this  latter  matter  is  interesting,  particularly  as  he  after- 
^'ards  on  further  consideration  abandoned  it,  He  objected  mainly  to 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  which,  along  T\nth  the  Nicene  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  it  is  said  in  the  Ai'ticles,  •'  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received 
and  believed — for  they  may  be  proved  by  moat  certain  wuiTant  of 
Holy  Scripture."  He  disapproved  of  the  damnatory  clauses  of  this 
creed.  He  could  not  apprehend,  and  much  leas  afiBrm,  that  anybody 
should  perish  everlastingly  for  not  thinking  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  therein  expounded,  "  He  thought  that  it  was  great  pre- 
sumption thus  to  confine  God's  mercy,  and  that  such  a  declaration 
tended  to  create  animosities  and  divisions  in  the  Chrifttian  Church.' 'f 
He  had  difficulties  also  respecting  the  Fourth  Commandment,  which 
he  did  not  acknowledge  to  bo  binding  upon  Christians  as  the  Prayer 
Book  fteemed  to  make  it.J  He  wrote  at  length  to  his  friend, 
Dr.  Sheldon,  setting  forth  his  scruples  and  declaring  that  he 
would  never  do  anything  for  preferment  which  he  could  not  do 
but  for  preferraent.g  Sheldon  replied,  and  several  letters  jyassed 
between  them.  Unhappily  there  have  only  been  notes  of  these 
letters  preser\'ed,  but  it  appears  from  the  notes  that  ChOlingworth, 
besides  objecting  to  various  details  in  the  Articles,  objected  to  the 
principle  of  Articles  in  general*  "  as  an  imposition  on  men's  con- 
acienccs,  much  like  that  authority  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
aasumes;"!!  Sheldon  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  objections  in  detail, 
and  done  his  best  to  remove  them.     He  did  not  spare,  at  the  same 

^time;  the  sort  of  advice  which  is  alwnys  ready  on  such  occasions. 
"Be  not  forward,  nor  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  contradiction,"^  We 
have  no  indication  of  the  exact  effect  of  his  friend's  arguments  or 
l|d\'ico  upon  Chillingworth.  But  his  mind  worked  itself  clear  of  its 
temples  before  long,  A  passage  in  the  close  of  the  preface,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  probably  gives  us  the  best  insight  into  hia 
motives  for  ultimately  subscribing  the  Articles  wid  accepting  pre- 
fenticnt, 

•  Dot  Mri«<>aux,  pp,  4&— 56.  f  lb.,  p.  81.  %  lb.,  pp.  81,  82. 
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*•  For  the  Church  of  Engljuid,"  he  says,  **I  nm  persatiJetl  Umt  the  con- 
stant doctrine  of  it  is  so  pnre  and  orihodoxe,  that  whosoever  helieves  it  und 
lives  according  to  it,  UKdoubtediy  he  shall  be  siived  ; — and  that  thijre  is  no 
error  which  may  necessitate  or  warrant  any  man  to  disturb  the  peace  or 
renounce  the  communion  of  it.  27ri.<f  in  nnj  opinion  i«  nil  inteinhtt  6y  suh- 
si'rijttion.*'  * 

This  practical  and  sen  Bible  ground  he  had  previously  repudiated  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Sheldon  ;  but  further  reflection  had  convinced  him 
of  its  sQuitdness.  With  bis  convitstious  there  was  indited  no  other 
ground  on  which  he  could  serve  the  Church  of  England  or  any  other 
Church.  There  are  certain  rainds — ^and  Chillingworth*8  was  one  of 
them — that  see  difRcultica  in  every  argumentative  form  of  doctrine. 
Their  rational  iuquisitiveness  makes  Iheni  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge  in  all  directions;  and  the  dogmatic 
meanings  which  human  controversy  has  imposed  upon  the  simple 
creetl  of  the  Gcspel,  stroiigly  repel  and  at  times  di?iturb  them. 
These  meanings  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  God  alone  knowoth.  But 
what  sxich  minds  feel  is,  that  they  are  not  for  man  to  settle  ;  they  are 
in  their  nature  not  matters  of  fiith,  hut  matters  of  doubt  and  contro- 
versy; and  they  are  therefore  properly  open  questions  which  all 
should  be  left  to  settle  humbly  for  themselves  in  the  light  of  Holy 
Scripture,  ^o  Church  heretofore  has  been  so  wise  in  this  respect 
as  the  Church  of  England.  Even  Laud  appreciated  religious  diiE- 
culties  too  well  not  to  welcome  such  service  as  Chillingworlh's,  under 
w^hatever  reserves  it  might  he  rendered.  And  Chill ingworth  felt 
himself  at  length  able  to  servo  the  Church  of  England,  notwithstand- 
ing his  scruples.  *'  I  am  ready  to  suhscrihe,"  he  virtually  said,  **  to  all 
that  in  my  opinion  is  or  ctm  be  intended  by  subscription.  I  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England.  I  have  not  only  no  wish  to  renounce  her 
communion,  but  I  am  willing  to  he  her  minister,  supposing  that 
it  is  enough  that  I  approve  generally  of  her  doctrine.  This  approval 
is  what  I  design  by  subscribing  the  Articles.  In  these  articles  good 
men  of  former  times  have  done  what  they  could  to  express  their 
highest  Christian  thought  aguiust  the  perversions  of  heretical  curiosity. 
They  would  have  8U(^cecdc<l  better  if  they  in  their  turn  had  heon  less 
curious ; — if  they  had  refrained  from  defining  where  Scriptui'e  itself 
has  refrained ;  but  upon  the  whole  I  acknowledge  their  doctrine,  or, 
at  least,  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  it.  I  accept  the  Articles  a» 
articles  of  peace."  f  Whether  subscription  can  ever  mean  more 
than  this,  to  certain  minds  may  be  held  doubtful.  It  must  alsa 
ho  admitted  that  it  does  mean  more  to  others,  and  that  there 
are  even  minds  which  do  not  understand  this  point  of  view,  but 
really  see,  in  eontri^versiul  statements  of  former  times — ^very  word  of 
which  to  the  historical  theologian  hears  trace  of  forgotten  conflict 
♦  Dea  Maiiseftiix,  pp.  88,  89.  f  Ih.,  p.  107. 
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expression  of  devout  faith,  rather  than  a  triumph  of  dogma. 
The  dilficidty  is  as  to  the  co-operation  ofthese  two  classes  in  the  great 
work  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  uninquisitive,  unreflective  faitk 
which  accepts  without  hesitation  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  and  even  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  can 
it  harmonise  with  the  critical  faith  which  reads  as  in  sunlight  all 
the  weakneases  and  exaggerations  of  these  decisions,  and  cannot  help 
acknowledging  them?  The  question  is  a  vital  one  for  the  Christiitn 
Church.  The  rights  of  mere  faith  are  beyond  challenge;  but  criti- 
cism surely  has  also  its  rights ;  and  if  they  cannot  live  together 
tnid  work  together,  the  Church  of  the  future  seems  a  somewhat  dark 
and  hopeless  struggle. 

Chillingpi'oiih  soon  heg*an  to  pay  the  wonted  penalty  of  having 
thoughts  of  his  own  about  religion.  This  reasoner  who  hud  reasoned 
himself  into  Popery,  and  reasoned  himself  back  to  Protestantism,  and 
who  had  doubts  about  the  Athanusian  Creed  and  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, and  even  the  necessity  of  creeds  nltogetlier— was  be  not 
plainly  a  Socinian  ?  There  seemed  no  other  way  of  accoimting  for  bis 
changes  and  scruples.  lie  must  certainly  be  held  to  be  a  dangerous 
person,  against  whom  the  public  wljould  bo  cautioned,  lest  he  lead 
them  astray  by  his  arguments.  Such  was  the  device  at  bis  ijpponent^. 
Hearing  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  defence  of  Protestantism,  it  seemed 
an  ingenious  plan  to  prc^'udico  the  public  against  him  by  accusing 
him  of  Sociniiinism,  and  the  Jesuit  to  whose  book  he  was  replying 
accordingly  issuetl  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  Directions  to  be  observed  by 
N.  N.  if  he  means  to  proreed  in  answering  the  Book  entitled  *  Mercy 
and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained  by  Catholics.'  *'* 

This  pamphlet  is  little  else  than  a  series  of  scurrilous  insinuations. 
IMverse  common  heresies,  especially  Socinianistn,  are  imputed  to 
Chillingworth,  and  he  is  counselled  to  ''declare  bis  own  opinions 
pbinly  and  particularly,  and  not  think  to  siitisfy  by  a  mere  destruc- 
tive way  of  objecting  such  difficulties,  as  upon  examination  tend  to 
the  overthrow  of  all  religion,  no  less  than  of  Catholic  doctrine/^  f 
The  trick,  common  to  religious  partisans,  is  cleverly  employed  of 
representing  him,  in  virtue  of  his  questioning  convictions  and  rational 
hesitations,  as  being  opposed  to  all  supernatural  verity  and  sound 
doctrine.  He  has  scrupled  at  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;  ho  i%  repre- 
sented a^sdestrojKng  "  the  belief  of  the  most  blessed  Trinity,  the  Deity 
of  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  of  the  Jloly  Ghost ;  original  sin, 
and  diverse  other  doctrines  which  all  good  Christians  believe ;  yea, 
and  all  besides  that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reason."  J  He  has 
questioned  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  he  is  represented  as 

overthrowing  the  infallibility  oi'  all  Scripture,  both  of  the  Old  and 
•  Dc9  MuLmjaux,  p.  106.  t  11).,  p.  127.  %  lb.,  p.  127. 
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New  Tcstamcut."  •  He  is  oaked  to  answer  whether  "his  arguments 
load  not  to  prove  nn  impOHsihility  of  all  Din'nc  supemntural  infhUihk 
faith^  and  religion  that  either  hath  heen,  or  is,  or  shall  he,  or  possibly 
can  bc/^  It  might  have  been  thoiif»ht  that  it  remained  to  later  times 
to  invent  the  ingenious  mode  of  theological  warfare,  which  consists 
in  calling  your  opponent  an  infidel  ;  and  because  he  does  not  accept 
your  view  of  the  Gospel,  alleguig  that  he  does  not  believe  the  Gospel 
at  all.  But  the  de\dce  is  really  a  very  old  one.  It  certainly  was 
not  unknown  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Chilling\vorth,  we  shall 
find,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it,  in  a  very  painful  form. 

But  whatever  pain  he  may  have  suiJered,  he  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  his  task.  The  Jesuit  hitd  iu\nte<l  all  to  contemplate  the  sort  of 
champion  to  which  Protestantism  was  reduced.  **  What  greater 
advantage  (lie  asked)  could  we  wish  against  Protestants,  than  that 
they  should  trust  their  cause  and  possibility  to  be  sayed  to  such  a 
champion  y"  But  the  champion  was  all  the  while,  amid  i\\Q  academic 
quiet  of  Oxford  and  the  retirement  ol'  Great  Tew,  preparing  his 
armoury  for  the  encounter.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunt-ed  by 
the  mere  abu.se  of  fanaticism — Popish  or  Puritan,  He  knew  his 
own  mind  too  well ;  the  subject  filled  and  animated  him  by  iU  highest 
in.^pirations ;  he  saw  in  it  a  great  argument  at  once  for  Divine  truth 
and  human  freedom*  And  at  the  end  of  1037  he  gave  to  the  light 
"The  lieligion  of  Protestants  a  Sole  Way  to  . Salvation  ;  or,  An 
Answer  to  a  Book  entitled  '  Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained 
by  Catholics.^ " 

The  examination  of  this  work,  as  we  have  said,  will  claim  from 
us  a  separate  paper.  In  the  meantime  we  follow  out  the  thread  of 
ChiUingworth's  personal  history  to  its  &ad  close. 

After  the  publication  of  the  "Religion  of  Protestant-s,"  which 
strangely  enough  met  the  approval  not  only  of  Archbishop  I^aud 
btrt  the  King,  Chillingworth  was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  Chan* 
cellorship  of  Sarum,  along  with  the  PrelK'nd  of  Brixworthf  (Brixles- 
worth)  ;  and  in  the  year  1640  he  represented  the  Chapter  of  Salisbury 
as  their  Proctor  in  Convocation. J  In  this  manner  he  became  a 
party  to  the  subsidy  voted  to  the  King  by  Convocation,  a  vote  which 
greatly  incensed  the  House  of  Commons.  This  appears  to  have  been 
his  first  step  towards  a  more  close  association  with  the  Royal 
party  in  the  impending  troubles.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  analyse  or 
appreciate  all  the  motives  which  influenced  Chillingworth  in  this 
great  crisis.  All  his  personal  predilections  were  with  ih^  Royal  or 
High  Church  party.  His  feelings,  like  those  of  his  friend  Lord 
Falkland,  were  strongly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  order;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  his  rational  distmst  of  many  of  the  principles  put 
•  De«  Maizeaux,  p.  128.  t  lb.,  p.  26-5.  t  ^^  P-  -67. 
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forward  on  this  side,  he  was  still  more  widely  separated  both  by 
rational  conviction  and  personal  feeling  from  the  opposite  party. 
He  faikxl,  like  his  friend  Halc-s,  to  appreciate  the  great  movement 
of  political  liberty  with  which  Puritanism  was  identified;  he  failed 
even  more  remarkably  to  see  that  there  was  a  close  affinity  Lotwetu 
this  movement  and  the  religious  liberty  eo  dear  to  hira — an  affiuity 
equally  unreeognised  by  the  majority  of  Puritans  themselves,  but  not 
the  less  real  because  unseen  by  so  many  on  both  sidee.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  characteristic  dogrmatisms  of  Puritanism  were  strongly 
distasteful  to  him ;  its  intolerance  revolted  him.  Yet  withal  wo 
wonder  at  his  royalistic  zeal,  and  are  touched  with  pity  at  his  f  ite. 
We  admire  and  yet  we  moiuTi  for  him,  us  for  his  fnend  Falkland. 
Strange  that  the  fn ends  who  had  so  often  speculated  on  the  course 
of  events,  who  had  marked  the  excesses  and  risen  far  above  the  pre- 
judices of  either  wide,  should  have  been  thu>^  hurried  into  the  thick 
of  the  first  conflict,  and  perished  before  the  real  issue  of  the  straggle 
had  become  apparent ! 

A  sermon  preached  by  Ch 1 11  ingworth  before  his  Majesty  at  Oxford, 
in  1643-4,  the  first  in  the  series  of  nine  which  form  the  most  part 
of  the  third  volume  of  the  Oxford  t^dition  of  his  works,  gives  us  the 
only  insight  int«  his  views  and  feelings  we  have  at  this  time.  We 
can  see  very  well  from  it  that  while  there  is  no  wavering  in  his  [)er- 
tjonal  devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  had  embraced,  and  whilt*  his 
sentiments  towards  the  king  personally  seem  to  have  been  thow*  of 
tnie  affection,  he  yet  recognises  the  gloomy  character  of  the  crisis,  and 
how  much  there  was  on  both  sides  to  alienate  and  offend  sober- 
minded  Christian  men. 

'^  Publicans  and  gimiers  ou  one  side,**  he  sa>^,  **  against  Sciibes  and 
ftmisees  on  the  other.  On  the  one  side  hi'pocnsy,  on  thu  otber  profane- 
O«08.  No  honesty  nor  jiistict*  on  tbt>  one  sidtf.  antl  ver)'  little  piety  ou  the 
ollitv.  Oil  the  one  side  horrible  outLs,  curses,  and  l>luRpbomios  :  on  the  other 
j>f stilt'iit  Hes,  calamniest  and  perjurj,  WTioo  I  see  among  them  the  pretence 
of  reformatioti,  if  not  the  desire,  pursued  by  anti-chrifltian,  Midionietaii, 
dtfviliiih  means  ;  and  amongst  us  httle  or  no  zenl  for  refonnutiou  of  what  is 
indeed  amisH  ;  little  or  no  care  to  remove  the  eiiusc  of  Ootl's  anger  towards 
as  bj'  just,  lawful,  and  Christian  means,  I  profess  plainly  that  I  cannot  with- 
out trembling  consider  what  is  likely  to  be  the  event  of  these  distractions/* 

There  is  the  same  tone  of  half  despair  here  which  made  Falkland 
Uy  down  his  life  on  the  field  of  Newbury,  "  weary  '*  of  the  times  and 
foreseeing  much  misery  to  his  country. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Chillingworth  if  he  had  perished  like 
his  friend  in  battle.  What  must  be  considered  a  harder  fate  was 
reserved  for  hira.  There  is  something  so  singular  in  the  sloiy  of 
his  death,  the  persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  burial,  that  we  have  some  difficulty  in  com- 
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prehending  and  crediting  them.     All,  however,  seems  to  rest  on  un- 
doubted evidence. 

Chillingworth  had  accompanied  the  king's  forces  to  the  sicgo  of 
Gloucester  (Aug.,  1643).*  He  was  not  content  to  be  a  mere  spectator 
of  the  warlike  movements,  but  observing  that  the  army  wanted  mate- 
rials for  carrying  on  the  siege,  he  suggested  the  invention  of  some 
engines  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  testitdines  cittn  pliifeis,  in  order 
to  storm  the  place,  f  What  might  have  been  the  effect  of  these 
engines  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  for  the  advance  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces  imder  Essex  compelled  the  Royalists  to  raise  the  siege.  In 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  Chillingworth,  "out  of  kindness  and 
respect  to  the  Lord  Hopton,"J  accompanied  him  in  a  march  into 
Sussex,  where  he  took  and  garrisoned  Arundel  Castle.  "Being 
indisposed  by  the  terrible  coldness  of  the  season,"  Chillingworth 
remained  with  the  garrison,  which  was  but  ill  provided  with  sup- 
plies, and  soon  broke  into  factions.  It  was  in  consequence  easily 
recaptured  by  Sir  William  Wallis;  and  Chillingworth,  out  of  health, 
and  out  of  spirits,  became  a  prisoner.  He  continued  so  iU  that  he 
could  not  bo  removed  with  the  garrison  to  London,  but  was  con- 
veyed to  Chichester.  This  act  of  kindness  he  is  said  to  have  owed 
to  a  person  painfully  associated  with  his  last  days — Francis  Cheynell, 
a  noted  Puritan  divine  of  his  day,  but  whose  name  is  now  entirely 
forgotten.  He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Calamy,  possessed  considerable  learning  and  abilities.  The 
fact  of  his  having  been  appointed  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster  may  perhaps  be  taken  in  evidence  of  this.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  previous  training  at  Merton,  he  had  now 
developed  not  merely  into  a  zealous  Presbyterian,  but  as  one  de- 
scribes him,  a  "rigid  zealous  Presbyterian,  exactly  orthodox,  ver}' 
unwilling  that  any  should  be  suffered  to  go  to  heaven  but  in  the 
right  way."  In  the  beginning  of  the  same  year  he  had  published 
a  tract  on  the  "  Rise,  Growth,  and  Danger  of  Socinianism,"  §  in 
which,  along  with  others,  Chillingworth  was  violently  accused  of 
being  a  Socinian.  The  principles  of  the  "  Religion  of  Protestants  " 
are  repudiated  in  this  tract  as  destructive  and  unchristian,  and  the 
allowing  a  chance  of  salvation  to  the  Papists  is  denounced  as  a 
miserable  weakness.  It  was  Chillingworth's  unhappy  fate  to  encoimtcr 


♦  Maizeaux,  p.  280.  f  H).  I  Clarendon,  book  viii.  p.  472. 

§  The  full  title  of  this  tract  is,  "The  Rise,  Growth,  and  Danger  of  Socinianism. 
Together  with  a  plain  discovery  of  a  desperate  design  of  corrupting  the  Protestant 
Religion,  whereby  it  appears  that  the  Religion  which  hath  been  so  violently  contended 
for  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  adherents  is  not  the  true,  pure  Protestant 
Religion,  but  an  Hotchpotch  of  Arminianism,  Socinianism,  and  Popery."  This  pamphlet 
was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1643 ! 
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this  Wolont  (logrnatist  after  the  oapturo  of  Arundel  Castle,  and  it 

to  Cheyneirs  own  pen  that  we  owe  the  description  of  his  conduct, 

rhich  would  be  otherwise  quite  incredible.     His  narrative  bears  the 

follo^iTiig  title,  M*hich  of  itscll'  is  a  revelation  of  the  character  of  the 

man : — 

"  CliilKngworthi  Noviaslma  :  or  the  sickness,  heresy,  death,  and  burial  of 
Williaiu  CbLQiupvortli ;  ^Inhis  owu  phrJisc)  Clerk  of  OxiVtrd,  and  m  the  con- 
ceit of  Ills  fellow-soldiers,  the  Queen's  An}*  Etujimrr  and  Ontmf  hitt'llh/cmrr. 
Set  forth  in  n  letter  to  his  emiueut  uiid  Uarued  friends,  A  rolatiou  of  his 
apprcheusion  at  Artiudol,  n  discovery  of  his  errors  in  a  brief  catechism, 
and  a  «hort  oraliouat  the  burial  of  his  heretical  book,  b}^  Francis  Cheynell, 
Uto  Fellow  of  Merton  College."  * 

Then  a  secondary  and  more  special  title  is  annexed  to  the  epistle  or 
dedication  to  Chillingworth' s  friends  ;  among  them,  Prideaiix,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  Sheldon,  afterwards  archbishop,  Dr.  Potter,  and 
Morely,  Cunon  of  Christ  Church  ;  namely: — 

**  A  brief  and  plain  relation  of  Mr.  Chillingworth' s  sickness,  death,  and 
burial,  together  with  a  just  censure  of  his  work,  by  a  discover}^  of  bis 
errors*  collected  and  framed  into  a  kind  of  Atheistical  Catechism  fit  for 
Ettco%'ia  or  Cracovia,  and  may  well  sene  for  the  instructLou  of  the  Irish, 
Welsh ♦  Dutch,  French,  Hpanish  army  in  England,  and  especially  for  the 
black  regiment  at  Oxford." | 

Such  i»  the  extraordinary  title  of  one  of  the  moat  extraordinory 
pamphlets  that  even  the  blind  and  mad  rancour  of  religious  zeal  ever 
produced — a  tiiily  ludicrous  as  well  as  melancholy  instance  of 
religious  madness.  The  tract  sets  out  with  a  low  gossiping  nar- 
rative of  ChillingAVorth^s  impopidurity  with  the  officers  of  the  royal 
army,  us  being  supposed  to  be  the  Queen's  intelligencer,  and  as 
interfering  unnecessarily  with  his  advice  in  their  warlike  councils. 
A  gentlemaji  is  rcpreseuted  as  informing  ChejTiell  that  Chilling- 
worth  was  so  **  confident  of  his  great  wit  and  parts  that  he  conceived 
himftelf  able  to  manage  martial  affairs,  in  which  he  hath  no  experience, 
vy  the  strength  of  his  own  wit  and  reason.  You  may  forgive  him,*' 
Ids  our  divine,  **  fur  though  I  hope  to  be  saved  b}'  faith,  yet  Master 
Chillingworth  hopes  that  a  man  may  be  saved  by  reason — and, 
therefore,  you  may  well  give  him  leave  to  fight  by  reason*"  And 
so  on, 

Wu  are  then  told  what  core  Mr.  Cheynell  took  of  the  poor  sick 
man*s  hody — there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  apparently  his  being  ani- 
mate by  a  certain  kindness  of  heart.  But  while  he  took  care  of  his 
body»  he  "dealt  freely  and  plainly  with  his  soul."  "  IMien  I  came 
again  to  him  **  (after  he  had  given  Chillingworth  a  brief  period  to 
refresh  himself  in  his  sickness),  "  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  fit  for 
discourse ;  he  told  mo  yes,  but  somewhat  faintly,  I  certified  him 
•  Dea  Maizesux,  pp.  315,  31G.   ^  t  lb.,  pp.  31&— 20. 
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that  I  did  not  desire  to  take  him  at  the  lowest,  when  his  spirits  were 
flatt^  and  hU  reason  disturbed.*'  Having  the  great  reasoner  in 
his  power,  he  thir^st^  to  engage  him  in  argximent,  ill  and  teeble  as 
he  was.  He  would  not  take  him  ;  t  a  disadvantage,  yot  his  orthodox 
ardour  could  not  be  restrained.  Chillingworth  was  not  the  man  to 
shrink  from  argument  while  he  could,  and  dying  as  he  was,  he 
responded  to  the  invitation  to  defend  himself.  According  to  Chey- 
nell's  statement,  he  made  various  concessions  regarding  the  war  which 
were  satisfactory*  and  he  was  moved  to  spare  him  further  disputa- 
tion ;  but,  nevertheless,  their  controversy  continued  tdl  the  Puritan 
haally  pressed  Chillingwortli  with  some  statement  he  had  made 
against  the  course  taken  by  rarliament,  that  "  war  is  not  the  way  of 
Jesus  Christ,*'  "  What,"  asked  the  Puritan,  **  are  not  the  saints  to 
make  war  against  the  whore  and  the  beast  ?  la  it  not  an  act  of  faith 
to  wax  valiant  in  tight  for  the  defence  of  that  faith  which  was  once 
delivered  tx)  the  sainfaP'*  "  I  perceived,*'  he  adds,  '*  my  gentleman 
soraew^hat  puzzled,  and  I  took  my  leave  that  he  might  take  his  rest.*'* 

"  I  gave  him  many  visits  after  this  hrst  visit,"  adds  our  pamphlctc^er, 
"  but  I  seldom  found  him  in  a  fit  case  for  discourse,  because  he  grew 
weaker  and  weaker/'  It  seems  a  hard  fate,  even  for  a  disputant 
like  Chiilingworth,  to  have  been  killed  by  such  a  merciless  process. 
Day  by  day  his  sickness  grow%  and  the  vanity  of  all  human  talk 
must  have  seemed  more  and  more  to  him ;  but  the  Pui"itan*8  voice 
gave  him  no  peace ;  the  Puritan*s  zeal  flamed  the  more  hotly  as  the 
grout  reasoner  seemed  passing  beyond  the  strife  of  tongues — -**  be* 
yond  these  voices,  where  is  rest." 

He  expressed  a  disinclination  to  argue  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  "  I  was  sorry,**  says  Cheytiell,  **  to 
hear  such  an  answer  from  a  dying  man."  '*  When  I  found  him 
pretty  hearty  one  day/'  he  pursues,  •*  I  desired  him  to  tell  me  w^iether 
he  conceived  that  a  man  living  and  dying  a  Turk,  Papist,  or  Socinian, 
could  be  saved  ?  All  the  answer  I  could  gain  from  him  was  that 
he  did  not  absolve  them  and  would  not  condemn," — an  indecision 
which  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  djing  man  besought  an 
interest  in  the  charity  of  his  disputant,  for,  saith  he,  *'  I  was  ever  a 
charitable  man." 

*•  My  an.swer  was  somewhat  tart,  and  therefore  more  charitable,  coDsidering 
hh  condition  and  the  counsel  at*  the  Apostle  (Tit.  i,  13) :  *  llcbiike  them 
fcharply,  that  they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith.'  And  I  desiro  not  to  conceal 
my  tartness.  It  was  to  this  effect.  *  Bir,  it  is  confessed  that  you  have  been 
very  excessive  in  your  charity.  Yon  have  lavished  so  much  charity 
upon  Turks,  Socinians,  Papists,  that  I  am  iilraid  you  have  very  Httle  to 
spare  for  a  tral}"  reformed  Protestant/  " 

It  is  a  curious  and  painful  picture  which  our  Pimtan  divine  draws 
*  Dea  Makeauz,  p.  326. 
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of  liimself.  Seldom  have  the  contrasts  which  religion  may  present 
been  more  singularly  exhibited.  Let  us  rejoice  that  it  is  not  unmixed 
by  some  gcnaine  traits  of  human  kindliness.  ^Vliilc  he  spared  not 
the  soul,  Cheynell  carefully  consulted  for  the  bodily  relief  of  the 
dj^ing  theologian,  whose  heresies  were  yet  ao  damnable  to  him. 

**  I  seal  to  a  chinirgeon,  one  of  Mr.  ChiUingwortL's  belief,  an  able  man, 
that  pleased  biui  well  and  gave  him  some  ease,  aiid  I  desired  the  soldiers 

d  citizens  that  they  would    in    their   prayers   remember  the  distressed 

te  of  Mr.  C  a  sick  prisoner  in  the  city,  n  m»iii  very  eminent  for  the 
strength  of  hia  ptirts,  the  excellency  of  his  gifts,  and  the  depths  of  his 
learning.  We  prayed  heartily  that  God  would  bless  all  moans  which  were 
nsed  for  his  recovery  ;  that  He  would  be  pleaaed  to  bestow  saving  graces  as 
well  as  excellent  gifts  ;  that  He  would  give  him  new^  light  and  new  eyes 
that  he  might  see,  acknowledge,  and  recant  his  errorg,  that  he  might  deny  his 
carnal  reason  and  submit  to  faith, 

"  I  told  him  that  I  did  use  to  pray  for  him  in  private,  and  asked  him 
whether  it  was  his  desire  that  I  should  pray  for  him  in  public.  He  answered 
yes,  with  all  his  heart,  and  he  said  withal  thut  he  hoped  he  shoald  fare  the 
better  for  my  prayers." 

Tho  heart  owns  to  some  softening  here,  even  towards  such  a  divine 

Francis  Cheynell.  The  humanity  is  not  all  absorbed,  even  beneath 
the  hardening  scales  of  such  divinity  as  his.  Yet  the  tenderness  is 
but  for  a  moment.  It  soon  disappears ;  and  even  the  last  hours 
of  the  dying  man  ore  not  sacred  from  coarse  intrusion.  Nfty»  the 
Pnritan  divine  seems  to  have  reinforced  liis  owti  polemical  energy 

a  **  certain  religious  officer  of  Chichester  garrison,  who  followed 
y  suit  to  Mr,  Chillingworth,  and  entreated  him  to  declare  himself 

point  of  religion ;  but  Mr.  Chillingworth  appealed  to  his  book 
again,  and  said  that  be  was  settled  and  resolved,  and  therefore 
did  not  desire  to  b©  further  troubled."  Ho  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  interred,  if  possible,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Church  of 
England — if  not,  the  Loixl's  will  be  done.  And  so  he  departed  into 
**  the  silent  land."  He  fell  asleep,  and  was  taken  to  that  rest  which, 
like  many  others  before  and  since,  he  had  not  found  on  earth  amidst 
the  strife  of  tongues  and  the  noise  of  theological  captains  shouting 
for  battle.  He  died  in  January,  1644  ;  the  day  of  his  death  is  not 
exacll}^  known. 

If  Mr.  Cheynell*s  narrative  hud  stopped  h^re,  it  would  have  lieen 
painfully  interesting  enough,  but  not  so  absolutely  startling  as  it  really 
is.  The  most  extraordinary  part  remains.  Now  that  the  heresiarch, 
who  would  not  explicitly  recant  his  errors  on  his  death-bed,  was  dead, 
how  was  he  to  be  buried  Y     There  were  three  opinions,  he  says : — 

'*  The  Ist :  negative  and  peremptory  that  he  ought  not  to  be  buried  like  » 
ChriMtiun,  seeing  that  he  bad  refiisod  to  make  a  free  and  full  confession  of 
ibe  Christian  religion,  and  had  taken  up  arms  against  his  eountrj'.  lind  : 
that  being  a  member  of  a  cathedral,  he  should  be  buried  in  the  cathedral ; 
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being  CanceUmiim  ho  should 'be  intra  CanceUos,  And  8rd :  the  opinion 
^vhich  prevailed  that  the  men  of  his  own  persuasion,  out  of  mere  humanity, 
should  be  permitted  to  burj'  their  dead  out  of  our  sight,  and  to  inter 
him  in  the  cloisters  among  the  old  shavelings,  monks,  and  priests,  of  whom 
he  had  so  good  an  opinion  all  his  life/' 

Accordingly,  Chillingworth  was  laid  by  his  own  people  in  the 
cloisters  of  Chichester  Cathedral.  "  As  devout  Stephen  was  carried 
to  his  burial  by  devout  men,  so  is  it  just  and  agreed,"  says  Cheyncll, 
'/that  malignants  should  carry  malignants  to  their  grave."  He 
takes  care  to  tell  us  also  that  there  were  no  torches  or  candles  at  the 
grave,  for  the  Christians,  according  to  Tertullian,  "  used  no  such  cus- 
tom, although  the  heathens  did,  and  the  anti-Christians  now  do." 
There  was  a  scene,  however,  prepared  by  Mr.  Cheynell  himself,  far 
more  expressive  than  any  procession  of  torches  or  candles. 

"When  the  malignants,"  says  he,  "brought  his  hearse  to  the 
hurial,  I  met  them  at  the  grave  with  Master  Chillingworth's  book  in 
my  hand,"  and  there  with  a  speech  which  he  recounts,  he  buried  the 
book  while  they  buried  its  author. 

"  If  they  please  to  undertake  the  burial  of  his  corpse,  I  shall  undertake 
to  bury  his  errors,  which  are  published  in  this  so  much  admired  yet  un- 
worthy book ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  kingdom  if  this  book  and  all 
its  fellows  could  be  so  buried. 

"Get  thee  gone,  thou  cursed  book,  which  hast  seduced  so  many  precious 
souls ;  get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt  rotten  book !  Earth  to  earth  and  dust  to 
dust.  Get  thee  gone  into  the  place  of  rottenness,  that  thou  mayest  rot  with 
thy  author,  and  see  corruption." 

So  spoke  a  Christian  divine,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  afterwards 
placed  at  the  head  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  Laud  not 
many  years  before  had  been  president — of  the  "  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation."  Words  would  fail  to  do  justice  to 
the  painfulness  of  the  picture.  Let  us  rather  draw  down  on  it  the 
merciful  veil  of  silence.  It  needs  not  criticism ;  it  baffles  it.  Yet 
it  was  meet  that  the  veil  should  be  lifted,  if  only  for  a  moment,  to 
show  how  ugly  religious  zeal  may  become — ^how  hateful  it  looks  even 
across  two  centuries  as  it  stood  and  cursed  by  the  grave  of  Chilling^ 
worth! 

John  Tullocii. 
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IN  the  classical  *•  Walpurgis  Night*'  we  read  of  an  underground 
giant  named  8eismo8j  who  upj>ear8  in  the  di^ma  pushing  befort? 
him  a  mountain  through  the  levels  of  the  Pharsalian  pkin.  The 
mountain  is  left  standing,  and  Seismos  deacends,  we  may  suppose, 
into  the  depths.  AH  the  dwellers  of  the  plain,  and  strangers  who 
hftTe  come  together  on  the  great  commemorative  night,  are  surprised, 
and  take  their  own  views  of  the  event.  The  Sphinxes — venerable 
powers  of  Egypt — -have  small  respect  for  an  upstart  mountain,  not 
one  of  the  true  stock  of  the  primitive  liilla,  and  declare  that  the 
intruder  must  retreat, — 

"  The  St>hiiuc  will  never  leave  her  holy  Beat" 

The  Sirens — beautiful  feminine  creatures  of  a  rather  superficial  judg- 
ment, it  is  to  be  feared,  in  matters  of  science,  art,  and  life,  a  judg- 
ment according  to  hearsay  and  individual  taste  rather  than  reason — 
regard  this  violent  appearance  as  an  **  oficnce  to  Nature's  truth,'^  are 
shocked  by  the  suffering,  constraint,  and  labour  of  the  earth,  and 
,ve  the  place  in  haste.  The  Griffins  take  small  interest  in  the 
untain  as  a  natural  wonder,  but  observ  e  with  delight  the  glitter  of 
gold  in  its  rock*chinks,  and  call  upon  the  Ants,  who  seem  to  accumu- 
late for  accumulation's  sake,  to  search  every  cranny  and  fiasure,  an<d 
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draw  forth  the  embeddcKl  treasure.  Meanwhile,  the  mountain  pro- 
duces its  own  inhabitants — Pygmies,  who  care  not  how  the  world  of 
their  habitation  came  to  be,  nor  whence  Xh^y  origLtiated  ihemselrca, 
but  know  they  are  there  on  the  spot — there  imdeniably,  and,  being 
there,  will  hold  their  own,  and  tight  away  the  threatening  Cranes. 
Yet  more  diminutive  dwellers  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  mountain-side, 
Tliumbling^  and  Fingerlings  whom  the  Pygmies  have  enslaved. 
And  by  and  by  two  Philosophers,  of  rival  scientific  schools,  approach 
diseusaing  in  learned  language  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  new 
phenomenon. 

Did  we  but  possess  the  fine  misinterpreting  faculty  of  some  of 
Ooothe^s  commentators,  we  might  discover  here  a  half-ironical 
symbol  of  the  appearance  in  the  world  of  some  such  intellectual 
Titan  as  Goethe  himself,  and  of  the  destin\^  which  awaits  the  work  of 
such  an  one.  There  are  the  Sphinx-like  dogmatists,  thinking  scorn 
of  the  unprecedented  novel tj-,  not  without  hidden  fear,  and  a  sense 
that  they  must  defend  their  position.  There  are  the  persons  of 
refinement  (Philistines  of  taste  and  culture),  offendefl  by  the  A-ioloncc 
and  strangeness  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  in  disgust  abandoning 
earth,  after  such  an  impropriety,  for  the  sea.  There  arc  the  diligent 
Ant-students,  verj^  happy  while  they  pick  out  the  gold  which  they 
know  not  how  to  use*  and  which  the  Griffins,  with  empirical  gene- 
ralizations and  inductions,  will  lay  their  claws  on  when  it  has  been 
Bufiiciently  piled  together.  There  are  the  offspring  of  the  mountain. 
— -those  who  rise  unconsciously  from  the  work  of  an  original  thinker 
by  some  spontaneous  generation — a  race  of  dwarfs,  knowing  not  and 
caring  not  whence  they  came,  but  tenacious  of  the  right  to  exist 
where  they  find  themselves,  and  ruling  over  a  yet  smaller  generation 
of  intellectual  Thumblings.  Finally,  we  see  the  Philosophers  drawing 
near  with  their  several  theories — vSpinozist,  Cartesian,  Lockian — - 
ready  to  accoimt  for  the  phenomenon  ofi'-hond,  and  to  assign  it  a 
value  according  to  the  degree  of  support  it  affords  to  their  hypotheses. 

With  Goethe  the  period  of  the  PhQosophers  has  arrived.  It  is 
time  to  divide  him  into  parts,  and  measure  him  with  measuring  rods, 
and  gauge  his  dimensions.  Let  us  note  his  angle  of  altitude,  and 
express  it  in  terms  of  sine  and  cosine.  Let  us  investigate  his  strata, 
distinguish  primary  from  secondary  formations,  and  explain  the 
pericjds  of  transition.  Let  us  settle  his  origin,  igneous  or  aqueous, 
and  have  some  theory  of  him  to  hold  by,  Vulcauist  or  Neptunist,  no 
matter  which.  Let  us  exhibit  a  section  of  him,  and  put  him  in 
»  map. 

Yet  when  we  take  into  our  hand  any  the  smallest  member  of 
naiui'c — a  fragment  of  granite,  a  lump  of  fl.int,  much  more  a  leaf  or 
flower— when  we  take  into  our  hand  the  smallest  thing  that  has 
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been  created  and  not  constructed,  and  look  at  it  thoughtfiilly,  doea 
it  not  seem  that  w©  can  never  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  that  we 
can  gaze  down  in  it  into  quite  an  infinite  depth  ?  We  are  abnost 
terrified  at  the  force  present  in  that  fragment  which  lies  in  our  hand. 
We  look  up,  and  for  an  instant  the  dream  of  Matter  disappears ;  and 
where  dc^d  things  had  been,  we  find  ourselves  hemmed  in  all  round 
by  power,  and  beauty,  and  anger,  and  love,  everywhere  imminent 
and  insuperable,  for  ever  at  work  each  on  the  other,  and  aU  upon 
ourselves,  from  which  there  is  no  flight,  though  "  we  take  the  wings 
of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,"  with 
which  no  parley  is  possible,  nor  the  hope  of  any  conditional  surrender. 
We  catch  for  a  moment  the  powers  at  play  around  u^,  we  feel  for  a 
moment  that  we  are  "  creatures  moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized," 
and  in  a  mood  of  blank  misgiving  w^e  linger  till  gradually  the  light 
fades  into  the  common  light  of  day. 

But  those  powers  which  in  the  living  rocks  and  flowers,  and  the 
indomitable  sea,  haunt,  startle,  and  waylay  us  only  in  fortunate 
seasons,  are  constantly  and  almost  palpably  present  in  the  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  energies  of  our  fellows.  Waa  there  ever,  then,  an 
attempt  so  audacious  as  to  understand  a  mind^ — ever  an  xmdertaking 
so  wild  as  to  write  a  life  ?  We  declare  ourselves  utterly  hopeless  of 
comprehending,  after  deep  study,  the  poor,  undeveloped,  dim,  half- 
conscious  spiritual  part  of  John  Hodge,  who  ditches  our  neighbour's 
field — a  monad  easily  pulled  about,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  strings 
of  a  few  vulgar  objects  of  attraction  and  ropidsion,  yet  stiirtling  us  at 
iimea  by  sudden  deep  retrospects  and  illimitable  promises  And  we 
know  somewhat  less  about  G-oethe,  the  man  of  the  superb  brain  and 
ever-widening  activity.  Let  the  reader  see,  therefore,  how  ill  the 
fthowiuan's  glib  omniscience  would  become  us.  Let  him  believe  that 
we  say  much  doubtftdly,  and  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel,  though  he 
^ould  differ  from  us  now  and  then. 

Our  present  duty,  however,  is  to  report  on  M.  Caro's  book.  It  is 
reprint  of  %\e  or  six  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Retnte  (lea  Deu^ 
lonriej^.  Somo  additions  of  slight  importiinco  are  made,  and  sixty 
are  appended  of  translated  extracts  from  the  writings  and 
'conversations  of  Goethe.  It  is  pleasant  and  instructive  to  read.  ^I 
Caro  is  never  didl,  nor  yet  is  he  determined  to  be  always  brilliant. 
lie  seems  an  honest  writer,  given  a  little  to  French  birds* -eye  views 
of  a  subject,  but  willing  really  to  read  a  book  quite  through  before 
lid  explains  its  meaning.  He  does  not  afiect  an  air  of  infallibility. 
And  he  can  mention  1789  without  exploding  pyrotechnically,  or 
denionstrating  to  the  reader  that  Goethe  was  a  product  of  the  idea  of 
the  Revolution.  M.  Caro's  virtues  accordingly  are  remarkable. 
Further,  a  book  such  as  his  waa  a  desideratum*     We  have  had  lives 
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of  Goethe  and.  essays  on  Goethe,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  hut  no 
connected  study  of  his  Ludy  of  thought  eusily  accessible  to  thr> 
En^^U'ih  rc^ider.  We  believe  that  M.  Caro's  treatise  is  not  adequate 
to  its  subject,  and  that  some  other  student  of  Goethe  must  by  and  by 
give  us  a  better  one.  But,  8uch  as  it  is,  we  accept  this  Philosophy  of 
Goethe  with  no  little  gratitude,  and  believe  it  will  do  good  service. 
Why  should  not  some  English  writer — Mr.  Hasson,  for  example — 
try  to  supersede  it  ?  We  should  give  the  writer  some  years  to  study 
Goethe,  that  he  might  leave  51.  Caro  well  behind. 

But  first  let  us  ask,  as  does  M,  Caro  himself,  whether  it  is  correct 
to  Hpeak  at  all  of  the  Philosophy  of  Goethe.  No  one  had  less  a 
tendency  to  dialectics,  no  one  loved  less  to  impose  upon  himself  or 
others  a  system  of  thought  including  transcendental  subjects,  no  one 
was  more  unwilling  to  control  the  movement  of  his  intellect  and  his 
heart  by  the  formal  articles  of  a  creed  expressed  in  words.  Ai't  and 
science  he  believed  throve  best  by  means  of  the  free  action  of  natural 
human  powers,  independently  of  philosophy.  And  long  after 
Schiller's  death  he  lamented  Schiller's  self-torment  over  philosophical 
disquisitions  in  "  the  unblest  days  of  speculation."  *  It  is  partly 
owing,  we  think,  to  the  fact  of  Goethe's  maintaining  an  independent 
position  with  regard  to  philosophy  that  his  works  have  in  them  such 
a  fulness  and  many-sidedness  of  life.  To  look  at  the  world  through 
the  loopholes  of  a  philosophical  system  is  not  favourable  to  the 
freedom  and  nearness  of  artistic  vision.  Even  the  conscious  purpose 
of  existence  will  not  be  included  in  one  proposition,  or  in  several* 
It  cannot  be  stated  as  Work,  as  Love,  as  Piety,  as  Culture,  as  Duty, 
as  Pleasure,  as  Bc41-surrender.  Much  less  can  the  unconscious  vital 
elements  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  life.  These  can  with 
(liificulty  bo  explained  to  the  understanding ;  they  can  hardly,  if  at 
all,  be  raised  from  the  region  of  the  unconscious  into  that  of  the 
intelligible.  Yet  these  are  what  the  artist  must  be  familiar  with  and 
reproduce.  And  so  the  great  artist  will  always  stand  superior,  by 
his  sympathies  and  his  imagination,  to  the  highest  conclusions  of  even 
his  own  intellect.  There  is  in  the  common  every-day  life  of  each  of 
us,  itidividuul  and  social,  a  region  where  reason  gives  place  to  faith, 
as  truly  ai*  it  does  in  that  region  where  the  elementary  truths  of 
theology  and  metaphysics  disclose  themselves. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  Goethe  had  no  body  of  thought 
which  may  be  called  a  philosophy,  no  way  of  hia  own  of  conceiving 
man  and  his  life  and  destiny, — the  world,  its  origin,  and  how  we 
may  approach  it  with  intellect  and  with  heart, — God,  and  God*s 
relations  to  his  universe,  to  the  human  race,  and  to  the  individual 
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soul?  The  trutli  is,  tliere  exists  no  man,  woman,  or  child  htit 
possesses  a  philosophy — ^a  philosophy  formed  according  to  power  of 
vision,  ability  of  intellect,  direction  of  active  and  moral  tendencJes* 
surrounding  circumstances,  available  materials  of  thought.  But 
moat  of  these  philosophies  are  trivial,  many  are  false,  and  many  base. 
8ome  few  are  eminent  and  worthy  of  attention.  But  of  these  not 
oil,  in  their  effort  to  realize  themselves,  pass  up  into  the  region  of 
pure  intellect ;  not  all  entitle  their  possessors  to  the  distinetire  nurne 
of  Philowpherfl.  Some  are  plunged  into  the  brute  matter  through 
which  human  activity  attains  form,  and  act  there  more  or  less  as 
pla;stic  powers  imder  the  influence  of  which  great  and  beautiful  lives 
rise  visibly  before  us.  These  are  the  philosophicjs  of  the  Hero  and 
the  S;iint.  Others  ftnd  an  intermediate  sphere  for  their  development 
— not  the  world  of  pure  intellect,  not  the  world  of  social  or  political 
action*  but  a  fairer  and  wealthier,  a  calmer  and  more  golden  world 
than  either,  and  one  which  gains  the  produce  of  both  the  others ; 
and  those  whose  philosophies  find  this  mode  of  realization  are  called 
urtistA.  We  see  then  that  Goethe  may  have  been  the  founder  of  a 
philosophy,  though  he  wrote  no  essay  concerning  Human  Tnder- 
Rtiinfling,  nor  any  criticjue  of  the  Pure  Reaijon.  If  he  wrote  no  work 
in  the  manner  of  these,  he  was  at  least  author  of  WertJwry  and 
Fmut,  and  Wilhrlm  Mrinfer.  He  interpretcil  his  own  artistic  criticism 
of  the  world  in  many  essays,  and  letters,  and  conversations.  And 
ke  himself  lived  a  great  life,  foil  of  self-comprehension  and  calculated 
Wtivity,  which  remains  the  completest  embodiment  of  thoujrht  whick 
we  have  seen  in  modem  times. 

Three  courses  for  the  making  of  an  essay  are  here  open  to  us.  Wo 
might  engage  in  a  series  of  skinnishes  with  our  author,  and  so  mako 
a  review  creditable  to  ourselves  and  hnraasing  to  our  readers.  Or 
'We  might  remember  how  Goethe  himself  said  aomething  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  more  interesting  to  hear  what  a  man  haa  thought  than  what 
her  thinks  he  ought  to  have  thought,  and  might  simply  give  a 
ey  of  the  contents  of  M.  Carols  book.     Or»  thirdly,  we  might 

y  to  the  reader,  M.  Caro  has  done  good  work;  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  this  volume  of  his,  if  you  do  not  already  know  it, 
with  his  essays  in  the  Renie  dea  Dt'tu-  MondeM;  he  has  given  an 

portant  view,  perhaps  the  most  important,  of  Goethe's  philosophy. 
Still  he  has  left  room  for  an  essay  which,  without  tearing  to  pieces, 
[^jy  a  kind  of  small  destructive  criticism,  the  impression  that  his  book 

ght  to  produce,  may  by  some  added  elements  dissolve  that  impres- 

in  the  reader's  mind,  so  that  a  new  and  fuller  one  may  by  and 

emerge^    M.  Caro  has  admirably  expounded  the  pantheistic  direc- 

of  Goethe's  philosophy.     'VThat  if  we  look  at  the  same  philo- 

hy  on  a  different  side,  and  see  what  it  has  to  offer  us  ?    The  view 
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we  shall  present  may  not,  taken  alone,  be  the  most  valuable  view. 
It  is,  bowever,  valuable.  We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  said  the  pan- 
theistic ideas  are  not  different  ideas  on  tbe  same  level  with  those 
which  this  essay  wiU  bring  out,  but  underlie  them,  dwelling  not 
on  an  opposite  sidcy  but  deep  at  the  venire  of  Goethe's  system  of 
thought,  and  giving  it  unity.  Well,  we  are  much  inelinetl  to  that 
opinion  ourselves ;  M.  Caro  would  certainly  accept  it.  And  yet  we 
feci  that  M.  Caro*s  treatise  wants  such  a  chapter  as  this  essay  may 
supply  materials  for.  Let  the  reader  unite  the  impression  which  the 
facts  we  give  may  produce,  as  best  he  can,  with  bis  own  coiiceptiom 
of  Goethe's  character  and  philosophy.  We  believe  we  shall  pi^esent 
them  more  piu-ely,  more  sincerely,  by  not  labelling  Goethe  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  class,  and  arguing  about  the  conformity  of  his  characteristics 
with  those  of  that  class.  And  we  believe  that  critics  may  sometimes 
misinterpret  Goethe  by  being  too  deep,  by  forgetting  that  ho  was  a 
man  who  lived  often  on  the  surface  of  the  world,  and  of  life  and 
thought,  not  alwajs  in  the  depths ;  by  forgetting,  tcKj,  that  it  is  only 
a  few  imhuppy  short-sighted  persons  who  are  always  consistent  with 
themselves  as  thinkers,  whose  theory  of  tbe  miiverse  (that  is,  of  their 
own  visible  miiverae)  is  a  perfect  four-squai'e  theory.  But  Goethe, 
like  all  great  seers,  could  never  go  the  round  of  the  universe,  and 
make  it  square,  but  saw  here  a  little,  find  there  a  little,  and  could 
plainly  say  things  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  one  another  now  and 
then.  At  idl  events,  we  hope  we  may  succeed  in  breaking  up  the 
synthesis  wbich  is  named  "  Goethe  *'  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
readers,  by  showing  tbat  their  preceding  analysis  was  incomplete. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  put  all  Goethe  into  a  review-phial  in  which 
Homunculus  could  barely  fit,  but  we  ma}^  help  to  make  one  side  of 
his  nature  better  understood.  We  shall  certainly  light  on  some 
points  which  M.  Caro  missed,  and  we  send  our  reader  to  M.  Caro 
himself  to  discover  our  own  stiU  greater  deficiencies. 

M,  Cai'o,  in  his  history'  of  Goethe's  mind,  treats  first  what  he 
names  the  period  of  mysticism.  It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had 
started  from  on  earlier  point  than  the  speculations  suggested  to 
Goethe  by  the  reading  of  Amold^s  "  History  of  the  Church  and  of 
Heretics.'*  The  English  reader  who  desires  a  brief  and  authoritative 
survey  of  the  life  and  works  of  Goethe  will  perhaps  turn  to  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  If  he  be  aware  that  the  article  "Goethe" 
is  from  I)e  Quincey's  pen,  that  will  be  an  additional  reason  for  so  doing. 
Well,  he  Tfvill  there  find  De  Quincey  (who  notably  proclaimed  hia 
incapacity  for  writing  on  Goethe  by  a  rather  amusing  and  extremely 
foolish  article  on  Wiihelm  Meish'r)  dwelling  much  on  the  influenoe 
in  moidding  Goethe's  feelings  of  a  childish  trouble,  which  M.  Caro 
does  not  mention.     In  his  seventh  year  the  faith  of  the  Boy  (this  is 
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the  name  by  which  Goethe  writes  of  his  past  self,  viewing  it,  after 
his  own  fashion,  in  an  objective  way),  hit*  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
love  of  God,  was  subjected  to  a  rude  and  sudden  shock  whicli  it  could 
not  bear  up  against.  At  that  time  occurred  the  great  Lisbon  earth- 
quake, and  the  Boy,  meditating  long>  could  find  no  mode  of  recoiiciling 
[ihia  common  dcstiiiction  of  the  just  uud  the  imjust  with  the  alleged 
isdom  and  benignity  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  heaven  and 
th.  This  infidelity,  which  qucBtions  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
continued,  says  De  Quinccy,  •*  to  he  the  foroi  of  Goethe's  scepticism 
thenceforwards  to  the  close  of  hh  life,  il*  speculations  so  crude  could 
be  said  to  have  any  form  at  all."  "Partly  out  of  the  false  early  bias 
growing  out  of  the  LIsIkju  earthquake,  Goethe  falsified  his  original 
destination/'  And  De  Quincey  proceeds  to  contrast,  in  a  manner 
very  flattering  to  our  national  vanity,  the  "  hhallow  piety  of  the 
Germans,"  who  could  find  in  the  destruction  of  sixty  thousand  human 
lietngs  a  stumbling-block  to  their  belief  in  the  goodness  of  God,  with 
the  superior  theological  ability  of  the  British  f'pivivr.  The  truth  is, 
De  Quincey  errs  in  the  way  of  caprice,  extravagance,  and  exaggera- 
^tion  as  much  as  does  M.  Caro  in  the  way  of  omission.  No  false  bias 
grew  out  of  the  impression  produced  by  this  event.  No  iuHdolity 
with  respect  t>o  the  moral  attributes  of  God  can  bo  laid  to  Goethe's 
charge.  And  least  of  all  men  did  he  falsity  his  original  destination. 
But  the  Lisbon  earthquake  was  au  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Goethe *s  mind  (any  moral  shock  in  childhood  or  early  Hie  is  im- 
portant), and  as  such  it  claimed  somo  attention,  which  it  has  not 
received  from  M.  Caro. 

Having  noticed  this  early  trouble  of  Goethe's,  we  must  observe 
that  it  soon  passed  away.  The  dark  su^icions  which  for  a  time 
brooded  over  the  child's  heart  and  reason  were  drawn  up  by  the 
kindly  warmth,  the  joy  and  beauty  of  life  and  nutm-c,  like  clouds  in 
(mmmer.  So  entirely,  indeed,  do  they  disappear,  that  we  soon  allter 
fee  the  boy  approachiug  Gotl  with  confidence,  and  glad  spontaneous 
worship,  preparing  an  altar  and  au  offering,  in  no  way,  bo  it  noted, 
propitiatory,  but  rather  s}Tnbolical  of  the  relations  of  man  and  nature 
to  their  Creator  and  Upholder.  Of  this  also  M.  Caro  has  made  no 
mention.  Let  us  give  the  pleasant  picture  of  the  young  priest  as 
drawn  long  after  by  the  hand  of  Goethe  himself : — 

"  The  Boy  had  chiefly  kept  to  tlie  first  article  of  Behef.  The  God  who 
stands  in  immediate  comioction  with  nature,  and  o\7ns  and  loves  it  as  his 
work,  seemed  to  him  tbtj  proper  God,  who  might  he  brought  into  closer 
relationship  \i^th  man,  as  ^^ith  cvorythinf?  else,  and  who  would  tuko  care  of 
him,  AS  of  the  motions  of  the  stars,  the  day**  and  seasons,  the  animals  and 
plants.  There  were  texts  in  the  Gospels  which  explicitly  stated  this.  The 
Boy  could  ascribe  no  form  to  this  Being ;  ho  therefore  sought  Him  in  His 
ivorks,  and  would,  in  the  good  Old  Testament  fashion,  build  Him  au  uitar. 
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Naturjil  productions  were  set  forth  as  images  of  the  world,  over  which  a 
flame  was  to  bum,  eigriifyiiig  the  aspiratious  of  man's  heart  towards  his 
Milker.  He  brought  out  of  the  collection  of  natural  objects  which  he  pos- 
sessed, and  which  had  been  increased  as  chance  directed,  the  best  ores  and 
other  Rpecimens.  But  the  next  diihcnlty  was,  as  to  how  they  should  be 
arranged  aud  raised  into  a  pile.  His  father  possessed  a  beautiful  red-lackered 
music-stand,  ornamented  with  g"ilt  flowers,  in  the  form  of  a  four-aided 
pyramid,  with  different  elevatiouB,  which  had  been  found  convenient  for 
quartets,  but  lately  waa  not  much  in  use.  The  Boy  laid  hands  on  this,  and 
built  up  his  representatives  of  Nature  one  above  the  other  in  steps,  so  that 
it  all  looked  quite  pretty,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  signiJic»mt.  On 
an  early  sunrise  his  first  worship  of  God  was  to  be  celebrated,  but  the  young 
priest  bad  not  yet  settled  bow  to  produce  a  flame  which  should  at  the  same 
time  emit  an  agreeable  odoar.  At  last  it  occiured  to  him  to  combine  the 
tvo,  as  he  possessed  a  few  fumigating  pastilH,  which  diJi'uscd  a  pleasant 
fragrance  with  a  gbmmer,  if  not  a  flame.  Nay,  this  soft  burning  imd  ex- 
halation seemed  a  better  representation  of  what  passes  in  the  heart  thou  an 
open  flame.  The  sun  had  already  risen  for  a  long  time,  but  the  neighbour- 
ing houses  concealed  the  east.  At  last  it  glittered  above  the  roof:  a 
buniiiig- glass  was  at  once  taken  up  and  applied  to  the  pastils,  which  were 
£xed  on  the  summit  of  a  fine  porcelain  saucer.  Ever^lhing  succeeded  to 
the  wish,  and  the  devotion  was  perfect.  The  altar  remained  as  a  peculiar 
ornament  of  the  room  which  bad  been  assigned  him  in  the  new  house. 
Everj'one  regarded  it  oidy  as  a  well-an-anged  collection  of  natural  curi- 
osities. The  Boy  knew  better,  but  concealed  his  knowledge.  He  longed 
for  a  repetition  of  the  solemnity.  But  unftjrlunalely,  junt  as  the  most 
opportune  smi  arose,  the  porcelain  cup  was  not  at  hand  ;  he  placed  the 
pastils  immediately  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  stand  ;  they  were  kindled, 
and  so  great  was  the  devotion  of  the  priest,  that  ho  did  not  obserAxv  until  it 
was  too  late,  the  mischief  bis  sacritice  was  doing.  The  pastils  had  burned 
mercilessly  into  the  red  lacker  and  beautiful  gold  flowers,  jind,  as  if  Bomo  evil 
spirit  bad  disappeared,  bad  left  their  black,  ineffaceable  foot-prints.  By  this 
the  young  priest  was  thrown  into  the  most  extreme  perplexity.  The  mischief 
couJd  be  covered  up,  it  is  true,  with  the  larger  pieces  of  his  show-materials, 
but  the  spirit  for  new  ofterings  was  gone,  and  the  accident  might  almost  be 
considered  a  hint  and  warning  of  the  danger  there  always  is  in  wishing  to 
approach  the  Deity  in  such  a  way.'"'- 

We  look  upon  this  iiicidont  us  one  of  much  interest,  because,  with- 
out endeavDurincij  to  discover  dt.M>per  meanings  in  the  act  of  u  ehild 
than  it  really  posscs^^etl,  we  find  in  this  not  a  little  of  the  future 
Goethe.  Here  is  iMjine  youthful  piety  quite  genuine,  wo  believe,  but 
of  a  quality  very  different  from  that  with  w^Iiich  we  are  familiar^ — 
from  that,  for  instance,  which  moral  stories  of  good  little  boys  and 
naughty  little  boys  illustrate,  or  that  more  spiritual  kind  which  we 
read  gf  in  "  Janeway*s  Token  for  Children,"  Observe  how  this 
fterene  approach  to  God  is  free  from  all  perturbation  from  a  sense  of 
sin  ;  observe  that  the  celebrant  holds  chieily  to  the  first  article  of  the 
CvBod  ;  observe  that  already  he  will  worship  "  neither  in  Jerusalem 
nor  in  this  mountain/'  but  moves  towards  the  Divine  Being  &s  He 
exists  in  living  rchition  with  the  whole  miiverse ;  observe  the  dclibe- 
•  "  The  Autobiography  of  Goctht*,"  tranakted  hy  John  Oxenford,  pp.  30,  31. 
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rate  adoption  of  s^Tiibolism  rather  than  speech  in  appraachtng  the 
Highest  (remembering  at  the  same  time  the  teaching  of  the  Wan- 
derjahre) ;  and  we  think  it  no  uncharacteristic  circumstance  in  this 
first  act  of  worship  that  it  was  appointed  for  a  time  not  of  darkness, 
but  of  light,  when  the  sun  was  rising  higher,  and  the  ilhiminating 
splendour  was  increasing  round  him,  as  he  ever  loved  it  shouhl,  and 
as  we  believe  it  did  again  when  hia  dying  lips  uttered  the  last  request 
on  earth  for  light. 

A  more  important  omisision  in  M.  Caro  than  either  of  the  former 
enables  us  now  to  bid  him  farewell  and  go  on  our  way  alone.  Why 
pass  by  in  silence  Goethe's  remarkable  studies  of  the  Bible  ? 

*'  Almost  to  the  Bible  alone,"  \\Tote  Goethe,  **  did  I  owe  my  monil  culture  ; 
and  the  eveutn,  Iho  doctrines,  the  symbols,  the  similes,  had  idl  impressed 
themselves  deeply  upon  moi  and  had  infiueuced  me  in  one  way  or  anothtT.'** 
"  I  had  too  miiL'h  feeling  for  the  book  to  he  ever  able  to  do  without  it. 
.  .  *  .  I  not  only  detested  all  scoflin}^',  but  could  even  fall  in  a  nige  tibont 
it ;  and  1  still  perit-ctly  remember  that  in  my  childishly  fauutical  zcnl  I 
ehoiild  have  eompk4ely  throttled  VoUaire,  on  accoimt  of  his  '  Saul/  if  I  had 
oidy  got  hold  of  him."  I 

M.  Caro  is  studious  to  show  at  large  Goethe's  obligations  to 
Spinoza.  And  it  is  true  that  Spinoza's  influence,  more  than  that 
of  the  Holy  fck'iiptures,  may  have  given  Goethe's  mind  its  peculiar 
turn,  or  have  agreed  with  his  peculiar  tendency.  Eut  as  in  art  it 
is  not  distinctive  feattu'es  which  constitute  individuality  (though 
these  are  the  most  obvious  topics  for  criticism),  but  such  features 
together  with  the  general  qualities  of  a  class,  so  in  character  let  us 
not  suppose  that  what  is  most  peeuliar,  and  consequently  most 
obvious,  lA  therei'orc  of  chief  importanco  in  the  individual.  That 
Goethe  was  a  man  was  a  more  important  circumstance  than  that  he 
lived  at  Weimar ;  but  when  we  speak  of  his  residence  in  Weimar, 
WQ  are  not  in  danger  of  forgetting  his  humanity,  as  we  sometimes 
are  of  forgetting  the  more  common  elements  of  his  moral  and  spiritual 
DAturc  when  the  more  peculiar  are  iusistetl  on. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  the  relation  of  Goethe's  mind  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Whatever  was  brought  before  him  from  history, 
literature,  philosophy,  or  religion,  he  grasped  immediately  by  two 
sides — by  that  which  presented  itself  to  his  moral  and  spiritual 
nature,  and  by  the  side  of  its  history,  "  How  docs  this  stand  related 
to  myself  J'  What  is  its  place  and  meiiuing  in  the  world  \rithout  ?** 
Tliese  were  the  two  questions  which  Goethe  asked.  No  more  perfect 
illustration  of  the  historical  tendency  in  Goethe^s  mind  can  be  found 
than  the  beautiful  imaginative  (yet  not  imaginary)  rejilization  of  the 
narratives  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  (which  might  have  served 
w  a  model  for  the  Dean  of  Westminster  in  writing  his  **  Jewish 

•  Autobiography,  p.  232.  t  lb.,  p.  443. 
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Clmrcli "),  given  in  the  first  book  of  Bichtmig  nnd  Wahrheit. 
Tbiy  historiciil  tendency  we  regard  as  one  of  great  Impoi*tance,  and 
ore  which  has  not  been  snffieiently  dwelt  on  by  Goethe's  critics. 
Even  as  in  science  he  was  never  satisfied  till  he  had  penetrated  to 
the  peculiar  inner  nature  of  the  plant  or  animal  brought  before  him, 
and  mastcrctl  the  detuil>?  of  its  connexion  with  surrounding  objects, 
80  with  the  events  and  persons  of  history ;  he  never  allowed  them  to 
remain  shadow)*  powers,  receiving  their  character  from  his  own 
projected  feelings  and  fancies,  but  sought  with  calm  persistence  to 
possess  himself  of  their  individual  signiHcanDe,  and  to  place  them 
in  their  true  position  m.i]i  regard  to  all  that  lay  near  and  remote  in 
time  iuid  place. 

In  this  way  did  Goethe  attach  himself  to  the  study  of  the  history^ 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  in  quiet  action  upon  this  point 
ho  found  a  centre  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  a  distracted  life  and 
desultory  education.*  ^Ul  researches  into  Oriental  manners,  localities, 
natural  products,  and  phenomena  awakened  his  liveliest  interest,! 
while  a  foreboding  arose  in  his  mind  that  this  constantly  encroaching 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  naturalistic  side  w^ould  contract 
the  domain  of  the  supernatural,  and  that  even  the  poetic^d  contents 
of  the  sacred  wi-itings  would  at  last  be  lost  along  with  the  prophetic^. 
But  Goethe's  own  critical  direction  was  in  no  way  negative ;  it  was 
constnictive — constructive  by  means  of  historical  research,  and  the 
interpreting  and  combining  powers  of  imagination.  He  could  not, 
indeed,  avoid  some  conclusions  contrary  to  the  received  opinions  ;  he 
believed  that  our  Ten  Commandments  were  not  those  wliich  sto^jd 
upon  the  tables  of  Moses  ;  that  the  Israelites  did  not  wander  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness  \  he  was  convinced  that  the  Evangelists 
sometimes  contradict  each  other ;  and  he  gave  an  abstruse  inter- 
pretation, "  not  adapted  to  procure  many  adherents/'  of  the  narrative 
of  the  gift  of  tongues  at  Pentecost,  He  delivered  over  the  externals 
of  the  Bible — language,  dialect,  style — ^to  criticism,  because  he 
viewed  these  as  the  body,  not  the  imperishable  soul,  of  the  book ; 
the  body  which  has  been  exposed  to  deterioration  and  decay.  But 
Goethe  had  no  destructive  tendency,  or  indeed  organ ;  no  tooth  of 
flhark,  or  fang  of  serpent-  He  would  not  deny  a  use  to  the  spirit 
of  negation ;  but  that  use  was  to  provoke  men  from  indolence  to 
activity.  J  He  understood  the  joy  of  creation ;  but  he  found  no 
attraction  in  the  work  of  blighting  and  destroying.  We  believe  that 
Goethe  is  the  great  power  with  the  minds  of  men  which  all  who 


*  Autobiography,  p.  1 14. 
t  m,  pp.  232,  233,  autl  pp.  443,  444. 
p.  33^  (Oxenford'8  tmnidation). 
X  "  Faust,"  Prologue  in  He*Teii,] 
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Blndj  his  works  confess  him  to  be^  for  this  reaBon  in  chief,  that  in  a 
period  fitll  of  distraction,  tranfiition,  and  dissolutioDj  he  is  seen  to  ofier 
something  positive — a  positive  body  of  thought,  a  positive  impulse  to 
feeling,  and  u  positive  institution,  conduct,  or  polity  of  life,  which, 
if  not  the  highest,  is  at  least  high,  self-consistent,  and  successful ; 
above  all,  suitable  to  the  time  and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
offisrod. 

The  other  habit  of  Goethe's  mind,  that  by  which  he  laid  hold  of 
the  side  of  things  which  was  suitable  to  his  own  nature,  is  more 
generally  recognised.  Every  true  philosophy,  every  philosophy 
which  is  the  offspring  of  a  mind  (while  for  his  own  part  he  sought 
to  grow  wise  through  the  study  of  things  outside  himself},  not  the 
manufacture  of  a  dialectic^al  machine,  he  believed  must,  have  its  source 
in  the  character  of  its  author— ^must  be  the  translation  into  the 
language  of  intellect  of  the  active  and  moral  tendencies  of  his  nature.* 
**  Alle  Philosophic  miisse  geliebt  und  gelebt  wcrden."  And  a  system 
of  thought  can  gain  real  believers  amongst  those  alone  in  whose  inner 
nature  it  ctm  become  living.  However  a  man  may  try  to  argue 
himscdf  into  the  belief  of  some  moi^al  truth,  which  can  find  nothing 
to  lay  hold  of  within  him,  it  still  remains  outside  of  him- — it  does 
not  become  properly  his  own  belief.  Let  him  leave  it ;  it  cannot  do 
him.  good ;  however  true,  it  is  not  true,  it  is  not  living  for  him ; 
by  and  hy,  when  he  shall  have  attained  a  diiferent  stage  of  culture, 
it  may  acquii'e  a  right  over  his  intelligence  and  affections.  The 
acquired  and  artificial  is  ever  liable  "  to  founder  on  contradictions  ;  *' 
the  innate  "  can  always  make  it^  way  somehow,"  and  by  its  harmony 
with  our  nature  is  secure  from  being  proved  imtrue  ;  for  untrue  to 


*  8ee  this  principle  iUiutnited  by  Qocfthe  in  the  instances  of  Kant,  the  Sfcoiofl,  &c., 
Mn.  Augtw's  **  Characteristics  of  Goethe,"  vol  i.  pp.  96 — 98.  And  here  hw  two 
illfltlzioea  tho  interest  of  which  will  justify  our  nrnking  a  long  note.  "'  It  was  never  xay 
imrpoie,*'  said  Jacobin  **to  set  np  a  ay  stem  for  the  schools.  My  wiitinge  have  spmsj^ 
from  my  innermoflt  life,  and  were  the  resnlta  of  that  which  had  taken  place  within  mB. 
In  a  obtain  waose  I  did  not  mako  them  Toluntarily,  hut  they  were  drawn  out  of  me  by 
a  higher  power  irreaistihlo  to  myself.*'  (Hchweglcr,  "History  of  Philosophy/'  trans- 
lated by  J.  K,  Sfclye,  p.  271.)  And  the  foUowing  i»  from  1.  H.  Fichte^  son  of  Jobann 
Oottlieh  FichbB :— "  In  my  early  years,  while  yet  on  the  threehold  of  youth,  I  enjoyed 
the  great  happiness  of  possessing  m  both  my  parents  (ever  the  objects  of  my  highest 
Wneration)  cm  example  and  an  experience  which  shaped  my  whole  Mnre  life.  Tk$fact 
of  a  life  spent  in  the  world  above  sense,  fraught  with  high  and  world-conquering  powers, 
which  gave  indomitable  courage  in  life,  and  the  highcBt  resignation  in  death, — all  this 
eame  before  me  in  the  moet  imposing  fbnn^  at  once  inspiring  and  rousing  to  farther 
(Oontamplation.  lliat  picture  of  a  ^  Life  in  God/  in  which  I  was  allowed  to  take  part, 
though,  as  it  were,  from  a  distance,  has  never  forsaken  mo  ;  it  was  to  me  the  summit 
and  crown  of  existence,  to  which  every  earnest  mind  might  attain ;  and  at  the  samo 
time  the  key  to  the  comprehension  of  my  father's  philosophy,  both  in  its  scholastic  form 
and  its  deeper  meaning/'^*' Contributions  to  Mental  FhiloBophy/*  by  I.  H.Fichte; 
tnoalatod  and  edited  by  J.  D.  Morell,  pv  114. 
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us  it  cannot  be  while  we  remain  in  the  stage  of  culture  to  which  it 

h  appropriate.  Let  us  swear,  then,  in  the  words  of  no  master  ;  from 
each  and  all  let  us  bear  away  that  to  which  we  have  a  right.  "  As 
for  me,"  wrote  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  **  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  with  a 
rtingle  way  of  thinking."  In  art  and  poetry  he  declar':d  himself 
a  poljlheist ;  in  natural  Bciences  a  pantheist.  One  day  he  borrows 
an  idea  from  Plato ;  the  next,  Aristotle  furnishes  him  with  his  word 
f'jiff'Mtt'iff,  and  what  it  signifies.  On  one  side  his  ethics  are  Stoical,  on 
another  Epicurean,  "  Of  the  two  principles  of  the  Porch,  nustinc  cf 
nbatinCt  he  rigorously  accepts  the  first  »  .  .  and  rejects  the  second."* 
Now  he  is  lost  in  Spinozism,  and  the  **  Ethics  "  is  never  out  of  his 
hand ;  and  again,  with  a  sublime  inconsequence,  he  is  developing  (as 
on  the  occasion  of  Wicland's  faneral)  his  monadology  like  a  disciple 
of  Leibnitz. 

Three  observations  must  here  be  made  to  secure  the  reader  from 
misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  eclecticism  of  Goethe,  Goethe 
was  an  eclectic,  not  a  sceptic.  IrVheu  he  made  the  chief  question  not. 
Is  this  true  ?  but,  Is  this  true  for  me  ?— he  did  so,  not  because  he 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference  what  opinion  a  man  held,  but 
because  he  i>crceived  the  infiniteness  of  truth  and  nature,  and  the 
partial  range  of  human  vision,  and  remembered  that  our  progress  is 
made  by  leaving  imperfect  po^sitioiis  for  viewing  truth  behind,  while 
the  most  advanced  is  still  iin|x*rfect.  Our  present  view  ma}'  be  a 
very  poor  and  inadequate  one  \  but  it  is  i\ii}  only  one  possible  at  pre- 
sent, and,  if  real,  it  will  certainly  direct  us  to  a  position  where  a 
better  may  be  nblaincd»  Only  let  us  not  profess  to  .S4^'e  what  is  in- 
visibk— invisible,  not  to  others  perhaps,  but  assuredly  to  us.  Let 
us  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  push  on,  and  we,  too,  may  see  it  by 
and  by. 

Secondly,  Goethe's  eclecticism  was  not  of  a  languid,  but  of  an 
energetic  kind.  Its  principle  of  selection  was  not,  Let  mc  appro- 
priate what  I  desire  ;  but,  Let  mc  endeavour  to  appropriate  what  I 
need.  Its  discipline  was  a  severe  one,  which  many  a  glib  linguist 
in  the  dialect  of  Goethe  who  has  made  "  the  culture  of  his  nature  *' 
an  excuse  for  sell-indulgenee  has  never  dreamed  of.  Self-restraint, 
not  self-indulgence,  \h  the  true  instrument  of  self-development.  How 
speaks  Goethe  to  Falk  ?  "  We  must  try  ourselves,  and  most  care- 
fully examine  all  that  we  receive  ioto  our  minds  from  without  by 
way  of  nutriment;  otherwise,  either  we  destroy  oiu*  philosophy,  or 
our  philosophy  ub/*  We  fear  that  many  of  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  *Mhe  cultm-e  of  their  nature"  would  hardly  have 
,£ndured  the  training  of  the  pedagogic  pro^dnce  which    Wilhelm 


•  Caro,  "  Philiwophie  do  Goethe;*  pp.  213,  214. 
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Meister  passed  through*  and  certainly  never  learned  the  three  Eever- 
enres,  or  were  confederates  in  the  vow  of  Renunciation. 

Tliirdly,  while  Goethe  valued  little  the  acquired  as  long  as  it 
remained  a  lifeless  accretion  of  the  intellect,  he  held  that  we  are 
continually,  hy  unconscious  processes,  connecting  the  acquired  with 
the  innate,  and  so  informing  it  with  liio.  The  following  is  from  a 
letter  to  Wilhelm  von  Humholdt,  written  the  day  on  which  Goethe 
f^'as  attacked  by  his  last  illness : — 

The  best  genius  is  that  which  receives  everything  into  itselfi  knows 
how  to  appropriate  everything  to  itself,  without  the  smallest  prejudice  to  its 
^irue  fundamental  bent, — to  that  which  is  called  character ;  rather  first  brings 

out  and  puts  it  into  the  greatest  possible  activity The  organs  of 

[,  by  means  of  exercise,  instniction,  reflection,  success  and  failure,  assist- 
^^ee  and  opposition,  and  then  reflection  again  forever^  unconsciously  connect 
the  Acquired  with  the  Innate  in  a  free  activity,  which  at  length  produces  an 
unity  that  sets  the  world  in  amazement."  * 

Edward  Dowdex. 


•  Mra.  Auatin'fl  '•  Characteiiiitics  of  Goethe/ '  vol.  ili.  pp.  302,  303. 
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THE  year  1867  has  been  already  marked  by  many  strange  events 
at  home  and  abroad.  A  great  European  war  almost  begun,  and 
yet  prevented,  and  mainly  by  the  influence  of  our  own  coimtry,  which 
was  so  lately  supposed  to  have  lost  at  once  the  power  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  interfere  in  any  Continental  matters ;  an  Empire  in  the  New 
World  overthrown,  and  its  Emperor  foully  slain  in  cold  blood  by 
savages ;  a  visit  of  Eastern  potentates  to  the  arbiters  of  their  destinies 
in  the  far  West ;  a  gorgeous  display  in  Paris  of  all  the  pomp  of  this 
world,  and  in  Home  of  all  the  pageantry  which  claims  to  represent 
and  give  local  habitation  on  earth  to  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ; 
a  Reform  Bill  which  goes  beyond  the  desire  of  Mr.  Bright,  intro- 
duced by  a  Conservative  ministry,  and  carried  through  Parliament 
with  no  apparent  majority  in  its  favour ;  notwithstanding  an  opposi- 
tion which  has  severed  Lord  Ellenborough  from  Lord  Derby,  and 
iLnited  Mr.  Gladstone  with  Lord  Cranboume  and  Mr.  Lowe,  at  least 
in  the  bonds  of  a  common  hatred; — ^these  are  only  some  of  the 
wonders  of  the  first  half  of  a  year  which  seems  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  perplexing  the 
nations  with  fear  of  still  further  and  more  untried  change. 

The  event  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article  has  no  claim 
to  rank  with  those  just  enumerated.  The  question.  What  vestments 
may  lawfully  be  worn  now,  and  what  shall  in  future  be  worn,  by  the 
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clergy  of  tlie  Churcli  of  England,  in  their  public  mmistrations ;  at 
wbat  time  during  Divine  service  banns  of  marriage  should  be  pub- 
lished ;  or  even  whether  the  serN^ccs  of  the  Prayer  Book  should  be  in 
any  way  separated,  or  differently  combined  and  arranged;  and  what 
the  Lessons  used  in  oar  Sunday  and  week-day  services  shall  be  ; — 
these   most  seem  to  statesmen,  and   to   busy   laymen   in    general, 
questions  scarcely  worth  discussion,  in   the   presence  of  events  so 
momentous  in  their  consequences  aa  some  of  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  or  so  full  of  romantic  interest  as  others.     The  disposition, 
which  is  so  natural  to  those  busy  with  one  side  of  life,  to  treat  with 
contc^mpt  all  which  concerns  another  side  of  life,  of  which  they  know 
little,  and  for  which  they  scarcely  care  at  all,  has  been  shown  even 
more  ofl'ensively  than  usual,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Parliament.     We  can  scarcely  wonder  if  writers  in  the  newspaper 
press  appeal  on  these  questions  to  prejudices  and  passions,  such  aa  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  invoke  upon  any  question  connected  with  the 
material  interests  of  the  day ;  or  if  they  write  upon  them  sometimes 
with  a  contemptuous  and   ignorant  arrogance*  which,   on  any  but 
ecclesiastical  matters,  they  would  feel  to  be  simply  discreditable  to 
themselves.     It  may  be  well  to  remind  those  who  claim  the  high 
oflBce  of  directing  first  and  then  expressing  the  intelligent  opinion 
of  the  English  people,  that  they  are  bound  to  treat  seriously,  candidly, 
anrl  with  Huffieieiit  knowledge,  all  subjects  which  interest  or  ought  to 
interest   any  large  portion  of  their   fellow-countrymen  ;    that   the 
ecclesiastical  questions  which  fhnj  think  so  trifling  are  yet  the  battle- 
field at  the  present  moment  between  very  opposite  views  on  quesrions 
of  deep  practical  importance  ;  and  that  their  decision  may  affect  the 
future  character  and  condition,  not  of  the  English  Church  only,  but 
of  the  English  people,  to  a  degree  far  greater  than  many  of  the  ques- 
tions of  finance,  or  of  party  politics,  which  have  been  thought  important 
enough  to  be  worth  great  sacrifices,  and  have  made  those  who  brought 
them  to  solution  famous  for  all  time. 

Wbat  ever  we  may  think  of  the  importance  of  the  step  in  itself,  few 
rents  In  modern  political  history  have  been  stranger  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  about  than  the  issue  of  the  Commis- 
fiion  commonly  known  as  that  on  **  Ritualism,"  It  is  remarkable 
enough  that  a  Commission,  o|>ening  so  many  delicate  and  difficult 
ecclesiastical  questions,  should  bo  issued  by  the  Crown  on  the  advice 
of  a  Confier\*ative  Premier,  and  at  the  iustance  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  and  should  be  issued  in  order 
prevent  a  crude  and  hasty'project  of  legislation,  which  would  other- 
wise pretty  certainly  have  taken  effect.  Yet  any  reader  who  recollects 
or  will  retrace  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's Clerical  Vestments  Bill  will  allow  that  such  has  apparently 
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been  the  history  of  the  Commission.  Its  E,eport  will  be  awaited  with 
much  anxiety  by  all  who  desire  that  really  difEcult  and  important 
uiattcrtt  should  be  dealt  with  firmly,  wisely,  and  gently,  and  in  a  spirit 
aa  far  removed  as  possible  from  that  of  narrow  partizanship. 

It  seems  really  important  that  the  attention  of  all  who  fare  for  the 
religious  interests  of  the  English  nation,  as  connected  more  or  less 
cloeely  with  the  present  and  future  condition  of  the  English  Church, 
should  be  directed  to  the  questions  at  issue,  before  the  heat  of  the 
debate  in  Parliament  and  Convocation  and  the  public  press  has 
rendered  them  even  more  difficult  ot  solution  than  they  arc  at  present* 
With  great  diffidence,  some  thoughts  on  the  subject  are  ofiered  to  the 
readers  of  the  Coutcmpomrtf  Hemw,  who  are  not  likely,  it  may  bo 
hoped,  to  dismiss  the  whole  subject  as  trifling,  or  to  approach  it  with 
an  incapacit^^^  for  seeing  more  than  one  of  its  various  sides. 

The  selei:tion  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  severely  and  not  very 
justly  criticised  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Such  criticism  is  only 
what  we  expect  to  find  in  newspapers  which  glory  in  being  unable  to 
take  any  other  than  the  narrowest  party  view  of  any  religious  question. 
But  it  becomes  of  some  importiincc  when  it  is  taken  up  by  the  Times, 
and  echoed  by  dissatisfied  Peers  ;  however  we  may  feci  that  complaints 
of  the  **  one-eidedneaa "  of  the  Commission  come  but  ill  from  men 
who,  if  they  had  consented  to  serve  upon  it,  might  have  redressed  the 
balance.  If  it  be  true  that  the  party  for  which  the  Beconl  speaks 
is  inadequately  represented,  the  fault  is  almost  as  much  with  the  com- 
plaiDimts  as  with  Lord  Derby.  No  doubt  some  good  names  are  absent 
from  the  list.  But  a  really  impartial  examination  will  show  that  it 
would  not  have  been  very  easy,  xmder  the  circumstances,  to  make  tho 
list  much  better  than  it  is.  Each  considerable  school  of  opinion  in 
the  Chm*ch  has  its  representatives ;  and  with  them  are  associated  a 
large  number  of  men  whose  special  knowledge,  or  personal  qualities, 
make  them  likely  to  mediate  iairly  between  parties,  and  to  appreciate 
and  give  effect  to  whatever  may  be  sound  and  good  in  the  views  of 
each.     This,  surely,  is  pretty  much  what  was  to  be  desircnl. 

The  Commission,  it  will  bo  seen,  has  more  referred  to  it  than  the 
epithet  '  ritualistic  '  expresses.  It  is  directed,  in  the  first  place,  *  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  differences  of  practice  which  have  arisen 
from  varying  interpretations  put  upon  the  Rubrics  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  especially  wit]i  reference  to  the  ornaments  used  in  churches 
and  the  vestments  worn  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of 
their  ministration/  It  is  directed,  in  the  second  place,  and  after  the 
first  subject  shall  have  been  reported  upon,  *  to  consider  and  report 
whether  any  and  what  regulations  and  amendments  may  be  advan- 
tageouHly  made  in  the  selection  of  Lessons  to  be  read  at  the  time  of 
Divine  serrice/ 
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What  has  led  to  the  selection  of  precisely  these  and  no  other  aa  tho 
eubjects  of  inquiry',  it  might  not  be  e^isy  to  say.  Lord  Derby,  in 
announcing  that  the  issue  of  a  Commission  had  boon  decided  upon, 
said  in  effect  that  the  special  question  of  vestments  alone  was  scarcely 
large  enough  to  require  so  serious  a  step ;  while  there  were  ob%4ou8 
reasonft  why  no  subject  should  bo  submitted  to  the  Commission  which 
could  involve  as  a  possible  result  any  alteration  of  the  substance  of 
the  Prayer  Book  itscli',  or  its  accompanying  formidaries.  Perhaps  a 
wis.^r  choice  could  not  well  have  been  made,  if  the  Commission  were 
to  be  issued  at  all,  as  tbc  opponents  of  Lord  Shaft csbuiy'*  bill  desired 
that  it  should.  If  tlie  only  question  to  be  settled  were  whether  the 
I'l'tter  of  our  present  rubric,  or  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  as  interpreting  or  practically  super.setling  that  rubric, 
ehould  in  future  be  tho  rule  enforced  by  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  it 
might  l>e  difficult  for  any  Commission  to  solve  it  better  or  less  oHen- 
sively  than  by  a  bill  like  Lord  Shaftesburj^'s,  which  proposed  littlo 
more  than  to  re-enact  tho  08th  canon.  The  Commission  would  then 
have  been  altogether  unnecessarj^ 

I,  The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  Vestments  to 
be  used  by  the  officiating  minister  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion, 

Fom*  c<)urse8  are  obviously  possible  in  the  matter :  namely*  (1) 
to  give  the  force  of  indubitable  law  to  the  prevailing  pmctice ;  (2)  to 
re-enact  in  distinct  language  the  construction  of  our  present  rubric 
for  which  the  ritualif^t  contends ;  (3)  to  leave  the  courts  of  law  to  in- 
terpret authoritatively  the  doctrine  on  which  the  whole  controversy 
turns,  and  abide  by  the  deci^iioa  without  attempting  legislation;  or 
(4)  to  allow  the  practice  of  evcrj'  parish  to  be  detenu inetl,  as  it  has 
lately  been,  by  the  discretion  or  indiscretion  of  its  incumbent,  limited 
only  by  whatever  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  his 
congregation,  and  by  the  ratio  itUima  of  an  appeal  to  the  rabble  as 
arbiter  controrersiarum,  like  tliat,  too  well  renu^mbored  etill,  in  St. 
George's-in-tbe-East,  If  this  last  course  was  felt  to  be  one  altogether 
intolerable  j  if  the  issue  of  tho  procoodings  now  pending  in  the  Court 
of  Arches  was  too  doubtful  to  be  awaited  tranquilly  by  those  who 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  a  decision  wholly  in  their  own 
favour;  if  the  second  course  was  one  which  in  the  jutlgraent  of  sen* 
eible  men  was  simply  impossible ;  then  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  wo 
eihoidd  almost  have  preferred  the  speedy  decision  of  the  one  question 
immediately  at  issue,  to  the  more  dilator^^  course  which  the  opponents 
of  Lord  Shaftesburj-'s  bill  succeeded  in  getting  adopted.  The  very 
fact  that  a  Commission  has  been  issued  concedes,  at  least  equally  with 
the  passing  even  of  0  declaratory  act,  that  the  legal  interpretation  of 
le  rubric  on  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  the  vestments  of  its 
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ministers  is  too  uncertain  to  guide  the  clergy  in  practice,*  and  that 
these  are  questions  absolutely  needing  an  authoritative  decision  of 
eome  sort.  The  Commission  can  Bcarcely  report  in  favour  of  doing 
nothitiy,  without  stultifj-ing  itself  or  those  who  asked  and  those  who 
granted  it.  Any  interpretation  it  may  give  of  the  existing  law  can 
have,  of  course,  no  legal  effect  whatever ;  and  dnly  so  much  oiauthoyuty, 
in  the  classical  meaning  of  the  word  authority,  as  the  character  of  the 
Commissioners,  or  the  reasons  they  shall  have  assigned,  ma}'  deserve  in 
the  judgment  of  each  reader  of  the  Heport.  Unless  it  abandons  its  task 
in  despair,  the  Commission  must,  it  woidd  seem,  first>  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  receut  controversy  with  regard  to  the  historic  meaning  and 
legal  interpretation  of  the  now  exibting  law  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  must,  in  the  second  place,  recommend  legislation  with  one  of  three 
objects  in  view — namely,  either  to  give  legaJ  effect  to  what  it  con- 
aiders  the  true  view  of  the  present  law,  or  to  improve  upon  the  pre- 
sent law  by  a  change  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  one  of  the  two 
contending  parties  in  the  debate,  or  to  ratify  a  compromise  accept- 
ing pail  of  the  view  of  each,  and  rejecting  some  other  part.  But 
however  UJcely  this  last  proposal  might  be  to  suggest  itself  to  a  Com- 
mission representing  such  various  tendencies,  it  seems  scarcely  likel] 
to  approve  itself  to  the  judgment  of  any  large  number  of  able  anff' 
sensible  men.  Such  a  result  would  be  far  more  likely  to  intrcxiuce 
new  elements  of  strife,  than  to  compose  the  existing  agitation  on  the 
subject.  And  it  would  certainly  be  unlikely  to  be  accepted  by  Parlia- 
meut  as  a  reason  either  for  doing  nothing,  or  even  for  rejecting  Kome 
proposal  equally  stringent  with  Lord  Shuftesbiuy's,  and  perhaps  less 
prudently  shaped. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  course  open  to  the  Commission  beside  those 
sdready  indicated.  There  are  among  its  members  some  whose  feel- 
ings would  be  wholly  in  favour  of  a  conclusion  to  its  inquiries,  very 
different  fi-om  that  which  should  give  a  triumph  to  either  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  or  attempt  to  divide  the  debateable  ground  between 
them.  There  are  some  who  may  probably  be  disposed  t-o  say,  "  Sirs, 
ye  are  bix^hren,  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another  ?  "  "  Let  us  not 
judge  one  another  any  more,  but  judge  this  rather,  that  no  man  put  a 
.stimibling-block  or  an  occasion  to  fall  iu  his  brother's  way/*  "  He 
that  regardeth  the  rubric,  to  the  Lord  he  regardeth  it;  and  he 
that'  regardeth  it  not,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it."  They 
would  say,  'These  questions  about  the  outward  fomi  and  order  o^ 
the  most  sacred  services  draw  off  your  own  attention  from  the  inward 
realities  of  your  work,  and  give  the  careless  world  an  excuse  for  saying 


*  Tho  conflicting  opinioDS  of  great  kwycra  wHck  liave  been  mtdfi  public,  and  tho 
argnments  of  Mr,  Sbaw  in  these  pages,  and  of  differont  writert  in  reply  to  bim,  viU 
*ion>nnce  evorj'-  dis]maHionate  reader  of  the  difficalty  of  deciding  legftlly  the  various 
lestions  at  iaaue. 
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that  Christianity  is  only  an  ocoustiMi  of  Htriio  and  an  clutiieiit  of  w«iak- 
ness  in  the  world  of  human  thought  and  action.*  Thoy  would  miy, 
•Each  of  you  has  one  side  of  truth;  hold  your  own  wide  f  if  Irutli 
firmly,  but  hold  it  also  in  love;  rcm»-^mboriijj(  tJiat  triiLli  Imi  uKi 
another  side,  which  your  opponout  wh-m  wJiilo  it  im  hixiduti  from  you. 
While  you  contend  the  work  of  God  fttands  itill.  8oub«  aro  pcri«ihin^. 
Myriads  are  living  in  careleM(De«it.  The  itreom  of  htniuin  lifcv  with 
all  its  follies,  sins,  and  sufferingn^  flows  on  unhallowed  by  Umi 
I  which  can  alone  piiriiy  its  watefw.  Meanwhile  our  artixauA  am  carry* 
CSL  a  saTage  war  with  their  Bm^fxynn^  and  o\i^Tvm\tx^  their  com* 
Our  moltitodes  are  having  power  put  into  tbi^ir  liatidn,  wilb* 
tiie  aofiening  and  hitman  iadng  cidtixre  which  whmm  aan  fiitham  %a 
it  fiir  thieir  own  or  their  cottniry'ii  good.  Of  Ihoaa  who  afn  «|mviiiI« 
ing  atraigtfa  in  fighting  each  other,  each  might  bava  a  \mwi  10  tb# 
ble«ed  work  of  muiialertn^  to  tbo  poor*  taidling  th#  igao- 
the  lawlM  to  Gfanf  a  yokau  Eaeh  ftf^  hia  a  lagal 
within  the  Churek ;  OQO  by  lr/ng*«Q«itfiitiad  oaagav  Cba  /HW 
»fio»  eaulneiin  fif  tiia  latter  al  tko  Ctaadl'a  AMiHi  iMT. 
to  fca  mmMh  to  aaatea  aaAotkar.  Bafognka  OMh  aitir 
tkefiaUlobeeialtmtadbatwaiai  jooL  Agiaa 
if  jiNi 
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What  measure  of  acceptance  advice  like  this  might  meet  from 
the  Commission  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Veiy  much  of 
what  is  wisest  and  deepest  in  the  apostolic  di:^cussion  of  differences 
(whicli,  it  may  he  said  with  perfect  truth,  were  by  oo  means  lesa  im- 
portant than  the  greatest  of  those  which  exist  amongst  ourselves) 
would  suggest  such  a  treatment  of  the  question.  Only  it  must  be 
admitted  that  such  a  policy  runs  counter  to  a  great  mass  of  tra- 
ditional theory  \nik  regard  to  the  objects  and  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  as  by  law  established  amongst  us.  Even  if  the 
attempt  to  exclude  very  different  schools  of  thought  and  teaching 
from  the  ministry  ho  abandoned  as  vain  and  mischievous,  yet,  with 
regard  to  the  outward  ibrms  of  worship,  it  still  seems  to  be  possible, 
and  'd  possible  desirable,  to  secure  something  like  uniformity.  It 
seems  practic4ihle  and  expedient  to  prevent,  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  poIit}%  embodiments  of  the  conception  of  worship  so  entirely 
opposite  as  those  which  are  found  at  St.  Alban's,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  at  Islington,  on  tlic  other.  And  we  could  scarcely  hope  that  the 
combatants  on  either  side  would  be  persuaded  to  lay  do%vu  their  arms, 
and  put  their  hands  to  the  plough  again,  by  an  appeal  which  they 
would  agree  in  branding  as  utterly  latitudinarian. 

IIojv  far,  in  the  future  of  the  CTliurch  on  earth,  such  a  compre- 
hension of  different  conceptions  of  Christian  truth  and  worship  in  the 
limits  of  one  ecclesiastical  sj^stem  may  become  possible,  and  bo  found 
desirable,  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  divine.  It  mtif/  he  that  the 
disintegrating  tendencies  of  our  time  will  compel  us  at  some  future 
day  to  choose  between  the  evils  of  almost  infinite  subdivision,  and  the 
dilHcultics  of  combining  opposite  elements  in  one  organized  society. 
But  the  time  is  scarcely  come  for  trying  the  experiment  in  any 
extreme  case ;  and  the  pnj)idar  impression  is  likely  to  be  that  the 
present  in  an  extreme  case.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  hopeful  of  the  result 
of  the  most  powerful  moral  suasion  which  the  Commission  can  apply 
to  those  who  seem  bent  either  way  on  driving  everything  to  ex- 
tremity. One  thing  is  clear.  If  those  who  lead  the  ritualistic 
movement  go  on  to  shock  public  feeling  a  little  more  violently, — 
above  all,  if  they  invade  the  parii^h  churches  of  our  largo  towns, 
frequented  by  the  middle  classes,  whose  prejudices  are  so  strong 
against  all  which  can  be  called  Komun  Catholic,  or  of  our  villages, 
where  the  instinctive  feeling  of  all  classes  is,  on  the  whole^  in  the 
sjimo  direction  ;  they  will  provoke  a  reaction  which  may  force  Parlia- 
ment into  measuroa  of  coercion  in  themselves  most  undesirable.     All 

LO  wish  that  the  utmost  endurable  liberty  sboidd  be  given  to  all 

•   energetic  development  of  the  system  of  the  Church  of 

various  forms,  should  earnestly  deprecate  those  extra- 

hether  of  lax  belief  one  way,  or  of  fully  developed  ritual 
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another,  wliicli  may  tire  us  all  of  our  present  unchartered  freedom, 
and  prepare  us  for  the  restraints  even  of  an  iron-bound  uniibrmity, 
enforced  by  a  despotic  central  autho^it)^ 

Anj  solution  of  the  questions  submitted  to  the  Commission  which 
means  to  be  more  than  wasto  ptiper,  should  take  into  account,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  undeniable  fact  of  the  deep-rooted  aversion  in  the 
mindj^  of  ihe  mass  of  Englishmen  and  Tvomen  of  all  ranks,  who  have 
come  to  miythimj  like  middle  age^  from  everj'^thing  which  can  be  repre- 
sented, mthout  gross  unfairness,  as  an  imitation  of  Popish  cere- 
monies, or  as  intended  to  give  ^-isible  expression  to  a  doctrine  {t\  g., 
of  the  Eucharist),  which  is  practically  undistinguishable  from  that 
held  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  wish  to  see  fair  play,  and  the  pro- 
pensity to  side  with  those  who  are  imder  the  ban  of  power,  will  make 
the  English  people  patient  of  a  great  deal  which  they  dislike,  »o  long 
as  it  is  cont^'nt  to  tolerate  and  be  tolerated.  But  as  soon  a.«i  the  limits 
indicated  above  are  over-past,  and  it  is  found  that  the  law  of  the 
Church  18  powerless  to  curb  the  encroachment,  patience  and  forbear- 
ance will  be  at  an  end,  and  a  storm  will  arise  which  will  certainly 
banish  ritualism  and  something  more,  and  will  trj'-  the  tough  vitality 
of  the  Church  of  England  more  severely  than  any  storm  since  that 
which  raged  in  the  days  of  Charles  I. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  trust  that  wise  and  good  men,  who  value 
the  large  freedom  enjoyed  hitherto  within  the  English  Church,  will 
remember,  in  coming  to  their  decision,  that  the  whole  movement  of 
our  age  tends  towards  the  enlargement  rather  than  the  diminution  of 
the  liberty  of  individual  and  collective  action,  within  the  Church  as 
elsewhere,  in  religious  as  in  temporal  matters.  Nor,  we  hope,  will 
they  forget  how  strongly  the  current  is  setting  at  present  in  favour 
of  a  religious  system  which  shall  not  exclude  the  help  which  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  fonu,  and  colour,  and  music,  may  give,  within 
ite  proper  sphere,  as  the  handmaid  of  religious  worship.  It  is  certain 
that  where  there  are  any  habits  at  all  of  hearty  religious  devotion  in 
the  f/mttfjf  men  and  tcomcn  of  our  day,  the  preference  for  musical 
aervices  and  richly  decorated  churches,  and  a  tone  of  thought  aUen 
from  dogmatic  Protestantism,  is  usually  very  decided.  This  is  the 
case  not  only  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  increasingly  in 
ihe  lower  classes  of  society  also.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  not 
laid  down  as  a  rule  without  large  exceptions.  The  exceptions  are 
numerous,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  above  is  a  correct  statement  of 
the  prevailing  current  of  feeling.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  not  be  well  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion from  the  Church*  and  probably  from  religion,^ — at  least  in  any 
Protestant  form, — ^by  any  harsh  or  -s^olent  measures  of  repression. 
Such  alienation  would  inevitably  follow  if  all  development  of  the 
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desire  for  more  elaborate  ritual  sliould  be  forbidden  witliin  the 
Englisli  Church.  A  large  indulgence  should  be  shown  to  all 
which  is  not  unmistakably  tainted  by  the  intention  to  imitate  a 
ritual  founded  upon  and  giving  expression  to  a  belief  which  has 
been  solemnly  repudiated  by  the  English  Church  for  three  centuries 
past. 

A  calm  review  of  the  subject  leaves  us  deeply  impressed  with  the 
difficulty  of  the  work  which  the  Commission  has  to  do.  No  Keport 
on  which  it  can  agree  will  obtain  the  approval  of  zealots  either  way, 
or  of  the  many  who  look  with  8U];>ercilious  contempt  upon  the  whole 
question  with  w^hich  it  must  deal.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  tone 
aud  temper  of  the  Report  may  be  such  as  to  commend  it  to  all  who  are 
well  aware  of  the  diiliculties  of  the  subject,  and  do  not  de*?ire  to  narrow 
unnecessarily  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
present  rubric  on  vestments  is  beset  with  too  many  historical  diffi- 
culties of  interpretation  to  be  left  precisely  as  it  stands-  Those  who 
wish  to  see  what  these  difhculties  are  may  find  them  ably,  concisely, 
and  fairly  statc^l  by  the  Bean  of  Ely,  in  a  speech  on  moving  certain 
resolutions  on  Rituahsm  in  Convix-iition,*  But  the  necessity  of  some 
legislation  has  been  prejudged  by  the  very  fact  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission.  And  if  there  must  bo  legislation,  to  interpret,  if 
not  to  alter  the  present  law,  the  direction  which  it  ought  to  take  can 
scarcely  be  doubtful.  It  is  best  that  it  should  obtain  legislative 
sanction  for  that  construetinn  of  the  present  law  which  has  in  its 
support  the  express  language  of  the  58th  Canon,  and  (with  the 
very  fewest  and  most  doubtful  exceptions)  the  universal  practice 
of  our  parish  Cn:iurehes,  from  the  time  of  the  Advertisements  under 
Elizabeth,  up  t«  and  since  the  final  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  in 
16G2.  It  is  conceivable  that  exceptions  might  be  allowed  (subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Bishop^  with  appeal  to  the  Archbishop)  in  cathe- 
drals, and  in  churches  or  chapels  having  no  parochial  character ;  but 
the  more  nearly  the  object  is  kept  in  view  of  simply  enacting  the 
HiatuH  quo  tintv  heUtimy  the  more  likely  will  legislation  be  to  attain  its 
objcit.  Whatever  maybe  said  for  the 'ritualistic '  construction  of 
our  rubric,  on  merely  aiitiquarmn  ground,  its  practical  etfect  woidd  be 
simply  to  disturb  a  usage  still  almost  universal,  and  ten  years  ago 
entirely  universal.  Those  who  have  provoked  a  contliet  on  groujul 
where  success  was  impossible  must  endure  delcat.  The  *  ritualistic  * 
theolog}',  if  it  is  to  triumph  ultimately,  must  triumph  without  the 
aid  of  the  vestments  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  The 
decision  of  the  present  question  will  not  determine  the  controversy 
out  of  which  it  has  grown.  We  believe  that  the  leaders  who  most 
command  the  respect  of  the  ritualistic  party  are  content  to  transfer  the 

•  On  February  8th,  1366.     6eo  JBeeiena$tieai  GautU,  M&y,  1866. 
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figlit  to  other  groTind.  We  tnist  that  their  opponents  will  raect  them 
there  with  better  weapons  than  legal  decisions  or  Acts  of  Parliament. 
The  defence  of  this  or  that  construction  of  a  particular  rubric  has  only 
accidentally  become  part  of  the  position  of  either  party,  and  has  been 
to  each  party  what  in  military  matters  wc  have  heard  called  a  por- 
nicious  hors  iVanivre — a  mischievous  expenditure  of  strength  on  an 
object  immaterial  to  the  work  in  hand.  The  rival  theologies  must 
settle  their  claims  to  our  allegiance  by  the  evidence  of  Scripture 
soundly  interpreted  and  wisely  applied  to  present  circumstances.  Let 
11B  be  thankful  if  this,  like  other  controversies^  sends  us  to  be  labourers 
in  that  fruitful  field,  rather  than  on  the  barren  ground  of  legid  and 
antiquarian  disquisition. 

n,  A  space,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  importance,  has 
been  given  to  the  one  question  which  we  have  thus  fur  discussed ; 
because  it  alone  has  pressed  for  an  immediate  decision,  and  but  tor  it 
all  other  matters  referred  to  the  Commission  might  have  waited  long 
before  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  still  more  the  Bench  of  Bishops, 
had  been  roused  to  action.  Those  whose  one  aim  in  Church  matters 
is  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  and,  when  this  cannot  be,  to  change  as 
little  as  possible,  have  reason  to  regret  that  the  opponents  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Bill  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  avert  one  small 
change  by  evoking  a  spirit  for  which,  when  raised,  work  of  far 
greater  import  must  be  and  htia  been  found.  We  hope  that  tho 
questions  referred  to  the  Commission  are  not  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  tho  tasks  invented  by  the  frightened  magician  to  employ  the  too 
powerful  spirit  which  he  has  called  to  his  cell.  Judging  from  the 
past,  one  might  fear  that  to  untie  tho  knots  of  all  the  "varying  inter- 
pretations put  upon  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer  Book,"  woidd  be  found 
a  task  as  difficidt,  and  as  little  useful,  as  the  weaving  of  ropes  from  the 
sand  of  the  Solway  Firth,  by  which  ilichael  Scott  contrived  at  last  to 
employ  and  tiro  out  the  troublesome  octivity  of  his  familiar.  Such, 
we  may  well  believe,  has  not  been  tho  intention  of  those  who  asked  or 
granted  the  Commission  ;  and  nothing  could  now  be  more  hurtful  to 
the  position  of  tbe  English  Church  tban  any  failure  to  bring  the  inquiry 
to  a  distinct  and  a  reasonable  conclusion.  It  was  a  bold  measure  to 
ask  for  a  Commission ;  a  bold  one  to  grant  it,  even  with  the  scope  of 
iU  inquiries  limited  as  narrow' ly  as  they  arc.  It  can  scarcely  help 
jreconmiending  some  changes,  and  those  not  insigniHcant,  in  our 
rubrics  and  Calendar.  It  can  scarcely  help  opening  diflScult  and 
delicate  questions  on  all  sides.  It  would  be  so  easy  to  make  a  change 
of  rubric  amount  practically  to  a  raoditication  of  the  doctrinal  position 
of  the  English  Church  ;  it  must  be  so  difficult  to  discuss  many  rubrics 
without  some  reference,  more  or  less  explicit,  to  the  views  and 
feelings  of  different  parties  within  the  Church  itself,  and  even  in  the 
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NoDConformist  bodies  wldcli  exist  beside  it,  tbat  no  one  duly  careful 
for  the  compivlionBivcness  of  the  Englisli  Cliurch,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  its  firm  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  faith,  on  the  other,  can 
regard  any  finch  inquiry  ae  that  now  beg-un  without  deep  anxiety. 
The  substitutiou  of  "may"  for  "shall"  in  a  few  of  our  rubrics, 
mij^ht  satisfy  the  scruples  of  one  large  portion  of  the  clerg^y  and  lay 
members  of  the  Church  at  the  cost  of  disquieting,  alienating, — nay, 
even  driving  into  secession — another  large  portion.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  Commissioners. 
They  can  scarcely  help  considering  many  such  questions — questions 
on  which  he  who  enters — 

inoedit  per  ignes 
Suppofiitos  cineri  doloso. 

They  may  be  strongly  tempted,  in  some  instances,  to  allow  an  alter 
native,  which,  once  allowed  in  one  or  two  instances,  would  pretty 
certainly  be  allowed  ere  long  in  others  also.  The  agitators  who 
call  themselves  "  Revisionists  "  are  those  who  have  greatest  reason 
to  consider  the  issue  of  the  Commission,  whatever  its  Report  may 
prove,  as  a  step  in  advance  for  their  own  cause. 

The  Commission,  however,  has  been  issued  ;  and  nothing  could 
now  be  more  unfortunate  than  any  exhibition  of  incapacity,  in  an 
assemblage  of  so  many  leading  Churchmen,  to  deal  wisely  and 
effectively  mth  the  questions  submitted  to  its  consideration.  Asisum- 
ing  this,  it  seems  desirable  to  inquire  what  might  fiidrly  be  regarded 
08  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  conclusion  of  its  labours,  and  what 
things  it  would  not  bo  reasonable  to  expect  from  them.  Public 
opinion  on  such  matters  is  pecubarly  impulsive  and  scantily  in- 
formed ;  and  is,  therefore,  apt  to  exact  far  more  than  the  present 
or  any  similar  Commission  can  fairly  be  expected  to  perfonn.  Even 
when  the  first  pressing  question  has  been  disposed  of,  the  Com- 
mission will  not  be  allowed  to  linger  much  upon  the  remainder  of  its 
appointed  task.  It  is  far  less  likely  to  be  disposed  to  eidarge  tlie 
field  of  itw  inquiries  undidy  than  to  confine  them  ^^ithin  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Commission  is  only  directed  to 
re^x^rt  upon  '*  the  diHerenccs  of  practice  which  have  arisen  from 
varying  inter]>rctations  put  upon  the  rubrics.**  The  field  of  the 
inquiry'  is  therefore  a  restricted  one ;  it  does  not  comprehend  tt/l  the 
rubrics,  but  those  only  with  regard  to  which  differences  of  practice 
exist,  and  may  be  plausibly  defended.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
are  rubrics  of  scarcely  doubtful  meaning  which  are  generally  disre- 
garded in  practice.  Instances  of  this  sort  would  be  the  first  two 
rubrics  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Catechism,- — that  which  directs  the 
former  portion  of  the  Marriage  Service  to  be  used  in  the  body  of  the 
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Church, — that  which  enjoins  that  haptism  shall  not  he  deferred 
beyond  the  second  8iuiday  after  the  child's  hirth.  It  is  well  known 
also  that  some  prfictiecs,  —  now  almost  universal,  and  which  no 
reasonable  person  coidd  wiah  to  be  otherwise, — are  not  authorized  by 
any  rubric,  and  are  at  rariancc  with  the  notion  that,  whatever  is  not 
expressly  enjoined  by  the  rubric,  is  ibrbidden.  The  rubric  makes  no 
provision  for  the  use  of  any  metrical  hymn  as  a  part  of  I)i\*inc  service ; 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  intruducing"  psalmody  is  clearly  not 
covered  by  a  direction  restricted  to  "  quires  and  places  where  they 
sing."  The  very  frequent  case  of  the  admission  of  a  child  already 
privately  baptized  to  the  conf^regation  at  the  same  time  at  which 
other  children  are  baptized,  is  one  not  met  by  any  rubric,  and  evi- 
dently requiring  some  rearrangement  of  the  services,  which  ought 
hardly  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister.  It  is  scarcely 
necessarj^  to  mention  the  rubric  concerning  the  time  for  the  publica- 
tion of  banns  of  marriage,  the  unauthorized  alteration  of  which, 
in  the  usual  editions  of  \\i^  Prayer  Book,  has  gained  such  an  unhappy 
notoriety.  If  the  Conmiission  should  attempt  to  revise  the  whole  of 
the  rubrics,  with  the  view  of  supplying  deficiencies,  harmonizing 
apparent  discrepancies,  and  removing  what  is  reall}'  obsolete  or  incon- 
venient, it  would  have  before  it  a  task  certainly  far  more  important, 
but  also  far  fuller  of  difficulty  and  danger,  than  it  is  at  all  likely 
to  undertake.  No  rubric  comes  within  the  scope  of  its  inquiries  (if 
the  words  of  appointment  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  as  in  all  proba- 
bility they  were  meant  to  be,  and  will  be},  which  is  not,  in  fact, 
diiferently  interpreted  in  practice,  and  with  some  plausible  ground, 
in  its  own  terms,  for  the  diversity  of  inter|>retation. 

Anyone  who  does  not  desire  that  a  multitude  of  most  inconvenient 
questions,  the  peremptory  decision  of  which  either  way  would  pro- 
duce endless  irritation,  should  be  prematurely  raised  and  brought  to 
issue  with  results  most  disastrous  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  tho 
English  Church,  will  rejoice  to  find  that  the  Commission  intends  to 
restrict  its  rubrical  labours  to  those  two  or  three  directions  in  the 
Communion  and  Marriage  Services  which  have  been  made  the  theme 
of  much  useless  controversy  within  the  last  few  years.  Much 
might,  no  doubt,  be  said  with  great  force  in  favour  of  a  change 
carrying  somewhat  fui'ther  than  our  present  rubric  does  the  principle 
of  altenmtivt'  prayers,  psalms,  and  lessons.  But  the  present  moment 
\b  not  favourable  to  the  calm  consideration  of  such  questions  ;  nor  is  a 
Commission,  the  issue  of  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  indiscreet 
exercise  of  an  existing  liberty,  likely  to  report  in  favour  of  a  still 
greater  liberty,  which  might  still  more  easily  degenerate  into 
licentiousness. 

In  mmc  mtf^  the  rubric  concerning  the  time  for  publication  of 
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Banns,  and  the  prevailing  practice  supposed  to  be  enjoined  by  statute, 
must  be  brought  into  agreement  with  each  other.  This  is  a  point 
in  which  no  principle  is  at  stake  except  one — namely,  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  rubric  except  by  indisputable  authority.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  statute  was  intended  to  alter  the 
time  of  publication  in  the  Morning  Service. 

Other  rubrics  with  which  it  would  seem  that  the  Commission 
cannot  help  dealing  are  those  which  require  the  use  of  the  Offertory 
Sentences,  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  and  one  of  the  final 
Collects  of  the  Communion  Service,  after  the  sermon,  on  Sundays  and 
Holy-days  when  the  Holy  Communion  is  not  administered ;  and  those 
which  determine  the  position  of  the  Priest,  generally  during  the 
Communion  service,  and  specially  during  the  Prayer  of  Consecra- 
tion. These  points  must  have  been  distinctly  intended  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  consideration ;  and  for  this  reason,  rather  than  for  their 
intrinsic  importance,  must  receive  some  decision. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point.  When  there  is  neither  sermon  nor 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  our  present  rubric  furnishes  '$' 
very  suitable  ending  for  the  morning  service  of  Sundays  and  Holy- 
days;  but  there  are  many  inconveniences  attending  its  observance 
where  a  sermon  has  followed  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Holy  Com- 
munion is  not  to  be  administered.  The  requirements  of  the  case 
would  be  sufficiently  met  by  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  nor  sermon," 
after  the  words  ''  if  there  be  no  Communion,'*  and  of  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  when  there  is  a  sermon,  but  no  Communion,  the  minister 
may  use  before  the  sermon  any  Collect  which  he  shall  think  fit  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  after  the  sermon  any  other  Collect, 
concluding  with  the  Blessing.  This  course  would  simply  legalise  the 
existing  practice  of  ninety- nine  out  of  every  hundred  parishes  in 
England,  in  a  matter  in  which  that  practice  is  open  to  no  just  objec- 
tion whatever. 

To  the  uninitiated,  any  dispute  with  regard  to  the  proper  position 
of  the  Priest  during  the  Conmiunion  Service  must  be  utterly  unin- 
telligible. Ordinary  readers  of  the  Prayer  Book  have  fondly 
imagined  that  its  directions,  on  this  point  at  least,  were  perfectly 
simple,  and  could  scarcely  be  misuliderstood. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  service  the  Priest  is  directed  to  stand  "  at 
the  north  side  of  the  table."  When  he  reads  the  Conmiandments, 
he  is  to  "  turn  to  the  people."  When  reading  the  prayer  for  the 
Queen,  he  is  directed  to  stand  "  as  before ;"  which  (though  perhaps 
capable  of  a  different  construction)  seems  to  mean  ''  as  "  he  stood 
"  before "  he  turned  to  the  people  to  rehearse  the  Commandments. 
There  is  no  direction  with  regard  to  his  posture  while  reading  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel.     What  is  intended  may  be  fairly  inferred  £rom 
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the  direction  given  to  the  reader  of  the  Lessons  in  the  Morning  and 
Ivening  Prayer,  "  so  to  stand  and  turn  himself  m  ht^  tnatj  best  be 
heard  of  all  sttcft  as  are  prcaent"  In  the  Creed  he  will  naturally 
turn  a^  before  to  the  Lord's  table,  which  the  rubric  before  the 
r  Absolution  e\adently  implies  to  be  his  position  dui-ing  the  utterance 
H)f  the  Coiifesaion,  and,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  ^nerully  when  he 
tia  offering  prayer ;  while  it  is  fit  that  he  should  turn  himself  "  to  the 
[people"  when  addressing  fhcm.  He  is  directed  again  to  turn  to  the 
Lord's  table  for  the  prei'ace  to  the  Ter  Sanctus,  and  to  kneel  down 
at  the  Lord*9  table  for  the  confession  of  un worthiness,  which  follows. 
.After  this,  when  preparing  the  elements  for  consecration,  he  is 
I  directed  to  *'  stand  before  the  table,"  which  must  fairly  be  understood 
to  mean  at  iY«  western  side,  and  (of  course)  with  his  face  towards  tbo 
table.  It  would  be  only  natural  (though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary)  to  understand  this  direction  as  meant  to  apply  abo 
to  the  position  during  the  Prayer  of  Consecration;  only  it  must  be 
intei'preted  with  the  limitation  suggested  by  the  foUowing  words, 
which  speak  of  his  breaking  the  bread  "  be/ore/*  i^e,^  in  presence  and 
sight  of  "the  people."  We  have  no  direction  as  to  his  position  during 
the  remainder  of  the  service. 

It  seems  important  to  observe  that  much  even  in  the  above  sum- 
mary is  matter  rather  of  inference  from  slight  indications  than  of 
anct  direction.  Much,  in  fact,  is  and  must  bo  left  to  fisat/f'  in  such 
ittera,  Ko  written  rule  can  direct  everything.  It  may  prescribe 
the  main  points,  but  it  must  leave  lesser  details  to  the  living  inter^ 
pretation  which  every  nde  requires. 

Some  things  however  are  clear.  No  one,  who  derived  his  notion  of 
the  meaning  of  words  from  the  grammar  and  dictionary  only,  with 
common  sense  for  guide,  would  ever  have  dreamt  of  the  '*  north  side'* 
the  Lord's  tjible  meaning  the  northern  part  of  its  west  side.  Once 
[assume  that  your  real  guide  is  the  alleged  usage  of  the  Catholic 
i^Chnrch  (which  may  mean  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  usages,  and 
too  probably  be  found  to  mean  that  of  modem  liome),  while  the 
directions  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  are  only  to  be  regarfled  as  a 
^painful  restraint,  to  be  kept  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  on 
le  observance  of  that  higher  rule ;  and  there  is  no  saying  to  what 
interpretations  of  the  restraining  rule  this  false  principle  may  conduct 
-me.  The  English  rubric  becomes  then  an  enemy,  in  eluding  whom 
^ftU  stratagems  arc  fair.  But  the  general  custom  of  the  English 
Church,  and  the  natural  meaning  of  its  rule,  perfectly  agree  in 
^d;e443rmining  the  Priest's  proper  position  during  the  whole  service,  as 
as  the  end  of  the  prayer  before  that  of  C-onsecration,  to  be  at  the 
side,  or  end  of  the  Communion  table,  looking  southward  in 
lyer,  and  westward  in  addressing  the  people. 
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The  rubric  before  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  suggests,  if  it  does 
not  absolutely  require,  that  durhig  the  offering  of  that  one  pnii/er  the 
Priest's  position  should  be  in  front  of  the  table  looking  eastward.  It 
seems  imnatural  to  suppose  the  words  to  refer  only  to  a  moment 
between  tho  previous  and  the  following  prayer;  nor  would  it  bo 
easy,  except  in  this  position,  to  comply  with  the  following  directions 
without  an  inconvenient  and  unseemly  transfer  of  the  elements  to 
the  northern  end  of  the  table,  of  which  no  hint  is  given.  The  posi- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  the  service  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
settled  by  the  principle  of  the  previous  directions.  It  would  be  at 
the  northern  end  or  sidc^  looking  southward,  until  the  final  Benedic- 
tion, and  then  westward. 

The  antiquarian  questions  connected  w^th  the  subject  have  been 
sufficiently  discussed  in  the  Contemporary  Renew  for  October*  1866, 
and  in  the  publications  noticed  in  that  article.  They  cannot  very 
materially  atfeet  the  practical  conclusion  of  the  Commissioners!,  who 
may  well  feel  that  they  have  little  t  j  do  with  anything  beyond  tlie 
natural  interpretation  of  our  present  rubrics,  and  ought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  giving  pain  and  aggravating  strife  by  interfering 
M-ith  any  existing  usages  which  are  not  either  absolutely  at  variance 
with  clear  and  explicit  directions  of  our  ritual,  or  else  evidently 
intended  to  express  a  doctrine  which  the  English  Church  has 
delibei-atcly  rejected.  An  authoritiitive  exposition  of  the  present 
rubric  with  regard  to  tho  "north  side*'  of  the  table,  and  of  that  before 
tho  Prayer  of  Consecration,  may  be  desirable,  and  woiddbe  all  which 
the  Commission  can  wisely  attempt  to  give.  Without  any  legal 
force  such  an  exposition  would  have  weight  with  reasonable  men,  and 
would  probably  tend  to  peace.  Coercion  in  such  matters  cnn  only 
be  a  most  odious  necessity,  and  in  this  case  seems  happOy  as  unneces- 
sary as  it  is  in  itself  undesirable. 

III.  It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  last,  and  in  itself  by  far 
the  most  important  point  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
missioners ;  the  question  whether  any  and  what  changes  in  the 
Lessons  read  in  Divine  service  may  be  made  with  advantage.  Few 
will  think  cither  that  no  improvement  is  possible,  in  our  Calendar  or 
Table  of  Proper  Lessons,  or  that  the  question  whether  it  shall  be 
attempted  is  an  insignificant  one.  Here,  if  anjT\"here,  good  may  be 
hoped  from  a  measure  which,  if  it  produces  good  nowhere,  wUl  cer- 
tainly have  done  much  evil,  by  seeming  to  show  that  the  English 
Church  has  not  within  itself  at  the  present  moment  any  faculty  of 
reorganization.  Ilere  too,  the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  are 
not  cramped  and  limited  either  by  their  instructions  or  by  any 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject  itseli',  or  the  prevalence  of  party 
excitement  in   connection  with  it.     They  may  take  up  the  whole 
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matter,  and  propose  any  change  which  they  thiak  an  improvement. 
I  Any  one  who  remonibcrs  how  much  the  Lessons  read  in  our  services 
for  Sundays  and  Holy-days  aftect  the  floating  mass  of  biblical  infor- 
mation in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society  wiU  wish  that 
they  should  bo  chosen  as  wisely  as  possible.  Too  many  educated 
and  intelligent  men  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible  mainly 
by  what  they  hear  read  in  church  on  Sundays,  or  made  the  subject 
of  eeiTnons  there.  The  same  thing  is  the  case  almost  nec^cssarily 
with  those  of  our  poor  who  are  not  able  to  read  the  Bible  easily  or 
intelligently  to  tbemselvcs ;— a  diminishing  ntmiber  certainly,  but 
still  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  class.  Every  clergj^man  finds 
that  his  choice  of  subjects  for  preaching  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  passages  of  Scripture  read  in  the  services  for  the  day. 

The  first  question  which  should  be  considered  in  dealing  with  the 
arrangement  of  lessons  is  a  general  one.  Is  it  on  the  whole  desirable 
ta  have  a  course  of  proper  lessons  for  any  but  the  Greater  Festivals, 
and  other  specially  marked  days  of  our  Christian  year  ?  The  first 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  appointed  special  lessons  for  Iloly-days 
(usually  the  same  with  those  of  our  present  table),  and  for  Easter 
Day,  Ml] it-Sunday  (secomi  lessons  only),  and  Trinity  Sunday  (for 
the  moniing  service  only) ;  btif  not  for  ata/  othvf  SitiHhtff,  The 
second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  made  no  cbaugo  in  this  respect. 
There  are  some  weighty  reasons  lor  preferring  the  principle  of  this  to 
that  of  our  present  arrangement.  Of  course  it  is  desirablo  that 
every  great  festival  shoxdd  have  its  really  appropriate  lessons,  where 
such  can  be  found.  But  for  the  ordinarj'  Sundays  of  the  year  there 
would  bo  many  advantages  in  a  return  to  the  earlier  plan.  Sup- 
posing only  that  some  amendments  were  made  in  the  Tabic  of  Daily 
First  Lessons,  it  might  be  well  that  these,  like  the  second  lessons  of 
nearly  every  Sunday  and  very  many  Holy-days  should  bo  taken  from 
the  ordinar}'  calendar.  Such  an  arrangement  would  give  greater 
Tariety  year  by  year  to  our  services  ond  the  instruction  which  forms 
a  part  of  them.  It  would  bring  before  the  whole  congregation,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  all  the  more  important  jxissages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not,  as  at  present,  only  a  few  selected  passages,  recurring 
yearly  without  change.  There  would  be  greater  reverence,  it  may 
be  urged,  as  well  as  intelligible  reason,  in  a  plan  which  should 
secure  the  public  reading  to  all  of  ever}'  passage  of  Scripture  which 
is  suitable  for  public  reading,  than  in  one  based  on  a  merely  human 
preference  of  a  chapter  here  and  there.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this  pre- 
liminary question  will  be  carefully  and  maturely  considered  by  the 
Commissioners  when  they  enter  on  tlie  last  portion  of  their  lalx>urs. 

Supposing,  however,  that  they  should  think  these  reasons  for  so 
ccmsiderable  a  change  insufBcient,  the  ne^t  question  for  considera- 
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tion  will  be,  How  can  our  present  Table  of  Sunday  Lessons  be 
improved  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  tbe  principle  (if  any)  on  which  the  present 
selection  has  been  made,  in  order  that  any  proposed  changes  may 
be  in  harmony  with  the  remainder  of  the  course  in  which  a  place  is 
to  be  found  for  them. 

Our  preeent  course  of  Sunday  Lessons  (which  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  dates  only  from  10-59,  not  being  found  in  its  present  shape  in 
either  of  the  Pray  ex  Books  of  Edward  VL)   has  certainly  not  been 
chosen  with  the  view  of  giving  (if  the  expression  may  be  excused) 
the  *  beauties  of  the  Bible.*     In  other  words,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
mere  selection  of  the  '  most  striking/  pr  *  most  instructive '  chapters. 
It  has  a  certain  method  and  continuity*     It  brings  before  us  in  suc- 
cession  the   main   points   of    the   divinely-given   history   of  God's 
government  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning,  until  the  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth  was  complete.      The 
Great  ion  of  the  world,  and  of  man  as  its  head ;  the  Fall  of  man ;  the 
Flood  ;  the  caO  and  life  of  Abraham ;  the  story  of  the  sojourn  of  the 
patriarchs  in  Canaan,  the  going  down  into  Egypt,  the  redemption 
thence,  the  training  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  great  aim  and 
object  of  the  discipline  of  the  Law  (see  Lessons  from  Deuteronomy)  ; 
the  settlement  of  the  chosen  people  in  Canaan ;    the  troubles  and 
deliverances  of    the  time  of  the  Judges  ;    the  further  advance  of 
the  national  training  under  8amuel,  Saul,  and  David  ;  the  sins  of  the 
divided  kingdom  ;  the  ministry  of  the  prophets  in  Israel ;  the  refor- 
mation, danger,  and  deliverance  of  Judah  under  Ilezekiah  ;  the  last 
effort  made,  by  Josiah,  to  reanimate  the  dying  polity  ;  its  failure ; 
the  hopeless  struggle  with  Babylon  imder  his  wretched  successors ; 
the  ministry  of  Jeremiah  in  I*alestine,  of  Ezekiel  among  the  exiles 
by  Chebar,  and  of  Diuiicl  at  the  court  of  Babylon ;  with  a  few  chap- 
ters from  the  minor  Prophets,  and  many  from  Isaiah,  illustrating  the 
sins  which  caused  the  ruin  of  Judah,  and  the  hope  which  cheered  the 
faithftil  few  in  their  captivity,  and  which  it  was  the  great  end  of  the 
whole  preparatory  dispensation  to  create  and  sustain ; — ^such  is  the 
outline  of  the  teaching  provided  in  our  Sunday  First  Lessons.     If  we 
are  to  have  any  such  selection  at  cdl,  it  would  be  impossible  to  Ibrm 
it  on  a  sounder  principle.     And  even  if  other  parts  of  the  series  were 
abandoned,  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain  special  First  Lessons  for 
those  Sundays  which  may  fall  during  that  part  of  the  year  in  which 
the  Daily  Lessons  are  apocryphal. 

Yet  a  few  improvements  in  detail  might  well  result  from  a  careM 
revision.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  guiding  principle  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  or  set  aside.  Here  and  there  a  chapter  has  been 
admitted  which  does  not  help  forward  the  course  of  the  hiwtory ; 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  some  supposed  moral  lesson,  which,  after 
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all,  it  teaches  but  very  indistinctlj.  To  this  cause  it  would  aeem  that 
we  owe  the  choice  of  Genesis  xxxiv.  and  l^umbei's  xxv. — chapters 
which  certainly  are  blemishes  upon  our  course,  and  should  be  removed. 
It  is  an  obviou8  suggestion  to  substitute  Genesis  xxviii.  for  the 
fornier,  and  Numbers  xxvii,  for  the  latter ;  or  to  read  (on  the  second 
Sunday  in  Lent)  ch.  xxiii.  in  the  Morning,  and  ch.  xxiv.  in  the 
JCveuing  Service,  The  twenty-first  and  twenty-fourth  chapters  of 
t  he  Second  Book  of  Hamuel  might  be  removed  with  advantage,  to 
make  room  for  the  eighth  (either  entire,  or  from  v.  22  to  the  end) 
and  eleventh,  or  twelfth,  chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Temple,  and  the  division  of  the  kingdoms,  are  cardinal 
points  in  the  blMtory  of  the  theocracy,  and  ought  to  be  distinctly 
marked  in  any  series  of  Old  Testament  Lessons.  Probably  the  story 
of  a  revolt,  sucoeflsful  and  divinely  sanctioned*  was  thought  unedif}^ng 
and  dangerous  by  the  authors  of  the  Homily  againBt  Rebellion.  Isaiah 
( h.  xxxvii.  scarcely  differs  in  a  few  words  Irom  2  Kings  xix.,  which 
\A  read  in  its  natural  order  on  the  thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
It  would  be  well  to  substitute  for  it,  as  the  first  Morning  Lesson  upon 
the  first  Sunday  after  Christmas,  some  other  chapter  appropriate 
(as  the  Evening  First  Lesson  is)  to  the  last  Sunday  of  the  j^qt — 
perhaps  Isaiah,  ch.  xl.  Some  of  the  appointed  First  Lessons  are 
incsonveniently  long,  and  might  bo  shortened  by  the  removal  of 
passages  unconnected  with  their  main  subjects,  ^ot  to  mention 
Genesis  xxii.  (which,  if  retained  as  a  Sunday  Lesson,  should  be  read, 
as  it  is  on  Good  Friday,  only  to  v,  20),  Deuteronomy  iv,  should  be 
read  only  to  v,  41,  and  Ezckicl  xx.  only  to  v.  4o.  Perhaps  even 
Exodus  xii,  might  be  read  with  advantage  only  to  v.  37,  or  at  the 
utmost  to  V,  43,     1  Kings,  ch.  xxii.,  might  be  read  to  v.  41. 

The  doubt  which  has  been  expressed  with  reganl  to  special  First 

?a8ons  for  ordinary  Sundays  applies  more  sti^ongly  to  those  for 
Saints*  days.  With  the  exception  of  those  from  Wisdom  for  All 
Saints*  Bay,  prescribed  by  both  the  Prayer  Books  of  Edward  YL, 
and  perhaps  also  of  Wisdom,  ch.  v.  (appointed  for  the  morning  of 
the  Conversion  of  St,  Paul),  they  have  no  peculiar  appropriateness  to 

le  subject  of  the  day  to  whitih  thoy  have  been  attached.  Should  the 
greater  number  of  them  be  withdrawn,  a  vacancy  would  be  left  in  the 
Calendar,  which  would  give  room  in  our  revised  Table  of  Daily 
ms  for  many  chapters  of  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
wglect  of  which  is  a  serious  blot  upon  our  present  arrangement. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  some  provision  should  be  made  in  the 
is(^d  Table  for  Lessons  to  be  read  at  a  third  service  on  Sundays. 

^or  this  service  the  Lessons  might  bo  chosen  by  the  minister  freely 
from  among  tliose  appointed  in  the  Calendar  and  Table  of  Proper 
Lessons  for  that  day.  In  the  Proper  Psidms  for  Easter  Day,  cer- 
tainly Psalm  xvi,  ought  to  find  a  place.     And  in  the  Burial  Ser- 
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vice,  1  Thess.  iv.  13 — v,  11  ought  to  be  allowed  as  an  alternative 
lesson. 

We  come,  finally,  to  tlio  consideration  of  the  Daily  Lessons  ap- 
pointed in  the  Calendar.  Whether  the  first  proposal  advanced  above 
be  accepted  or  not,  it  is  important  that  this  selection,  which  guid< 
the  private  reading  of  many  families  and  individuals,  as  well  as  oi 
more  public  daily  services,  should  be  careftdly  reconsidered.  A  fei 
chapters  are  included  in  it  which  can  scarcely  be  read  in  a  mixed^ 
congregation  without  pain  to  both  reader  and  hearers.  Such  are 
Genesis  xxx.  and  xxxviii.  The  division  of  a  very  long  chapter,  like 
Genesis  xxiv.,  would  compensate  for  the  omission  of  one  or  both  of 
these  chapters.  In  the  same  class  must  be  placed  a  large  part  of 
Leviticus,  eh.  xviii.  It  is  unncccBsary  to  carry  this  enumeration 
further.  On  the  other  hand,  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ai 
too  little  read.  The  Books  of  Chronicles,  so  full  of  instructive  matter 
not  found  in  Kings,  are  wholly  omitted.  Only  four  chapters  of 
Leviticus  are  read,  one  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  open  to  grave 
doubt.  The  chapters  relating  to  the  Leprosy,  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
the  Great  Festivals  of  Israel,  the  Sabbath,  the  Babbatical  Year,  the 
Year  of  Release,  and  of  Jubilee,  should  bo  included  in  our  course. 
So  also  sliould  bo  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  First,  and  many 
portions  of  the  Second,  Book  of  Chronicles^  and  much  of  the  earlier 
part,  at  least,  of  Ezekiel.  To  gain  these  chapters  we  might  well  part 
with  Tobit  luid  Judith. 

Little  need  be  said,  and  it  must  be  said  very  shortly,  of  our  Table 
of  Second  Lessons.  The  leuafh  of  many  of  the  chapters  of  8t.  Lidce 
and  St.  John,  with  some  of  those  in  other  Ijooks,  is  excessive,  and 
suggests  an  extension  of  the  principle  applied  already  to  St.  Luke, 
ch.  L,  and  Acts,  ch.  vii.  If  all  chapters  exceeding  forty  verses  were 
judiciously  divided  into  two  lessons  of  tolerably  cfjual  length,  the 
attention  of  the  hearers  would  not  be  wearied,  nor  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  solemn  reading  of  Scripture  in  Divine  service 
weakened,  as  it  now  too  often  is,  by  the  overwhelming  variety  and 
amount  of  the  instruction  heard  at  one  time.  Such  an  attempt  would 
require  to  be  made  with  great  care,  in  order  not  to  separate  passiiges 
unnecessarily  which  have  a  real  cohesion.  Sometiraes  passages 
of  which  the  present  almost  accidental  division  into  chapters  renders 
the  connection  and  meaning  obscure,  might  with  advantage  be  ro- 
uted. But  scarcely  anything  wouhl  tend  so  much  to  edification  as 
ich  an  alteration,  if  reverently  and  cautiously  conducted. 
One  result  of  such  a  change  would  be,  that  the  course  which  now 
occupies  four  months  would  occupy  at  least  five,  probably  si: 
months.  If  the  latter,  it  would  be  gone  through  twice,  instead  oi 
thrice,  each  year. 

A    similar   effect  would  be  produced  on  the    Evening    Second 
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Lessons  "by  the  division  of  some  long  chapters  in  the  Epistles.  In 
these,  though  the  number  of  verses  ia  seldom  very  great,  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  treated  requires  that  the  portions  read  be  shorter. 

A  far  more  important  improvement  would  be  the  restoration  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation  to  that  place  in  the  public  8e^^ice3  of  our  Church 
from  which  it  is  strann^  and  sad  indeed  that  it  shoidd  over  have  beeu 
excluded.  The  parts  which  seem  obscure,  to  those  who  read  simply 
for  edification,  occupy  but  a  small  s|>ace  in  the  Book*  Those  prac- 
tically intelligible  to  all  form  its  substance.  Large  parts  of  it  are 
pre-eminently  delio-htful  to  the  poor  and  instructive  to  all  hearers. 
Nothing  could  tend  more  to  the  nght  use  of  the  Book,  nothing  could 
form  a  better  safeguard  against  its  misuse,  than  the  habit  of  hearing 
it  read,  as  a  Bi\ane  message  to  ourselves,  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  Wo  can  scarcely  wonder  that  a  Book  which  the  Church  has 
seemed  to  consider  unworthy  to  stand  even  in  the  same  rank  with 
Tobit  and  Bel,  has  been  interpreted  as  if  it  had  been  given  only  to 
furnish  employment  for  the  perverse  ingeniousness  of  commentators 
and  controversialists.  It  is  time,  indeed,  that  this  grievous  defect  in 
our  Lectionary  should  be  remedied.  To  effect  this  one  improvement 
would  be  a  not  unworthy  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission. 

Edwakd  T.  Yaughak. 
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THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIMER. 


(FIEST  PAPER.) 


The  Pubiie  School  Latin  Primer.    Edited  with  the  Banctlon  of  the  Head 
Masters  of  the  Poblic  Schools  included  in  Her  Majesty's  Camnussion. 


THE  project  of  a  general  Latin  Grammar  to  be  taught  to  all  boys, 
and  to  be  the  standard  of  grammatical  teaching  in  all  schools, 
has,  as  is  well  known,  been  entertained  for  long.  After  the  revival 
of  classical  studies  about  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  there  was 
one  authorized  grammar  for  the  whole  realm.  Lilly's  celebrated 
work  was  published  "  Generally  to  be  used  in  the  Kinges  Majesties 
Dominions  to  the  bryngynge  up  of  aU  those  that  entende  to  attaque 
the  knowlege  of  the  Latine  tongue.*'*  And  this  book  with  consider- 
able change,  as  modified  by  the  Eton  editors  and  moulded  by 
degrees  into  the  Eton  Grammar,  continued  to  be  in  the  main  the 
grammar  of  the  country,  till  its  many  defects  gave  rise  to  various 
rivals,  which  thenceforward  divided  the  territory  with  it. 

Much  inconvenience  has  arisen  from  this  want  of  uniformity.  In 
a  very  large  nimiber  of  cases  it  has  almost  led  to  the  discarding  of 
grammar  altogether ;  and  a  loose  and  low  knowledge  of  Latin  has 
been  too  common,  coupled  with  the  most  serious  injury  to  higher 
education  generally,  regarded  as  the  training  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind.  Again,  boys  of  weak  intellect  have  found  increased  difBiculty 
in  passing  from  one  grammar  to  another,  without  any  counter  advan- 
tage accruing  to  them,  as  it  does  to  abler  boys,  by  broadening  and 
strengthening  their  grasp  of  the  language.     And  so  Dr.  Arnold  and 

♦  A.r.  1649. 
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otliora  haTC  sighed  for  one  imilbrm  Latin  Grammar;  and  a  cautious 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Public  School  Commissioners, 
by  admitting  much  that  wa,«*  pressed  on  them  during  their  inquiry,  hoii 
led  to  the  present  attempt.  But  opinion  is  by  no  means  unanimou!*. 
Others  see  in  the  difficulty  of  continually  altering  an  authorized  book 
to  meet  the  progress  of  science  from  time  to  time,  and  in  a  consequent 
discouragement  to  the  constant  advance  of  practical  grammar,  and  in 
an  interference  with  efforts  of  individual  teachers^  sufficient  to  out- 
weigh all  the  good  that  c^in  bo  expected  in  these  times  to  arise  from 
having  one  book.  On  the  one  side,  some  say  that  one  bad  grammar 
would  be  better  than  several  good  ones ;  and  on  the  other  it  is  urgetl 
with  more  sagacity,  that  uiile:';s  a  grammar  bo  entirely  the  bewt  that 
can  be  produced,  and  be  really  popular  amongst  teachers  and  taught, 
even  if  it  once  be  in  miiversal  use,  it  cannot  continue  so  for  long,  and 
that  it  is  extremely  undesirable  that  it  should  so  continue  ;  for  Iho 
feeling  against  it  ia  sure  to  assert  itself,  and  defects  of  principle  or 
detail  will  some  time  or  other  find  their  remedy  in  some  aucceasftil 
rival  work. 

To  take  now  the  Primer.  Coming  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
nead-masters  of  the  nine  schools  ^-isited  by  the  Commissioners,  it  ban 
luituraUy  had  in  its  start  all  that  could  be  eJtpected.  In  spite  o(* 
some  opposition  and  much  ridicule,  it  has  been  adopted  in  all  of  these 
and  in  several  other  schools,  and  has,  as  we  hear,  a  large  sale ;  so 
that  on  the  whole,  it  must  count  numerous  .supporters,  who  are 
attracted  by  ita  undoubted  merits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  storm 
of  attack  which  greeted  its  appearance  from  varioxis  quartern, 
without,  so  far  as  wo  laiow,  any  concerted  action,  must  be  taken  a» 
sign  of  the  instinctive  dislike  with  which  it  was  at  once  regarded 
lay  a  large  number  of  scholars.  Wc  are  now  reaching  a  time  when 
it  will  be  more  carefully  discussed  and  judged.  But  first  thought*^ 
have  a  well-known  value,  even  if  in  their  instinctive  and  heedlei** 
outpouring  they  comprehend  much  that  is  not  logically  included  in  the 
question  at  stake.  Some  men  indeed  urged  that  language  should 
be  taught  analytically  instead  of  synthetically,  or  as  one  writer  said 
te»ely,  that  tutors  should  teach  infOy  instead  of  out  of  a  grammar. 
The  answer  made  by  the  authors  of  the  Primer  seemed  satisfactory, 
that  the  manner  of  teaching  was  a  question  for  the  teacher  to  decide 
himself,  and  that  they  pro]>o8ed  to  give  full  materials  for  doing  so  by 
publishing  soon  a  companion  work  containing  numerous  examples.* 
Indeed  the  old  controversy  upon  the  respective  merits  of  analytical 
and  synthetical  teaching  must  be  left  to  itself^  Books  intendcil  Ibr 
universal  use  ought  to  offer  facihtics  to  masters  and  tutors  of  all 

•  The  |iit»mued  work,  howcTer,  u  not,  u  wd  hoar,  yot  out,  ftlthoagh  the  Priiiur  has 
|«Uialied  more  than  %  twelvenLontli* 
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opinions,  except  sucli  as  are  generally  allowed  to  be  pemicioos.  And 
in  particular,  it  is  curious  that  so  able  a  man  as  Dr.  Badham  should 
not  have  seen  that  the  most  successful  teacher  will  avail  himself  of 
both  methods,  that  he  will  let  knowledge  into  the  mind  by  either 
entrance,  that  he  will  both  teach  into  and  out  of^  grammar. 

Again,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Primer  has  merits ;  and 
some  objections  were  made  to  it  at  first  which  will  vanish  afterwards. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  production  of  able  scholarship  and  clever 
teaching,  and  naturally  and  necessarily  exhibited  various  excellences 
in  which  it  has  made  real  progress  beyond  its  predecessors.  Indeed, 
with  the  advantages  possessed  of  consultation  and  authority,  things 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  Head-masters  could  do  conjointly  what 
any  one  of  them  singly,  or  any  other  scholar  alone,  could  not  ven- 
ture upon.  Accordingly,  we  owe  to  them  the  introduction  of 
the  theory  of  roots  and  stems  into  Public  School  Grammar,  a  few 
terms  fairly  conceived,  some  other  additions  to  the  philosophy  of 
grammar,  and  some  practical  extension  of  the  principle  that  grammar 
shoidd  teach  as  much  as  possible  by  typical  forms  and  phrases,  and 
as  little  as  possible  by  secondary  rules. 

Since  the  merit  of  the  second  of  these  achievements  has  been 
disputed,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here  a  few  words  about  it.  The 
increase  of  grammatical  terms  is  to  be  deprecated  in  elementary 
grammars,  except  when  some  feature  not  otherwise  easily  appre- 
hended can  be  made  more  intelligible  by  an  apt  and  suggestive 
name,  or  when  the  philosophy  of  grammar  requires  some  addition 
to  the  phraseology.  In  the  latter  case,  much  caution  should  be 
used,  though  there  is  far  too  great  a  tendency  to  depreciate  sound 
philosophy  in  education;  and  clear  philosophical  system,  even  if 
it  cause  a  little  more  trouble  at  first,  saves  a  world  of  puzzling 
afterwards.  Let  us  now  judge  some  of  the  Primer's  words  under 
this  light.  "Without  pretending  to  discuss  all,  we  shall  find  some 
good  specimens  in  "  Trajective  "  and  "  Factitive  "  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  "  Complement "  and  "  Prolative  "  on  the  other.  Now  every 
scholar  who  has  attained  to  a  familiar  use  of  Latin  must  have,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  sense  of  the  natural  adaptation  of  the 
dative  to  verbs  like  noceOj  credo,  impero,  parco,  propinquo,  fared,  and 
so  forth ;  and  to  adjectives  like  utilts,  similis,  aptm,  par,  cants, 
proximus,  and  such  like.  Now  if  words  of  this  class  all  agree  in 
usually  demanding  a  dative  to  express  with  them  a  complete,  definite, 
pointed  meaning,  then  they  must  also  agree  in  having  some  one  dis- 
tinctive feature.  And  if  we  can  succeed  in  implanting  in  a  boy's 
mind  a  correct  notion  of  this  feature,  he  will  go  right  in  cmplopng 
them,  very  much  as  in  the  construction  of  a  model  or  toy  he  would 
instinctively  use  iron  or  wood  from  a  knowledge  of  their  respective 
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propertiea.  Madvig  accordingly  has  expkined  tlie  common  feature 
of  these  words  as  expressive  of  a  relation  towards  or  a  property  for. 
^The  Primer  caUa  them  Trajective,  because  *'  they  throw  across  their 

letiniiig  to  a  remoter  object."     It  is  evident  that  this  term  does  not 

it  off  the  exact  intention  of  these  words  so  well  as  the  longer  expla- 
nation of  Madvig.     It  substitutes  a  somewhat  cumbrous  and  fanciful 
notion  for  the  really  appropriate   idea.     Yet  because  it  is  adapted  to 
the  common  explanation  of  the  dative  as  •*  the  case  of  the  liemoter 

Object,"  and  because  coining  fit  and  peculiar  names  is  confessedly 
especially  perhaps   where  men    want  to  denote  one   of  the 

lumerous  phases  of  relation  between  words,  and  because  **  Trajective  " 
fills  a  place  really  vacant,  \o  object  to  it  would  be  hypercritical. 
"NVben  its  novelty  has  passed  away,    it   will   probably  be  received 

merally,  and  will  servfe  its  purpose  as  well  as  most  other  terms  in 
lar. 
P'actitivo  "  is  a  name  familiar  to  all  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  German  theories  of  grammar,  and  has  for  some  time  made  its 
way  into  advanced  Latin  and  Greek.  What  the  Primer  has  done  is 
to  adopt  it  in  an  elementary  book,  and  to  elevate  the  factitive  con- 

bniction  into  one  of  the  leading  parts  of  early  teaching.  And  any 
"one  who  has  carei'ully  watched  the  perpetual  emplo^Tuent  of  this 
expression  by  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  and  examined  its  close  rela- 
tionship to  copulative  expressions,  and  dispassionately  weighed  the 
amount  of  difficulty  it  constantly  presents  to  fresh  and  youthfid 
minds,  w^ill  applaud  the  Primer  for  exhibiting  it  so  prominently.  The 
want  of  familiarity  with  any  term  or  thing,  on  the  part  of  matured 
^acholars,  is  no  proof  by  itscll'  that  beginners  who  are  open  to  any- 

Ling  will  find  it  difficult.  Factitive  verbs,  or  those  which  make  a 
thing  into  something,  as  Cicero  a  consul,  or  Alcibiudes  an  admiral, 
or  a  perplexity  less,  need  not  be  harder  to  understand  than  Nomi- 
natives, or  so  hard  as  Accusatives,  except  as  far  as  there  must  be 
inevitable  emban*assment  in  the  construction  itself.  Of  '*  Comple- 
ment" and  "Prolative"  we  vnM  speak  afterwards,  only  remarking 
here  that  they  afford  good  examples  of  an  injudicious  introduction  of 
inapt  terms  philosophically  wrong. 

The  chief  addition  to  the  philosophy  of  grammar,  besides  what  has 
been  already  mentioned,  consists  in  the  ingenious  theory  of  Quid* 
verbs,  Quem-quid- verbs,  Quid-tpiale- verbs,  Cui- verbs,  and  Cui-quid- 
verbe,  as  an  explanation  of  Transitives,  Verbs  taking  two  Accusatives 
:e  rogOr  Factitives,  Trajcctives,  and  **  Trajective- Transitives."  If  the 
meaning  and  character  of  each  of  these  does  not  appear  at  once,  there 
is  nevertheless  much  neatness  in  the  explanation,  which  exhibits  them 
all  together  in  advant^igoous  contrast. 

There  is  also  an  advance  made,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in 
Ihe   direction   of  teaching  more    by   well-chosen    and    exhaustive 
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tecstflDee?^  and  lees  by  roles  wliicli  cannot  bnt  be  secondary  to  tbe 
lasi^vliedge  tbey  lead  to.  This  is  a  most  important  point,  and 
IpcvKmbh'  involves  in  it  the  germ  of  a  large  part  of  the  improvement 
vbubch  elementary  grammar  will  make  in  years  to  come,  though  it 
voidki  be  a  shallow  mistake  to  imagine  that  all  rules,  without  excep- 
tioa»  are  open  to  this  objection.  The  best  example  of  my  meaning  of 
what  the  Primer  has  done,  is  afforded  by  its  treatment  of  irregular 
perfects  and  supines.  When,  as  in  old  grammars,  we  learnt  that  -r« 
becomes  -turn,  we  merely  learnt  a  generalised  rule,  which  a  finished 
scholar  would  verify  by  recollecting  the  verbs  actually  included  under 
it.  Accordingly  the  larger  modem  grammars,  notably  Zumpt  and 
Madvig,  trace  these  changes  more  etymologically,  and  classify  verbs 
under  the  divisions  of  letters,  as  vowel- verbs,  labial,  guttural,  dental, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  obvious  that  a  tabulation  of  these  exceptions 
exhibits  the  best  way  of  teaching  them,  and  enables  us  to  dispense 
with  the  necessarily  barbarous  jargon  of  the  As  in  prcesentiy  or  of  the 
other  Latin  or  English  lines  on  the  same  subject.  This  plan  was 
first,  I  believe,  introduced  into  elementary  grammars  by  Mr.  Roby, 
Dr.  Smith,  and  myself  acting  independently ;  but  the  authors  of 
the  Primer  have  in  some  degree  improved  upon  our  first  attempts. 
With  the  same  tendency,  there  is  also  an  excellent  collection  of  the 
ordinary  uses  of  the  infinitive,  though  there  is  a  slight  absurdity  in 
the  concluding  examples.     Thus : — 

"  Credo  amatmn  iri  Juliam  (lit.),  I  believe  tkere-is-a-going  to  love  Julia, 
i.e.,  I  believe  that  Julia  will  be  loved/' — (Pp.  57,  58). 

We  wonder  that  the  sense  of  humour  in  Head-masters  of  public 
schools  permitted  this.  So,  too,  though  the  explanation  of  impersonals 
is  defective,  and  misses  the  exact  point  of  the  difficulty  really  felt  by 
boys — ^not  to  say  that  what  is  given  is  not  free  from  unsoundness — 
yet  the  list  of  impersonal  verbs  and  of  their  various  constructions  in 
the  "  Additamenta  Memorabilia,"  as  that  part  of  the  Primer  is  some- 
what pedantically  called,  constitutes  another  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

We  should  therefore  form  an  inadequate  estimate  of  the  Primer  if 
we  refused  to  admit  that  it  has  many  excellent  features,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  useful  contributions  it  has  made  to  the  cause  of 
Latin  grammar.  Less  indeed  than  this  could  not  be  expected  from 
the  Heads  of  the  chief  Schools  of  England.  But  that  is  not  now 
the  real  point  at  issue.  The  practical  question  is,  whether  the 
Primer  is  scientifically  sound  in  principle  and  detail,  and  whether 
it  is  practically  well  adapted  for  its  object  as  the  general  grammar 
for  public  schools  in  England.  The  inquiries  which  were  interesting 
before  it  was  published,  whether  scholars  of  eminence  had  been 
properly  consulted,  have  now  passed  away,  except  so  far  as  their 
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aolution  adds  to,  or  detracts  from,  the  authority  ordinarily  carried  by 
a  bot»k  of  Nine  Head-masters.  The  work  has  been  for  some  time 
before  the  public  ;  and  by  its  own  merits  or  blemishea  it  must  stand 
or  fall.  Being  intended  for  all  to  use,  it  offers  interest  to  all 
teachers,  whether  they  have  paid  a  special  attention  to  the  subject  or 
not.  But  those  who  have  studied  Latin  grammar  are  the  more 
bound  to  offer  what  they  can  from  their  particular  studies*  towards  the 
general  settlement  of  the  question  at  stake.  The  following  considera- 
tions are  therefore  put  forward  on  these  grounds,  and  will  have  force 
according  to  their  intrinsic  strength  of  argument. 

Our  purpose,  then,  is  to  examine  chiefly  into  some  of  the  main 
distinctive  principles  of  the  Primer.  We  shall  not  delay  upon 
details.  Suffice  it  to  say  on  that  head,  that,  ^fi-ith  much  that  is  good, 
there  arc  numerous  blunders  in  scholarship  which  ought  not  to  have 
found  place  in  the  Pi-imer,  and  need  never  have  been  there. 


Questions  about  propriety  and  taste  in  style  are  better  left  to 
those  numerous  able  men  who  in  the  use  of  the  Primer  have  ample 
means^  as  they  have  unquestioned  power,  for  deciding  between  the 
merits  of  different  grammars.  On  the  one  hand,  the  authors  of  the 
Primer  claim  that  it  has  not  a  word  too  much.  On  the  other,  no 
Englishman  who  understands  his  mother-tongue  can  avoid  being 
scandalised  in  constantly  meeting  with  words,  or  collections  of  words, 
cast  in  a  foreign  mould,  and  by  the  needless  number  of  technical 
terms.  Mr.  Roby  has  justly  noticed  the  neatness  of  expression  in 
some  of  the  Latin  rule^ :  conciseness  in  others  has  led  to  baldness  and 
obscurity,  and  to  an  exclusion  of  ordinary  particles  which  Cicero 
and  Caesar  would  certainly  not  have  praised.  The  authors  of  the 
Primer  had  the  unique  and  enviable  advantage  of  being  untram- 
melled :  whether  the  productions  of  their  mint  combine  rhythmical 
efi«e  and  classic  taste  with  their  occasional  happiness  in  expression, 
whether  the  faults  of  their  English  prose  have  not  reachcKl  into  the 
memorial  parts  of  their  grammar,  are  questions  which  will  doubtleai» 
in  course  of  time,  meet  with  their  fall  and  right  answer. 

It  belongs  more  to  those  who  have  written  on  grammar  to  discuss 
the  proportion  of  memorial  parts  t^  such  as  are  addressed  to  the 
imderstanding.  And  this  question  brings  on  the  further  one,  whether 
the  authors  have  gone  upon  the  right  principle  in  the  relative 
employment  of  English  and  Latin,  and  so  in  what  language  a  boy*ft 
Latin  Grammar  ought  to  be  written. 

]Now,  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Lilly's  Grammar  the 
established  custom  for  public  schools  has  been  in  the  main,  that 
Accidence  should  be  couched  in  English,  but  that  the  memorial  por- 
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tiona  of  that,  as  well  as  the  Syntax  and  Prosody,  should  be  in  Latin. 
In  favour  of  so  much  Latin,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  practice  has 
l>ecn  naturally  handed  down  from  the  time  when  Latin  was  the 
Bpoken  and  written  language  of  scholars ;  that  the  use  of  Latin 
helps  to  familiarise  with  the  language;  and  that  from  its  nature, 
as  Well  as  from  its  not  being  the  mother-tongue,  Latin  is  eminently 
suited  for  MemoHa  technicrL  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  very 
many  cases  at  least,  a  boy's  mind,  as  fiir  as  Grammar  is  concerned,  is 
a  tabula  rma  before  he  learns  Latin,  and  that  in  so  learning  it  ho 
18  acquiring,  or  should  be  acquiring,  the  principles  of  universal 
grammar.  Xow  at  the  present  day  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice 
the  serious  objections  there  are  to  too  much  Latin  in  an  ele- 
mentary grammar.  Wc  may  safely  rest  upon  the  ground  that  there 
should  be  as  little  as  possible  ;  that  what  there  is  should  be  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  to  memory;  that  therefore,  all  that  is 
addressed  to  the  miderstanding  apart  from  the  mere  memory,  all 
that  carries  with  itself  its  own  copious  exemplification,  may  safely, 
and  should  naturally,  be  in  English.  Latin  is  unrivalled  for  its 
terseness,  its  music,  and  even  its  strangeness,  as  a  vehicle  for  details 
or  principle  that  the  memory  must  detenninc^lly  retain.  Harder  of 
acquisition  at  first,  it  lingers  tenaciously  afterwards.  And  no  teacher 
who  has  employed  both  methods,  the  fii*st  without,  and  the  second 
with  memorial  helps,  will  venture  to  throw  away  the  last,  which 
clenches  what  he  has  fixed,  and  even  fastens  on  the  mind  what  he 
liim.self  has  failetl  to  settle  there. 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  Primer,  we  find  that  it  bears  upon  itself  the 
traces  of  an  unsteadiness  of  pui-pose  during  its  composition.  We 
need  not  repeat  proofs.  The  book  itself  shows  what  nunour  asserts, 
that  the  Head-masters  intended  first  to  print  "the  Memorial  Syn- 
tax "  in  Latin  only,  but  were  induced  to  let  it  appear  in  English  as 
well,  **  to  meet  the  views  of  those  masters  who  object  to  the  use  of 
Latin  Rules."*  In  other  words,  the  authors  of  the  Primer  were  so 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  feeling  abroad  upon  this  point,  that  they  began 
with  one  plan  and  ended  with  another,  and  thus  brought  out  their; 
book  finally  in  a  form  to  which  they  themselves  would  have  objected 
at  first.  And  the  consequences  are,  that  their  English  "  Memorial 
Syntax  "  being  made  to  serve  two  purposes,  meant  chiefly,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Latin,  but  tdso  thrown  as  a 
sop  to  those  inconvenient  *'  ^Masters  who  object  to  the  use  of  the 
Latin  Rules/*  is  very  un-English  in  stylo  ;t  that  there  are  positively 

•  Introduction,  p.  iv. 
t  E.ff.f  the  following  ralee  : — 

*'  When  the  Persona  differ,  the  worda  agree  with  the  prior/'  p.  06. 
*'  Pronouna  and  Particlea,  which  interrogate  obliquely,  require  a  Subjunctive,"  p.  IIS. 
**A  Belative  or  Conjunction,  if  it  is  auboidinato  to  oration  act\mlly  orTirtuallj  oblique^ 
"M  a  Subjunctive,"  p.  114. 
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four  little  Treatises  on  Syntax  whick  must  be  referred  to  for  its  fiill 
meaning  on  any  point,  besides  minor  disadvanta^s  which  we  need 
not  now  detail.  Tbis  comes  from  beg-iniiing  with  wrong  principles. 
The  Syntax  ought  to  bave  been  in  English.  It  sboidd  have  been  cast 
in  a  form  the  most  clear  and  intelligible  to  ordinary  English  minds. 
The  first  object  of  the  rules  should  have  been,  not  to  translate  Latin, 
but  to  convey  their  meaning  straight  to  the  understanding.  Added 
to  theee,  and  smnming  up  in  concise  fonnnlw  what  had  been  made 
plain  before,  might  come  memorial  rules  in  Latin,  either  placed  at 
the  foot,  or,  as  we  should  prefer,  following  the  explanation  in  the 
text  with  some  change  of  type  to  make  them  easily  dif^coverable 
upon  the  page.  The  examples  should  alf40  have  a  translation  close 
imdemeath,*  so  that  there  should  be  no  obscurity,  and  a  boy  should 
be  the  more  induced  to  tuni  to  his  grammar  for  a  ready  removal  of 
his  difficulties.  Thus  all  masters  would  find  what  they  want  for  their 
pupils  :  clear  information  for  all,  and  Latin  rules,  terse  and  compre- 
hensive, for  those  who  vd^h  to  add  them,  as  we  agree  with  the 
Head-masters  they  had  best  be  added. 

The  justice  of  this  view  becomes  the  more  apparent  if  the  increased 
length  of  Latin  Syntaxes  of  late  years  be  taken  into  consideration. 
In  the  Eton  Grammar  of  our  younger  days  there  wore  147  rules  to 
be  learnt,  and  we  know  what  a  short  way  they  carried  us  in  learning 
the  language.  Modern  requirements,  therefore,  led  to  the  number 
being  increased  in  Edward  VL's  Granmiar  to  325,  and  in  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy's to  about  302.  The  authors  of  the  Primer,  which  is  intended, 
we  hear,  to  have  "  not  a  word  too  much,"  cannot  reduce  them  to  a 
smaller  number  than  some  120.  In  my  own  grammar,  which  is  a 
first  attempt  that  might  he  in  several  ways  improved^  upon  the 
principle  of  having  explanations  in  English  and  fonnuhv  for  memory 
in  Latin,  there  are  97,  This  niimber  might  be  greatly  lessened,  and 
yet  might  include  all  that  need  be  committed  to  memory  in  the  way 
of  learning  by  heart.f 

*  This  ia  only  done  in  part  in  my  own  gmmmarB  ;  Bui  further  ex:periotioe  IkOi  o<m- 
Tiaocd  mo  that  gnunmar  ahould  bo  nude  as  clear  and  easy  as  possible,  in  order  to  inyiie 
[joonatont  reference. 

t  The  comparative  length  of  English  and  Latin  Rules  niAy  be  estiniated  by  comparing 
the  Bules  about  the  Gender  of  words  of  the  Third  Declension  in  the  Primer,  which  are 
in  English  veise,  with  those  in  Latin  niediwvul  rhyme  in  my  own  gnunmar.  There  aro 
tghty  in  the  Primer*  without  mcludinp  thrte  printipai  EhUs:  seventy  in  mine^  taking 
Inlet  and  all.  Are  the  authors  of  the  Primer  right  in  using  Englieh  rhyme  ';*  It  is 
easily  forgotten,  cannot  be  elegant,  and  mnat  be  longer.  The  anomaly  seems  to 
[lie  felt  in  the  Primer,  where  ^'Maacnla"  and  "Feminina"  are  curiously  mixed  with 
Sngliah  words.  Latin  rh^Tuo  on  the  contrary  is  so  mi  generi»f  as  to  seem  to  be  pecaliarly 
vuited  to  this  peculiar  purpose. 
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The  next  topic  that  claims  oar  notice  in  one  of  its  phases  afibrds 
room  for  doubt.  It  calls  for  the  general  decision  of  masters  and 
tutors,  though  we  should  give  our  vote  against  the  course  adopted 
in  tho  Primer.  Are  the  Cases  to  be  arranged  in  the  old  way,  or  is 
the  Vocative  to  follow  the  Nominative,  succeeded  itself  bj  the 
Accumulative,  with  the  three  others  after  that  ?  In  favour  of  the  change 
it  may  be  iidvanced  that  Latin  grammar  is  thus  brought  more  into 
harmony  with  modern  philology,  and  that  the  Cases  like  one  another 
;ire  put  together,  bo  that  when  identical  in  form,  the  N.  A.  V., 
.md  the  D.  Ab.  can  for  brevity's  sake  be  lumped  together.  On 
the  other  hand,  similar  Cases  may  coalesce  very  easily  imder 
the  old  arrangement,  as  in  Wordsworth's  Greek  Grammar;  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  arranging  them  under  any  order  in  Syntax ; 
and  surely  a  scholar  who  has  learnt  one  method  may  just  oa 
easily  advance  in  philology  as  one  who  has  learnt  the  other.  The 
reason  adduced  for  the  change  has  a  show  of  learning  and  impor- 
tance, but  is  surely  a  very  small  matter.  Then  too,  a  change  just 
puts  Declension  out  of  joint ;  that  awing  in  declining,  which  a 
good  teacher  will  value  very  highly,  who  imderstandfi  the  vigour 
and  the  capability  and  the  slendemesa  of  boys'  minds,  is  seriously 
imiKjded  for  some  time,  and  thereby  more  pmctical  damage  Ls 
done  than  can  be  soon  repaired  by  the  introduction  of  a  system 
with  possibly  a  bfUance  in  its  favour.  We  say  u  balance^  because  if 
it  were  a  clear  issue  all  might  be  conceded.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
lirm  ground  for  determining  the  sequence ;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
philosophiciU  consideration  depending  upon  shades  of  difference,  and 
another  view  may  possibly  be  held  ten  years  hence  from  that  which 
may  be  acc-epted  now.  Again,  if  the  names  of  the  Cases,  which  are 
admittetl  to  be  bad  enough,  were  altered,  there  would  be  much  more 
to  be  said  for  the  change.  But  as  it  is,  the  old  theory  of  Qihus  or 
llrtiffti$  is  maintained,  and  the  ordinary  explanation  is  given  in  the 
Primer*  of  the  i^hpimj  (htm  from  the  upright  line.  Those  who 
understood  the  important  difference  in  the  use  of  ^'ords  for  persons 
or  for  things,  and  how  the  Ablative  without  a  Preposition  is  very 
seldom  put  for  jx»i*sons,  whilst  the  Genitive  is  the  more  rare  for 
things,  derived  from  the  old  theory  and  ordtr  of  "  Cases  "  in  Acci- 
dence  some  not  inconsiderable  help  to  the  understanilingof  the  inten- 
tion and  employment  of  each  Case.  The  Genitive  too  is  not  only 
the  fittest  Case  t^  be  typical  of  declension  in  the  singular,  but  is  also, 
according  to  modern  philologj^  in  its  plural  forma  the  one  to  find  the 
stem  from,  so  that  it  would  in  Accidence    not  unnaturally    come 

•  P.  164. 
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immediately  after  the  Nominative.  The  Primer,  however,  in  ita 
*'  Etymology  ***  retains  the  old  nomenclature  with  an  altered  mean- 
ing, without  daring  to  make  a  sweeping  reform  ;  for  a  slight  advan* 
tagc  it  introduces  a  change  which  is  incnnsl8tent  with  what  it  leavei 
behind,  and  must  also  lead  to  great  practical  confusion. 

When  we  pass  to  the  Syntax,  there  is  much  to  be  objected  to  in  th#J 
treatment  of  the  Cases.  The  account  of  the  Accusative  is  the  best ;' 
but  it  is  incomplete ;  and  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  accusative  of 
"Nearer  Definition?"  Wliat  will  logicians  say  to  Definition  being 
*'  nearer,"  or  further  ?  and  still  more,  to  its  being  efiected  by  a  single 
Case  ?  And  if  it  be  replied,  that  the  Case  is  added  to  another  word 
or  words  to  make  up  Definition,  how  can  "  Definition  "  be  appHed  to 
the  Case  alone  ?  Under  the  Dative  we  find  that  the  Dative  of  the 
agent,  and  that  of  the  thing  or  Final  Dative,  are  classed  under  the 
remoter  object ;  so  that,  in  the  hackneyed  line. — 

Exitio  eit  avidum  nuuro  OAutif, 

rxitio  and  nautis  are  both  remoter  objects  !  And  in  mihi  moricndum 
tstf  death  may  doubtless  in  point  of  time,  be  nearer  or  remoter ;  but 
it  is  an  evident  abuse  of  language  to  call  **  me  "  in  this  instance,  as 
''  dcf^t ruction  "  in  the  former,  the  remoter  object.  Jli/ii  is  in  old 
phrase  the  Dative  of  the  agent,  and  is  in  fact  the  subject  of  morien- 
dum  est 

The  account  of  the  Genitive  is  still  more  nnsatisfactory,  and  will 
help  to  show  what  I  shall  presently  infiist  upon  more  strongly,  viz., 
the  absence  of  true  logical  groundwork  and  method  from  the  system 
of  the  I'rimer. 

"  GenitivTiB,  Casus  Possidentifi^  Nomina  plerumque  definit  vel  Subjective  vel 
Objective,  t" 

**  Geuitivus  (y*ra*»)  wTwffic),  the  Genitive  (Proprietive)  Caee.'^J 

These  ai^e  the  definitions  of  the  Genitive.  If  the  words  mean  any- 
tlving,  they  make  the  Genitive  equivalent  to,  and  coincident  with, 
*•  the  Case  of  the  Possessor,"  or  the  "  Proprietive  Case."  According 
to  the  Editor,  '*  certainly  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer  does  claim 
to  be  a  scientific  outline "  § :  therefore  any  other  interpretation 
must  of  necessity  be  excluded  from  a  book  which  thus  diso^^Tis  any- 
thing like  slipehod  statement-,  and  lays  a  claim  to  "scientific  exact- 
ness." Now  had  logic  entered  more  into  the  comijoeition  of  the 
Primer,  the  Editor  would  have  seen  that  at  least  two  primal  notions 

•Why  not  "Accidence?"  Why  iuhntitutc  for  tho  recognised  i^Tm  (cf.  Madvig, 
Zoiiipt,  Donaldson^  Koby,  Smith,  Ac,  &c.)  one  vhich  hatt  been  already  r^ect©d 
from  Lilly,  and  bos  the  unpardonable  fatili  of  not  expreMdng  what  la  waniod  f 

fP.  83.  I?,  167, 

f  Letter  to  the  Timet,  Aug.  30,  1866. 
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lie  under  the  uses  of  the  Genitive,  the  irr«<r«  yeyor^.*  Had  the  inhesive 
and  inclusive  theories  been  present  to  his  mind,  or  had  he  thought 
of  denotation  and  connotation,  ho  would  not  have  called  the 
Genitive  merely  "the  Case  of  the  Proprietor."  Is  the  ingmui 
rultitSf  or  the  ingenui  pudoris,  in  the  well-known  instance,  the  ''pro- 
prietor" of  the  boy.  Are  the  horses,  and  the  embroidered  clothes, 
and  gold,  in  his  opinion,  the  possessors  or  the  possessions  of  the 
-wealthy  nrmy  ?  When  Cleanthea  thought  sofejn  rcnim  po(in\f  or 
Horace  called  Chloe  citharw  HcienSt^  or  Sallust  described  Catiline  to  be 
alieni  apjwi^ns,'^  how  could  the  Editor  consider  the  Genitive  here 
employed  to  be  "  the  Case  of  the  Proprietor  "?  When  we  hear  of  tho 
tetorcH  Hclrctiontm  ittjiiriie  popali  RomanifW  were  the  Romans  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  Heh^etians  in  possession,  or  was  there  some  joint- 
tenure  ?  These  are  not  exceptional  instances,  as  anyone  may  see,  il 
he  will  look  through  those  which  Madvig  has  collected,  or  Zumpt,  or 
Donaldson,  or  those  of  any  other  comprehensive  grammar,  or  even 
of  the  Primer  itself.  There  is  indeed  only  one  reason  for  calling  the 
Genitive  the  Possessor's  Case.  Its  more  obvious  uses  correspond  with 
those  of  the  English  Possessive ;  and  this  view  of  it  is  readily  seen 
by  a  beginner.  But  this  reason  cannot  be  insisted  upon  for  a  defini- 
tion of  the  Genitive  professedly  made  upon  a  scientific  basis  in  a 
ficientitic  work,  and  intended  to  cover  all  its  uses,  Nor  can  it  be 
advanced  for  a  grammar — called,  indeed,  a  Primer,  but  full  of  abstruse 
temis  and  far-fetched  theories.  The  Genitive  of  Quality  is  not  posses- 
sive, nor  the  Objective  Genitive,  as  the  examples  already  given  will 
show,  and  it  is  needless  to  demonstrate  further.  Nor  can  the  Parti- 
tive Genitive  be  called  Possessive,  except  upon  a  realistic  theorj', 
which  no  one  at  the  present  day  would  maintain  in  lengthened  dis- 
cussion, if  at  all.  Mr.  Hayman  ako,  in  his  scholarlike  letter,^  has 
proved  unanswerably  that  the  twofold  division  of  the  uses  of  tho 
Genitive  into  Subjective  and  Objective  is  utterly  insufficient,  and  that 
in  at  least  one  instance  an  employment  of  the  Subjective  Genitive  is 
classed  as  Objective.  The  fact  is,  that  no  classification  can  be  satis- 
factory which  docs  not  recognise  at  least  tour  kinds  of  Genitive,  viz., 
the    Subjective,   or  under  a  better  appeUation  the  Possessive,  the 

•  Mr.  Mm  Miiller  Ima  noLiectl  ("Science  of  Long^ag*,'*  Firat  Serios,  p.  109)  He 
Lhinderlng  trunBlailon  of  ytviK})  by  the  Latin  gmitivm,  Tho  Oroeka  wrre  thus  tnucli 
nearer  iU  whole  conct'ption  ;  but  modeni  logic  leads  ua  nearer  atflJ.  Only  how  could 
a  logrician  alip  completely  off  the  line  ? 

t  Cic.  Acad.,  ii.  41,  12G. 

X  Od.  iii.  9,  10.  §  Cat.  6. 

II  Cff^sar,  BpH.  C^ll.  I.  30. 

If  A  LetlGp  to  thu  Rev.  H.  L.  Manssl,  B.D.,  itc.,  on  tho  "  Pnhb'c  School  Latin  Primer," 
by  Henry  Hayman,  B.D.,  Into  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  Head  Maatcr  of 
the  Cheltenham  School,  showing  iome  gmve  eirora  of  principle,  and  numerous  faults  of 
detail  in  that  book.    James  Parker  &  Co.,  pp.  3S-4L 
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Descriptive  or  Genitive  of  Quality,  the  Objective,  and  the  Partitive.* 
It  is  a  curious  example  of  inconsistency,  that  in  the  Primer  the  classU 
fication  of  the  Inlinitive  is  expanded  from  Subjective  and  Objective 
into  Substantive,  Predicative,  Oblique,  and  Prolative,  and  the  fourfold 
division  of  the  Genitive,  which  had  more  reason  in  it,  is  cut  down 
into  the  double  arrangement  discarded  under  the  Infinitive. 

The  definition  and  account  of  the  Ablative  are  better  than  those 
of  the  Genitive,  but  are  not  satisfactory.  There  is  considonible 
clearness  in  the  superficial  treatment,  but  there  is  a  want  of  sound 
basis.  The  author  is  doubtless  right  in  adding  to  the  old  Instrument, 
Cause,  and  Manner  ;  and  the  explanation  is  terse,  and  the  examples 
are  very  well  chosen.     The  definition  runs  thus  :— 

**  Ablati^Tis  est  Casus  rerum  quae  circumstant  et  adverbiali  more  limitant 
aetion^m.     Detinit  ctiam  Tempus  et  Locum. I" 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  definition  includes  too  much.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Primer  the  Accusative  also  limits  action,  and  it  does  so 
adverbially.  In  fact,  the  second  kind  of  Accusative,  called  the  Accu- 
sative of  Relation,  or  of  Reference,  or  as  in  the  Pi-inier,  "Limitationis," 
dilFcrs  from  the  Accusative  of  the  nearer  object  in  being  more  or  less 

iverbial.     This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passages  ; — 

*'  Stniri  wdffimw  partt'm  in  hh  piirtimdis  oeeupriti  sunt/'  The  Stoics  were 
largely  emplo^'ed  in  miiking  these  divii^ions.     Cic.  iv.  Tusc.  4. 

*♦  Milo  pmffctm  est  id  temporkJ"     Milo  then  set  out.     Cic.  Milo,  28t 

iVnd  in  a  line  where  both  accusative  and  ablative  are  found ; — 

**  Micat  mtribui  et  tremit  arttt*.'*     Virg.  O.  iii.  84. 
Ho  qui  vers  ia  hia  ears  and  tromtilM  in  hia  Umbs. 

In  the  nest  place,  this  application  of  the  term  **  Circumstances  **  to  many 
of  the  things  expressed  by  the  Ablative,  though  not  due  to  the  Piimer 
alone>  is  singidariy  inapposite.  "VVTien  the  lictor  beheaded  Brutus* 
8ons,  or  Isocrates  sold  his  speech  for  twenty  talents,  or  MOtiades  was^ 
said  to  have  settled  affairs  in  the  Chersonese  mth  the  utmost  fairness, 
or  Hannibal  knew  not  how  to  take  advantage  of  his  victory  (vtctorid 
titi),  it  would  be  a  mild  way  of  speaking  to  call  the  axe,  or  thoi 
tjilent^,  or  the  consummate  fairness  of  Miltiades,  or  the  victory  oi 
Canme,  the  "Circumstances"  that  attended  those  actions.  The  circum- 
stances of  an  action  are  strictly  those  things  which  stand  or  are 
grouped  round  it,  "  that  are  near  to  or  connected  with  it,  but  are  not 
regarded  as  part  of  it."  They  are  most  fitly  shown  in  the  Ablative 
Absolute,  as  when  Pythagoras  came  into  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin 
the  Proud  {Tarquimo  Superho  reguante),  or  when  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  {rcgibm  cxactk)  was  a  circumstance  leading  to  the  appointment 
of  consuls.   But  "  circumstance  **  cannot  with  any  terminal  propriety, 

•  The  "  GctaltiTc  of  Place  "  is  only  a  usa  of  the  Locative.        f  P.  80,  ct  p.  lOL 
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or  with  any  scientific  exactnees,  or  from  any  wisli  to  include  identiet 
properties  under  one  name,  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the  Instrument^' 
or  the  Motive,  or  the  Manner,  or  the  Condition^  or  the  Quality,  or  the 
Respect,  or  tlie  Price,  or  the  Measure,  or  the  Object.  The  late  Dr. 
Donaldson  saw  this,  and  whilst  recognising  this  term  in  the  one 
application,  called  the  Ablative  in  other  instances  the  Ablative  of  Im- 
mediate Determination.  I  have  employed  the  word  "  Acceasones  "  to 
express  what  are  regarded  as  closely  connected  with  the  action,  but 
are  not  part  of  ita  inner  core.*  Dr.  Donaldson  also  pointed  out  the 
use  of  the  Ablative  for  the  nearer  object  in  verbs  like  fungor^ftuor^ 
potior^  as  also  the  Greek  j^pta^m.  I  have  applied  to  this  the  pi 
"  Instrumental  Object."  The  plain  English  of  it  is  that  fitngorf 
utor,  and  the  rest,  govern  an  Ablative,  as  ago  and  adhiheo  govern  on 
Accusative.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  usually  regarded, 
and  to  express  it  at  once  is  the  shortest,  simplest,  truest  way.  Doubt- 
less the  notion  in  the  two  cases  is  slightly  different;  but  this  tlifference 
is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  the  epithet  Instrumental.  Whether, 
however,  this  be  the  beet  device  or  not  for  removing  the  difficulty, 
after  Donaldson  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  word  circumstance, 
it  was  simply  retrograde  to  republish  it ;  and  the  addition  of  the 
vague  word  "limit,"  which  may  be  used  of  any  oblique  Case,  and 
is  in  the  Primer  applied  to  hall  iliQ  Accusative,  does  not  mend  the 
matter. 

III. 

From  the  Cases  we  pass  on  to  the  Infinitive,  or  as  it  is  styled  in 
the  Primer,  inclusive  also  of  the  Participles,  Gerunds,  and  Supines, 
**  the  Verb  Intiuite."  "NVe  are  not  sure  that  this  division  is  not  the 
best.  There  is  a  natural  distinction  between  the  Finite  Moods  of  a* 
Verb  and  its  other  parts.  But  whether  Participles,  which  are  as 
rich  in  inflexional  forms  as  Adjectives,  and  therefore  much  richer 
than  Substantives,  can,  even  with  Kriiger's  authority,  be  called 
Infinite,  may  be  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 

Without  being  captious,  one  here  desideratos  some  note  on  the 

I.  Infinitivum  stat — 

"1.  Snbstantive  pro  Nominativo  vel  Accusativo  ; 
*'  (1)  Invidere  uon  cadit  in  sapientem. 

Dulco  et  decomm  est  pro  patria  mori. 
**  (2)  Mori  nemo  sapiens  misenun  dixerit. 
*•  2.  Prrodicative,  in  narrando,  pro  Verbo  Finite  : 

Multi  Hequi^fitfjere,  ocridi,  ntjfi. 
"8.  Obliqiii?,  cum  Accusativo  Subjecti.     §  94. 
*•  4.  Proliitft  eoDstmctioDe  Verbi  vel  Adjectivi : 

Holeut  diu  co|;itare  qui  magna  volant  yerert. 

Patriae  diceris  eime  pater. 

Ludmn  insolentem  ludcre  pertinax.i^* 

•  Latin  Grammar,  p.  222.     Greek  Syntax,  p.  41,  f  P.  86. 
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distiDction  between  an  Infinitive  as  a  Substantire^  and  an  ordinan* 
Substantive.  This,  however,  is  a  very  minor  matter,  und  migbt  easily 
have  been  overlooked.  Paaaing  on  to  what  is  more  important,  we 
are  struck  with  the  exuberance  of  division.  Four  uses  spring  up  in 
the  place  of  the  old  Subjective  and  Objective.  Three  may  be  allowed  ; 
but  a  fault  of  principle,  denoting  an  absence  of  logical  method  in 
weighing  the  essential  parts  of  a  sentence,  has  led  to  the  separation ' 
of  the  second  from  the  fourth.  This  will  be  apparent  if  we  take 
first  that  obnoxioua  term  *'  Prolative." 

**  PiohnUe  relation  (proferre,  to  txteiul),  that  in  which  Predication  is 
4MMndfed  by  an  Infinitive  (therefore  called  Prolate'),  joined  to  a  class  of  Verbs, 
Participles,  and,  poeticnlly,  Adjectives,  hence  called  Viohitiif'.  §  140,  N,  S. 
vii.  B.  Attentive  consideration  shows  that  this  use  of  the  Iniinitive  is  really 
distinct  from  its  Objective  use^  conntituting  a  Bpecial  seloction  in  grammai*. 
and  requiring  a  distinctive  appellation.     See  Holz  iific}^  Sifutn.pu,  cap.  ix. 

This  last  assertion  is  right.  There  is  a  plain  distinction  between 
the  uae  of  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive,  and  the  use  of  the  Infinitive 
alone  ;  between  the  Infinitive  as  applied  to  a  new  subject,  and  when 
it  relates  to  the  same  subject  as  the  verb  it  depends  upon  for  its 
construction.  But  Holtze,  who  places  some  only  of  the  latter  class 
of  constructions  under  u  head  of  their  own,  does  not  call  them  Pro- 
lative, or  anything  of  the  kind.  And  this  name  is  wrong  and  un- 
philos4)phioal.     A  few  words  will  make  this  clear. 

The  principle  of  Prolative  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Predication  is 
extended  from  the  Finite  Verb  by  an  Infinitive.  So  that  the  Finite 
Verb  must  be  the  principal,  and  the  extension  must  be,  as  a  rule, 
subordinate.  Now  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  and  modern  grammar, 
to  say  nothing  oi'  ancient,  has  pointed  towards  a  totally  different 
explanation.  That  the  Infinitive  is  usually  the  most  important  of 
the  two  Verbs  is  proved,  first  by  its  bearing  the  heaviest  burden  of 
signification.  It  is  put,  as  Madvig  says,  not  only  "  to  complete  the 
idea,"  but  also  **to  specify  the  me^ming."  The  chief  of  the  Yerbs 
which  are  xisually  employed  to  lead  to  the  Infinitive  have  been 
collected  by  Madvig.f  and  arc  subsidiary  in  their  character.  They 
express  "a  will,  a  power,  a  duty,  custom,  inclination,  a  purpoee, 
beginning,  continuation,  cessation,  neglect,  &c."  The  action  itself 
which  a  man  thns  either  will  do,  or  can  do,  or  ought  to  do,  or  is 
accustomed  or  inclined  to  do,  and  so  forth,  is  expressed  by  the 
Infinitive.  The  real  Verbum  therefoi'c,  or  pjj^a  (?f  the  sentence,  is 
the  Verb  in  the  Infinitive  and  not  the  Finite  Verb  ;  for  the  latter  is 
modal  in  lis  character,  and  is  in  fact  sometimes  equivalent  to  an 
Adverb,  as  for  instance,  in  the  nearly  equipollent  expressions,  aofet 
facere,  and  semper,  or  m'ptm  faciL  Again,  anyone  who  knows  logic, 
to  say  nothing  of  grammar,  which  as  a  matter  of  historv'  was  founded 
•  P.  16(*.  t  Ommmar.  \  58». 
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upon  logic,  T^-ill  uriflcrstuiid  that  tbe  Predication  of  a  sentence  is  far 
more  important  than  tlie  subject.  Now  the  Finite  Verb  looks  back 
upon  the  subject ;  the  Infinitive  usually  looks  forward  to  and  governs 
the  rest  of  the  Predication.     Thus  : — 

**  Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Polio  Ossftm." — ^Virg.  Geor.  i.  281, 
**  Qui  fitndet  optatam  curBii  coutingere  metam, 
Multa  tnlit  feciU|ue  puer." — Hon  Ep.  ad  Pis.  412» 

And  the  Infinitive  determines  whether  the  sentence  shall  be  copu- 
lative or  not:— 

"BonoB  volo  jam  es  hoc  die  esse." — Plant.  Pars.  iv.  8,  10. 
**Di\itior  mihi  et  affluentior  Wdetur  esse  vera  amicitia." — Cic.  De  ilmi. 
16,  68. 

It  is  needless  to  quote  more.  A  carefid  examination  of  the 
passages  collected  by  grammarians,  and  of  those  which  constantly 
meet  us  in  reading,  will  show  that,  fair  allowance  being  made  for 
inevitable  exceptions,  the  stress  both  of  meaning  and  government 
rests  upon  the  Infinitive  in  sentences  containing  this  construction. 

The  weakness  and  unsoundness  of  this  fanciful  notion  will  become 
more  evident,  if  it  is  comptircd  with  the  tine  doctrine,  if  I  mistake 
not,  of  which  the  genn  is  contained  in  my  own  grammai's.*  I  proceed 
now  to  unfold  this  at  greater  length.  The  *'  Verb  of  Being,"  as  the 
Primer  fairly  terms  it  after  Donaldson,  is  generally  used  in  language 
with  a  Participle  to  supply  the  place  of  tenses  wanting  in  the  Active  or 
Passive  Voice.  The  Verb  of  Having,  so  to  call  it,  is  also  largely  used 
in  the  Active  Voice  to  make  up  Past  Tenses,  not  only  in  languages  of 
Teutonic  origin,  but  also  in  Ilomance.  And  in  the  former,  we  find  the 
Future  constructed  by  tcerdetif  Hhall  or  rr///,  and  such  like.  Besides 
these,  amongst  the  "  Auxiliary  Verbs  of  Tenses,"  we  may  reckon  in 
French  venir  de,  alkrj  and  devoir.  Indeed  we  know  that  inflected  verbs 
exhibit  in  their  tense-fonna  an  amalgam  welded  together  from 
materials,  which,  though  originally  separate,  coalesced  into  one 
woi-d,  'bam,  -ho,  and  -r/,  for  example,  beiag  probably  /nam,  Jho, 
mad  fui.f  Where,  as  in  English,  we  meet  with  hardly  any  tense- 
forms,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  period  of  language,  in  which  composite 
phrases  prevail  instead  of  single  composite  words.  In  an  inflexional 
language  the  two  are  usTially  mixed,  Tense^fonus  or  Case-foi 
being  employed  when  they  arc  adequate  to  the  work  needed,  and 
auxiliarj'  verbs  and  prepositions  being  set  to  help  out  when  the  forms 
are  unequal  to  the  purpose,  ISinco  Tenses  are  thus  supplemented,  it 
is  but  natural  that  Moods  should  want  the  like  addition.  Indee<l  it  is 
more  natural ;  for  the  number  of  tenses  or  times  can  be  easily  ex- 
haasted,  but  modality  of  doing  or  not  doing  is  pretty  nearly  indefinite. 

•  Latin  Gmmioar,  pp.  234,  20*.    Smaller  Latin  Grammar,  p,  118.    Groek  Syntaz,1 
p.  13. 

t  Se&,  t.ff.f  Bopp,  Comp.  Gr.  ii.  745  (Eaitwick),  Donaldjon,  Lai  Gr.  p.  88. 
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Accordingly  in  Latin  we  find,  taking  typical  forms,  Rcribcrc  conor, 
deheo,  rah,  soko,  cesio,  possum,  cupio ;  with  Bome  of  the  contraiiea 
to  these,  as  scribere  irreoVj  ohlhmcor,  nequco :  some  Impersonal  usages, 
as  scribere  oportt't^  placet^  pcrnitet,  and  some  longer  formtalEe,  as  acribire 
in  animo  est,  comUium  ccpi,  anitnum  induco.^     Similar  to  these  are 

the    Greek    phrasCS^^    ypa0£(V    /3ovXo/iat,    Cvvafintf   «7rt)(f«pw,    ^(^t    0o/3«D;iat, 

0at>o/jai.t  In  both  cases  these  verbs  can  be  reduced  to  elassci*,  and 
all  together  constitute  a  special  kind  of  verb.  They  may  be  chilled 
3food-AuxifiarwSf  as  distinguished  from  Teme- Auxiliaries,  In  English 
they  are,  of  course,  very  common ;  in  German  there  are  at  least  six 
"  Aiixiliarj^  Verbs  of  Mood/*  as  TiarksJ  calls  them,  or  '*  the  AnxtUary 
Verbs  of  ^lodnlity,"  as  Becker§  phrases  it,  viz.,  diir/en,  kivuieUy  wbgat, 
mitmen,  so/leu,  and  tcoHen.  Greek  has  two  usages,  one  with  the  In- 
finitive, and  the  other  with  the  Participle.  Thus  ypa(puiv  £care\fT, 
xttyrrai,  x"^P^*'  *'**^9'»  ^ji'a/"'a«'t  (fimviTat.  The  difference  between  the 
two  IB  that  the  latter  impHes  that  the  action  is  or  was  in  operation, 
while  the  Infinitive  phrase  does  not  imply  the  performance.  In 
Latin  we  must  also  notice  the  poetic  use  of  Finite  Verbs  ^^ith  the 
Infinitive  to  express  a  prohibition,  instead  of  the  Imperative.  This 
occurs  especially  in  Horace,  aa  in  the  expressions  mitte  sex^tari^  ftige 
mispicariy  and  the  like.  The  Auxiliary  is  sometimes  left  out  when 
events  are  related  spiritedly,  that  follow  in  rapid  succession,  as  in  the 
example  in  the  Primer,  mulii  sequif  fugeref  occidif  cnpi.  And  modal 
constructions  sometimes  take  ut  with  the  Subjunctive  instead  of  the 
Infinitive,  as  in  curautvakas;  or  the  Subjunctive  alone,  with  the 
amission  of  ut,  as  Tu  nosfac  ames. 

In  giving  then  this  explanation,  the  tutor  not  only  appeals  to  the 
knowledge  of  English  constructions  possessed  either  explicitly  or 
implicitly  by  his  pupil,  but  he  also  rests  his  doctrine  upon  a  wide 
principle  of  universal  language.  Prolative,  involving  a  notion  of 
extension,  is  purely  a  grammatical  figment.  It  suggests  the  idea  of 
an  unmeaning  line  drawn  from  the  Nominative  to  the  Finite  Verb, 
and  extending  to  the  Infinitive.  Moo<l -Auxiliary  attaches  itself  to 
what  a  boy  knows ;  he  can  readily  understand  it,  and  feel  that  its 
theory  has  a  ground- work  in  science  and  in  common  sense. 

IV. 

Having  considered  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  system,  we  come  now  to  the  central  theor\'  of  Simple 
Sentences,  which  is  given  in  the  "  Prefatory  Kxeursion/'  as  the 
Editor  of  the  Primer  calls  the  Introduction,  in  accordance  with  his 
habit  of  indulging  in  odd  expressions.  In  this  Excursion  the  follow* 
ing  passage  occurs  r — 

•  L&tin  Grammar,  pp,  233,  234.  f  Greek  SyTit-ax,  pp.  13,  U. 

;  Gmnmar,  Chap.  lU..  p.  1X4.  ^  FradendorfTfl  Becker,  \i  &0,  216,  pp.  94,  320. 
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**  D.  Any  finite  part  of  the  Yerb  sum  (o88©)  to  fe,  is  nsnally  a  fsi4r}  Copula 
or  Link ;  and  a  word  linked  by  it*  to  the  enbject  and  completing  the 
is  called  the  Complement ;  both  together  fortning  the  Predicato  ; 

Predicate. 


NoU. 


Subject.  Copula-  Complement. 

Homo  est  raortalis, 

Mtm  is  mortal. 

Hominoa  Eont  animalia. 

Men  are  animdU, 

The  Copula  is  often  omitted  :  as,  Bari  boni  (tiood  men  arejvwfj' 


To  estimate  thifl  fairly,  tho  relative  poaition  of  Logic  and  GraTnmar 
should  be  bomo  in  mind.  Grammar  having  been  actually  built  upon 
Logic  at  its  origin  in  the  Alexandrian  schocdsj  it  was  but  natural 
that  when  in  this  century  men  wished  to  advance  grammatical 
aeience^  they  hhould  recur  to  logical  terms  and  theories.  Li  attempt- 
ing, therefore,  to  explain  simple  sentences  upon  the  principle  of  Subject, 
Copula,  and  Predicate,  they  were  met  by  one  chief  difiiculty  amongst 
othera.  Simple  sentences  are  grammatically  of  two  kinds  ;  those  in 
which  the  Verb  ia  the  Copula  or  Copulative,  and  the  much  larger 
class  which  have  a  Verb  Transitive  or  Neuter,  In  the  former  of 
these  two,  obstacles  were  easily  surmounted  by  paying  no  attention  in 
the  use  of  Copulative  Verbs,  liko^  and  rid<'or^  to  the  severely  accurate 
meaning  of  the  logical  terms.  But  when  Neuters  and  Transitives 
are  employed,  to  distinguish  the  Copula  and  Predicate  from  one 
another  in  currity  for  example,  or  hominem  ocokUt^  is  plainly  beyond 
the  province  of  Grammar.  Hence  Becker  and  his  followers  in  Ger- 
many and  England  discard  the  Copula,  except  in  peculiar  cases,  and 
include  all  besides  the  Subject  under  the  Predicate.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  grammatical  arrangement  alonts  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
right.  Except  in  Copulative  sentences,  Grammar  has  no  other  divi- 
sion. But  all  who  have  been  trained  in  Logic  have  felt  the  incon- 
sistency of  using  the  same  term  for  one  thing  in  Logic  and  for  another 
in  Grammar.  And  as  they  know  that  Predicate  is  a  logical  name, 
which  was  invented  for  Logic  and  had  its  precise  meaning  assigned 
to  it  by  Logic,  they  have  felt  somewhat  annoyed  at  its  perversion  in 
Grammar,  and  have  been  inclined  to  impute  mentally  to  its  perverters 
an  ignorance  of  sound  Logic.  This  line  of  thought  has  run  through  a 
thousand  minds.  Now,  when  the  nine  Head-masters  of  the  oldest 
English  public  schools  brought  out  a  gi-ammar,  people  expected  that 
inasmuch  as  they  would  imderstand  both  Logic  and  Grammar,  the 
claims  oi'  both  would  be  adjusted  and  the  matter  satisfactorily  set  at 
rest.  Listead  of  that,  what  do  we  find  ?  Logic  is  quietly  laid  aside, 
the  grammatical  perversion  of  **  Predicate "  is  contirmed,  and  the 

*  Thift  Bdoma  to  havo  been  forgotten  whesi  the  pflMOge  given  in  tho  nolo  to  p.  99  vrji« 
•written. 
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■"word  Complement,  which  had  been  only  slightly  known  in  Grammar, 
rand  that  under  a  different  meaning,  is  moved  up  into   the  place 
occupied  by  Predicate  for  centuries.* 

The  practical  effect  of  this  will  be,  that  aU  who  follow  the  Primer 

at  school  will  have  to  unlearn  the  meaning  taught  them  of  Predicate, 

■ftnd  wEl  probably  find  themselves  in  no  little  porplexity  and  con- 

Rfusion  tdl  they  have  done  so.     But,  besides  this,  Complement  in  the 

Psenfie   asaigned  to  it  is  essentially  wrong,      A  Complement  is  that 

which  fills  up  or  completes.     Complenieninm  is  probably  found  only 

in  two  places,  each  of  which  affords  a  good  specimen  of  its  meaning. 

In  the  '*  Orator,"  whilst  insisting  upon  rhythm  naturally  resulting 

from  apt  and  forcible  and  weU-arranged  words — like  the  sustained 

and  graceful  action  of  an  athlete,  who  calculates  his  movements  and 

never  overdoes  his  strength — Cicero  reflects  upon  some  Bpcakcrs  who 

introduced  meaningless  words,  as  mere  make-weights,  to  complete* 

ithe  measure  of  their  periods.f     And  Tacitus  tells  how  one  Anchariu.'^ 

P*riflcus  summoned  Cajsius  Cordus  for  extortion,  adding  a  charge  of 

treason,  which  at  that  time  was  brought  to  crown  all  indictments.:^ 

^ji  the  same  way  we  speak  now  in  mathematics,  of  the  two  smaller 

pigures  which,  with  the  parallelograms  about  the  diagonal,  make  up 

or  complete  the  whole  figure ;    or  with  reference  to  an  arc  or  angle, 

of  the  difference  between  the  arc  or  angle  and  ninety  degrees ;  or  of 

any  number,  as    the   difference    between   that  number  and  ten,   a 

hundred,  or  a  thousand,  and  so  forth.     So   too  of  a  ship  or  regiment 

as  having  its  full  complement  of  stores  and  men.     In  other  instances, 

"  Complement  stands  for  that  which  is  added,  not  as  necessary,  but  as 

ornamental,  something  adventitious  to  the  main  thing."     Connected 

with  this,  and  derived  from  the  same  origin,  compliments  in  society 

are  etymologically  the  ceremonious  finish  that  decks  out  and  con- 

summatea  any  ©vent  which  is  the  cause  of  them. 

♦  The  reason  for  thia  ia  given  in  a  parage  in  the  "  Gloasaiinm  Grammfttieuin/* 
which  wo  commend  to  th«  notice  of  Logiciami,  especiaUy  in  the  parta  we  have  italicTised. 

*•  Prttdiedtum  [pradicarc,  to  declare),  the  Predicate  of  a  sentc-nce,  or  that  which  is 
declared  of  the  euhjeot,  fFnt^rt  on  Lotjie  resolve  every  proposition  into  Suhject,  Copula, 
and  whAt  t/uy  r^il  Predicate.  But  in  gnunmar  this  would  only  miaload,  for  it  Ih  not  in 
this  form  thnt  authors  write.  Since  every  Finite  Verb  i*  Predicative,  inaccurncy  i» 
Avoided  by  wttiinp  a  Vprb  a  PredieaUi  only  when  it  completes  l*redication,  hut  in  other 
XDltiiiOM  the  *  Verb  of  the  Sentence,*  When  the  Verb  ia  the  Copula  or  a  Vcrh 
OopvJatlTP,  th«  ttrm  icMeh  linkn  it  to  the  tubftct,  and  compleioa  Predication,  ia  called 
Oanplemtiit  (in0t<»ad  of  Predicate) »  by  which  the  inconvenience  of  ffiemg  tK4  *mm  titU 
to  JVoMw*  and  Verhi  is  obviated/' 

The  innocenco  shown  in  this  way  of  speaking  of  logicians  ab  eztra^  reminds  one  of 
the  atiUcks  made  some    years  ago  upon   Logic*  when  for  example    Campbell,  in  his 

Ldei^tr  treatise  an  Rhetoric  (Chap.  riO  urges  against  Syllogism,  that  after  all  it  is  not  of 
much  importance,  since  few  would  make  nse  of  such  an  awkward  mode  of  reagoatng. 
t  Cic.  Orator,  69,  230,  inculcata  repertas  inania  quicdam  rerba,  quasi  complenusnta 
nnmcfrorum. 
tTac.  Ann.  ilL  38,  addito    majoatatis    criminc,  quod  torn  omnium  accuBBtionuxn 
Mimpiimeiitiiip  ont* 
I  h2 
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Such,  then,  being  the  accredited  meaning  of  this  word,  it  can  only 
be  applied  with  any  strictness  to  the  f^ubordinate  part  of  a  sentence. 
But,  to  allow  more  latitude,  at  all  events  it  would  stand  with  pra- 
priety  only  for  the  less  important  of  the  parts  that  are  not  suburdinutr. 
Whatj  then,  will  logicians  say  to  its  being  made  equivalent  to  the 
Predicated  They  who  give  a  rule  for  detecting  the  Predicate  in  ordi- 
nary sentences,  that  we  should  fix  upon  the  most  emphatic  word  ? 
Is  this  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Public  Schools  of  England  ? 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  easy.  Grammar  creates  a  new 
division,  and  must  have  a  new  term  for  it.  That  divij^on  is,  how- 
ever, grounded  upon  the  Predicate,  and  the  term  required  Hhauld 
therefore  be  like  it,  *'  Predication,"  or  that  which  declares  about 
the  subject,  is  perhaps  by  its  active  form  well  fitted  to  express  that 
which  tho  verb  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  declare,  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  declared  (pjwdfcafftr)^  and  which  is  attached 
by  the  Copula  to  the  subject.  But  this  is  an  important  point,  and 
demands  general  counsel  and  agreement  for  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
settlement.*  For  as  classical  teaching  is  conducted  by  a  host  of  ablo 
men,  who  in  their  several  departments  may  be  in  a  measure  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  any  manual  for  universal  use  nmst  either 
express  doctrine,  which  is  already  popular,  or  such  as,  being  grounded 
upon  received  opinions,  is  sure  to  win  its  way  into  general  accept- 
ance. Through  a  neglect,  as  it  would  appear,  of  this  obvious  prin- 
ciple in  the  compilation  of  the  Primer,  the  opposition  to  it  baa  been 
entailed.  Either  course  might  have  been  followed  with  safety.  From 
the  general  character  of  our  Public  Schoolss,  and  the  high  reputation 
of  their  able  Head-masters,  most  people  expected  a  judicious,  sound, 
faultless  treatise,  containing  all  that  is  generally  held  amongst 
scholars,  including  also  wise  decisions  upon  mfjoted  points,  and 
aflbrding  room  for  private  teaching  to  be  superadded  by  the  indi- 
vidual master.  More  than  this  might  have  been  attempted  without 
endangering  success.  The  opinions  of  the  most  able  men  in  their 
several  provinces  might  have  been  collected,  and  thus  Logic,  and 
Philology,  and  grammatical  accuracy,  and  experience  in  teaching 
little  boys,  and  advanced  scbcjlarship,  and  the  various  opinions  of 
scholars  would  all  have  been  represented. 

But  the  Editor  of  the  Primer,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  affair,  has  taken  a  more  ambitious  flight. 

Edwabd  Miller. 


I 


•Mr.  Hayman  prefers  "Predicative,"  Lfttter,  p.  11.  This,  however,  aeeroi  to  be 
more  iwlapt'ed  to  expreoa  a  iizigle  word  than  the  better  half  of  a  wnt^nco.  Predication, 
aa  I  employ  it,  is  already  creeping  into  uso.  Witness  even  tho  Primer  (p.  169),  as 
abovo  p.  99,  notej 


THE  EASTER  CONTROYERSIES  OF  THE 
SECOND  CENTURY, 

IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST,  JOHN* 


IT  is  well  known  to  every  critical  student  of  the  Gospels  that  there 
arc  few  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the  early  Christian 
Chuj^h  upon  which  the  •*  Tubingen  School "  lay  more  stress,  as  a 
means  of  disproving  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  than 
the  Easter  controversies  of  the  second  centurj'.  Baur,  Schwegler, 
Strauss,  and  Hilgenfeld  vie  with  one  another  in  expressing  their 
sense  of  the  importance  of  these  controversies,  while  they  agree  in 
regardhig  them  aa  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  fourth  Gospel  could 
not  have  been  in  existence  till  long  after  they  had  begun,  and  that 
it  must  at  last  have  emanated  from  one  of  a  tone  of  thought 
Itogether  diiicrent  from  that  of  the  Apostle  whom  the  Church 
jves  to  have  1j>een  it^  author.*  As  every  question  relating  to  the 
j1  of  St.  John  is  not  only  of  the  deepest,  but  of  ever-increasing 
interest ;  aa  the  authenticity  or  non-authenticity  of  that  Gospel  is  at 
this  moment  the  gi'cat  battle-field  of  those  who  contend  for  or  deny 
the  validity  of  our  historical  records  of  Christianity;  and  as  these 
Easter  controversies  are,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
on  them,  a  point  of  great  obscurity,  it  may  be  well  to  submit  the 

•  Baur,  *•  Die  Kiinonlschon  Evangelicn,"  p.  834,  &c.  "  KirchGngieschichto  der  drei 
*(mUm  JahrhunderUs"  p.  15«»  &c.  tSchireglor,  *'Diifl  NficlmposioliBcli©  ZoiUlter," 
p.  352,  &c,  Stranss,  **  Das  Leben  Jesu«"  lS6i,  p.  76,  &o.  Hilgeofdil,  **  Dio  Evan- 
noth  ihror  Enatcliung/'  p.  341,  &c. 
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question  to  a  renewed  examination,  to  endeavonr  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  Englisli  reader,  and  to  miirk,  as  calmly  as  possible,  the  conclusions 
to  which  it  leads. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  with  detailing  the  history  of  the 
question  before  us  from  the  tune  wheu^  especially  through  the 
inquiries  of  Ncander,  it  first  assumed  the  importance  that  is  due  to 
it.     We  pass  at  once  to  its  latest  phase. 

It  is  acknowledged  then  by  all  that,  in  the  latter  hulX  oi  the  second 
centui'y,  there  was  a  decided  dilTerence  of  practice  in  regard  to  the 
solemnities  of  the  Easter  week  between  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor, 
whom  wo  fchall  call  the  Asiatics,  and  the  Christians  of  Rome  and  the 
West,  whom  we  shall  call  the  Westerns.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Asiatics  celebrated  as  a  day  of  peculiar  solemnity  the  14th  of 
Kisan,  that  is,  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  had  been  accustomed  to 
kiU  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  on  the  evening  of  which — =the  evening 
before  his  death — Jesus,  as  would  at  least  seem  from  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  ate  his  last  Passover  with  his  disciples,  and  substituted 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  for  the  Jewish  feast.  This  14th  of 
Kisan  was  thus  celebrated  in  Asia  without  reference  to  the  day  of 
the  week  on  which  it  fell.  It  was  celebrated  by  fasting  and  in 
sorrow,  but  in  the  evening  the  Lord's  Supper  was  partaken  of,  the 
period  of  fasting  came  to  an  end,  and  Christian  joy  and  feasting 
took  lis  place.  In  the  West  the  practice  was  different.  There  the 
daj'  of  Christ's  death  was  always  commemorated  on  a  Friday,  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Saviour  actually  died ;  the  Friday  and 
the  Saturday  following  it  were  observed  as  a  fast ;  and  only  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  the  morning  of  the  Keaurrection,  did  the  fasting 
terminate,  the  celebration  of  the  Supper  take  place,  and  the  time  of 
Chrijstiftn  joy  and  feasting  begin.  It  is  obvious  then  that,  as  the 
14th  NLsan  might  fall  upon  any  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week, 
the  fasting  of  the  Asiatic  and  Western  Christians  must  often  have 
terminated  at  different  times;  and  that  the  spoctucle  T^'ould  not 
unfrequently  be  presented  to  the  w^orld  of  one  large  section  of  the 
Christian  Church  wrapped  in  mourning,  while  another  large  section 
was  rejoicing  in  Easter  joy.  We  Ciinnot  be  surprised  that  contro- 
versy^ arose,  and  that  efforts  wore  made  to  bring  the  whole  Church 
to  one  method  of  giving  expres^sion  to  its  most  sacred  recollections, 
and  of  celebrating  it^  most  holy  season.  Further,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  that  the  Asiatics  defended  their  observance  by  the 
authority,  among  others,  of  the  Apostle  John.  This  is  rcjidered 
clear  by  the  language  of  Polycratos,  Bishop  of  Ephesua  about  the 
year  Ifi^O,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  preserved  by 
Ettsebiua,  v.  24,  urges  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  custom 
handed  dorm  to  him  by  his  forefathers,  among  whom  he  expressly 
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mentions  *'  Jolin  who  had  leant  upon  the  breast  of  the  Lord/'  The 
same  authority,  however,  had  been  appealed  to  at  a  much  earlier 
date ;  for,  when  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  Tisited  Anicetus, 
'Bishop  of  Rome,  about  the  year  KJO,  we  are  informed  by  Ironaeus, 
in  a  writing  preserved  by  Eusebius,  v,  24,  that  the  two  bishops 
discussed  between  them  the  difference  before  us,  Pol\Tarp  pleading 
that  he  could  not  abandon  a  practice  which  "  he  had  always  observed 
along  with  John,  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  and  the  other  Apostles." 

Such  are  the  admitted  facts.  The  important  question  is,  What  is 
the  meaning  of  them,  and  how  do  they  bear  upon  the  authenticity  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  P  To  this  question  Baur  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Tubingen  School  answer.  The  Amtics  c^lebraM  ike  lith 
J^i^an  by  an  admiimiration  of  the  Lord* 8  Supper  in  eommemornfion  of 
the  Passover  which  Jesus  had  on  that  same  dm/,  ijnmediatehj  before  his 
dmfh,  eaten  trifh  his  discipks*  It  was  not  indeed  a  Jewish  Paaaover 
that  was  thus  partaken  of  in  Asia,  It  was  a  purely  Christian  meal ; 
but  it  was  connected  with  its  particular  day  of  the  month  in  order  the 
better  to  commemorate  the  Last  Supper  of  the  Lord,  supposed  to  have 
been  eaten  on  that  day.  The  Asiatic  Church  therefore  believed  that 
Jesus  ate  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  that  he  died  upon  the  15th  ; 
and  it  believed  this,  according  to  unimpeachable  tejstimony,  upon  the 
author!  ty  of  the  Apostle  John.  But  now,  what  says  the  fourth  Gospel  P 
According  to  it,  the  celebration  of  the  Last  Supper  by  our  Lord  took 
place  not  upon  the  14th  Nisan,  but  upon  the  evening  of  the  day 
previous,  the  13th,  while  Jesus  dies  upon  the  cross  on  the  14th, 
and  therefore  before  the  Passover  of  the  law  could  have  been  par- 
taken of.  Nay  further,  one  of  the  most  prominent  ideas  of  this 
3I  is  that  of  Jesus  as  the  true  Paschal  lamb,  an  idea  which  the 
'^estoms  thoroughly  appreciated,  but  which,  it  is  maintained,  could 
ive  no  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Asiatics,  because  they  believed 
that  Jesus  died  on  the  loth,  which,  if  the  true  Paschal  lamb  in 
whom  the  shadows  of  the  old  occonomy  were  realized,  he  could  not 
have  done.  The  conclusion  is  ob\aou8.  The  Apostle  who  is  the 
it  authority  for  the  Asiatic,  cannot  possibly  be  the  author  of  a 
>el  which  speaks  unmistakeably  for  the  Western,  practice ;  the 
Apootle  to  whose  example  and  influence  is  to  be  traced  a  custom 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  the  true  Paschal  lamb  cannot  possibly 

•  Th«  following  18  Baur'fl  own  at&toment  upon  the  pi>mt : — "  The  main  point  upon 
ervTiMng  deppnds  ie  accordingly  tho  1 41h  Kisan,  wiuch  the  Judaizing  paiij 
»bi«Ud  u  the  day  on  which  Jesiis  had  eaten  the  Paschal  lamb  with  hia  ditdplM. 
It  M  in  Mm  gpreijfe  kvuv  that  tea  are  to  UHdiwafand  th^i  word  rffpiTv^  thnf  m  afton  mMi$  um  im 

the**  tontfw^rkien the  1 4th  Ki»rin  i%  hIwats  ro»ant,  m  so  far  ftf  Jmus  had  <m 

\%  day  eat4m  tho  Paichal  lamb  with  his  disciples  in  the  tni&iMr  proeeribed  by  the  law, 
idl  in  8o  far  aa^  in  commetnomtion  of  Uu«  Iriflt  moul  of  Jmos,  the  tarn*  terrke  ^houM  ht 
bf  hi*  dutipU9  on  the  tarn*  dny."* — (Die  Kanonischen  Evangelicn,  p.  335.) 
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liave  written  a  Gospel  in  which,  the  Saviour  is  so  clearly  set  forth  in 
that  light,  *'  Is  it  not  clear/'  says  Baur,  **  that  the  one  idea  excludea 
the  other ;  that  the  Apostle  John,  if  the  authority  spoken  of,  cannot 
at  ihQ.  same  time  have  written  a  Gospel  directly  opposed  to  the 
custom  wbich  hia  authority  sustains?"*  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
the  spaciousness  of  the  argimient;  let  us  endeavour  to  examine  it* 
Three  stages  of  the  controversy  are  distinctly  marked  in  the  docu- 
ments that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  these  stages  belong  to  the 
years  160,  170,  and  190,  or  to  near  about  these  dates. 

I,  The  first  stage  meets  us  in  the  days  of  Anicetus,  BLshop  of 
Rome,  and  we  derive  our  information  regarding  it  from  a  letter  of 
Irenccus  preserved  by  Eusebius  (v-  24).  The  letter,  indeed,  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  third  stage,  but  it  carries  us  back  to  the  first. 

"  And  when  tho  blessed  Polycarp,"  it  says,  "  staid  at  Rome  m  the  days  of 
Anicetus,  and  they  had  also  some  little  difference  of  opinioo  with  regard  to 
other  points,  they  immediately  came  to  a  peaceable  miderstanding  respecting 
this  one,  for  they  had  no  love  for  mutual  disputes.  For  neither  could  Ani- 
cetus persuade  Polycaii>  Dot  to  observe  (/ii)  rripuv,  i.e.  the  fourteenth  Nisan),. 
inasmuch  as  he  had  always  observed  (hd  rcnjpijirora)  with  John  the  disciple 
of  our  Lord  aod  the  other  Apostles  with  whom  he  had  iissoeiated  ;  nor  could 
Polycarp  perBuade  Anicetus  to  observe  (njpti*'),  for  he  said  that  he  ought  to 
follow  the  custom  of  the  ProHbyters  before  him.'' 

Polycarp  was  Bishop  of  Smyrna  in  Asia,  and  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  he  expressed  in  these  words  the  custom  of  the  Asiatic 
Church.  That  was  r^ftuy^  while  tho  "Western  practice  was  ^ji)  ri^ptiy^ 
The  reference  is  to  the  Htb  Nisan,  as  we  learn  from  c.  23,  a  part  of 
the  narrative  to  illustrate  which  these  words  of  Irenseus  are 
quoted,  and  where  the  particular  nature  of  the  observance  ia 
distinctly  brought  before  us.  What  that  was  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  extract : — 

*•  TBo  chtirchcB  of  all  Asiaj  guided  by  ancient  tradition,  thoufrht  that  they 
were  bound  tn  keep  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon^  ou  the  occasion  of  tho 
feast  of  the  Saviour^s  Passover  {9iKi}¥Tit  Hip  rtvaaptq  KaiCiKarnv  forro  h'tv  itrl 
r^C  Tov  fftarrjpiov  vatr^a  koprfji  irapatpvXarr £iy)t  that  day  on  which  the  Jews  had 
been  commanded  to  kill  the  Paschal  lamb,  it  being  neccssar}^  for  them  by  all 
means  to  re;T:ulnte  tbe  close  of  the  fast  by  that  day,  on  whatever  day  of  the 
week  it  mit^ht  happen  to  fall ;  while  it  was  the  custom  of  all  the  churches  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  w^bieh  observed  in  this  respect  an  Apostolic  tradition 
that  has  prevailed  doT^Tj  to  our  own  time,  not  to  do  so  (rnvroy  IttitiXuv  tov 
Tpiwoi^f  i,e,  to  bring  the  fasting  to  an  end),  it  being  proper  to  close  the  fast 
on  no  other  day  than  that  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.'' 

In  the  light  of  this  passage  the  whole  difference  between  the  twa 

Churches  of  the  East  and  West  rises  at  ouce  to  our  vicw^  with  a 

clearness  so  great,  that  it  is  difficidt  to  understand  the  amount  of 

misapprehension  that  has  prevailed  regarding  it.     Among  tho  infer- 

•  Die  Kanonificlien  Evongelien,  p.  339. 
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ence8  drawn  by  Baur  from  the  words  quoted  is  this,  that  on  the 
14th  Nisan  tlie  Asiatics  were  wont  to  celehrate  the  Lord's  Supjjtn* 
in  commemoration  of  Hh  fast  Poschal  Meal,  which  they  believed  took 
place  upon  that  day.  That  is  the  meaning  which  he  attaches  to  the 
word  rrjptiv,  "  It  can  refer  to  nothing/'  are  his  words,  *•  but  to  the 
Passover  of  the  law  observed  by  Jesus  himself/** 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  to  be  observed  in  exomaining  thia 
question,  that  the  prominence  given  by  Baur  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Supper  as  the  chief  part  of  the  Asiatic  observance  of  the  14th 
Nisan  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  representation  of  Eusebius. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  rest  mainly  upon  a  mistranslation  of  tho 
language  of  that  historian,^ — a  mistranslation  which  has,  so  far  us  we 
have  seen,  been  adopted  by  all  who  have  discussed  this  question.  We 
refer  to  the  woixls  of  the  quotation  given  above,  kTrl  rfi^  row  etuxTtjpiov 
iraax^t  «.*-t.X»  in  which  Eusebius  is  imderstood  to  say  that  the  Church 
in  Asia  kept  the  14th  day  of  the  moon  as  the  Pmchal  fead  of  her 
Bedcemer.f  But  these  words  have  no  such  meaiiing.  *E-i  is  evidently 
to  be  rendered  at  the  time  of,  or  on  the  occasion  of.  Eusebius  does 
not  say  that  the  14th  was  kept  as  a  feast  of  the  Saviour's  Passover, 
but  that,  at  the  time  when  that  feast  fell,  it  was  "  kept."  How  it 
was  kept  is  manifest  from  the  words  that  i'ollow.  It  was  kept  by  a 
double  service,  by  fasting  duriug  tho  day,  by  the  administration  of 
the  Lord*s  Supper  in  the  evening.  That  the  Church  fastt^  during 
the  day  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  proof.  It  appears  from  every 
sentence  of  the  historian's  narrative.  In  connection  with  this,  there-' 
fore,  it  is  only  of  importance  to  observe  that  it  is  the  fasting  of  the 
day  which  is  spoken  of  throughout.  It  is  not  a  long  previous  fast, 
extending,  it  may  be,  over  many  days.  It  is  the  fast  of  one  day,  and 
that  day  the  14th,  which  is  alone  alluded  to.  That  tho  Communion 
was  celebrated  in  the  evening  is,  indeed,  not  quite  so  expres^^ly  stated; 
and,  could  it  be  shown  that  it  was  not,  the  whole  of  Baur's  argument 
would,  of  course,  at  once  fall  to  the  ground.  There  is  reason,  how- 
e%"er,  to  think  it  was.  But  this  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  Baurifl 
altogether  unwarranted  in  la)^g  the  main  stress  of  nipuv  upon  it 
alone.  That  njpci*',  even  though  followed  by  tho  Conmiunion,  con- 
sisted mainly  in  a  fust. 

*  Did  Knnonkclien  Erangdicif,  p.  341. 

f  Theae  words,  t.g. » an?  rendered  by  Steiljj,  in  his  vory  able  article  on  this  subject  in  tho 
••  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  l«5{i,  p,  770  :  **  Ala  daa  Paschafest  des  Erloaers/'  Cruso,  in 
hia  tmnfllntion  of  Kusebins,  render* :  "  To  kcop  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  for  the 
fettivnl  of  the  Siiviour'ji  I'jiiwover."  Tlio  inip<?rtHUce  of  our  amended  tranalation  conaista 
m  this,  that  it  detAcKcs  ttom  tho  Hth  Nisan  tho  idcji  of  a  hprij,  as  if  it.  had  bven 
that  aUmeL  It  will  be  shown  in  the  text  that  it  was  moro.  There  wu  also  a  fMt  upon 
that  day.  But  a  ioori)  was  in  itaelf  the  opposite  of  a  faat ;  inupm  yap  ttm  irivOov{;,  aW 
oi^X  ^op^C  are  the  words  of  the  Apostol.  Conat*,  xviii.  1.  The  parage  is  given  in  full  by 
Bteitx,  in  the  article  in  the  St.  u.  Er.,  epokoxi  of  above. 
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It  might  indeed  be  pleaded  witli  no  small  show  of  reason  that  the 
principle  of  reckoning  adopted  in  Asia,  the  principle  which  dung 
80  firmly  to  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  wonld  lead  to  the  evening  of 
that  day  being  considered  as,  properly  speaking,  the  beginning  of  the 
15th.  We  are  unwilling  to  urge  this.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
distinction  thus  drawn  was  too  fine  to  be  relied  upon  in  argument ; 
that  we  should  speak  of  the  evening  of  a  day  as  still  a  part  of  it ; 
that  writers  of  the  second  century  probably  did  so  too ;  and  that,  if 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  partaken  of  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  it 
was  but  natural  that  it  should  be  r^arded  as  a  part  of  the  service  of 
the  day.  We  at  once  allow  this,  and  shall  not  urge  the  considera- 
tion to  which  we  have  referred.  All  the  more,  however,  are  we 
entitled  to  ask  that  the  matter  shall  be  looked  at  as  it  stands. 

How  does  it  stand  ?  "We  have  a  fast  and  a  Communion  feast  as 
parts  of  the  same  day's  services.  Baur  cannot  be  permitted  to  fasten 
his  eyes  only  on  the  latter,  and  to  treat  the  former  as  if  it  had  no 
meaning  for  the  day  to  which  it  yet  belongs  with  such  peculiar  em- 
phasis. We  ask  then,  if  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
commemorated  the  last  meal  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples,  what  did  the 
fSast  commemorate  ?  It  must  have  been  something  that  preceded  our 
Lord's  last  Passover.  A  punctilious  clinging  to  the  actual  order  of 
events  in  the  Passion  week  like  that  which  is  supposed  to  have 
marked  the  Asiatic  Church  at  this  time  ;  a  clinging  to  that  order  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  Church  broke  her  fast,  and  celebrated  the 
Supper,  not  in  memory  of  a  great  redemptive  act,  but  of  a  simple 
parting  meal,  could  not  so  far  reverse  the  order  of  events  as  to  bring 
in  a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Jesus  before  she  commemorated 
an  act  performed  by  him  while  alive.  But,  if  so,  what  did  she  com- 
memorate by  her  fast  ?  The  death  of  Jesus,  it  is  said,  it  was  not. 
Could  it  be  any  of  his  previous  sufferings  ?  Could  the  fast,  as  sug- 
gested by  Baur  in  his  latest  notice  on  this  subject,  be  "  the  expression 
of  that  sorrowful  frame  of  mind  which  naturally  took  possession  of 
the  disciples  when  they  again  found  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the 
time  in  which  spomus  ahlatus  est."*  It  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
that  this  were  possible  if  the  Church  afterwards  commemorated  the 
death  of  the  Bridegroom  with  at  least  equal  sorrow.  But  that  was  not 
the  case.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  with  the  Conmiunioii 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  the  fasting  closed.  That  is,  it  closed 
with  the  commemoration,  we  are  told,  of  the  Saviour's  last  Paschal 
Supper.  There  was  no  fasting,  therefore,  upon  the  day  of  his  death. 
We  have  a  fast  for  the  twilight  which  precedes  the  darkness,  but 
none  for  the  hour  of  thickest  darkness  itself;  a  fast  for  the  thought 
of  Jesus  as  he  enters  upon  his  last  sufferings ;  but  the  fast  is  over  ; 
it  is  replaced  by  a  feast  before  the  great  event  in  which  these  suffer- 
*  Kircheng.,  i.  p.  161,  note. 
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inga  culminatod,  and  to  which  the  Church  felt  that  redemption 
mainly  due.*  Such  an  arrangement  of  her  Passion  week  no  Church 
could  possibly  have  made ;  and  we  are  fully  entitled,  therefore,  to  eay 
that,  upon  the  Tubingen  hypothesis,  the  last  of  the  14th  in  Asia  is 
wholly  inexplicable. 

What  then  was  the  idea  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  fast  ?  We 
cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  answering,  it  was  commemoration  of 
the  d4^(ifh  of  Jesus.  We  see  this  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself. 
Fasting  is  naturally  connected  with  the  thought  of  the  Saviour's 
sofTerings  and  death,  and  with  no  other  incident  of  his  lost  few  hours 
upon  earth ;  nor,  we  may  safely  say,  would  Baur  ever  have  thought  of 
anj^hing  else  had  he  not  limited  the  rjjptiv  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Supper,  to  a  commemoration  of  the  last  Passover  of  Jesus.  We  are 
led  to  the  same  conclusion  when  we  attend  to  the  pi-ecise  nature  of 
the  complaint  made  by  the  Westerns  against  the  A^iastic  practice. 
Their  line  of  argument,  as  indicated  in  the  passages  quoted  by  us, 
leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  they  complained  only  because  it 
seemed  to  them  that  the  fast  in  the  East  was  closed,  and  the  thought 
of  Christian  joy  introduced,  too  soon.  Their  own  joy  began  only  on 
the  Sunday  morning  as  the  morning  of  the  Resuri-ection  ;  why  should 
tlieir  fellow-Christians  in  Asia  begin  their  joy  not  only  before  the 
Sunday  morning,  but  without  an}*  special  commemoration  of  tlie 
Resurrection  at  all?  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  that  fasting  in 
Asia  is  coimected  with  a  wrong  event,  but  that  the  hvinging  if  to  an 
end  is  not  connected  with  the  right  event,  that  of  the  Saviour*e 
rcBurrection.  Ko  one  doubts  that  the  Paschal  sorrow  of  the  West 
WHS  a  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Jesus  ;  the  West  onlj^  complains  of  the 
East  that  its  sorrow  is  too  early  broken ;  and  it  thus  distinctly 
recognises  in  that  sorrow  a  sorrow  similar  to  its  own.  Further,  it 
knows  that  the  sorrow  whose  untimely  close  it  condemns,  is  c43nfiaod 
to  the  fourteenth ;  it  follows  imavoidably  that  it  saw  in  the  Asiatic 
fast  of  that  particular  day  a  sorrow  for  the  Redeemer's  death* 

From  the  day  fast  of  the  fourteenth,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  evening 
Communion  in  the  Asiatic  Church.  Why  is  it  celebrated  then,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday  ?  What  is  tho 
idea  which  it  is  intended  to  express  ?  And  why  should  the  Westerns 
complain,  us  they  do  complain,  that  it  is  celebrated  too  soon  ?  To 
answer  these  questions  it  appears  to  us  that  we  have  to  attend  to  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Easter  Sunday  morning  festival  which, 
so  far  08  we  have  observed,  has  not  yet  been  taken  notice  of  in  oonnec- 

*  Banr,  indounit  denies  that  the  oatiiig  on  the  fourteenth  'vas  neceesarilj'  a  token  of 
Joj  \  and  Taylor,  in  a  work  publiohed  oinco  this  articlo  wna  written,  adopta  tho  idea, 
and  even  jBTona  tbo  length  of  urging  Urnt,  while  tho  Pasoha  was  a  festival  to  thu  Jew,  it 
^ma  **»  fast"  to  tlio  Christian. — (The  Fourth  Gospel,  p,  116).  But  tsrery  ono  knows 
ili«  Communion  was  nlwajrs  a  ioftrn ;  imd  the  very  buidefa  of  tho  complaint  againal  the 
Aaialic  C'liurt  h  w:joi.  t!i!it  Ly  that  feast  abo  hroko  tho  fast. 
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tion  with  this  question.  That  festival  was  not  a  commemoration  of 
the  simple  fact  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead.  We  do 
not  inquire  whether  or  not  it  was  so  on  the  other  Sunday  mornings  of 
the  year.  We  maintain  only  that  on  Easter  Sunday  it  was  more. 
It  was  a  coranieraoration  of  a  completed  redemption,  of  a  redemption 
completed  not  only  hy  the  E.«8urreetion,  but  in  the  great  atonement 
of  the  cross  when,  mth  the  ,  words  of  triumph  on  his  lips,  "  It  is 
finished/*  the  Saviour  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  Thus 
it  is  that  Gi'egory  Nazianzen  describes  it  as  **  The  sacred  and  iUus* 
trious  Passover,  that  day  which  is  the  queen  of  days,  and  that 
brilliant  night,  looslnj^  the  darkness  of  sin,  on  which  we,  with  floods 
of  light,  joyfully  celebrate  our  salvation,  put  to  death  with  that  light 
who  was  slain  for  us,  and  when  we  rise  with  him  again  as  he  rises.'* 
And  Theodorus  speaks  in  similar  language,  "  It  was  a  feast,  and 
one  the  chief  of  all  feasts.  I  mean  the  Passover  in  which  the 
whole  Christian  world  was  wont  to  celebrate  the  death  upon  the 
cross,  and  the  burial,  and  the  8a>'ing  resurrection  of  the  True 
Eesurrection."*  These  words  at  once  enable  us  to  understand  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Westerns  complained  of  the  Asiatics,  in 
so  far  as  their  complaint  was  founded  upon  anything  moi-e  than 
the  mere  fact  of  a  ritualistic  difference.  It  seemed  to  them  that  a 
complete  redemption  could  not  be  properly  commemorated  till  after 
or  along  with  the  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  as  well  as  the 
death  of  Jesus.  Both  facts  needed  to  be  embodied  in  order  that  full 
expression  might  he  given  to  the  idea  of  the  service,  and  the  fault  of 
the  Asiatics  was  that  they  chose  a  time  for  the  communion  when 
they  could  legitimately  embody  only  one.  We  fail  to  see,  on  any 
other  supposition,  why  that  Commimion,  together  with  the  closing  of 
the  fast  which  accompanied  it,  should  have  been  complained  of  as 
they  were. 

But,  if  80,  is  it  necessary  to  say  how  thoroughly  this  corresponds 
with  both  the  narrative  and  the  ideas  of  the  fourth  Gospel  ?  The 
14th  K^isan  is  oKserved  in  Asia  by  fasting  in  memory  of  the  death  of 
Jesus,  while  the  Communion  in  the  evening  commemorates  a  com* 
pleted  rcKlemption.  And  these  observances  were  rested  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Apostle  John.  Even  at  this  stage  we  may  speak  of 
the  hannony  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Apostle  as  made  out. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  second  stage  of  the  controversy  which 
our  L'mited  space  compels  us  to  treat  much  more  briefly  than  it 
describes.  The  scene,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius,  iv.  26,  was  Laodicea, 
but  little  further  information  is  given  by  that  historian.  Our  chief 
authority  in  connection  with  it  is  Apollinarius  of  IliorapoHs,  two 

•  See  tlie  original  passages  in  Suicer,  "Thesaurus,"  b.  v.  trti<yx<*-  It  may  "bo  par- 
ticularly Doted  that,  ia  the  latter  passage,  TheodoruB  is  referring  not  so  much  to  the 
present  as  the  post 
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fragments  of  whose  writings  upon  the  point  have  been  preserved  in 
the  "  Chronicc)u  Paschale/'  and  will  bo  found  in  Routh'a  Reliq.  Sacr., 
i.  p.  ICO.     These  fragments  are  as  follow  : — 

•*Thore  are  some  now  who,  through  igooraiLce,  1o\^g  to  raise  controversy 
about  these  things,  boing  guilty  in  this  of  a  panlonable  oifeuce,  for  ignornnce 
does  not  so  much  deserve  blame  as  need  instruction.  And  they  say  that  on 
the  fourteenth  the  Lord  ate  the  lamb  with  his  disciples,  but  that  Ho  himself 
suffered  on  the  gi^eat  day  of  unleavened  bread  ;  and  they  interpret  Matthew 
as  favouring  thtjir  view,  from  which  it  appears  that  their  sentimontB  are  not 
in  harmony  with  the  law,  and  that  the  Gospels  seem^  according  to  them,  to 
be  at  variance." 

Again, — 

"The  fourteenth  is  the  true  Passover  of  the  Lord,  the  great  Baerifice, 
instead  of  the  lamb  the  Son  of  God  ,  .  ,  who  was  lifted  up  upon  the  borne 
of  the  unicorn  .  .  .  and  who  waa  bui-ied  on  the  day  of  tie  Passoverf  tho 
Btono  having  been  placed  upon  his  tomb."* 

Upon  these  two  fragments  great  atress  la  laid  by  the  Tiibingen 
school,  for  they  are  regarded  as  an  argument  against  the  practice  of 
tJw  Church  in  Asia  by  one  who  bad  adopted  Western  views,  and  who 
was  opposed  to  the  sentiments  ol"  the  Church  in  which  he  was  himself 
a  bishop.  If  such  a  representation  be  correctt  it  will  of  coui'se  follow 
that  the  Asiatic  Church  did  not  consider  the  14th  to  b«  the  day  of 
the  death  of  Jesusj  and  that  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  com6 
in  speaking  of  the  first  stage  of  the  controversy  are  false.  Two  most 
important  questions  then  meet  us  here,  Was  Apollinarius  a  represen- 
tative or  an  opponent  of  the  Asiatic  Church  ?  and,  Against  whom 
is  his  argument  directed  P 

1.  Was  Apollinarius  a  representative  or  an  opponent  of  the  Asiatic 
Church  Y  We  shall  answer  this  question  very  briefly^  for  if  it  shall 
appear,  as  we  trust  it  may,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  our  discussion, 
that  both  the  ^Vsiatic  and  the  AV^estem  Church  believed  that  Jesus 
was  the  true  Paschal  lamb,  it  is  a  question  which  can  only  bo 
answere<l  by  tho  statement  that  on  the  chief  point  at  issue,  Apolli- 
narius shared  the  views  of  both  Churches.  That,  however,  he  was 
not  an  opponent  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  may  be  seen, 
independently  of  this,  from  the  following  considerations.  First,  tho 
improbability  is  groat  that  had  he  differed  from  it  to  the  extent 
supposed,  he  should  have  occupied  such  a  distinguished  place  within 

*  E/c2  Toiv\fv  01  i^a' ayvotav  ^tXovttcovo-i  wtpl  rovrii^y,  9vjyybt«T0v  irpayfia  iriirov- 
^oTtii '  uyvota  yap  ot«  Karrtyopiav  dva^ixcrai,  dXXd  ^itaxijQ  trpoaiitTau  Kat  Xtyovaitf 
Zrt  TO  16'  t6  ^po^arov  fttra  rwv  fiaOijrwv  t^aytv  6  Kvpto^'  ry  ^i  fttyaXy  i^ftip^  rQf 

aavfi^uvo^  rt  v6^i^  if  voT^m^  avrutv  caj  (rTaatdZ^iv  Sotti  kot  aifT&v^  rd  tiiayyiXta, 
'H  1^'  ro  AXri9ivov  rav  ^vpiov  watrx^t  *t  9vaia  ^  ficydXij,  6  avrl  rov  tlfAPW  watf  9tov 

vdffx't  iwtnOivro^  nf  |iv^|tart  row  Xi&ov. 
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jt,  s&d  sboold  bare  dMaincd  Ridi  oeSebntr  ihioiigii  Ms  Taiions 
vwks,  ae  -v-e  learn  from  Eosebcus.,  Seni|no,  SoavteK,  and  Jenane,  lie 
aeduuQv  did.*  SeocmdlT.  he  is  zanked  br  Eosebins  with  Melito, 
Bishop  of  Saidi^  But  Melrto  was  aot  a^  those  to  whcnn  Polycrates, 
in  a  letter  to  which  we  ahall  afterwazds  hare  occasion  to  refer, 
appealed  as  his  great  antlMHities  in  &Toiir  of  the  Asiatic  practice ; 
and,  farther,  it  has  been  made  dear  br  Steitz  (L  c  p.  786,  &c. )  that 
Melito  fuDy  shared  the  great  principle  of  the  Westerns  that  Jesus 
was  the  true  Paachal  lamb.  The  proof  is  so  interesting  that  we 
regret  that  want  of  space  compels  ns  to  abstain  from  repeating  it. 
We  ehall  add  only  one  argument  from  words  of  Melito  which  Steitz 
has  left  unnoticed.  They  occur  in  the  third  and  fourth  fragments 
given  us  by  South  (Reliq.  Sacr.  p.  124).  In  the  former  he  says, 
*'  For  the  Lord  the  Lamb  was  as  the  ram  which  Alvaham  beheld 
caught  in  the  bush  Sabek,  but  the  bush  signified  the  cross,  and  that 
place  Jerusalem,  and  the  lamb  the  Lord  boimd  for  the  slaughter."  t 
And  then,  in  the  fourth  fragment,  he  explains  why  the  Ixx.  in  the 
passage  of  Generas  which  he  quotes,  read  i^moc  in  stead  of  o^uvr.  It 
was  in  order  to  denote  not  a  young  offering  like  Isaac,  but  tbe 
full-grown,  the  perfect  Lord  (wc  o  cvpioc  rcXfioc)-  Nothing  can  well 
be  more  certain  than  the  concludon  to  which  such  language  leads, 
that  Melito  beheld  in  Jesus  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  for  it  is  not  simply 
Christ's  offering  that  he  beholds  typified  on  Mount  Moriah,  but  it 
is  that  offering  as  the  offering  of  a  lamb,  and  he  sets  himself  to 
explain  why  the  Greek  translator  of  the  Hebrew  should  have  used 
the  word  k^wq  instead  of  hfiyoQ  ;  it  is  not  that  that  translator  would 
convey  a  different  idea,  but  that  he  would  bring  out  more  perfectly 
the  true  irlca  of  Jesus  as  the  Mi-grown  lamb.^  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  fact  that  this  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  a/x>^  is 
peculiar  to  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  was  a  conception  then  of  the 
Asiatic  Church ;  and,  shared  by  ApoUinarius,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  with  his  Church  that  father  was  at  one.  Thirdly,  how  could 
ApoUinarius  be  an  opponent  of  his  own  church,  when  the  fragments 

*  Tho  extraclB  from  these  writers  bearing  upon  the  point  ynSl  be  found  in  Bouth» 
"  Beliq.  Sac.,"  i.  p.  161. 

f  Tho  words  of  the  first  clause  in  the  original  are,  nw  yAp  6  Kv(moc  o  a/ivoc  wc  i^pMCi 
hv  tUty,  ff.r.X.,  which  are  rendered  by  the  Latin  translator,  "  Dominns  enim  erat  agnus, 
sicut  aricH,"  kc.  The  translation  which  we  have  given  appears  to  be  demanded  by  the 
article  before  dfiv6i:.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  that  article  is  to  bo  par- 
ticularly noted.  The  Lord  was  not  simply  a  lamb ;  he  was  the  Lamb.  The  words  of 
the  fourth  fragment  are :  ro  Kanxofuvoc  rUtv  Ktpdrwv  a  Svpoc  cat  o  *£/3paioc  Kpiftdfurog 
^tiolv'  itfC  (tariff rtpov  rvwovv  rbv  trravpdv*  &X\a  Koi  ro,  KpioQ,  tovto  depict'  ov  yap 
dwtVf  ifivbc,  vihc  tac  o  'Iffa&Kf  dWd  xpidc,  it^  b  KvpioQ  riktiog. 

X  Tayler,  in  the  work  already  mentioned  (p.  108,  note)  objects  that,  in  the  passages  of 
Melito  referred  to,  "  Christ  is  typified,  not  by  the  Passover,  but  by  Isaac,  or  by  the  ram 
which  redeemed  him."  He  has  failed  to  observe  that  it  is  Christ,  at  the  lamh,  who 
if  so  typified,  and  that  Melito  is  careful  to  show  how  the  type  only  brings  out  more 
folly  the  idM  of  the  antitype. 
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of  his  writings  above  given  mal^  so  manifest  the  importance  which 
he  attaches  to  the  14th  Nisan  ?  It  was  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  Western  Church,  as  we  have  seen  in  considering  the 
first  stage  of  the  controversy,  that  it  attached  no  importance  to  that 
day,  Mr)  ni^itv  was  its  symbol  in  regard  to  it.  The  question  between 
the  East  and  the  West  was  not  about  different  modes  of  keeping 
the  14th.  It  was  only  "keeping"  or  "not  keeping;"  and,  if 
ApoUinarius  therefore  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  advocate  of  Western 
views,  it  is  wholly  inexplicable  that,  on  the  main  point  at  issue,  he 
should  have  so  widely  fli verged  from  thera.* 

These  considerations  alone  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  Apollinarius 
must  be  regarded  as  a  representative,  not  as  an  opponent,  of  the 
Asiatic  Church.  The  conclusion  might  be  confirmed,  were  it  neceaeary^ 
from  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  second  question,  to  which  we 
now  proceed. 

%  Agtiinst  whom  is  his  argument  directed  ?  The  Tiibingen  School 
answers,  against  the  Asiatic  Church.  But  the  very  openuig  words  of 
the  first  fragment  conclusively  demonstrate  that  this  cannot  be  the 
caise.  'Etfft  toIwv^  he  says.  "  There  are  some,"  &c.  Words  could 
scarcely  show  with  greater  clearness,  that  the  opinion  he  is  about  to 
controvert  was  the  opinion  only  of  a  few.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
he  should  have  spoken  in  this  way  of  the  whole  Asiatic  Church  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  bishop.  But  not  only  so.  He  chargea  those 
of  whom  he  speaks  with  ay^oca  and  (piXovutiia,  Again  it  is  not 
conceivable  that,  at  a  time  when  the  traditions  of  a  Church  were 
reverenced  as  they  were  then,  and  when  it  was  imiversally  admitted 
that  traditional  authority  was  the  ground  upon  which  the  Church 
of  Asia  rested  its  observance,  he  could  have  used  this  language  had 
he  been  speaking  of  it  as  a  whole.  He  might  have  argued  with  it ; 
he  might  have  pointed  out  the  error  of  its  traditionary  belief;  but 
to  charge  it  with  ignorance  and  love  of  strife  is  what  he  could  not 
have  done.  It  is  a  party  then,  iind  not  the  Church,  against  which 
he  contends;  and  the  important  question  arises,  What  were  the 
views  of  this  party ;  in  what  did  they  differ  from  the  Church  ;  and 
what  was  the  ground  of  the  difference  ?  Weitzel,  who  has  rendered 
ench  distinguished  service  in  this  controversy  by  first  clearly  pointing 
out  that  the  opponents  of  Apollinarius  were  a  party,  and  not  the 
Church  t»  Ebrard  (1-  c.  p.  694),  Steitz  (Stud.  u.  Kr.  18o6,  p.  778), 
Lechler  (L  c.  p.  513),  Schaff  (Hist,  of  Christian  Church,  p.  375),  and 
indeed  all  who  oppose  tho  views  of  £aur,  represent  it  aa  a  Judaijsing, 


*  Oompore  the  valiuiblo  work  of  Lechler,  "  Das  Apostolischu  und  NachapoatoliMi^ 
Zeitaltcsr,"  p.  512. 

t  We  have  to  r^^ret  that  we  hnve  not  Bcen  Wettsora  clusaioal  work  on  this  eitbjact ; 
Vst  his  -viawB  are  suiBdexitly  eiploined  in  an  arb'clfi  published  hy  him  in  Iho  **  Studkn 
nnd  Kritiken,'*  IU%  Put  IV.,  and  in  the  other  worki  refened  to  in  this  orticli}. 
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as  an  EbionitLsh,  party ;  as  a  party  wliicli  proceeded  upon  Jewish 
notions,  and  wliicli  observed  the  14th  Nisan  by  a  Judiuo-paschal 
feast  in  commemoration  of  that  passover  which  they  maiutained  our 
Lord  ate  on  the  night  before  he  suffered,  the  night  appointed  by 
the  law.  As  a  consequence  of  this  Judaizing  tendency,  as  a  means 
of  vindicating  the  position  that  they  had  takea  up,  they  are  then 
Bup}>osed  to  have  urged  that  our  Lord  suffered  on  the  L>th  ;  and 
that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  favoured  this  idea.  Let  us  hear 
Weitzel— 

"  The  Quarto decumans  of  Apolliuariua  were  therefore  Judaizers,  Their 
tendeacy  was  Ebionitish,  us  appeiu's  from  their  tihronology  of  the  Passion- 
woek ;  their  Boiemnity  was  Eljionitish,  the  eating  of  a  kmb  ;  its  termination 
was  Ebionitish,  hceaaso  deduced  from  the  idea  of  the  contiauod  obhgatioo  of 
the  ceremonial  law ;  their  conception  of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  was  Ebionitish,  for  they  had  not  recognised  the  typical 
character  of  the  law  and  its  abrogation  as  now  faifilled  in  Christ ;  their 
appeal  to  the  Gospd  was  Ehionitish,  Ixn-ause  it  was  made  only  to  Matthew, 
the  favourite  Gospel  of  the  Ehionites,  without  piij^ng  due  regard  to  the  other 
Gogpels  acknowledged  by  the  Church,  especially  the  fourth ;  their  whole 
method  of  argument  was  thoroughly  Ebionitish," 

And  then  he  gives  this  method  in  certain  words  of  Ilippolytus 
which,  for  reasous  to  bo  mentioned  afterwards,  it  h  unnecessary  to 
quote  now  (1.  c,  pp.  829,  8t32).  Ebrard  is  not  less  decided  ;  **  Apolli- 
narius  had  to  do  with  grosi  Jmhizhg  hcreficH;**  "it  is  more  and  more 
apparent,  therefore,  that  they  were  Judaizing  Ebionitish  heretics  " 
(1.  c.  pp.  594^  596) ;  while  he  agrees  with  Weitzel,  that  on  the 
14th  Nisan  thoy  actually  ate  a  Paschal  lamb  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jews. 

The  main  point  of  Weitael'a  argument,  it  will  he  observed,  and  a 
point  whose  impiortance  cannot  be  overrated,  w,  that  those  referred  to 
as  giving  trouble  in  Laodicoa  were  a  party,  and  not  the  Church  at 
lai'ge.  But  in  conducting  his  argument  he  has  laid  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  representing  this  party  as  more  Judaic  than  the 
statements  of  Apollinarius  seem  to  warrant.  The  Tubingen  School 
is  thus  enabled  to  say  that  there  is  no  proof  of  this  extreme  Judaiz- 
ing, and  nothing  in  the  views  ascribed  to  the  party  which  may  not, 
with  all  proprietyj  bo  supposed  to  have  marked  the  Church.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  truth  in  this  reply ;  for,  first,  how  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  that,  had  the  party  refeiTed  to  been  marked  by 
the  gross  Judaism  with  which  it  is  charged,  it  could  have  been 
spoken  of  by  an  orthodox  bishop  in  the  mild  language  that  is 
employed  by  him  ?  ^\Tiat  were  some  of  the  errors  of  the  party 
according  to  Weitzel  ?  They  had  not  recognised  in  Jesus  the  fuliil- 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament ;  they  believed  in  the  continued  obligation 
of  the  ceremonial  law ;  they  held  themselvea  bound  to  observe  tho 
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14th  Nisan  as  a  Jewish  festival ;  they  actually  killed  a  Paschal 
lamb  on  that  day,  and  ate  it  in  the  evening  as  a  Jewish  Passover. 
Yet  an  orthodox  bishop  only  says  of  thera  that  the  strife  which  they 
excite  on  these  points  is  the  result  of  ignorance  ;  that  this  their 
ignoraneo  is  pardonable;  that  it  needs  instruction  rather  than 
deserves  reproof.  For  errors  which  really  subverted  the  whole 
Christian  system  he  has  no  harsher  language*.  We  must  conclude  that 
they  were  not  an  heretical  sect ;  that  they  wore  within  the  Church. 
But,  secondly,  how  very  great  is  the  improbability  that  a  Judaism  of 
80  gross  a  kiud  existed  within  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
80  late  a  period  aa  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century.  Epiphanius,  indeed,  (Ilaer,  70,  9,)  speaks  much  later  of  a 
sect  which  celebrated  t6  iratrxa  along  with  the  Jews,  but  the  point 
there  mainly  before  that  writer's  eye  is  the  point  of  time  ;  there  is 
not  the  least  mention  of  eating  a  lamb ;  and,  bcsitleft,  tho^e  referred 
to  were  a  sect,  a  party  distinctly  recognised  as  heretical,  while  there 
is  no  indication  in  ApoUinurius  that  the  Quartodecimana,  with  whom 
we  have  now  to  do,  were  regarded  with  other  feelings  than  those  due 
to  Christians  who  were  involved  in  error  and  in  need  of  instruction. 
Thirdly^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statement  of  their  views,  as 
given  by  ApoUinarius,  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  so  Judaic  as  is  said  :  **  They  say  that  on  the  14th,"  &e.  There 
i*  no  charge  of  Judaizing  here.  The  simple  charge  is  that  of  a 
chronological  mistake,  and  of  defending  that  mistake  by  a  certain 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  It  is  hardly  ix)ssiblc 
to  think  that,  had  their  error  been  so  grave  as  is  supposed,  its  gravity 
would  not  have  been  more  distinctly  pointed  out.  Fourthly,  the 
whole  method  of  argument  employed  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
error  of  this  party  was  considered  to  be  mainly  a  chronological  and 
exegetical  one.  This  is  obvious  even  from  the  first  fragment  of 
ApoUinarius.  It  is  not  less  obvious  from  the  second,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  that  the  14th  ^was  the  day  w^hen  Jesiis  died,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  advanced  that  he  had  died  upon  the  15tb,  an 
opinion  w^hich,  if  it  gained  ground,  would,  ApoUinarius  felt,  over- 
throw the  true  meaning  of  a  solemnity  that  had  been  iLxetl  by  constant 
tradition  to  a  particidar  day.  Let  our  readers  again  look  at  the  short 
statement  of  this  party's  view^  in  the  worfls  of  the  first  fragment, 
"And  they  say,"  &c.,  and  then  pass  at  once  to  the  first  words  of  the 
second  fragment,  and  they  must  at  once  be  sensible  that  the  whole 
emphasis  of  the  writer  is  laid  on  this,  that  not  the  great  day  .of  un- 
leavened bread,  the  1 5th,  but  the  14th,  is  the  day  of  the  true  Paschal 
ofiJering.  It  is  a  question,  in  short,  not  of  the  editing  of  the  supper 
BO  much  aa  it  is  a  question  of  the  da}*-  of  the  death  of  Jesus. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  we  feel  compelled  to  reject  the  idea 
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whicli  has  of  late  years  found  such  general  acceptance,  that  the 
party  which  cauBod  so  much  trouble  in  Laodicea  was  Ebionitiah.  It 
was  a  Christian  party  which  sympathised  with  the  general  principle 
of  the  Asiatic  Cliurch,  that  the  Christian  Truir^a  should  be  celebrated 
in  memory  uf  tbe  Redeemer*^  death.  It«  difficulty  had  reference  to 
the  day  upon  which  it  supposed  that  event  to  have  taken  place.  If, 
the  members  of  the  party  said,  we  commemorate  upon  the  I4th,  we 
do  it  a  day  too  soon,  we  lose  the  main  point  of  the  celebration,  for  it 
was  not  on  the  14th  but  on  the  15th  that  Jesus  died.  That  they 
designate  the  14th  as  the  day  on  which  "  the  Lord  ate  the  lamb  with 
hb  disciples,"  arose  from  no  idea  that  a  lamb  must  stiU  be  eaten  by 
his  followers.  No  dogmatic  view  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  words. 
They  are  simply  the  historical  method  of  marking  out  more  precisely 
tbe  sequence  of  the  various  events  which  took  place  in  the  Passion 
Week,*  Hence,  too,  the  force  of  the  latter  words  of  the  first  frag- 
ment, '*  I'rom  which  it  appears  that  their  sentiments  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  law,  and  that  the  Gospels  seem,  according  to  them, 
to  be  at  Tariance/'t  How  were  their  sentiments  not  in  harmony 
with  the  law  ?  Because  they  ate  a  Paschal  lamb  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  Nisan?  That  could  not  be.  The  law  had  enjoineii  such 
eating.  It  was  because  by  phicing  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  15th 
they  failed  to  see  that  lie  was  the  true  fulfjlling  of  the  law.  And  as 
to  the  "  Gospels  being  at  variance,"  that  was  nothing  to  on  Ebionite, 
who  cared  only  for  the  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew ;  but  it  was,  lq  the  light 
now  spoken  of,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  that,  whether  we 
view  it  as  an  apprehension  entertained  by  a  Catholic  bishop,  or  as  a 
conclusion  drawn  by  hearts  that,  in  the  main,  were  Catholic.  Those 
then  who  were  thus  giving  trouble  in  Laodicea  were  in  principle  a 
thoroughly  Christian,  and  not  an  Ebionitiah  ]>arty.  Their  difficulty 
had  no  connection  with  Ebionitiah  views.  It  was  wholly  exegetical 
and  historical. 

The  same  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  manner  ia  which 
ApoUinorius  conducts  his  argument  in  the  second  fragment.  The 
great  point  that  he  would  there  establish  is  that  the  day  of  the  death 
of  Jesus  was  not  the  loth,  but  the  14th,  tmd  he  would  do  this  on 


•  We  may  apply  liero  the  words  of  Woitael  (St  u.  Kr.,  1848,  p.  817)  when  reaaomng 
dust  Baur  upon  another  point.  '*  By  what  memis,  howevur,  does  one  moet  csasily 
le  tho  j»articiilrir  event  tlmt  he  has  hi  viow  ?  By  the  TuriouB  external  tircumistAncos 
which  accompivnied  it.  A  mncnnonic  omphasui  certainly  ajipoara  to  rest  upon  what  is 
thtts  nientiontTd,  hut  no  dogmatic  or  roligious  one.  The  latter  can  only^  contrary  to  the 
train  of  the  puiisage,  h«  pnt  into  tho  words." 

t  It  18  imuwcsaary  to  spend  time  in  pointing  out  tho  eironeoufneaB  of  tho  rendafing 
here  given  hy  Bnur  to  tho  word  (traat&l^Hv.  Even  Slratisa  (Das  D^ben  Jeau,  1864, 
p.  77)  reganls  it  aa  nntenable,  and  that  it  muat  be  titinslatsd  aa  we  have  done  may  be 
considered  a  settled  point. 
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tlie  ground  that  Jesua  was  the  ti-ue  Paschal  \^ctiIn.  How  then  could 
ho  have  died,  as  his  opponents  maintained,  upon  the  15th  ?  The 
Gospf^l  was  the  fulfiUin**;  of  the  law.  In  the  death  of  Jesus  the  type 
alfui'dod  by  the  Paschal  lamb  was  accomplished,  ami,  as  the  one  event 
had  always  taken  place  upon  the  14th,  the  other  must  have  taken 
place  upon  the  same  day.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  his  opponents 
wei'e  Judaizera  who  ate  a  Paschal  lamb  upon  the  14th.  Had  it  been 
ao  he  woidd  not  have  begun  by  saying  so  emphatically,  **  The  14th  is 
the  true  Passover  of  the  Lord."  The  prominent  position  given  to  the 
mention  of  the  particular  day  is  a  proof  that  that  was  the  point  upon 
which  doubt  existed. 

The  same  conclusion  would  be  forced  upon  us  by  the  fragments  oj" 
Clement  of  Alexandria  that  have  been  preserved  in  connection  with 
this  question^  had  we  space  to  examine  them.  But  wo  must  refrain 
from  doing  so.  For  the  same  reason  we  must  omit  any  notice  of  the 
fragments  of  Ilipjx)lytu8,  which,  however,  wo  may  the  more  readily 
do,  aa  there  is  no  good  reason,  to  believe  that  they  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  special  question  now  before  us.  These  latter  fragments  an* 
directed  against  heretical  errors,  which  some  opponent  of  the  trutli 
was  endeavouring  to  introduce  at  Rome. 

The  inference,  then,  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said  is  thit^, 
that  the  party  which  arose  in  Laodicea,  and  troubled  the  Asiatic 
Church,  was  not  Ebionitish,  but  a  party  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  itself.  The}-  were  erring  Christian  brethren,  wh<j 
were  unable  to  reconcile  the  practice  of  their  Church  in  observing  tbt» 
14th  Nisan  as  a  commemoration  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesux 
with  what  seemed  to  them  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  GospelK, 
especially  of  St.  Matthew.  That  evangelist  ap]>eared  tx)  place  the 
death  of  Je^us  on  the  15th,  and  they  had  thus  only  two  alternatives 
before  ihem.  On  the  one  hand,  would  they  reaUy  keep  sacred  in  its 
annual  round  the  day  when  Jesus  died,  they  must  abandon  tradition 
and  change  the  day ;  on  the  other  hand,  would  they  keep  by  tradi' 
tion,  then  they  wore  thrown  upon  a  day  which  had  no  memories 
associated  with  it,  but  that  it  was  a  day  of  preparation  for  the  Pass- 
OTcr,  the  day  when  Jesus  instituted  his  Supper.  Hence  accordingly, 
the  fact,  that  the  arguments  addressed  to  them  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  so  much  occupied  with  chronology, — vrith  proving,  not  thot 
they  were  Ebionitish  in  their  dogmatic  notions,  but  mistaken  in  their 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  If  so,  we  are  again  entitled  to  say  that 
the  whole  argument  of  the  Tubingen  School  is  built  upon  the  sand. 
So  far  from  differing  from  the  Westerns  as  to  the  fact  that  the  day  of 
Christ's  death  is  peculiarly  sacred,  the  Asiatic  Church  entirely  adopts 
the  idea,  and  warmly  defends  it.  It  still,  indeed,  adheres  to  the 
14th  Nisan  as  that  day,  instead  of  following  the  Western  method  of 
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consecrating  to  sorrowiul  recollections  the  Friday  before  Easte^^ 
Sunday.  The  view  in  this  respect  which  Polyc^rp  advocated  in  the 
time  of  Anicetus,  Apollinanus  advocates  now.  Further,  there  is  not  a 
word  of  celebrating  the  Communion  in  memory  of  our  Lord's  last 
paschal  meal.  It  is  the  whole  observance  of  the  day  that  is  before 
the  writei^a  of  these  fragments.  The  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  indeed  a  part  of  that  observance ;  but  it  was  very  far 
from  Ijeing  the  whole.  The  fast  was  probably  even  more  character- 
istic of  the  day  than  it  was.  Such  controversies,  however,  did  not 
touch  the  common  article  of  belief  that  Christ's  death,  securing  a  com- 
plete rt^lemption,  was  the  leading  event  of  the  Passion  Week.  The 
Asiatic  Church  fixed  that  upon  the  14th,  the  day  indicated  in  St. 
John's  Gospel,  and  even  defended  its  view  against  those  who  urged 
the  authority  of  St.  Matthew  for  another  chronology.  Are  John  the 
Apostle,  to  whom  it  traditionally  appealed,  and  John  the  Evangelist 
different  or  the  same  ? 

II L  We  have  now  to  proceed  to  the  third  stage  of  the  contrc 
Tersy  where,  from  the  obscurity  that  hangs  over  the  second  stage^  we 
emerge  into  light.  It  is  to  the  close  of  the  second  century,  to  the 
time  of  Victor,  Bishop  of  Home,  that  we  are  brought,  and  again  we 
owe  to  Eusebius  our  information  as  to  what  passed.  In  the  fifth 
book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (c.  22- — 25)  he  gives  us  a  full 
and  clear  statement  upon  the  point  at  issue,  together  with  various 
original  documents  from  the  persons  who  took  part  in  the  strife. 
Tliese  are  too  long  for  quotation,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
referring  to  the  main  facts  recorded.  **  No  small  discussion,"  then, 
we  are  iniormed,  **  was  raised  about  this  time  in  consequence  of  a 
difierence  of  opinion  regarding  the  observance  of  the  Paschal  season." 
The  difference  was  not  like  that  which  we  have  last  considered, 
between  the  Church  in  Asia  and  any  section  of  its  members,  but 
between  that  Church  and  the  Church  in  Rome.  We  are  thus  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  it  may  be  the  same  controversy  as  that  with 
which  we  have  become  acquainted  in  the  days  of  Poly  carp  and 
Aiiicetus,  and  the  documents  leave  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  case. 
We  have  ali'eady  indeed  taken  advantage  of  these  documents  to 
throw  light  upon  the  first  stage  of  the  controversy,  and  to  much  of 
them  it  is  unnecessary  to  return.  Enough  that  the  main  point  under 
discussion  was,  On  ivhat  day  the  fad  of  the  Fmvhal  Wvvk  should  rnd — 
whether  with  the  14th,  whatever  day  of  the  week  that  might  be,  or 
with  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday.  The  Asiatics  took  the  former, 
the  Westerns  the  latter  view.  The  views  of  the  Westerns  were, 
how^ever,  no  longer  urged  with  the  calmness  that  had  marked  the 
days  of  Anicetus.  The  influence  of  the  Homish  See  had  greatly 
increased  in  the  interval.     Victor,  the  head  of  the  Church  there,  was 
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lan  of  a  different  spirit  from  Ms  predecessor ;  and,  influenced  it 
may  be  partly  by  the  growing  desire  for  uniformity  o£  worship, 
partly  by  ambition  to  extend  the  authority  of  Rome,  he  not  only 
maintained  his  own  opinions,  but  endeavoured  to  thrust  thorn  upon 
the  iVsiatic  Church.  Synods  and  convocations  of  bishops  were  hold 
upon  the  question,  and  the  interest  excited  by  it  is  borne  witness  to 
by  the  many  epistles  written  in  connection  with  it,  which  Kusebiufi 
tells  us  were  still  extant  in  his  time.  Of  these  the  historian  comma*, 
nicates  to  us  one,  among  the  most  important  remains  of  the  early 
Christian  age,  that  of  Poly  crates,  Bishop  of  Ephcsiis,  who  is  spoken  of 
in  terms  that  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  in  every  respect  a  prelate 
of  distinction,  and  who,  at  all  events,  acted  a  prominent  part  in  this 
controversy,  **  We,  therefore,'*  says  Poly  crates  in  that  letter,  re- 
ferring to  the  tradition  which  hatl  come  down  to  hts  Church  from 
the  sacred  sources  that  he  enumerates,  "  observe  the  genuine  day, 
neither  adding  thereto  nor  taking  therefrom  "  (V«^c  ovyupa  hovpytfrou 
^yofiiv  Tr)y  jy/tfpav,  ■'  ic.r.X.).  What  this  day  was  is  explained  a  little 
further  on  in  the  letter:  "  These  all" — referring  to  the  high  autho- 
rities on  which  ho  rested — '*  kept  the  day  of  the  14th  of  the  passover 
according  to  the  Gospel,  in  no  respect  deviating  from  it,  but  follow- 
ing the  rule  of  faith  "  (olroi  ramc  irr/pija-av  r^r  ij^ipav  rijc  retrfrapttrtcat* 
liKoniQ  Tou  vaaxa  itara  to  e^ayyeXcor,  fiijliy  iraptKpaivovrt^,  <JXXa  leora  tqv 

The  clear  meaning  of  this  sentence  is,  "These  all  kept  the  14th  as 
the  day  of  the  Gospel  Passover ;"  that  is,  as  the  day  when  not  the 
old  lamb  was  slain,  but  the  tnie  Paschal  victim  of  the  Gospel  dispcnaa- 
tion  took  its  place.  And  they  **  kept  **  the  day  ;  hnpn^av,  the  word 
afterwards  used  in  the  same  chapter,  when  the  conference  between 
Polycarp  and  Anicetua  is  recorded,  and  which,  we  have  already 
Been,  refers,  with  an  even  peculiar  emphasis,  to  fasting.  Victor, 
however,  wa.s  not  satisfied.  He  immediately  endeavoured,  Eusebius 
^oe6  on  to  tell  us,  to  cut  off  all  the  churches  of  Asia  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  common  Church,  and  he  published  letters  proclaiming 
that  all  the  brethren  there  were  wholly  excommunicated.  This 
course,  however,  was  displeasing  to  many  bishops  of  the  West,  and^ 
among  others,  to  IrenaDus,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Gallic  Church, 
wrote  to  Victor,  pointing  out  that  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord,  that  is,  apparently,  tlie  Lord's  Supper  in  commemoration 
of  hia  resurrection,  should  be  celebrated  only  on  the  Lord's-day  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  becoming  manner  urging  Victor  not  to  cut 
off  whole  churches  of  God  because  they  followed  in  their  custom  an 
ancient  tradition,  and  adding  the  following  words ; — 

•  No  wordf  could  more  clearly  demoMfcrato  Uiftt  it  waa  only  tms  d*y,  and  not  nuiny 
dft7B,*that  was  obsenred  in  the  Asiado  Church.     Comp.  p.  11^ 
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"  For  the  doubt  is  not  alone  concerning  the  day  (evideutly  whether  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  death  Bhonld  Lo  always  ohserved  upon  the  fourteenth  Nisan 
or  upon  a  Friday),  but  oIbo  concerning  the  manner  of  the  fast  itself  (Ttpi 
TOM  f't^ovc  avTov  rfjc  vritrrilaf:).  For  some  think  that  they  ought  to  fast  ono 
day,  others  two,  others  more,  others  measure  their  day  by  forty  hours  of 
day  and  night.  And  such  diversity  of  practice  among  tho&o  who  observe  it 
{rvy  tTiTfjpovi'Tmv)  has  not  ftpnrng  np  in  oui-  times,  but  also  much  earlier — 
in  the  timoB  of  those  before  us  who,  ae  is  probable,  not  ruling  with  sufficient 
strictnesB,  have  handed  down  to  those  who  followed  them  a  custom  begun 
in  simplicity  and  ignorance.  Yet  not  the  less  did  all  these  maintain  peace, 
and  we  maintain  peace  with  one  another,  and  the  difference  of  the  fast 
establishes  the  community  of  the  faith  {kqi  tf  ha^via  r^c  yijaretac  riiy 

W©  must  aek  attention  to  the  cleaniGSs  with  which  this  narrative 
shows  us  that  the  **  keeping  "  of  the  14th  was  mainly  fasting.  This 
ippears  especially  in  the  first  words  of  the  original  given  by  us, 
where  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  mere  chronologieal  question 
and  the  method  of  observanee,  and  whore  the  latter  is  distinctly 
sjx»ken  of  as  fasting.  It  appears  hardly  less  distinctly  in  the  second 
words  quoted  from  the  original,  where  the  observance  spoken  of  must 
be  explained  by  the  statement  about  fasting  made  immediately  before. 
And  it  is  de<ddedly  expressed  in  the  last  clause  of  the  passage,  where 
that  which  establishes  the  unity  of  faith  is  said  to  be  the  difference  of 
fkflting.  There  is  not  one  word  about  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
and  the  irresistible  conclusion  is,  that  the  chief  point  of  the  contro- 
versy was,  whether  the  14th  or  the  Friday  of  the  Passion  Week 
should  be  kept  regularly  as  a  fast.  Ko  one  doubts  that  on  the  latter 
day  the  death  of  Jesus  was  commemorated  by  the  Westerns,  It  is 
as  little  liable  to  doubt,  that  the  same  event  was  commemorated  by 
the  Asiatics  on  the  former  day. 

Such  then  are  the  Ea.ster  controversies  of  the  second  century,  and 
those  who  have  followed  us  will  need  to  have  nothing  more  siiid,  to 
show  how  utterly  baseless  is  the  whole  argument  of  the  '*  Tiibingen 
School "  upon  the  point  before  us.  The  traditional  views  of  the 
Church  in  Asia  eorrespond  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  with  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  They  are  referred,  at  the  same  time,  by  that  Church 
to  the  Apostle  John.  The  \new8  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  strikingly  harmonise,  and  the  controversies  which  have  been 
relied  on  as  a  means  of  almost  decisively  proving  that  St.  John  could 
not  have  written  that  Gospel,  supply  a  most  powerful,  although 
incidental,  continnation  of  the  fact  that  ho  was  its  author. 

William  Milligan. 
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The  Early  Yean  of  His  Royal  Hiyhness  the  Prinre  Consort.  Com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  bj  Lieut, - 
General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

WE  shiiU  not  attempt  any  elaborate  criticism  of  this  deeply- inter- 
esting and  most  welcome  book.  Our  contemporaries  have 
already  done  this,  under  many  forms,  but,  without  exemption,  in 
the  same  loyal  and  sensible  spirit ;  and  thase  who  are  not  likely 
to  see  the  book  itself,  have  been  abundantly  supplied,  through  the 
colunms  of  the  cheap  journals,  with  extracts  from  its  narrative. 

Our  object  will  be  rather  to  add  one  more  utterance  to  thoso 
nlready  sent  forth,  of  gratitude  to  her  Majesty,  for  having  brought 
herself  so  far  to  break  in  i^pon  the  happy  privacy  of  her  former  life, 
OS  to  make  her  people  sharers  in  its  incidents  and  its  pi"ogTe^.  In 
the  midst  of  debated  questionii,  reaching  on  the  one  hand  te  the  very 
fofundations  of  our  representative  government,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  delicate  relations  of  our  Church  to  the  8tate,  it  is  the  deep  ftatis- 
faction  of  every  Englifih  heart  to  feel,  that  our  att^ichment  to  the  Throu© 
is  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  But  none  the  less  for  that  is  there 
a  supervening  flow  of  grateful  feeling,  following  the  persuasion  that 
this  testhnony  to  the  worth  and  genius  of  him,  to  whom  her  ^ilajesty's 
domestic  life  owed  its  happiness,  will  add  to  the  universal  sjuipathy 
for  her  that  lively  interest,  which  it  requires  communication  of  details 
to  awaken. 

We,  in  common  with  all  classes  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  shall 
look  forward  anxiously  to  the  appearance  of  the  promised  sequel  of 
this  volume,  containing  memoirs  of  the  Prince  Coxiaort's  private  and 
public  life  in  this  countr}%  do\NTi  to  its  lamented  close. 
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A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  and  Church  loarden a  of  the  THocest  of  SaUsLury^  at  hit 
Trimjtial  Fuitatimi,  in  May,  1867.  By  WALTEflKEEH,  Bishop  of  Salifibury. 
Salisbury :  Brown ;  London  :  Rivingtons ;  Oxford  :  Parker. 

It  ifl  not  our  intention  to  criticise  in  detail  this  remarkable  Charge,  which  ia  well 
known  t<>  Iho  public  as  a  document  poeeaesiiig,  wlmtever  else  tnay  be  thought  of 
it,  an  unquestionable  historic  value.  For  the  sake  of  the  Church  of  ED«,'land 
in  general,  it  must  be  matter  of  gratulation  that  one  school  of  opinion  within 
her  pale  has  been  represented  by  an  advocate  of  eo  undoubted  a  character  for 
piety,  and  devotion  to  his  high  office,  aa  the  present  Bishop  of  S&liabury.  It  is 
fioniething  to  be  able  to  feel  that,  in  honourable  distinction  from  many  advo- 
cacies of  i>oth  sides  of  Church  opinion,  here  is  a  case  in  which  one  may  at  onco 
assxmie  that  the  writf^'r's  simple-mindedness  and  singloneiSB  of  purpose  are 
beyond  ail  dispute :  that  we  haTe  to  do  with  one  who  feels  all  he  sets  down,  and 
practises  all  he  feels.  The  opinions  here  maintained,  and  dictated  rx  cathtdnt, 
are  of  the  extreme  kind ;  dose  upon,  if  not  in  some  instances  over,  as  wo  may 
thinkt  the  verge  of  allowable  assertion  of  what  most  of  us  regard  as  anti-Pro- 
testant doctrine.  These  opinions  are  generally  deliberatclj'  and  authoritatively 
aet  forth.  The  only  new  tiling  apparent  is  the  simplicity,  we  had  almost  written 
the  im'ivdiy  with  which  matters  resting  on  doubtful  and  long- controverted  in- 
terp^t^fi<>iiB  <u«  l<^d  down  as  almost  eelf-evident  truths. 

Ill  one  case,  however,  the  bif^hop  has  endeavoured  to  bear  out  his  view  by  a 
somewhat  elaborate  array  of  learned  proof.  In  the  body  of  hia  Charge  (p.  49) 
he  had.  by  a  foot-note,  hinted  at  a  sense  of  rouro  ?roieire,  in  our  Lord's  com- 
mand at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  he  had  hardly  asstimed  in 
his  text  thus  annotated  upou.  The  text  said,  ''They  who,  in  obedience  to  Hia 
Charge,  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'  ever  commemorate  His  Death  and 
Sacrifice  in  the  breaking  of  Bread,  do  thus  act  as  Priests,  &c.*'  Tho  foot-note 
says:  "  irotMiin  Alexandrian  Greek,  and  pi^nv  in  Homeric  Greek,  mean,  tomcri- 
fioe.     S«o  Appendix,  p.  IBa.'^ 

On  referring  to  the  place,  we  find  an  elaborate  table,  drawn  up  from  Tromm^s 
Concordance,  of  passages  in  the  Septuagint,  in  which  the  verb  itoiiiv  signifies  to 
mcrijici,  or  to  ofrr  in  a  eacrificial  sense.  This  is  supplemented  by  one  column 
of  the  Vulgate  renderings  of  such  places,  bearing  the  same  sense,  and  another 
of  the  renderings  of  the  Authorized  Version,  which  in  most  c^aea  agree  with  it. 
By  this  table  we  suppose  we  an^  to  inf<?r  that  the  bishop  believes  he  has  legiti- 
mized thii  sense,  *'  otier,  sjicrifice  tliis  in  remombranco  of  me,"  for  our  Lord's  in- 
fttitutiooal  command.  We  say,  we  suppose  wo  are  to  infer  it ;  for  the  Bishop 
nowhere  absolutely  says  so.  He  seems  somewhat  afraid  of  what  is  to  him  the 
result  of  bis  Trommiun  labour,  and  does  not  in  so  many  wijrds  commit  himself 
to  it.  Had  the  result  boon  a  logitimate  one,  ho  might  well  huve  beon  afraid  of 
it.  For  not  only  would  such  a  sense,  as  api^ears  to  ms,  have  annihilated  the 
euicramcntal  character  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  it  would  have  depnvod  the 
Bacrifice  of  the  Lord's  Death  of  its  sufficiency.  It  would  have  mtroducod 
into  the  Sacrjiraent  that  hopeless  confusion  between  symbol  and  thing  signified, 
which,  with  all  respect  for  the  excellent  Bishop,  we  cannot  help  feeling?  pervades 
tho  Eurharistic  portion  of  his  Charg»3 ;  and  it  would  have  anirmed  tho  incom- 
pleteness of  Christ's  Sacrifice,  requiring,  as  it  thus  would  require,  to  be  com- 
memoratively  renewed  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  Church. 

Others,  indeed,  have  been  bolder  than  the  Biahop,  and  have  rushed  in  where  he 
feared  to  tread.  In  two  places  in  the  recently  published  second  series  of  "  The 
Church  and  the  World,"'  wo  have  the  sacrilicial  sense  of  '*  This  do  "  affirmed. 

"  He  accordingly,  on  hleiising  the  elements  and  distributing  them  to  His  AposUes, 
Bsid,  'This  do  in  remiimbrance  of  me,'  or  rather,  as  we  see  clearly  both  from  the  sur- 
rounding,' ein*unift.<tncofl  and  the  sense  whioJi  the  words  Ho  einpioyed  hear  in  the 
ScptTiagint,  *  Ofler  thia  a&  My  memorial.*  "  (p.  499.) 

"The  Klpvation  is  simply  the  suitable  Action  hie)  accompanying  the  significant  and 
sacrificial  Word  {tie),  '  I)o  this  in  remembrance  of  roe,'  "  (p.  664.) 

We  have  cited  these  instanceSi  partly  because  the  words  of  the  former  of  them 
contain  in  themst^lves  the  elements  of  the  refutation  of  tlie  whole  assuraptif»n. 
The  writer  speaks  of  **  the  sense  the  words  Ho  employed  bear  in  the  8eptuugint." 
Now  tho  tvords  which  our  I>ord  employed  nowhere  bear  a  sacriBcial  sense  in  the 
Soptuagint.     And  this  is  tho  gist  of  the  whole  matter.     In  not  one  pluco  does 
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Buch  an  expression  as  irouTv  rpwro,  whicli  were  the  words  employed  by  our  Lord, 
occur  witli  the  verb  in  a  sacrificial  sense :  it  would  have  been  absuid,  and  even 
impossible  that  it  should,  unless  roiVo  referre<l  to  wiroe  concrete  thing,  then  and 
there  repronented  and  doftignated  ;  as,  for  oxampl*?,  in  Levit.  Ix.  16,  <c«*  irpojrn»'«y« 
TO  oAojcrti'trto^a,  cfli  IwoiriOkv  aiirit  <i>c  KaOtjKit.  To  this,  perhaps,  the  superficial 
ritualist  will  reply,  that  such  a  concrete  object  is  present  in  the  brtad,  of  which 
it  had  just  been  said  by  our  Lord,  rovro  ttrnv  r6  <Tw^d  ^ov.  If  he  committed  him- 
self so  fa.r,*  we  should  have  to  take  him  back  to  his  school  days,  and  to  remind 
him  that  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  when  applied  to  a  concrete  object,  desig- 
nates tbat  and  that  alone,  as  distinguished  irom  all  others :  eo  that  if  ravro 
vi&mT*  signified  "  offer  this,"  then,  ia  ordor  to  obey  it,  that  very  bread  must  have 
been  reserved  to  have  b^en  offered  continually.f  Wearodrivea  thento  theabstract 
reference  of  tovto — *•  this,  which  I  am  doing :  "  and  this  will  rule  the  meaning 
of  the  verb  to  be  "  do,"  and  not  **  offer."  8uch,  indeed,  is  the  only  acnso  of  the 
phrase  tovto  wonlv,  wherever  it  occura.  The  instances  in  the  Septuagint  may 
oe  counted  by  scores  in  the  pages  of  Tromm.  There  are  eight  in  the  first  half 
column,  including  such  as  Gen.  iii.  13, 14  ;  xii.  18;  xx.  5,  9,  IQ,  &c.  Nor  should 
St.  Luke's  and  St.  Paul'a  usage  be  omitted.  The  phrase  occurs  simple  and  unquali- 
fied, as  here,  in  the  writinga  of  the  former, — Luke  vii.  8  {'*do  this,  and  he 
doeth  it") ;  x.  28  (•'  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live  '*) ;  xii.  18  ('*  this  will  I  do  '*) ; 
udi.  19  (the  place  in  question);  Acta  xvi.  18  (''this  she  did  many  days"); 
atix.  14  ("which  did  so") ;  xxi.  23  (*'  do  thoreforu  this"};  and  in  thea©  plaeea 
only.  It  is  found  in  St.  Paul,  in  Rom.  vii.  15,  U>,  20  ('*  this  I  do");  xii.  20 
{*\m  so  doing  ") ;  1  Cot.  ix,  23  (*'  this  I  do  '*) ;  e.  24,  25  (the  place  in  question) ; 
1  tim.  iv.  10  (*' in  doing  this");  and  in  these  places  only.  Is  it  c^jnceivablo 
that  two  authors,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  its  simple  everyday 
meaning,  should  use  it  once  only,  and  that  once,  on  its  most  soleom  occurrence, 
in  a  sense  altogether  unprecedented,  and  therefoi'e  cert-ain  not  to  be  apprehended 
by  their  readers  ?  Bnt  there  is  yet  more  to  be  said  about  this  interpretation. 
How  stands  the  historical  evidence  ?  What  has  been  in  all  ages  accepted  and 
acted  upon  by  tlie  Church  as  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words  ?  Has  it  not 
been  that  we  should  do  as  the  Lord  did  f  in  the  event  of  tqvto  irou'iTi  meaning 
*•  offer  this."  where  is  the  command  to  take  the  bread,  and  to  brt^ak  it,  and  to 
divide  it  among  the  communicants  P  Are  we  to  accept  the  inference  that  tho 
one  essential  part  of  the  ordinance  is  the  oUatiou,  and  that  tho  reception  by  the 
communicants  is  merely  the  *' partaking  with  the  altar"  of  that  which  was 
sacriBced  ?  With  the  sacrificial  interpretation  of  tlie  words  t-qvtq  jrottirf,  the 
command  to  do  us  the  Lord  did  is  surely  eliminated.  But  this  has  been  ever 
received  and  observed  by  tho  Church  as  enjoined  by  Him,  not  by  mere  infer- 
ence, but  as  the  very  onus  and  essence  of  the  Holy  Ordinance  itself. 

Oao  auj'thing  be  plainer  than  that,  but  for  the  r©«iuirements  of  the  sacrificial 
theory  of  the  Eucharist,  such  an  interpretation  would  never  have  been  heard  of  ? 
And  even  with  all  the  warping  which  men's  philology  gets  from  their  peculiar 
opinioTis,  can,  even  now,  a  single  Greek  or  Hellenistic  scholar  be  found  who 
would,  as  a  scholar,  venture  to  uphold  it? 

In  writing  this,  we  are  well  aware  what  names  of  men,  past  and  living,  may 
b©  quotod  a^iinst  us.  We  have  not  forgotten  Tnict  81  (of  the  **TractA  for  the 
lime?*"),  with  ite  immense  catena  of  opinions.  Nor  have  we  overlooked  the 
fact  that  some  eminent  and  scholarly  names  have  lately,  by  being  anpended  to 
a  certain  memorial,  appeared  to  sanction  the  sense  in  question.  AH  that  we  can 
say  is,  that  our  appeal  is  to  * '  PHlip  sober ; "  being  certain  that  whatever  bias  to 

•  And  what  may  we  not  expect  by  way  of  perpetration  in  soholarahip,  when  the 
eitayists  of  this  sohool  ttill,  ev«n  after  correction,  ttllow  thomielvee  to  go  on  attributing 
Id  KarayyiWitt  the  Mnao  of  a  visihh  exMbitum  f    !S^  **  The  Church  and  the  World," 
aeriee  S.  p.  467  ;  "  Somo  Act  of  Elevation  whon  saying  tho  Words  of  Institution,  ia  a 
Twv  ftiiri«nt  Catholic  Usage,  intended  to  'show  forw  the  liord's  Death  till  He  come.'  ** 
An''       '  ' '     "■  'i\e>  Priest  ......  risins;,  takea  into  his  hand  the  Paton  or  Chalice^ 

arr  fulfils  the  great  object  of  tho  Eiichariitio  Saorififie,  and  *  shows  forth  the 

Lot  .     .    ...J,,'  before  Ciod,  utid  Viefore  the  World,"  ^c. 

t  rhoht  no  t>uch  limitntion  of  meaning  applies  in  the  former  dfluse,  follows  on 
tho  proper  lunlorstiinding  of  tho  copula,  ivnv.  If  that  is  symbofical,  tJbe  itHhtane* 
which  tl  rubol  ifl  alao  to  aerve  aa  symbol  whenevex-  the  same  thing  ia  done 
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exc^sis  may  bo  pn^en  by  tho  spirit  of  party,  onr  challenge,  if  fivirly  taken,  can 
have  but  on©  answer, 

Tho  Chariro  itself  will  doiLbtlosa  raoet  with  ample  criticisxn.  It  is  ti  be 
wished  that  it  may  oTPrywhcno  bo  treated  with  the  game  Bomdst,  devout  s^mt 
which  penradee  ite  owti  pagc^ 


Da$  Judcrdkmn  tmd  mu*'  GeschuJUe.    EnU  AUheilnmj :  Vis  ztir  Ztrsiih^umj  tie» 

twtiten    Ttmpch.     AVfi*?   eineni   Anhangt  :  RSitan    und   Stratisa.     Von   Dr. 

AliRAiiAii  Gi:kJ?:R,  Rabbiner  dor  Israelitischen  Gemeinde  2U  Frankfort  a< 

M.  Zweito  Auflago.    Brealau. 
[JudtttMrn  nnd  iU  Utgicrif.     First  Pari :  to  thr  DrHrttdion  of  the  Srcottd   Temph 

JVith  an  Apprndix :  Bhuiu  and  HtroMi,  By  Dr.  AbrahaJU  Geiger,  Rabbh 

of  the  Israelite   Congregation  at  Frankfort- on- thc-Maine.     2nd  Edition. 

Breslau.] 
This  production  of  tho  well-known  Eabbin  at  Frankfort  baa  in  Oerman3 
attracted  a  consideruble  dogroe  of  attention.      It  mU  forth  tho  viowb  of  *^ 

led,  able,  and  not  ineloquont  author  respocUng  both  Judaism  ib<«lf  and, 
lOro  briefly,  its  "daughter  reli^non ''  Christianity.  To  what  extofit  Rimilar 
fiontiniGnta  are  hold  by  others  of  the*Jewii:ih  persuaHion  wo  cannot  tell.  Dr. 
Goi^^r  distinctly  claims  for  hinLself  the  entire  responsiibility»  whether  for  praise 
or  blame,  of  all  that  he  has  put  forth.  **  How  manj'  or  how  few  of  my  follow- 
bolievers  eharo  or  fti»prov6  of  my  views  I  know  not ;"  but  they  are  the  fruit  of 
'*  earnest  estudy  "  devoted  to  hisVubject  '*  for  a  lon^  cour&e  of  years."  They  are 
embodied  in  the  form  of  lectures  actually  delivered  to  a  limited  circle  of  edtieatod 
hearers ;  but  though  he  contemplates  expounding  hid  sentiments  hcreaiter  in 
further  detail  and  m  more  exact  eequency,  yet  in  tho  meanwhile,  he  thinks  he 
may  bo  allowed  *'  to  say  with  the  wise  Hillel,  '  Praised  l>e  God  day  by  dny ;'  for  it 
is  not  desirable  to  be  always  putting  off  th.ing's  and  to  thrust  back  what  one 
really  thinks  useful,  till  it  may  perhap.^  bo  rendered  more  useful."  Ai?  Dr. 
Oeigrer  may  not  impi-olmbly  be  considered  a  tyi>ical  gpeeimen  of  many  Jewish 
theologians  at  least  in  (lermany,  we  think  some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested 
by  a  general  sketch  of  the  cont^nt^  of  Ida  work. 

Ho  begins  by  determining  **  the  essence  of  religrion.'*  Disallowing:  the  bypo- 
the^Ls  of  a  spontaneous  fteli-ovolution  as  di.'^countenaneed  by  tho  fixity  of  the 
different  species  of  creatures  soon  in  tho  world  as  it  now  is,  ho  perceives  that 
nature  ''has  been  arranged  and  maintained  in  it^  arrangement  according  to  a 
determined  Will,  a  fireoly  disposinejj  Reason,  the  wbide  universe  one  syatem»  in 
its  vast  manifoldnees  still  imitcHl,  with  variety  in  ita  parts  and  yet  fonninp  one 
harmonious  whole."  Tlie  tokenti  of  wisdom,  of  arrougemont  following  rert^in 
endB  and  a  plan,  visible  around  him,  compels  the  reflecting  obscner  to  seek  out 
a  hicjher  cause,  which  onlors  things  on  principles  of  reason.  Man,  however,  is 
to  ImuBelf  the  greatest  riddle  : — 

"There  is  a  dotihl<*  nature  in  him :  the  consciousness  of  his  greatoess  and  exaltation 
mnd  again  the  humbling;  feeling  of  Ida  dopendencu ;  tho  strivinpf  to  lift  himself  up  to 
that  Boixrcu  out  of  whu  h  procoecln  that  spiritu/vl  BtrenB^th  of  hia,  which,  a*  lieinsr  con- 
ditioned, cannot  h©  Belf-creative ;  and  yet  at  tho  sune  timo,  the  incapacity  of  p4'rfectly 
^umng  tlint  elevation.  Is  not  this  tridy  religion  'i  Yea,  lunging  ufter  th«i  Hij^hest  and 
Best,  fa»teaing  upon  the  Collective  Whole,  fittnggUn£:  np  towardiithe  Infinite,  in  despite 
of  one's  own  miitenoaa  and  contiiictiun, — that  \&  Eeligion." 

There  are  a  ^^eat  mnny  more  words  to  tho  8ome  effect;  but  notldng  ia  said 
more  cle^uly  to  the  point  tlian  what  we  have  cited. 

Having  ttius  determined  the  nature  of  religion,  Dr.  Geiger  investigatos  its 
manifeBtatiim  in  nnciont  times  ;  first  in  the  heathen  world,  es^pecially  in  Greece, 
when  he  finds  tlio  mytliology,  witli  whatever  grace  it  woare,  yet  morally  and 
spiritually  degraded  and  degrading ;  and  then  in  Judaism.  Aa  he  turns  his 
OT-os  upon  Judaifim,  environed  vl^  it  ia  by  the  darkness  and  eeneuality  of  hea- 
thenism, "  he  can  exclaim  with  the  witch  of  Endor,  'I  see  gods  rieing  up  out  of 
the  earth!'  out  of  this  d*)secrated,  sensualized,  grovelling  ewth,  I  see  the  Divine 
l>oaming  fully  in  its  clearness  and  pui'ity."  The  name  proper  to  God  in 
Judaism  Ls  in  hitter  ages  reganled,  very  sigiiificautly,  as  unutterable ;  because  no 
name  can  comprehend  Him  or  be  answeniblo  to  Him  ;  and  thu6  it  has  come  to 
poaa  that  tho  vocalization  of  the  word  has  passed  out  of  remembrance,  and  wo 
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jeally  in  the  prost^at  day  unable  to  spook  it.  But  its  signification  is  certain 
19.  Ho  t«,  the  only  "being,  tlie  All-LomproUendinfir.  ulike  for  nature  and 
for  the  life  of  man.  Hois;  and  as  aiuih  all-ijompruhouding  Boin^,  of  oourao 
also  absoluto  Oneness,  the  only  complete  living  ruitionality. 

**  Ood  is  pure,  holy  ;  He  iilono,  and  no  other  esaenco  with  Him 
ness  all-kind,  mercifid,  gmcious;  *God  Almiiprhty,  gmcion"    "-'  ^" 
^bnndant  in  grace  and  trtith  ;  '^ac^h  is  the  key-note  i^  ■ 
and  (xtnvictioaii  of  Judaism  ;  Ue,  the  lovini^  one  ;  who  C4i 
iui  He  jn  genend  r^oicos  in  Hib  worksi,  and  ^voa  Himaelf  to  Hid  wuik.i  in  li^vf,  so  also 
lovtj*  iho  penitentt  and  reaches  forth  to  him  Hi6  himd  that  he  may  return  from  wicked- 


Ho  is  in  His  holi- 

f.if  i,.r..v-a.,fT',iirin|f, 
inoa 


Man  is  impelled  by  ro«i8on,  which  i8  a  beam  proceeding  from  tho  etdroal 
Beuson,  to  nee  upwards  towards  God ;  but  is  0vennoi"o  kc*pt  down  by  senae 
[Sinnlichkeit],  between  which  and  tho  spiritual  ideal  thero  is  from  youth 
upwards  an  unceasing  conBict.  This  is  represented  in  the  commoucing'  part  of 
the  Scriptures : — 

"  But  senEO  not  only  draws  aside  the  "first  man  ;  it  bnlongs  to  the  casc^tial  nature  of 
all  men,  and  \&  thus,  it  is  true,  the  mother  of  sin ;  yet  sin  \&  not  involuntni-ily  inheritud 
from  father  to  son,  but  19  begotten  of  eftoh  individual  himsolf.  8in  is  begotten,  aim,  of 
self-aeekinfT,  of  a  man's  narrowly  shutting  himaelf  up  against  Ida  fdlriw  mfj\ ;  it  is  thu 
fruit  of  jealotiiiy^  expresses  itself  as  discord  ;  Cain  is  filled  with  rnvy  aguins^it  hln  brother. 
Hero  wo  find  oiirstdvos  encountered  by  that  grand  word  :  *  Sin  Hea  in  wait  at  th©  door ; 
after  thee  ia  her  desiro;  but  thou  cantt  eontr^  hei:'  Yea^  at  the  entrance  into  the  onatcr 
worldf  in  connection  with  tho  outer  world,  rin  lies  in  wiUt :  but  thou  art  »tiU  a  man, 
furnished  with  tho  high  fiiculty  of  will ;  one  who  ii  not  bound  to  succumb  to  »in,  to 
whom  sin  is  not  an  nncontrollablc  power  standing  over  againat  him  from  without,  bnt 
on  inward  stirring  which  by  the  higher  fi»culty  can  bo  keptdovtii/' 

Love  to  God,  a  conc^i^ption  unknown  to  heathondom,  ia  one  wl  -^  T  IruCTi 
repeatedly  eete  forth  with  a  lofty  simplicity,  as  if  it  wore  a  hiw  -  \<iW^ 

ing  aa  a  mattei- of  eourajo  from  the  nature  of  tho  case.  "Thou  .....;.  ...  (>od 
tliy  Lord  with  all  thy  heart."  And  the  full  self- surrender  of  th*-  >f>iLl  to  God 
b^ets  a  correeponding  attachment  between  man  and  man.  '*  Thou  shalt  loyo 
thy  neighbour  as  thj'BoUV'  is  a  rule  which  perradee  the  whole  law. 

"  This  i^Ugion  hua  also  in  it,  as  the  religion  of  hranauity,  the  wtrong-eat  impulso  to 
hriag  its  blesdngfl  to  all.  Thore  is  a  jubilant  joy  which  in  all  pjvT]»h«t-*  and  |)«ahmfti 
breftks  forth  at  the  thought,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  wiU  spread  over  all  tJio  earth  ; 
not  a  narrowed  nationality,  the  whole  of  mankind  shall  it  b<%  because  God  \b  the  only 
ltith£ir  of  all  men,  because  lovo  tnnu  to  all  men,  and  will  to  all  bring  iU  consecratioii 
and  dcttpeat  rofireshment :  *  Gk>d  ahaU  be  King  in  all  the  earth :  in  that  day  He  shall  be 
one  and  His  name  one**  The  idea  in  Judaiam  is  mightier  than  the  ressel  in  which  it  is 
at  fir^t  hidden :  it  is  as  if  there  sounded  throoghout  the  whole  the  word  of  the  oU 
Mafftf  r, '  Break  in  pieces  tho  voaael,  andkoep  ita  precious  contents,  which  cannot  be  ctr- 
cmn»cribod  by  the  aenauouB  outward  receptacle.'  " 

But  now  arLses  the  queetioii,  How  came  thia  nation  by  those  exalted  riews  ^ 

•*  Wo  have  before  us  in  the  prophets  a  succession  of  nobln  personages,  each  marked  by 
an  individuality  of  his  own,  yet  all  characterised  by  a  calm  grandeur,  un  unaffected  elc- 
ration,  a  feni*oar  and  withal  thonghtfulnees,  a  bolilneMi  and  at  the  same  Ume  humble 
■uhmisBion,  which  overawea  us^  and  makss  us  reooniiso  in  them  the  breathing  and  In-  i 
fliwnoe  af  a  higher  spirit.  Whence  came  this  f  We  arrive  here  at  the  deep  ponad  of 
the  haman  soul,  beyond  which  wo  cannot  go ;  at  on  original  frteulty,  which  works 
creiUively  out  of  its  own  self  witbont  its  being  borne  by  an  outward  impulse." 

T>r,  Geiger  then  discu3,ses  tho  difference  between  Taletit  and  Oeniuu,  Hio 
latter  cannot  lie  got  by  learning  whore  it  is  not  already  present,  is  dist.iAguiahed 
by  intuitiveness,  ie  sh-ozijgGr  than  its  i>08si©8Sor,  "  comes  into  contact  with  the 
powt^  which  is  difiUsed  in  nature,  wmch  collected  aliehtjj  upon  him  with  the 
All-?^pint  which  in  higher  iliuuiination  makes  itself  known  to  him."  Ho 
instances  Cohinibus,  Copernicus,  Nowton.  But  eoniuB  moves  not  only  indi- 
TidualSf  but  also  whole  peoples;  the  Greeks,  for  example,  had  such  a 
geniality : — 

'*  Without  any  p^ttenas  or  teachers  in  art  and  scienoe,  they  were  thefnadves  teachen 
and  masters ;  they  stepped  forth  at  once  with  a  completeness  which  mokes  them  teadksn 
of  niazddnd  for  almost  all  time.    It  ia  as  if  there  wis  innate  in  the  people  the  higher, 
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tiring  aenite  for  wh&i  u  beautiful,  hatnioniouB,  weU-organised,  and  loTely-ehaped ;  it  is 
a  p€ople*t  geniality,  which  ao  giiled  the  wholo  iittion,  that  from  thtim  stepped  forth 
maaten  in  each  teyeral  branch  of  art  and  sciaioe.  Has  not  the  Jewish  nation  likewiad 
such  a  geniality, — a  geniality  in  rBligion  f 

**  The  Gnekfl  vera  not  all  artiBbit  not  all  Phidiaiefl  and  PraxitelefleQ  ;  hat  itill  the 
Greek  nation  was  alone  io  gifted,  as  that  oat  of  ita  roid^t  great  masten  arose.  So  it  waa 
in  Jmlaiam.  Not  all  Jews,  certainly,  were  propheta  ;  and  the  word,  *  Would  God  all  the 
people  were  prophetB  I '  was  onl^'  a  pious  wish ;  and  that  other  word,  '  I  will  pour  out  my 
gpirit  ui^on  all  fl<^'  is  a  promise ;  it  had  not  been  rcalisc'd.  But  for  all  that,  it  is  the 
people  of  I  fcv elation,  out  of  whom,  therefore*  the  specially  distinRuiahed  organs  of  rere- 
lation  went  forth  ;  it  fa  as  if  the  sparks  of  light  bad  been  scattered  abroad  which  were 
then  collected  together  by  the  more  highly  disUsgoished  into  a  ftame.  Judaism  will 
nowise  b«;a  work  of  indirldiials,  but  that  of  the  coUoctiTe  body.  It  is  not  fipokcn  by 
the  God  of  Mobcs,  or  the  God  of  the  proph^^ts,  but  by  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  by  the  God  of  the  wholo  race,  of  the  patriarchs  in  whom  likewise  tlii»  gift,  this 
Intuitional  gase  was  found :  it  is  tho  revtjlation^  which  lived  hidden  in  the  collective 
body^  and  in  the  individuals  formed  the  uniting  centre.  *  larael  (ssys  Jehuda  hn-Lcvi) 
is  the  religious  heart  of  humanity,  which  in  ita  collectire  body  always  maintained  the 
higher  receptivity ;  and  the  mure  signUieant  individual)}  of  the  nation  wore  the  hearts  of 
this  heart* 

"Judaism  is  the  religion  of  truth,  because  the  gaze  into  tho  essence  of  things  is  an 
undeceiving  gaze  ;  it  contemplates  the  unchangeable  and  etemaL  Such  is  its  eteniftl 
substance." 

With  this  apotheosis  of  gonius  in  general  and  of  tho  goniality  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  particular.  Dr.  Oeiger  however  treat*  the  Mosaic  institute  and  the 
Scriptures  with  tho  utmost  froodom.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  Teasel,  a 
vehicle  for  a  reception  of  Divine  truth,  and  for  its  subsequent  communication  to 
tho  whole  human  race,  it  was  necossarj'  that  the  nation  should  l)e  strongly  and 
eharjily  marked  off  firom  other  nations  ;  and  this  would  give  birth  to  many  an 
expros^ion  and  many  a  prescription  breathing  u  spirit  of  bitter  hatred,  *'  man- 
eher  geha^&iger  Ausdruck,  manche  gehaasige  Vorsckrift  ;'*  but,  nevcrtheleBS, 
there  i»  a  gi-aduail  stmg^ling  out  into  moi-e  perfect  clearness.  **  Wo  see  old 
Jacob,  how  eneompassea  by  night  he  ia  compeUed  to  struggle,  and  there 
wrostk^s  a  man  with  him,  iind  he  bnlts  upon  his  thi^h ;  T<ut  he  conquers  still, 
ho  conquei-s  humanly  and  divinely,  and  becomes  the  blea^inf;  of  the  universe." 
The  fourth  lecture?,  which  discourses  apologetic*illy  on  the  subjecta  of  nationality, 
slavery,  and  the  position  of  women,  is  a  vorv  interesting  one. 

Our  author  has  a  vei-y  low  «stiniute  of  the  sacrihcial  institute  and  the 
sacerdotaliBm  of  the  Law.  They  were,  ho  thinks,  tolerated  only,  and  more  akin 
tr*  heathenism. 

In  reference  to  the  priesthood,  no  Plymouth  brother  in  Kngland  or  disciple 
of  Noandf^r  in  Germany  can  lay  greater  stress  than  Dr.  Geiger  does  upon  me 
woi-ds,  **  Yu  are  all  of  you  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation."  The  Aaronio 
priesthood  fell  'vvith  tho  Temple,  and  all  clinging  to  vestiges  of  tho  institution 
now.  and  all  antieij)ation  or  its  restoration  hereafter,  are  utterly  nugatory. 
Sacrifice  and  prioathood  perished  with  the  temple^  and  '*  thus  tho  world-trans- 
forming Idea  of  Judaism  steps  forth  into  manifest  being.*' 

Wo  cnniiot  follow  Dr.  Gei^r  in  hi^  sketch  of  tho  Jewish  history,  though  it 
offers  much  material  both  for  niterosting  Quotation  and  for  criticism.  His  view  of 
Phariaees  and  t^adducces  is  particuljuiy  desen-iug  of  utteution  :  he  thinks  that 
the  Sadducees  (tho  ZadukiU:»)  were  the  priestly  party,  and  that  the  Phari«eeB 
(the  SffHtrated)  wore  those,  who  in  aDtithoais  t^y  the  Zadokites  maintained  the 
priestly  cbaructer  of  all  IsraeUtos,  ujwm  whom  they  were  therefore  led  to  impose 
burdensome  observances  to  mark  their  high-ca^fte  character  as  distinguinhed 
from  other  race.H.  lie  has  lately  published  a  small  hrt>chnre  on  the  subject, 
ontitletl  ".Sadduc^er  mid  Pharisaer;"  an  earlier  work  of  his,  *  *  Ursehrift  und 
UebeTsotznngou  der  Bibol,"  in  which  the  same  subject  is  discussed,  is  cited  by 
Mr,  Twi.Hthiton  in  his  articles  on  PiTAaiSEES  and  Sabbucees  in  tho  •'  Dictionary 
ofthoBibb^" 

With  the  latest  prophets  ending'  vriih  Malachi,  tlio  lime  was  come  that  the 
streutji  uf  Di^-ino  revelation  should  drj^  up.  The  doctrine  of  revelation  was 
closed,  and  thtjn  tnuUtian  was  to  tuke  up  the  "WMrk,  not  revealing  new  truth, 
but  perpetuating  tho  religious  life  of  the  body,  a  power  of  development,  '*  the 
dau^^htor  of  revelation  of  like  high  descent,'^  which  **  never  disappeared  and 
never  will  disappear  within  Judaism,"  '*  the  fountain  which  evennoro  fructifies 
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the  timcH  and  with  Dvery  contact  with  the  outer  world  is  bound  to  shape  the 
times  tinow  according  to  nood.  Like  revinlation,  it  is  an  pfflueDce  of  the  Divine 
Spirits  which  works  within  tJio  collective  body,  selects  its  owu  boarora,  laani- 
fests  itself  in  over  riper  a&d  nobler  thiits,  and  thereby  maintains  the  capiibility 
and  perpetuation  of  lil'w.** 

So  far  us  we  can  understand  Br.  Geiger's  views,  a«  rwelatimi  is  only  an 
illusory  term  to  denote  what  our  spiritual  Deists  call  intuition,  so  traditifm  ia 
only  another  illu(*orv  tenn  to  denote  crittrism.  Miracle  he  ignores  altogether; 
there  ia  not  the  Blignte^t  reference  to  any  Buch  thing  aa  fiirniyhin^'  ground  for 
religious  conviction.  Scripture  he  treats  with  the  utmost  fi-oedoui,  managing 
to  tind  ill  it  that  which  commends  itself  to  his  intuitions,  by  prooeaacA  of  inter- 
pretation  at  time-s  which  savour  more  of  rabbinism  than  sober  axegoflis. 


may 


"  Judaisin  gooe  forth  from  its  own  Belf-certaintv,  from  inner  expcrienc<\  from  a  living 
oonvictiDU,  for  which  it  need^  no  evidence,  and  which  cannot  bo  fully  evidenced." 

»' Judaism,  on  the  contrary  [an  contrasted  with  Chrii*tittnity],  can  diBpenac  with  all 
penonalitiea :  it  can  allow  criticiana  to  work  with  all  freedom  upon  all  tt^  great  men, 
ovea  though  it  went  bo  far— which  it  certainly  Would  only  do  ia  bold  presumption — aa 
to  blot  Mooos  altogether  oat  of  history.  We  should  perhaps  lament  such  an  under^ 
taking ;  but  is  it  Muses,  in  it  any  other  of  those  who  haro  wrought  with  Moat^Ht  upon 
whom  Judaism  i»  built  1-'  The  aoctrine  is  there :  in  that  doctrine  liea  her  belief^  and 
that  doctrine  will  be  maintained." 

This  doctrine,  so  far  as  wo  can  make  out,  ia  just  so  much  (and  no  more)  aa 
be  found,  ifor  example,  in  Mr.  F.  H.  Newman^s  **  Theism. 

Our  readera  wiU  be  prepared  to  find  that  Dr.  Geiger  ha^  no  disposition  to  favour 
Chriiitianity  or  its  Divine  AuOior.  He  is  a  complete  Judaist :  ho  has  no  i-eve- 
Tenoe  for  miracles  or  any  objectivo  intervention  of  Heaven  :  ho  int^trprots  every- 
thing on  the  ground  of  hia  own  intuitions.  Of  coui"ho,  eruch  a  mind  i«  wholly 
inoapfible  of  submi»siou  to  Chriatiau  faith.  We  havw  also  to  add,  that  hi»  treat- 
ment of  the  New  Testament  historj'  is  inaccurate,  and  that  hebetruya  rejjoatedly 
his  having  investigated  it  with  somewhat  of  contemptuous  ha«te. 

The  spirit  of  love  is  a  more  healthful  stimtilant  to  the  intellect  than  the  spirit 
of  jealous  hatred.  We  End  it  so  with  Dr,  Geiger.  In  dealing  with  Christiajiity 
and  its  Founder,  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  phenomena  which  ho  must 
neecLs  regard  with  intf^nse  dislike ;  and  his  treatment  is  accordingly  u  n  >n  i  T-fu  t .  iry 
and  poor.     "\>Tien  fiom  this  ho  returns  to  the  fortunea  of  Judaism  in  r- 

eion,  ho  write.«i  with  an  enthusiasm  and  with  an  intimate  know  1  ^  i-h 
render  him  alike  eloquent  and  instructive. 

There  is  an  ap]>eULUJC  on  Kenan  and  StrauBS  ;  the  former  he  treats  aa  on  idyllic 
lomanoer ;  the  latter  aa  grossly  inconsequent,  in  reyerencing  tbe  Personality  trf 
-Jesus,  which  upon  hia  own  showing  he  has  no  real  erounds  for  estimating.  We 
AM  content  to  leave  Benan,  Strausa,  and  Geiger  to  nght  out  their  battles  aa  they 
can. 

Tliere  ia  a  second  aeries  of  leoturea  on  the  history  of  Judaism  from  the  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Second  Temple  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  we  have  not 
at  present  space  to  diacuas. 
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This  book  has  already  been  reviewed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Owi- 
tempomry  Review  (p.  40).  Yet  wo  think  some  of  our  readei*s  will  be  intcreetted  in 
.Moling  tne  estimate  formed  of  it  by  so  eminent  and  highly  ^^iileda  German  divine 
■a  Dr.  J.  A.  Domer.  Our  extracts  are  taken  from  a  somewhat  lon^  notice  of  the 
work  bearing  his  t^ignature,  which  ajipcarod  in  the  rscont  number  of  the 
JaltrbUchtr  fUr  Dtutscha  Theoktgu. 

**  This  work  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  mo«t  original  In  recant  English  theology,  nay,  one 
of  the  nivire  important  in  the  meet  recent  theological  literature  m  gcncml,  and  d^eivaa 
in  thiA  periodical  the  more  thorough-going  consideration  in  proportion  oa  it  does  not 
^Nfttem  to  hare  boon  hithofto,  in  OertDany,  to  much  estimated  as  it  doacrvos  to  be.  Ilie 
iftnonymowi  author,  whose  work  has  met  with  a  most  rapid  vale  in  Groat  Britain,  ia 
I diftingut»hed  by  very  i-nut  «lti.^ical  training  and  acqunintance  with  bwiks  ;  eapociolly 
|Sn  writiiiga  on  philo:}0]>iu<  ethicjf.  but  also  in  historical  works  of  antiquity.  His  stylo 
tka  Oioal  exoellcncoa  of  good  EogUah  books — transparency,  dofinitonoss,  intolligi- 
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Tnlity  for  the  popular  mind  :  but  it  ia  distuigriu«h*d  adrantageoTwly  from  80  mftny  ot 
them,  which  weiiry  b}'  d^ff^ls^eues8  and  by  coum        '  by  hii  fulneis  of  thought, 

which,  in  pithy  »«trokef«,  regrardlefts  about  the  nf-u  i  rn  of  details^  sets  before  the 

eyes  the  imjig^  which  ho  hns  conceived  of  the  life .- .»k5  of  Jesus  in  oil  the  viracity 

of  life.  And  yet,  with  the  nuinlineaii  which  belong*  to  the  old  Esglisb  style  of  writing, 
be  ImowB  &1m>  how  to  combine  a  grace  which  eepecially  appears  on  thofte  occasiona,  en 
which  he  eofiks  to  ezpreaB  iho  more  tender  chords  of  his  delicately '-trained  mora)  tact 
and  judgment. 

'*  The  author  is  on  Encliahin&n  through  and  through;  alao  so  fur  confined  in  the 
limits  of  the  Engliah  j^mus  of  the  pieaent  day,  as  he  aharea  that  contempt  for  meta- 
physics and  gpecolation  whieii  is  so  usual  with  it.  Only  the  region  of  ethics,  iu  iha 
wi<^eBt  sense  of  the  t^-rm,  and  that  of  natund  science,  enchainji  him.  But  tihica  he 
conceires  in  n  lofty,  comprehensive  sense,  one  might  say  in  the  sense,  both  of  an 
enlightened  Christian  ata teaman  and  philanthropiist,  and  of  an  independent  lay  memb).'r 
of  the  Church,  who  yet  is  with  warm  love  and  far-reaching  insight  devoted  to  her 
intereats ;  and  he  knows  how  in  all  these  respects  to  exhibit  in  a  «biking  and  OTiginAl 
manner  how  indi^pcnaable  Christianity  ia,  aod  what  a  power  of  life  ahe  poaseaiea  etvn 
far  the  prei<ent  tioie^  The  author  ia  acquainted  with  the  aasaulta  of  more  recent  criti- 
ciam  upon  the  Gospr-l* ;  yet  he  does  not  enter  into  critical  inveatigations.  He  triea  a 
wholly  diflVrtnt  path,  which,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  promisee  to  become  alao  of 
great  signiiicance  for  the  questioiis  of  criticiinn,  hv  guthering  together  into  one  ima^? 
what  is  sreneraLly  acknowledged  to  in  the  words,  fortunes,  and  dewda  of  Jesua^  and  Tfv 
oontrj  '  * '  in  the  sharpest  manner  with  all  that  is  before  or  out?! "  "^  "  : 
Most  ^ ;  Hjs  he  enter  nponthe  lofty  declarations  of  Jesue  respect  i  i  :  > 

are  foL;..  ..      .    John  :  so  much  the  more  clearly  it  appears  what  a  loii^.      ,.     , ■.: 

Christ  is  ^ioldod  by  the  Synoptic  Gospels  alone.  But  the  souroee  within  this  range  bo 
regards  with  ?o  frr'sh  nn  eye,  with  bo  intelligent,  healthy,  and  natural  a  glance — ono 
which  will  '  If  bo  led  or  borne  by  any  routine  of  traditional  thought^!,  nnd  ho 

combines  i  's  apart,  nay,  almost  overlooked,  frequently  in  so  suiprising  and 

felicitous  i  I  i  I  rit  there  ia  acarofdy  any  modem  book  which  gives  so  much  the  im- 

pre«siun  oi  j^raphio  presentment  of  the  siibiect  to  the  very  eye  of  the  rt!ad(»r. 

'>  A  (n'lii  1  not  have  written  this  remarkable  book.    There  iru  required  for 

its  composition,  and  tor  tho  finding  out  of  those  &tdcs  of  Christ^s  Pexwm  imd  Work  which 
the  author  »o  eharply  delineates,  on  English  spirit,  to  which  the  pmctioal  and  moml 
aspect.i  of  I  'hristiunity  are  the  main  point,  if  not  everything.  English  is  the  cohim  r 
of  all  whiih  Oirist  meant  to  cstabUsh  as  being  s  *  commonwealth'  or  kinijdom  ;  >;r  l  j 
the  taking'  of  Liw  115  tho  starting-point  for  the  consideration  and  the  detnikd  inve^Ul,';l* 
tiona  whuh  hr  ^nvcs  cif  (  hriflt's  legislation  for  His  kingdom:  hut  the  lOu^^'lish  method 
dcep'rif  itst  H  in  rrfrr- n*  »^  to  law  to  that  genuinely  evangelical  method  which  is  cspe- 
cisdlv  mnintairn  d  by  Lulhf  r;  and  in  the  evangelical  thought  which  he  gives,  the  author 
exhibits  jiW»  \hc  irnmortail  truth  and  perfection  of  what  is  himian," 

After  entering?  fully  into  the  line  of  thought  pursued  in  the  book.  Dr.  Domer 
ooncludea  aa  follows  : — 

**  The  anthor*s  task  evidently  is,  vdth  strict  purpose,  limited  to  the  n  gion  in  which 
the  ethical  impression  of  the  Person  of  Jesne  admits  of  being  {amtroiirt)  judged  and 
checked  ;  trnd  in  this  respect  he  attains  to  many  a  result  which  is  full  of  value  for  Chri^ 
tiw"  ajHjlogetics.  Let  as  only  remember  the  manner  in  which  he  points  to  a  tupt^natwitl 
pauvr  in  Jesus,  as  the  euppoaition  which  cannot  be  foregone,  in  order  that  we  may 
explain  the  especial  kind  of  moral  impteaaion  made  by  Jesus  in  Uis  lowliness,  the 
impression  of  loving  condescension.  But  the  dogmatic  aispect  of  the  problem  he  cannot 
be  allowed  to  leave  ujihandJcd  ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  through  his  too  great  anxiety  to 
keep  aloof  from  what  is  dogmatic,  he  has  already  now  shortened  more  than  he  ought 
the  t  thical  range.  For  does  not  love  to  God  also  belong  to  ethics P  Or  does  ttncondi- 
tional  attachment  to  Jesus  admit  of  being  adequately  explained,  if  in  His  '  giving  of 
Hintself  up  '  for  mankind.  He  did  not  take  account  of  the  guilt  of  mankind  ana  of  their 
nee<l  of  atonement  Y  His  cit>ss  regarded  also  as  iXaarimtov  { Rom.  iii.  25),  in  conjiuictiou» 
of  course,  with  His  whole  person,  is  the  very  focus  01  divine  and  human  ethics.  Koi 
ftainini;  love,  but  GckI's  peace,  is  the  firnt  thiut?  that  flowa  to  us  from  the  Croes.  If  thltf 
lino  of  fliought  had  been  habitiml  with  the  author,  he  would  have  been  in  a  position  for 
recogxiifluig  the  tolerant  or  lilKTal  manner  with  which  C^hrisit  acted  even  in  face  of  tho 
Phoriseea.  He  thinks  that  tho  prayer  on  the  Cross,  '  Father,  forgive  them ;  they  know 
not  what  they  do,*  cannot  bo  referred  to  His  Jewish  enemies,  but  only  to  the  h'oathen. 
But  tho  atonement  or  the  making  of  forgiveness  poasihle  which  Christ  has  in  an  ethical 
way  secured,  has  residing  in  it  a  power  of  a  qtiite  unique  Older,  such  tlmt  whatevei'  kind 
of  sinners  there  could  possibly  be  before  this  highest,  most  absolute  mnnift-station  of 
love,  it  yet  might  bring  these  to  self-refleetiont  imd  strike  Uieir  hearts.  The  disc.rimi> 
nating  '  fan '  h  only  to  be  found  in  tho  hand  of  the  OiM^t^ftf  One,  and  in  no  wise  ia 
men's  worthiness  orunworthinese  detenmned  simply  by  the  moral  quality  which  they 
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bring  with  them  to  Chriiit,  God's  long-euffbrinp  rwicbes  much  forthcr.  It  applies  hUII 
Christ's CroM  and  the  offn  '  ^  '  ti  \\s  a  mains  for  tr  •  --  -  M  >i  --^  !•  '  -  not 
at  first  Approach  with  the  ■>ur  jriving  mm^  — 

bat  with  the  requirement  t  ui  th(\;oy/f*/ tidir  _    ,  _    [.  .  i      :    .  .   ^ue. 

Yet  we  hope  thkt  the  second  part  which  i«  promised  ue,  which  wo  eagerly  iook  for^  wiU 
bring' ua  aomethin]^  further.  Tho  whale  would  bo  llattliiig  in  iiad-tiir  if  fiouicthing 
further  were  not  giTen.  For  there  would  remain  the  ethical  riddle,  both  how  Christ 
could  have  dared  to  make  such  high  claims  oh  to  bring  all  human  li^^^uls  into  depcndencii 
Ufon  Himself,  into  obedience  to  Hj«  Person,  and  to  demand  faith  in  Hi*  Ptr»on  as  lui 
unronditinnol  duty  ;  and  aljo  how  any  man  could  conscir^ntionsly  make  up  hia  mind  tn 
aurrender  himaelf  to  a  man  ao  nncondifcionally  na  Christ  rvriuirfs*.  In  both  pointi  of 
view,  without  a  dogmati*^  haais,  tho  'new  JoruaolGm'  could  not  bo  reoog^niaed  aa  God'« 
work,  which,  planted  in  the  soil  of  humanity,  is  pro  wing  historically  forth  therefrom,  but 
would  be  a  building  which  would  have  como  down  out  of  heaven  suddenly  and  complete 
without  the  necoasar}'  moral  and  historical  moana  far  brinpinp^  it  into  being." 


Pradical  8un8$  Ottidc,  By  an  Englishman  Abroad.  Tonth  Edition.  EiffhteentU 
Thousand.  London :  Simpldn,  MarshaD,  &  Co.  Paris :  A.  &  W.  Galig- 
naui,  &c. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  abeurdest  of  jcruidc'books!.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the 
modem  tourist  habit«,  distortt'd  tiiid  cxa^j^eratwl.  It  seeks  to  inform  u**  how  l»» 
do  Switzerland,  iind  the  adjoining  tlistricta  of  Stivoy,  Piedmont,  and  Northdrti 
Italy,  at  tho  least  poasiblo  outlay  for  g^uid^-book,  ami  with  tJio  least  poasiKtJ 
knowled^  of  tho  ecenery,  towns,  and  history.  Tho  buyer  will  become  boou 
awaro  of  the  truth  of  thu  nsaying,  "An  ubridgmentj  liko  a  brid^,  will  get  yoti 
over  the  river,  but  without  tasting  tho  watur."  The  editor  is  very  fond  «.f 
pointing  out  the  faults  of  Murray — and  they  are  undoubtedly  many  and  inex- 
cusuble— but  we  are  vorj-  much  mistaken  if  tho  traveller  who  goed  out  with  the 
Pracdeul  Guide,  do  not  find  it  n*?t^'e8sary,  before  miiny  days  are  over,  to  add 
Murray  to  it,  purchased  at  a  fabulous  price  at  some  foreign  railway  buHot. 

The  maps  in  the  I*ractical  Guide  arti  beyond  any  description  ridiculous. 
They  ore  congtructed  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  expeuee  of  engraving,  and  simply 
consIiEt  of  a  number  of  straight  lines  and  rectangular  parallelogTanus»  having 
some  such  bearings  relatively  to  one  another,  as  the  objects  indicated  by  them- 
Imagine  tho  practical  usefulness  of  a  map  of  tho  roods  in  a  country,  or  the 
streets  in  a  city,  thua  given  !  These  are  really  enough  to  drive  the  unfortunate 
traveller  mad.  Happy  if,  in  his  first  paroxysm,  he  consign  the  Practical  Guide 
to  the  *'  six-foot"  tijtweon  the  rails.  Wo  have  examined  many  plaoea,  well 
known  to  us,  and  find  the  descriptions  of  the  hotels  ludicrouely  inexact. 
Sometimes,  *'nono  are  recommended,"  whei-e  there  arc  really  good  and  ct/m- 
fortable  houBos ;  sometimes,  the  preference  given  would  simply  entail  on  the 
traveller,  as  similar  preferences  have  before  nowentaUed  on  uis,  thedieagreeablo 
necessity  of  chan^ring  hi?  quarters  at  a  late  hour,  rather  than  trust  himself  to 
his  bed.  The  c«ditor  muat  htive  been  many  years  abroad,  for  his  EngUsh  i* 
sometimes  of  the  funniest,  llius,  for  instance,  he  says  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
monks  of  St.  l^rnard,  * '  which,  extended  so  criiically  to  those  who  can  make  no 
return,  ought  to  be  at  least  as  liberally  acknowledged,*'  &c.  He  caUs  th<> 
Grindelwald  mcr  Ot  (jhic^,  '*a  gratul  sea  of  iipfrozen  icicles."  The  reader  may 
find  some  curiosities,  if  he  willl  look  out  the  references  from  one  part  of  thie 
book  to  another.  Thus,  under  *•  Excursions**  from  Geneva,  we  have  *'  3,  To 
the  Ptrt^  du  Ilhone,  8  mis.  further ;  rail,  |*hour  more,  to  Bellegarde  station, 
Intert'Bting.  Uescribed  fully,  p.  lt>,"  Accordingly  wc  turn  to  p.  16,  and  this  is, 
literally,  all  wo  find: — "*  1  hr.  Bellegarde — Frontier  France,  Switzeiliuid, 
Passport.  SiGirra.  1.  P&rtv  du  /i/K/ne,  whore,  when  low,  the  river  is  *loat*  to 
yiow  beneath  rocks.     10  minutos  from  the  iStation." 

This,  then,  passes  for  **  full  description." 

Wo  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  believe  from  our  examination,  that  this 
book ,  as  a  "  practical  guide,"  is  worthless.  For  our  own  part  we  shoiild  prefer  an 
old  Murray  or  Badeker  to  its  new  pretensions.     "  Mah'm  tmirt  cttm  Phtone,**  Ac. 


Jhroimn :  or.  Odd  onr  Father^  (^nnipotent^  fhnni^mt,  OmnipTtitnf.    By  HOBACfi 
Field,  B.A.  (Lond.)    liondon:  I^ongmans  &  Co.     1867. 

Mtt.  FrsLi)  ha»  in  this  little  book  worked  honestly  and  boMly  on  the  great 
problem  of  all  thinking  men*    Either  God  is  the  doer  of  oil  things^  or  there  are 
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more  gods  than  one.  Patalism  or  Dnalifrm.  This  ^tertiatiye  is  what  one 
minute  b  thought  dri%'es  ua  all  to.  Look  down  through  outward  semblances, 
complicatioDS,  decencies,  compromises,  and  the  bare  forms  of  good  and  evil  are 
Been  in  deadly  conflict.  The  lovely  limbs  of  the  one,  dazzling  pure,  past  poet's 
or  sculptor's  dreams,  glitter  in  contrast  with  the  black  scaly  folds  of  the  other. 
And  these  two  forma  are  the  uHima  ratio  of  our  thought.  Beyond  them  it  can» 
not  penetrate.  How  came  they  there  ?  Why  the  one  so  beautiful  ?  why  th© 
other  so  hideous  ?  Is  God  acting  in  both»  or  only  in  the  fair  one  ?  If  so,  who 
is  acting  in  the  other  ? 

These  inquiries  Mr.  Field  does  not  so  much  pursue,  as  prejudge.  We  are 
not  going  to  quarrel  with  his  prejudgment :  it  is  in  the  main  agreeable  to  that 
result  to  which  the  most  patient  pursuit  could  but  have  led  him.  That  God  is 
the  doer  of  aU  things,  cannot  be  a  wrong  assertion,  whether  arrived  at  before  or 
■Iter  resfloning  the  matter  out.  That  God  permits  (which,  reduced  to  the  Un- 
cage of  theism.  —  enacts)  evil,  appears,  ooa  not  unjustly,  to  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms^  because  evil  is  a-,  or  rather  anti-,  thoiatio.  But  how,  if  evil  be 
neoeesaiT  for  good  ? 

Thus  nir  we  all  a^ree  with  Mr.  Field,  but  not  in  stopping  here.  Stopping, 
we  mean,  when  he  naa  disentangled  this  position  from  some  of  its  apparently 
awkward  consequences.  Men,  then,  become  divided  into  two  daasea— angel, 
devil ;  the  led  by  God's  Spirit,  the  led  by  animal  self:  God  acts  in  both,  evolv- 
ing good  by  the  evil.  But  then,  where  is  responsibility  ?  Why  here :  in  that 
God  enacts,  as  part  of  His  system,  the  seemttig  of  free  will,  not  the  reality ; — that 
were  only  possible  at  the  risk  of  abdication  of  omnipotence: —but  the  reality 
/or  U9. 

Here  it  is  that  we  would  step  in  and  say  to  Mr.  Field,  You  have  placed  tJie 
elephant  on  the  tortoise  :  but  that,  on  what  ?  The  setmitttj  of  free  will  i^suppose 
we  say  that  thus  God.  after  all.  governs  this  world  by  a  ttham  :  can  Mr.  Field 
deny  it?  Certainly  not,  if  he  carries  his  argument  no  further  than  he  has 
dose.  This  seeming  of  free  will — what  place  does  it  hold  in  us  ?  How,  if  it 
reallv  does  induce  responsibility,  is  that  result  brought  about  ?  In  other  words» 
Mr.  i^eld  ends  by  taming  us  loose  in  the  vast  territory  of  human  nature,  path- 
less, mist-enveIo[>ed,  clothed  with  a  light  in  which  the  sun  is  not,  and  bids  us 
find  our  way,  for  he  cannot  fkid  it  for  us. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  indicate  that  way,  but  only  to  criticise  his  procedure. 
With  much  of  his  book  we  heartily  concur :  parts  of  it  are  beautiful  and 
eloquent.  Its  piety  and  cheerfulness,  even  when  on  grounds  full  of  gloom  and 
danger,  are  unfailing. 


A  Stori/  of  Doomt  and  other  Poam,    By  Jean  Iitgelow.    London :  Longmans 

&  Co.     1807. 

This  is  a  volume  of  poems  which  may  be  called  very  good,  good,  or  indifferent, 
according  ns  our  scale  of  excellence  is  marked  upwardi*  from  the  niftjority  of 
writers  in  verse,  or  downwiirds  from  the  great  poets.  Perhaps  wo  ore  in'the 
better  state  of  mind  when  we  judge  severely.  Ihere  is  a  largo  class  of  works 
**  composed  as  a  recreation  in  leisure  hours,*'  *'  published  at  the  solicitation  of  tho 
author  8  friends,"  and  *'  offered  to  the  public  in  tho  hope  that  they  will  afford 
half  fis  much  plcajgure  as  was  derived  from  their  composition,"' — compai-ed  with 
these  Mi^s  Ingelow's  is  poetry  of  a  hi^h  order;  out  it  escems  of  mrnlerate 
quality  when  compared  with  the  workt?,  which,  in  judging  of  poetry,  ought  to 
occupy  the  largest  part  of  our  minds,  or  even  when  coraj)arod  with  those  of 
secondary  writers, — such,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  or  the  lato  Mr» 
dough, — who  yet  posiM?fi8  a  poetical  gift  precious  and  |)ecaliai*ly  their  own.  We 

E  express  our  opinion  of  "A  3tory  of  D(X»m,  and  other  Poems  "  with  almost 
>ct  accumcy  by  placing  this  second  volume  of  Miss  Ligtdow  on  an  exact 
.  with  her  tirst.  We  tind  in  it  no  docliiie ;  nor  do  wo  tina  progress. 
"A  Story  of  Doom,"  the  story  of  Noah  and  his  family  before  the  Floods  how 
tho  ma^er  shipwright  went  abroad  and  j>reached  to  the  giants  concerning  the 
coming  destruction,  how  Japhet  refused  in  marriage  a  maiden  who  was  a  ^ve, 
and  afterwards  hod  her  to  wife,  how  Methuselah  was  old  and  prophesied,  and 
how  the  Dragon  wrought  evil  in  the  earth,  is  of  more  ejii*;  breadtli  and  sub- 
stance than  any  former  poem  of  the  author.  There  is  much  to  commend  in  tho 
invention  and  the  style.  Still  to  our  minds  the  poem  is  a  failure,  the  story  and  its 
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aocessories  not  compelling  oiir  assont.  Wo  foel  as  if  we  ought  to  admire,  applaud* 
do  ererytliing  except  credit  it, 

**  Lauranoe/*  an  English  love  story,  is  yery  good,  and  can  stand  compariRjn 
with  anything  Mibs  Ingelow  has  writton  in  the  way  of  narrative.  Here  is  the 
heroin©  gone  m  search  of  health  to  Devon  :— 

**  And  Muriel  lay,  and  faded  with  the  year  1 
Sho  lay  at  the  door  of  death,  that  opened  not 
To  take  her  in ;  for  when  the  days  once  more 
Began  a  little  to  increaae,  ahe  felt — 
And  it  was  sweet  to  her,  ahe  was  ao  young — 
She  felt  a  longing  for  tho  timo  of  flowers, 
And  dreamed  that  she  was  walking  in  that  wood 
With  her  two  feet  among  the  primroBoa, 

Then  when  the  viokt  opened,  she  roso  up 
And  walked  ;  tho  tender  leaf  and  tender  light 
Did  solace  her ;  hut  she  was  white  and  wan, 
Tho  shadow  of  that  Muriel  in  the  wood. 
Who  liatened  to  thofte  deadly  words. 

And  now 
Empurpled  seas  h^an  to  blush  and  bloom, 
Dovoa  made  sweet  moanine,  and  the  gaeldtr  rose, 
In  a  great  stillness  dropped,  and  over  dropped, 
Hor  wealth  about  her  feet  i  and  there  it  lay, 
And  drifted  not  at  all.     The  lil»c  spread 
Odorous  ossenco  round  her ;  and  full  oft, 
When  Muriel  felt  the  warmth  her  pulses  cheer. 
She,  &ded,  sat  among  the  Maylime  bloom, 
And  with  a  rereront  ijniet  in  her  soul. 
Took  back — it  was  Hw  will — her  time,  and  sat 
Learning  again  to  live." 

The  other  poems  ar©  chiefly  lyrical,  with  two  exooptionjs — **Tho  Dreams 
that  came  True,"  a  narrative  fioeni  in  rhymed  metre,  and  a  fublo  or  allegory, 
*•  Gladys  and  hor  Island,"  sbowing  the  advantages  of  the  poetical  tompera- 
mont.  This  fable  brings  out  a  thought  which  is  a  fayoarito  with  Miss  Ingolow, 
which  appeared  in  "Honours"  and  elsewhere  in  the  former  Tolume,  and 
raippears  in  *'  Borainioa,*'  another  poem  of  the  present — that  to  possess  joy 
wo  have  simply  to  accept  our  inheritance  of  joy  and  beauty  in  the  world,  our 
xuiturol  rights  m  the  earth  and  sea  and  sky  \- — 

'*  Inherit.     Let  thy  day  bo  to  tiy  night 
A  t^er  of  good  tidings ;" 

or,  68  it  may  bo  sung  instead  of  said :— 


I  take  tho  land  to  my  breast 
In  her  coat  with  daisies  fine ; 

For  mo  are  the  hills  in  thoir  best. 
And  all  that's  miade  is  mine. 


I  grant  to  the  king  his  reign, 
Let  us  yield  him  homage  dae ; 

But  orvr  the  lands  there  are  twain^ 
O  king,  1  must  rule  as  you." 


The  lyrical  poems  of  this  volume  are  on  tho  whole  inferior  to  those  which 
first  made  us  love  tho  writings  of  Miss  Ingelow.  One  which  is  suggested  by 
the  stealing  up  to  port  of  a  long  ijxpected  ship  in  the  grey  of  early  dawn,  ''  The 
Coming  in  of  tho  '  Mcnnaiden'  "  (a  poem  which  wo  saw  ridiculed  by  a  writer 
of  vulgar  popularity  on  its  first  appearance  in  tho  A  rgo&y),  ia  almost  perfect, 
and  perhaps  tho  best  thin^  in  tho  book ;  and  we  much  admire  ' '  Sand 
Martiiis,"  ''  A  Eavon  in  a  ^Vhitfc<  Chine,"  and  *'  Sea  Mews  in  Winter  Tmio.'* 

Tho  poetrj'  of  Mins  Lugolow  faib  to  reach  a  high  level  rather  in  consequence 
of  a  deficiency  of  pasiiion,  thought,  and  aensuoua  feeling,  than  through  uny 
potitTvn  nf],  T,f  OH.  Tho  ono  poHitivG  ofl'ence  which  there  is  [and  which  it  may  l>e 
^ft^i  •),  appears  in  a  style  of  pseudo-simpliGity,  which  is  deliboratoly 

adpjv  I  Ml  the  mipression  that  the  simplicity  is  genuine.  An  example  of 
Hiis  will  be  found  in  tho  introductioii  to  "Songs  on  the  Voices  of  Birds,"  a 
eonretsation  lM?tween  a  child  and  a  boatman,  in  which  the  child*a  talk  i** 
ilaborately  childish,  and  the  lx)atnian*i!)i  boatman -liko  to  excess.  Or  take  tho 
Jbllowing  as  an  example  :— Niloiya,  Noah's  wiio.  looks  forward  to  flouting  ia 
"- »  Ark  with  foar  ;— 

▼OL,   VI,  K 
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"  Sir,  I  am  much  afridd :  I  would  not  bear 
Of  riding  on  the  watera :  look  you^  sir. 
Better  it  were  to  die  with  you  by  hand 
Of  them  that  hate  ua,  than  to  live,  ah  me ! 
Kolling  among  the  fturows  of  the  unquiet^ 
UncoBBecrate,  unfrieni&yi  dreodfol  sea.'* 

The  following  false  rhyme  ought  to  be  remoTed : — 

"  With  mvoury  rooming  meats  they  spread  the  board, 
But  Justice  Wilvermoro  will  walk  abroad.'*  (p.  16.) 

Ajid  we  must  enter  a  protest  (and  so  bring  our  ungraciouB  duty  of  fault- fin  fling- 
to  an  end)  against  the  use,  so  frequent  in  thii^  volume,  of  capital  lottera.  Words 
and  entire  lines  are  printed  in  cxinspicuous  characters  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  bo  made  to  feel  their  special  importance.  See,  for  example,  pp.  21,  46-47, 
66,  72,  129,  189-90.  There  is  something  painfully  inartistic  in  this.  The 
reliance  on  mechanical  assistance  in  a  real  waj  wounds  our  sonfflbLLity ;  and  all 
the  genius  of  the  printora  of  souRation  advertiflements  could  not  make  a  feeble 
poem  k'fij*  feeble.  But  it  might  help  to  apoil  a  beautiful  poem,  la  it  a  crime 
to  try  to  decide  the  matter  by  an  ox]>eriment  on  Wordsworth.  ? 

"  A  violet  by  a  moesy  stone  **  She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

Iliilf  hiiden  from  the  eye ;  WTien  Lucy  ceased  to  he ; 

Fair  as  a  rtar  when  only  oke  But  she  ia  in  her  grave,  and  oh, 

Ik  ahining  in  the  sky.  The  difference  i^  to  me." 

We  anticipate  the  reader's  shudder. 


Bhipiorecki  0/  Faith  :  Three  Sermoiu  prmthtd  hf/ore  the  Universiiy  of  Camhridge 
in  May^  1867,  By  EiciiAHD  CiiETEjfix  TiLEXCrn,  D.D,,  Archbitihop  of 
DubKn.    London  and  Cambridge :  MacmiOans,     1867. 

TiiERK  is  one  reason  why  we  are  fortred  to  regret  the  advancement  to  high 
8tition  of  men  who  have  been  able  and  laborioua  with  their  pen.  Their  hours  of 
thought  are  encroached  upon,  their  Btores  of  rich  material  cease  to  accumulate : 
tiiey  are  Biill  called  upon  for  the  gpeocb,  the  sermon,  the  review  ;  but  their 
latter  performances  lag  behind  their  former  reputation :  in  estimating  them  now, 
we  are  obUged  to  load  the  Bcalc  with  weight  finc^m  the  past,  to  prevent  its  kicking 
the  beam.  And  as  they  fail  in  power,  eo  in  originality.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  their  earlier  ojfforts,  often  detect  them  '*  S-essing  the  tombs  of  long-forgotten 
mooda  with  llowers,"  and  presuming  that  others  have  enough  lost  the  memory 
of  that  first  vigour  of  theirs,  to  allow  them  to  draw  upon  it  for  effect,  now  that 
toils  and  intrigues  of  office  have  tied  and  cramped  their  thoughts. 

That  ArchbiBhop  Trench  eliould  not  form  an  exception  to  this  exporionce, 
need  bo  no  matter  of  surprise.  Some  of  us  have  vritnessed  the  frequent  self* 
repetitions  oven  of  the  readiest  in  eloquence  of  our  English  bishops :  know  by 
heart  his  most  CTaphic  and  most  fervently-whispered  descriptions:  can  toU 
exactly  when  "the  little  cloud,  nearest  the  sunken  8im,  and  drenched  in  his 
goidoa  light,"  is  coming.  "VVbat  wonder  then,^if  even  that  exuberant  fancy  is 
sometimes  overtaxed,— that  one  whose  genius  is  far  more  ponderous,  and  less 
easily  promi)ted  to  action,  should  show  symptoms  of  loss  of  originality  and 
power  r  Tnat  advancing  years  may  also  contribute  to  account  for  this,  must  of 
coureo  be  coiicoded*  Tt  was  curious  and  sail,  the  other  day,  to  i-ead  that  cento 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  about  Niagara  :  to  see  the  athlete  in  the  race  of  thought  of  1832 
again  vested  in  his  motley  livery,  but  dmply  now,  as  he  himself  would  phrase 
it,  *'  a  si>ectaclo  to  gods  and  men. ' 

That,  however,  no  such  Bpoctacl©  haa  been  furnished  by  Archbishop  Trench, 
any  reader  of  these  sermons  T^-ill  easily  eonvinco  himself.  There  is  the  old 
w^^'iglity  paUios,  the  old  simplicity  of  earnest  belief; — we  may  add,  the  same 
amiable  timitlity,  and  ibar  of  sti'ong  thoughts  and  words,  oven  when  the  sense 
requires  tliem.  But  with  these  there  is  unquestionably  a  failure  of  native 
vigour,  and  a  aiitfening  up  still  further  of  a  stj'lo  which  was  always  laboured 
and  shackled  enough. 

The  three  instances  of  **  shipwreck  of  the  faith  "  which  the  Arcbbishop  selecte, 
are  Balaam,  Saul,  and  Judas  Iscariot.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  tlireo, 
it  would  f^eem  as  if  no  one  who  retuinj?  in  his  memorj^  tlie  magnificent 
sermon  of  Butler  con  easily  tolerate  mere  dilutions  of  it.     It  would  have  been 
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fhr  better,  to  our  mindt  if  Arclibbhop  Ti-onch  had  simply  qiiotM  those  parts  of 
his  Bormon  whcme  Bonae  i^peats  Butler,  in  the  weightj'  and  awful  words  which 
nimu  who  have  read  them  can  forget.  The  sketch  of  the  career  of  Saul  is 
neither  new  nor  strikingly  worked  out.  Such  a  mind  as  Dr.  Trench's,  coming 
■in  contact  with  the  darke«t  tragedy  of  all  history,  could  not  fail  to  bring  out  its 
ijnost  salient  points  eamestiy  and  solemnly;  hut  when  we  have  said  that,  wo 
have  aaid  all.  With  such  an  audienco  as  his,  how  many  obvious  practical  les- 
8008  mi^ht  havo  been  drawn  ;  how  many  most  interesting  diiTereiicea  pointed 
cmt  in  historical  and  fictitiou.H  narallols  familiar  to  hia  hearers  ! 

We  are  §lad  to  find  the  Arcnbishop  adopting  the  only  reaaonahle  solution  of 
the  otherwise  inexplictible  scene  at  Endor — that  the  appearance  of  Samuel  was 
rca/,  and  unexpected  aliko  by  Saul  and  the  enchantress :  an  interpoeition  of  Ghod, 
answering  by  Himself  when  nothing  but  imposture  wa«  intended.  The  close  of 
the  estimato  of  Saul's  character  is  striking : — 

"  At  the  opening  of  my  discoarso,  I  in\*ited  you,  my  hrethjen,  to  recogniso  the  finer 
tilement^  which  the  character  of  Saul  diiipIayB.  But  I  muat  beseech  you  now  not  to 
Io«e  sight  of  the  Trry  Bignificant  fact  that  all  these  display  themselves  {i%i  the  outset 
of  his  career  :  that  tht^y  gnidually  fade  and  fall  from  him  j  the  humility,  Uio  peuorosity, 
the  disregard  of  slighbi  offored  to  himaelf,  with  whaterer  else  of  better  he  may  have 
owned  At  1^  flr«t ;  pride,  meanwhilcT  and  capricCp  and  jealou«y»  and  cruelty,  an  exces- 
sive  avenging  of  himself,  and  nt  laijt  an  open  contempt  and  defiance  of  God,  coining  in 
their  room :  until  of  all  the  high  quaUtiee  which  he  once  owned,  only  the  courage,  la«t 
gift  to  forsake  a  man,  often  abiding  wh<?n  every  other  has  departed,  until  this  only 
remains.  I  know  not,  brethren,  whether  the  world  has  anything  to  show  at  all  so 
fnonmlu]  as  the  spectacle  which  we  have  here,  namely,  the  gradual  breaking  down 
trndra:  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world,  imder  the  influence  of  unresisted  temptations, 
of  a  lofty  soul ;  the  anworthy  close  of  a  life  worthily  begun : — as  though  some  clear 
and  rolling  river  shoidd  lose  itself  in  a  sullen  and  ste^ant  marsh,  instead  of  brioging 
in  due  time  the  rolome  of  its  tributary  and  ever* waxing  waters  to  the  main  **  (p.  51). 

The  concluding  sermon,  on  the  traitor  Judas,  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  throe. 
It  may  be  that  too  heavier  col  ours  and  darker  lines  of  this  picture  better  suited 
the  <diaract©r  of  Dr,  Trench's  genius,  which  has  about  it,  even  at  it«  lightest,  a 
ceitain  maasiveness  and  ^loom.  There  is  much  in  this  sermon  that  is  nobly  and 
even  elo<[U6utly  put.  Stdl»  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  has  not  even  ap- 
proached the  solution  of  that  most  mysterious  of  Scripture  chamcters.  The 
theory  that  mere  disappointment  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  promised  splen- 
doar  oltho  kingdom  turned  love,  or  at  all  events  admiration,  into  the  deadliest 
hate,  is  surelv,  of  all  hypotheses,  the  least  adequate  to  account  for  the  strange 
incidents  of  the  betrayal  and  remorse  of  Judas ;  while  of  Dr.  Trenches  account 
of  our  Lord's  adoptin*:?  him  as  one  of  His  chosen  ones — '*  Wo  shall  best,  I  think, 
say,  that  love  hopoth  all  things" — we  cannot  but  remark  that,  had  the  sentence 
occurred  in  '*  Ecce  Uomo,"  the  keen  censors  of  that  thoughtful  book  would  at 
once  havo  spied  latent  heresy.  And  while  no  one  suspects  here  what  many 
w«re  eager  to  believe  there,  yet  neither  can  wo  help  observing  how  entirely  in- 
odequAte  such  an  account  must  necessarily  be,  unacoompanied  by  any  rrnerve  of 
the  mfinito  depths  of  that  heart  and  purpose  of  Him,  wnose  ways  and  thoughts 
are,  and  are  not,  as  ours. 

We  had  marked  just  a  fow  blemishes  for  notice.  Ono  was,  that  Dt»  Trench 
is,  T>erha])s,  hurdlv  justified  in  the  dark  estimate  of  Dcmas,  which,  in  common 
witii  others,  he  forms  (p.  5):  **  Who,  loving  this  present  world,  preferred  to 
cast  in  his  lot,  and  to  take  his  doom  with  the  world  which  he  loved."  For, 
while  it  is  impossible  to  denj'  that  there  is  a  reproach  of  worldliness  cast  on  him 
in  St.  Patil's  complaint,  we  must  remember  that,  at  all  events,  ho  is  mentioned 
in  the  same  category  with  others,  of  whose  honourable  missions  there  can  hardly 
}>e  a  doubt ;  and  that,  seeing  the  deEnite  locality  of  Demas'e  mission  is  stated  to 
bo  the  wealthy  Thessalonica,  it  may  well  be  that  the  reproach  amounted  to  no 
more  than  this — that  he  had  preferred  a  work  of  compai*ative  ease  oud  comfort  to 
ministering  to  the  apostle  in  his  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

In  BC*mo  places  there  ajjpeara  in  tne  Archbishop's  stvlo  a  curious  incongniity 
of  illustrati<jn  and  of  the  use  of  words.  He  seems  unable  to  see  that  Ids  applica- 
tion of  certain  terms  will  fall  groteatniely  on  the  ear.  W©  havo  one  instance  m  the 
Bsme  p,  5,  where,  having  spoKen  of  Balaam,  Saul,  and  Judas,  and  then  of  some 
lesser  fallers  away  from  ^od,  he  says,  '*  At  the  same  time,  the^  attain  not  to  the 
firti  three,*'  Surely  the  idea  thus  introduced  is  altogether  incongruous.  The 
woids  used  (^  Sam.  xziii,  19]  of  ascent  in  excellence,  cannot  be  applied  to  lapso 
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into  degradation,  without  brinKmg  in  a  train  of  imagos  with  which  thui  latter 
has  nomiog  iu  conimoD.  We  navo  another  instance  in  a  very  curious  pas8ag«) 
on  p.  74 : — "  Kostat  evil  ut  the  beginniug,  when  it  is  weak  and  you  aro  stronc: ; 
but,  after  a  little  allowaiitie,  tho  conditions  will  be  reveraed,  and  you  wiU  be 
and  it  strong.     BUitid  is  he  who  takdh  tkete  liiUe  ones  of  Fi  "d 

thdh  thern  againH  the  $tone»  of  Ood'i  law***  We  axe  aware  that  this  n 

the  words  luw  a  sanction  in  those  stores  of  patriatio  exegesis  with  wiueu  The 
,  'chbishop  is  bo  familiur  (see  Augustine  on  this  Bnlm:  "qui  sunt  parvoli 
Babylonin?  ?  nascenteB  maleo  cupiditates  .  .  ,  ad  petram  elide  i  potra  antem 
erat  Chii^tus  ") ;  but  we  venture  to  think  that  such  precedent  would  have  been 
most  honoured  by  being  left  without  a  following. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  exprens  our  earnest  hope  that  these  three  aermona, 
utt^arod  in  such  a  place  and  by  such  a  person,  may,  even  though  undistinguished  by 
original  or  thorough  treatment  of  their  subject ,  have  left  a  solemn  impression  on 
inany  minds  in  that  interoating  audience,  and  may  contribute  to  the  avo;  '* 
in  these  perilous  times,  of  shipwrecks  of  the  faith. 

Turning  to  the  East  at  i^«  Creeds  a  SuperdUiom  Outtom,  utiscrivhtral  amd  tin* 
mUhoHitd  by  the  Church*  A  Bennon.  By  T.  0.  Price*  M^A.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Augustiao's  the  Leas^  Bristol.    Bristol :  Chilcott.    London :  MiiciDtosh. 

ly  this  sermon  llr.  Price  combats  and  slays ^  as  any  one  may  combat  and 
slay,  an  enemy  who  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Among  the  customs  which 
(ingered  in  portions  of  our  (%urch,  and  are  now  being  solemnly  imposed  on  us 
as  obligatory,  none  is  more  silly  and  nonsODsii^al  than  the  so-called  **  turning  to 
the  east"  at  the  Creed.  We  say  *' so-called,"  for  the  "oast"  is  sometimes 
west,  north,  south,  or  an^"  'quarter,  so  long  as  the  due  wheeling  about  ia 
observed.  With  patristic  sentiment  in  sut5i  a  matter,  w©  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do ;  and  the  only  symbolism  to  be  pleaded  for  the  custom  is  one 
that  point-blank  condemns  it — the  fact  of  the  east  being  the  source  of  light* 
For  on  this  very  account  it  was  that  God's  people  of  old  were  taught  to  abomi- 
nate the  position  :  see  Ezek.  viii.  la,  16. 

It  is  refreshing,  in  these  dava  of  conscientiouR  disingianuousneBS,  to  find  issue 
joined,  as  it  is  joined  by  Mr.  "Pi-ic^j,  on  the  simple  and  honest  sense  of  our  Com- 
munion  Eubricij.  According  to  that  sense,  there  can  be  little  diaibtthat  any 
clergyman  who  wheels  eastward,  vnth.  his  back  to  the  people,  during  the  Nicene 
Creed,  nain  in  violation  of  tlxo  p\mn  order  of  the  Prayer- Book.  With  regard  to 
the  congregation  J  the  practice  is  not  worth  the  attempt  to  put  it  down  or  pro- 
hibit it.  It  i-emains  in  our  colleges  and  cathedrals,  which  have  always  rather 
tardily  received  improvementa ;  and  we  can  only  look  to  the  return  of  our 
sound  Heformation  oommon-Genae,  to  raise  English  churchmen  above  its 
obaervance. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  CoNTustPOftARV  Rbvtbw. 

London,  Augmt  6,  1867. 
^SiR,7— I  observQ  that  a  writer  Ml  tiie  current  number  of  the  Contempouaev  Kbview 
has  hem  good  cnongh  to  jwiu*  a  perfect  torrvnt  of  indigTiab'on  and  contrffi;t)t  upcn  nio 
for  havingy.aa  ha  aaya,  *'  inJornn>a  tho  world  ilmt  tho  Mosca  of  Micimel  Angolo  is  a  com* 
bination  of  costermonger  and  prixe- fighter,  or  woida  to  that  effect.**     Permit  nn'  to  sav 
that  my  words  were  lny  no  moans  '*ti:>  that  effect."     I  said  ("Hist,   of  Rationalism,^' 
vol.  i.  p.  274)  thai  the  "  Mosea — half  prise^fighter,  half  Jupiter  Ihnana — is  certainly  the 
oxtremo  antithesis  of  tho  meekest  man  in  all  the  world."     What  I  meant  to  convey 
was,  that  th<)  genius  of  1^1.  Angelo  wjlb   exoeedmgly  mifit  to  represent  the  pr^nllt  r 
and  more  religious  type  of  beauty  ;  that  tho  sublimity  of  the  Mones  ia  much  1-1' 
of  a  tnistful  prophet  than  of  an  angrj-  pagan  deity  (whom  your  reviewer,  by  a  8  t 
aaaooiation  of  idttts,  cnnfuscs  with  u  codUrmonger) ;  and  that  even  that  'suljli;.:::;  . 
impaired  by  whjit  appears  to  mc  tho  <^xtmi*agant  mii«?ular  development  of  tho  arms. 
As  your  readers  \ydi  douhtloaa  have  inffrred  that  I   wm  altogothGr   unable   to   pigio 
anything  either  snblimo  or  beautiful  in  Michael  Angel o — whom  I  had  a  little  befor<^ 
described  ta  "  tho  greatest  of  modern  sculptors  "—and  as  the  wriU^r,  hanng  in  tho 
first  place  put  absolute  nonsense  into  my  mouth,  has  proceeded  to  Iwiae  a  violent 
invcctivQ  upon  lus  misquotation,  I  trust  th&t  you  will  do  me  the  aimplo  jtutico  of 
inserting  in  youi'  next  number  theso  few  Hues  of  explanation. 

Your  obedient  oervont, 

W.  £<  H.  Lbgky. 
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WILLLUI  LAW,  AND  HIS  INFLUENCE  ON 
HIS  AGE. 


L  NoUm  md  MatgnaU/or  an  Ade^mbtSiefnfh^t^ikt  cdleLtatiHl  Dtcine 
and  Tkamifiker,  WUhitm  Law,    (l*rinted  for  Printte  CinuliUioa.) 

n.  The  IJttrnrjf  R^HQOH  of  Jo/in  B^rom.  Edited  t»7  JOUV  PabxDTSOX, 
DJ>,    (Cbcctbam  Society.    ld,&7.) 


Til  E  Church  of  England  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  William 
Law,  a  debt  wbieh  is  perhapa  not  adequately  acknowledged  nor 
understxKKl.  But  few  men  of  the  present  day  have  even  seen  Law's 
works,  fewer  still  have  read  and  considered  them.  The  nine  volumes 
of  thciu  which  havt;  been  published  are  a  tscarce  book,  and  many  of  his 
works  arc  not  contained  in  these  volumes,  some  being  in  all  proba- 
bility utterly  lost.  Of  Law  no  biography  exists  worthy  of  the  name, 
althougli  the  materially  for  constructing  one  arc  neither  few  nor 
ity.  The  extraordinoiy  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
n  laborious  attempt  to  bring  together  these  materials,  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  an  adequate  lilc  of  Law.  But  the  diligent  and  enthu- 
ftiaatic  writer  despairs  of  finding  a  competent  biographer  for  his 
favourite,  so  transcendent  is  the  genius  (according  to  him)  of  this 
great  divine  and  Thconopher.  We  may  add  that  should  a  writer  be 
discovered  to  suit  his  requirements,  he  would  not  be  a  fitting  biogra- 
pher for  Law,  for  his  gromid  of  admiration  for  Law  is  his  mysticism, 
and  mysticism  cannot  be  made  intelligible  or  attractive  to  the  unini* 
tiated.  But  William  Law  has  far  higher  merits  than  those  of  the 
mystic.  As  a  controversialist,  among  the  most  logical,  keen,  exact,  and 
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condusive  that  the  Church  of  England  has  produced ;  aa  a  moralist, 
plain,  impressive,  exalted;  as  a  champion  of  practical  religion 
in  the  midst  of  a  material,  scoffing,  and  corrupted  age — he  challenges 
the  admiration  of  all  good  men.  When  Law  lived  and  wrote,  practi- 
cal religion  in  this  land  may  be  hold  to  be  not  unfairly  represented 
by  Dr.  Trapp,  and  his  famous  book  on  the  "Sin  and  Folly  of  being 
Righteous  overmuch ;  "  popular  theology  foimd  a  fitting  exponent  in 
Bishop  Hoadly,  and  his  "  Plain  Account  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;"  and  the  morality  of  the  day  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  tho 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  went,  night  after 
night,  to  the  play-house,  to  hear  and  enjoy  the  filthj'  licentiousness 
of  Dr}'dcn,  Wychcrley,  Congreve,  and  Fielding.  Who  can  say  how 
much  of  the  reaction  against  this  debasement  was  prepared  by  the 
grave,  learned,  and  devout  man,  who  could  handle  his  pen  like  a 
master,  who  was  ready  to  do  battle  against  every  form  of  evil,  who 
annihilated  Hoadly,  abashed  Dr.  Trapp,  refuted  Warburton,  and 
exposed  the  shallowness  of  Tindal,  who  boldly  rebuked  the  blatant 
vice  of  the  theatre,  and  hy  his  "  Christian  Perfection  "  and  "  Serious 
Call "  drew  out  from  among  the  mass  of  carelessness  and  profanity 
some  master  spirits  who  were  to  begin  the  regeneration  of  their  age?* 
This  man  has  higher  claims  upon  us  than  his  mysticism  ;  and  those 
transcendental  and  unintelligible  rhapsodies  which  Mr.  Walton  has 
heaped  up  in  his  "  Materials,"  are  by  no  means,  in  our  judgment,  the 
most  fitting  monument  to  the  "  sublime  genius  of  William  Law." 
We  are,  however,  grateful  to  Mr.  Walton  for  having  got  together 
many  interesting  facts  about  the  life  of  Law,  and  as  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Byrom's  Diary  by  the  Cheetham  Society  furnishes  us  with  a 
great  mass  of  additional  particulars  respecting  him,  we  propose  to 
endeavour  to  sketch  the  work  and  influence  of  William  Law  in  those 
profane  and  licentious  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast. 

William  Law  was  bom  at  the  small  town  of  King's  Cliffe,  in 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1687.  His  father  was  a  grocer  and 
chandler.  He  was  sent  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1705,  and,  after  graduating,  was  elected  Fellow  of  that  Society 
in  1711,  whereupon  he  took  holy  orders.  He  retained  his  Fellowship 
till  1716,  when  by  reftising  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  George  I. 
he  forfeited  it,  together  with  all  prospect  of  advancement  in  tho 
Church.  Of  the  second  great  batch  of  nonjurors,  of  whom  Law  was 
one,  but  little  is  known,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  subject 
would  well  repay  investigation.    We  know,  however,  that  Law  joined 

*  The  state  of  religion  at  this  period  is  well  described  hy  a  writer  quoted  by  Dr. 
Parlciiieon — Mr.  Piers,  Vicar  of  Bexley,  said  "that  Deism,  together  with  the  formal 
outward  profession  of  the  Gcspel,  is  all  the  religion  that  is  (generally  speaking)  left 
among  ti8."—Bytom'l  Diary,  ii  249,  nott. 
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witli  Blackburn  in  opposm«T  the  Umujtfrs^  (the  ultra-Ritualists  of  those 
days),  and  that  though  he  would  not  support  tho  new  dynasty,  he  con- 
tinued all  his  life  eminently  faithful  to  the  Church  of  England.  A  letter 
of  Law's,  written  on  the  occasion  of  his  resigning  his  Fellowship,  does 
him  great  credit.  *•  I  expected  to  have  had  a  greater  share  of  worldly 
advantages  than  what  I  am  now  likely  toenjoy,hut  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  if  I  am  not  happier  for  this  trial,  it  will  he  my  own  fault."t  At 
this  time  ho  drew  up  a  paper  of  "  Rules  for  his  Future  Conduct," 
vhich  exhibits  the  deepest  sense  of  religious  obligation.  William 
Law  quitted  Cambridge  soon  after  the  loss  of  his  Fellowships  and  his 
father  and  mother  being  now  dead,  went  to  reside  in  Loudon,  though 
it  is  not  clear  what  means  he  had  of  support.  His  first  appearance 
as  a  writer  was  in  the  famous  Bangorian  controversy,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  among  all  the  great  phalanx  of  divines  who 
assailed  the  latitudinarian  Bishop*  there  was  none  who  handled  the 
preposterous  statements  made  by  him  more  ably,  and  exposed  his 
sophistries  more  thoroughly,  than  the  young  nonjuror.  The  compiler 
of  the  **  Materials  ^'  does  not  dwell  with  much  complacency  upon  this 
first  performance  of  his  hero,  but  takes  occasion  to  point  out  that  the 
High  Church  principles  which  appeared  in  Law's  first  work,  were 
atYerwards  laid  aside  by  him.  Wo  cannot  agree  with  him  on  these 
points.  Wo  admiro  Law  as  a  staunch  and  heai'ty  defender  of  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  grieve  over  those  mystical 
tendencies  which  at  length  led  him  into  strange  utterances,  and  made 
him,  if  not  impugn,  yet  grievously  undervalue,  the  dogmatic  teaching 
of  the  Church.  The  one  point  on  which  Law  imsparingly  and  tri- 
imiphautly  follows  up  Hoadly  throughout  the  "  Throe  Letters  '*  which 
he  wrote  against  him,  is  the  Bishop's  unfortunate  and*  in  fact,  purely 
heathen  assertion  that  sincerity  is  all  that  is  required  in  religion. 
**  A  man*s  title  to  God's  favour  cannot  depend  upon  his  actual  being 
or  continuing  in  any  particular  method,  but  ujwn  his  real  sincerity 
in  the  conduct  of  his  conscience."{  A  young  and  talented  contro- 
versialist could  scarcely  desire  a  better  opening  than  this,  and  William 
Law  made  a  good  use  of  it.  His  vigorous  imd  pointed  hits  dis- 
tinguished him  among  the  number  of  wi'iters,  amounting  to  several 
hundreds,  who  took  part  in  that  noisiest  of  controversies,  and  Dr. 
Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London,  tried,  by  the  offer  of  preferment,  to  secure 
the  services  of  so  able  a  writer  for  the  Church.  Law,  however,  was 
fiiithful  to  his  nonjuring  principles,  and  d«*clined  the  offers  made  to 
hiiii.  But  more  o|>en  and  unblushing  forms  of  unbelief  thim  those 
countenanced  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  soon  came  in  LawV  way,  and 
engaged  his  powerful  pen.      There  is  scarcely  a  better  specimen  of 

•  LaUibiiiy*!  *•  History  of  the  Nonjurow,"  p.  371.  t  "  Matoruila,"  p.  Sii. 

t  Hoadly'*  •*  Preservative/'  p.  90. 
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crushing  irony  than  that  wdth  which  he  annihilated  the  licentious 
blasphemies  of  the  "  Fable  of  the  Bees; "  and  in  his  answer  to  Tindal's 
**  (Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,"  he  sometimes  rises  into  real 
eloquence,  while  never  for  a  moment  letting  go  his  tenacious  grasp  on 
the  fallacies  which  he  is  employed  in  refuting.  In  the  year  1726 
Law  published  his  tract  against  stage  entertainments,  proving  him- 
self therein  a  worthy  successor  to  Jeremy  Collier.  The  utter  pollu- 
tion of  the  stage  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  fully  justified  the 
unreserved  condemnation  which  he  expressed,  in  demonstrating  the 
**  absolute  unlawfulness  "  of  such  a  sink  of  iniquity  to  any  Christian 
man  or  woman.  The  historian  Gibbon,  the  son  of  Law's  friend  and 
pupil,  has  ridiculed  this  performance,  but  the  compiler  of  the 
"  Materials  "  very  justly  observes,  "  No  admirer  of  sound  reasoning, 
who  was  a  Christian,  ever  found  fault  with  it,  nor  is  it  possible  for 
such  an  one  to  do  so."  In  the  same  year  came  out  Law's  first  great 
practical  treatise,  "  Christian  Perfection,"  and  in  the  following  year 
his  "  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life."  These  two  works, 
though  not  the  highest  of  Law's  writings  in  point  of  literary  ability, 
are  certainly  the  most  important  if  wo  judge  by  their  effects.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  of  them  that  they  were  the  saving  of  reli- 
gion in  this  land.  What  Hammond's  "  Practical  Catechism  "  was 
for  the  times  of  the  Rebellion,  what  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  " 
was  for  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  this,  and  perhaps  more,  were 
Law's  serious  and  solemn  words  for  the  dissolute  era  of  the  first  Hano- 
verian kings.  The  great  and  good  Bishop  Wilson  says  that  he  "  read 
llie  'Christian  Perfection'  over  and  over,  and  recommended  it  so 
lieartily  to  a  friend  near  London  that  he  procured  eighteen  copies 
tor  each  of  our  parochial  libraries,  which  I  have  recommended  to 
my  clergy  after  the  most  affecting  manner,  as  the  likeliest  way  to 
bring  them  to  a  most  serious  temper."*  What  was  the  effect  of  these 
books  on  the  Manx  clergy  we  cannot  perhaps  trace,  but  we  can  trace 
their  influence  in  other  and  more  important  directions.  In  review- 
ing his  early  impressions,  John  Wesley  says  : — 

*' Meeting  now  with  Mr.  Law's  *  Christian  Perfection'  and  *  Serious 
Call '  (although  I  was  much  offended  at  many  parts  of  both,  yet)  they  con- 
vinced mo  more  than  ever  of  the  exceeding  height  and  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  law  of  God.  The  light  flowed  in  so  mightily  upon  my  soul,  that 
everything  appeared  in  a  new  view.  I  cried  to  God  for  help,  and  resolved 
not  to  prolong  the  time  of  obej-ing  Him  as  I  had  done  before.  And  by  my 
continual  endeavour  to  keep  His  whole  law  inward  and  outward  *  to  the 

♦  Letter  quoted  in  "  ^laterials,"  p.  356.  Mr.  Kcble  (Life  of  Wilson)  does  not  noti<.*e 
this  letter,  but  speaks  of  the  Bishop  in  1729  bringing  home -with  him  to  the  island 
Law's  "  Christian  Perfection,"  one  of  his  favourite  books  (p.  716).  Again,  in  a  letter 
of  Lady  Hastings  to  the  Bishop,  she  is  "  very  glad  that  she  was  so  happy  as  to  name 
a  book  that  so  highly  met  the  Bishop's  approbation  "(p.  752).  This  was  the  *'  Serious 
Call." 
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utmost  of  my  power/  I  was  persunded  that  I  should  be  accepted  of  Him, 
aiid  that  I  was  even  then  in  a  sttite  of  salvation/"' 

Tlio  last  words  inilicnto  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  IVesloy's 
viewi*  the  ground  on  which  he  would  afterwards  step  aside  from  Law, 
a  divergence  which  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  helow.  But  during 
all  the  years  of  "Wenlcy's  first  phase  of  religious  life,  before  ho  hud 
passed  into  his  second  stage  of  the  assurance  doctrine  of  the  MoraYians, 
I^w  continued  to  be  his  favourite  writer.  At  his  religious  meetings 
in  Georgia  he  was  accustomed,  after  the  psalm  and  prayer,  to  read 
from  3Ir-  Law's  '*  Clhrifstian  Perfection,'*t  ^^  being  the  most  edifying 
book  which  he  could  find  Ibr  his  pcf^ple.  Charles  Wesley  was  even  a 
greater  admirer  of  I^uw  than  his  brother  Joluij  and  continued  for  a 
longer  time  to  be  under  his  influence.  J 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  effect  produced  on  such  men  as  tlio 
Wesleys  that  the  power  of  William  Law  over  his  age  is  to  be 
estimated.  Among  the  gay  and  careless  men  of  the  world,  the 
frequenters  of  coffee-houses  and  clubs,  there  wore  many  whose 
attention  wa**  caught  and  whose  minds  were  strongly  impressed  by 
this  earnest  and  outspoken  advocate  for  religion.  One  of  these  men 
has  left  us  u  minute  record  of  his  life*  and  allow\s  us  to  trace  the 
iuflueuec  of  Law  gradually  growing  over  him,  until  at  IcTigth  he 
becomes  in  all  points,  and  to  aU  lengths,  his  complete  disciple  and 
follower.  John  Byrom  having  distinguished  himself  at  Cambridge, 
was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity,  but  soon  afterwards  married,  and 
having  feiken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  settled  at  Manchester. 
Instead  of  busying  himself  \y\t\\  medical  pursuits,  Byrom  took  up  as 
his  omplo}Tncnt  the  teaching  of  short-hand  writing,  and  in  order  to 
carrv'  on  this  was  usually  resident  in  London,  ivhere  for  the  foe  of 
^Xii  guineas  he  imparted  to  all  who  pleased  to  learn  the  myston'es  of 
his  art.  His  Diaiy  kept  for  his  wife  in  short -hand,  and  his  letters 
addressed  to  her,  have  been  deciphered  and  publinhed  by  Dr.  Parkin- 
son for  the  Chcetham  Society.  They  are  almost  as  valuable  a 
contribution  to  our  historical  hteratui'e  as  the  famous  Diaries  of 
Samuel  Pepys  or  John  Evelyn,  and,  as  a  picture  of  men  and  manners 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  eeiituiy,  are  of  the  highest 
interest.  From  this  source  we  are  able  to  trace  William  Law's 
influence  in  his  generation  as  it  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Byrom 
and  some  of  his  friends.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  first  notice  of  Law 
in  Byrom*s  Diarj^  he  is  spoken  of  in  a  very  slighting  manner.  Byrom 
was  ^till  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  though  about  to  dispute  for 
his  degree.     He  writes  to  his  friends  at  home, — 

•*  Tliore  iH  one  Law,  iin  M,A.  and  Fiillow  of  Emmanuel,  has  this  last  week 


Wosloy'8**JonrTJAJ/'  p.  42  (ed.  1H28). 
X  Thia  it  sovcnU  times  aftserted  in  Byrom'i  Diiuy. 
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been  degraded  to  a  Soph,  that  is  the  year  below  a  Bachelor,  for  a  speech 
that  he  spoke  on  a  public  occasion,  reflecting,  as  is  reported,  on  the  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  He  is  much  blamed  by  some  and  defended  by  others,  has 
the  character  of  a  vain  conceited  fellow."''*' 

It  would  seem  then  that  Law  was  in  heart  with  the  Nonjurors  even 
before  the  Hanoverian  succession  caused  him  to  take  an  open  part 
with  them.  There  is  no  further  notice  of  him  in  Byrom's  Diary 
until  sixteen  years  afterwards  (1729),  when  the  professor  of  short- 
liand  being  then  in  London  records  in  his  Journal,  "  Bought  Law'a 
*  Serious  Call '  at  E,ivington'8."t  The  effect  of  the  purchase  is  quickly- 
perceptible,  and  is  communicated  from  B}Tom  to  others. 

**  I  find  the  young  folks  of  my  acquaintance  think  Mr.  Law  an  imprac- 
ticable, strange,  whimsical  writer,  but  I  am  not  convinced  by  their  reasons. 
Yesterday  Mr.  Mildmay  bought  it  because  I  said  so  much  of  it ;  he  is  a  xary 
I)retty  young  gentleman.  But  for  Mr.  Law  and  Christian  rehgion  and  such 
things  they  are  mightily  out  of  fashion  at  present."  j 

But  soon,  in  spite  of  his  want  of  fashion,  Byrom  and  Mildmay  arc 
foimd  going  together  to  Putney  to  seek  a  personal  interview  with  the 
writer  of  the  book  which  had  so  much  impressed  them.  Mr.  Law 
was  then  living  as  tutor  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  grand- 
father of  the  historian,  and  was  residing  during  term  time  with  his 
pupil,  the  historian's  father,  at  Cambridge.  The  two  inquirers  found 
him  out,  and  were  favourably  impressed  by  his  conversation.  They 
talked  about  Malebranche,  and  Byrom  discovered  "that  the  good  man 
coidd  joke."  Some  good  seed  was  already  sown,  for  when  they  went 
to  their  club  at  night  the  friends  spoke  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
stage,  grounding  themselves  on  Law.  Young  Gibbon,  Law's  pupil, 
became  a  student  of  short-hand  with  Byrom,  which  drew  the  inti- 
macy closer  between  him  and  Law.  A  clerical  friend.  Dr.  Deacon, 
writing  to  Byrom,  says,  "  I  want  sadly  to  see  you,  to  know  what  Mr. 
Law  says  to  you."  Evidently  the  effect  of  Law's  conversation  on 
Byrom  had  already  been  observed  by  his  friends,  and  indeed  the 
Diary  gives  us  plentiful  evidence  of  it.     Jan.  3,  1731 : — 

"Had  much  talk  with  Sturt,  Pits,  &c.,  about  Christianity,  which  I 
defended  as  well  as  I  could,  Pits  talking  in  favour  of  reason.  ...  I 
exhorted  Stui't  to  lay  aside  a  little  vanity  and  to  embrace  Christianity.  He 
was  for  necessity,  and  I  for  free  "w^l ;  there  were  twelve  of  us  in  all, 
Gerhard,  White,  &c.  I  promised  to  go  see  Sturt,  who  said  if  I  could  make 
him  believe  a  future  state  I  should  do  him  the  greatest  favour;  they 
seemed  to  whisper  about  me  when  I  came  to  them,  but  were  veiy  civil, 
and  desired  I  would  favour  them  with  my  company — Sit  anima  men  cum 
Christi(mis.''§ 

•  Byrom's  Diary,  i.  20.    This  fact  about  Law  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  compiler 
of  the  "Materials." 
t  Byrom,  i.  327.  I  Ib.,L  328.  $  lb.,  i.  445. ' 
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Thus  Law's  influence  was  beginuing  to  tell  effectually  on  the  men  of 
his  time.  Mr.  Walton  Rays  of  him  at  tliia  period  that  **  he  became 
so  celebrated  that  he  was  considted  b}'  serious  persons  personally  and 
by  letter,  as  a  kind  of  oracle  or  epiritual  direetor,  to  whom  he  failed 
not  to  afford  every  netxlful  instruction  for  their  several  cases,  to 
remove  their  doubts  and  scruples  and  to  satisfy  their  minds."* 
Among  these  was  Miss  Dodwell,  daughter  of  the  famous  Henry 
Dodwell  the  Nonjuror,  who  had  become  so  perplexed  by  her  father's 
strange  lucubratiou.'^j  that  she  wished  to  get  rid  of  her  doubts  and 
difficulties  by  joining  the  Church  of  Home.  Law  addressed  three 
letters  to  her,  which  were  first  published  in  1770,t  to  disMuado  her 
from  this  step.  The  devout  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  likely  to 
bo  insensible  to  the  earnestness  which  breathes  in  Law's  practical 
writings. 

**  When  at  Oxford,"  ho  says,  **  I  took  up  Law's  *•  Sorious  Ctdl  to  i\  Holy 
Life,'  expecting  to  find  it  a  dull  hook  (as  such  books  usually  are)»  mid 
perhaps  to  luugh  tit  it ;  but  I  found  Law  (itiito  uii  over- match  for  me,  and 
this  was  thu  first  occnsion  of  tay  thinking  in  earnest  of  religion,  after  I 
bccimie  capable  of  rational  inquiry."  | 

Great  indeed  was  the  service  thus  done  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality.  The  undaunted  champion  who  stood  up  so  manfully  for 
the  right  in  his  dny,  was  the  worthy  successor  of  him  from  whom  he 
had  learned  the  tirst  great  lessons  of  devout  living- 
Had  Law  continued  in  the  same  track  which  up  to  this  time  he 
had  pursued,  enforcing  with  vividness  and  power  the  practical  truths 
of  religion,  both  by  hi.s  conver?>ut  i(31i  and  his  writings,  a  still  more 
wide  and  lasting  effect  would  be  traceable  to  him.  But  about  this 
period  of  hi.slifc  (between  1733  and  1736)  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  mystical  writings  of  Jacob  Behmen,  and,  captivated  by  the 
spirit  of  intense  devotion  which  seemed  to  breathe  in  them,  ho  was 
gradually  subjugiitcd  to  the  mystical  view8.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Gennan  in  order  fully  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  his 
author,  and  ho  afterwai-ds  became  the  translator  and  editor  of 
Behmen's  Works  for  the  *'  unsvTnpathizing  public  of  England." 
This,  which  the  compiler  of  the  "  Materials' '  con.siders  the  happiest  and 
most  exalted  event  of  his  life,  we  arc  disposed  to  regard  with  con- 
siderable regret.  There  is  no  comparison  between  tlie  writings  of 
Law  before  and  after  the  beginning  of  his  mysticism.  The  one 
clear,  plain,  devout,  and  eminently  practical ;  the  other  dark,  strange, 
and  uns^atisfying.  Much  indeed  of  good  is  to  be  found  in  all  Law's 
writings,  but  the  strange  jumble  of  metaphysics  and  diWnity,  the 

•  "  MaiermU/'  p.  358. 

t  The  ^slitor  of  the  "  Materials,"  in  a  aoconJ  note,  secnu  doubtful  whether  the  lady 
to  whom  the  icttara  wore  addreaetMl  wore  not  a  Miaa  Lee. 
BosweU'a  *' Johnaon,'*  p.  13,  («jd.  1848). 
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attempt  to  put  in  bondage  the  outward  and  objective  life  to  the 
inward  and  subjective,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  mystic, 
lamentably  disfigure  his  later  works.  To  what  a  height  his  admira- 
tion for  Behmen  went  may  bo  judged  from  the  following,  in  which 
Law  would  appear  distinctly  to  claim  for  his  hero  the  great  discoveries 
of  Newton : — 

"  Here,  also,  that  is,  in  these  properties  of  the  Desire,  you  see  the  ground 
and  reason  of  the  three  great  laws  of  matter  and  motion  lately  discovered,  and 
so  much  celebrated ;  and  need  no  more  to  be  told  that  the  illustrious  Sir 
Isaac  ploughed  with  Behmen's  heifer,  when  he  brought  forth  the  discovery 
of  them.  In  the  mathematical  system  of  this  great  philosopher  these  three 
properties  are  only  treated  of  as  facts  and  appearances  whose  ground  is  not 
pretended  to  be  known.  But  in  our  Behmen,  the  illuminated  instrument 
of  God,  their  birth  and  power  in  eternity  are  opened  ;  their  eternal  begin- 
ning is  Khown,  and  how  and  why  all  worlds,  and  every  life  of  every  crea- 
ture, whether  it  be  heavenly,  earthly,  or  hellish,  must  be  in  them  and  from 
them,  and  can  have  no  nature  either  spiritual  or  material,  no  kind  of  hap- 
piness or  miser}',  but  according  to  the  working  power  and  state  of  these 
properties."" 

Perhaps  the  most  melancholy  aberrations  of  Law's  theology  under 
the  mystical  taint  are  to  be  foimd  in  his  **  Treatise  on  Regeneration 
and  the  New  Birth."  In  this  he  gives  a  painful  misrepresentation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  almost  openly  declares  for 
Univcrsalism,  and  advocates  the  most  mischievous  of  all  the  mystical 
tenets,  viz.,  that  he  who  has  received  the  true  illumination  of  the  soul 
"  cannot  sin."t 

But  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  trace  Law's  gradual  advance 
in  the  mystic  paths,  which  we  can  do  through  Byrom's  Diary.  In 
1735  we  find  him  hesitating  somewhat  as  to  the  full  development  of 
mysticism,  but  still  thoroughly  in  love  with  it,  and  bent  upon 
following  it  up.  He  writes  of  Madame  Bourignon,  one  of  the  most 
wild  of  the  mystical  writers  : — 

"From  some  things  I  said  in  our  late  conversation  conceniing  some 
passages  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Bourignon,  you  may  perhaps  imagine  that  it  was 
my  intention  to  dissuade  j'ou  from  reading  her  books,  which  indeed  it  was 
not.  For  though  I  have  not  ventured  to  recommend  her  books  to  any 
persons,  because  of  certain  uncommon  sayings  and  passages  which  I  was 
apprehensive  might  be  made  an  ill  use  of,  yet  I  have  and  do  often  read  her 
works  with  great  admiration  of  an  extraordinary  spirit  in  them.  Ncitbcr 
would  I,  on  any  accoimt,  presume  to  say  that  she  was  not  guided  by  the 
H0I3'  Spirit  in  that  manner  which  she  asserts.  And  I  should  think  it  very 
criminal  in  me  if  I  ventured  to  dissuade  any  person  from  reading  her  books. 
For  they  have  something  strangely  awakening  in  them,  and  it  may  easily  bo 
believed  that  her  writings  have  had  extraordinary  oflects  upon  variety  of 
persons.  When  I  meet  with  some  things  in  her  writings  that  I  can't 
account  for  either  from  reason  or  Scripture,  as  they  don't  concern  the  sub- 
stance of  religion,  I  pass  them  by.     They  do  me  no  hurt  if  I  leave  them 

♦  Law's  Work?,  viii.  38.  t  Ih.,  v.  5D. 
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alone.  I  don't  immediatoly  conclade  either  tbat  sht'  id  in  such  iliiDf|8 
illuminated  l»y  the  Htdy  Spirit,  or  carried  iiwuy  hy  Bome  evil  one.  For  as 
I  urn  myself  11  RtraTi*4er  to.  und  utterly  unAvortby  of.  thiit  divine  iUuuiina- 
titm  which  she  pretends  to,  ro  I  neither  dare  nor  ought  to  pretend  to  say 
how  it  is,  or  how  it  must  be,  with  persons  in  that  extraordinary  Rtute  Mdiich 
she  sif^t-ribes  to  herself.  If  her  writings  do  not  lead  you  into  a  disregard 
and  oeirkct  of  the  exteniiU  worship,  sacraments,  and  institutions  of  religion 
(which  perhaps  was  not  her  intention,  though  many  passages  in  her 
writings  seem  to  look  tliat  way),  or  if  you  guard  against  this,  she  may 
>vc  a  good  instructor  to  you,  especially  since  you  so  much  approve  of 

Shortly  ai'tcnTards  iu  n  conversation  with  Byrom,  Law  said 

— "much  about  Madame  Bourifrnon  and  aftainst  her,  seemed  to  think  that 
hhe  had  great  assistance  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  Init  questioned  much  if  she  did 
not  mix  her  own,  us  Lnther  did  :  said  thut  Tunlerus  had  all  that  was  good 
in  Mrs,  Bouri^nion,  hut  yet  the  humblest  man  alive.  Upon  my  asking  if 
UuMbrochius  was  the  first  of  those  wTiters?  he  Raid,  *  You  ask  me  an  absurd 
<ine8tion.  Excuse  me,'  says  he  *  for  being  ho  free,  there  never  was  an  age 
Kincc  Christianity  but  there  hud  been  eume  of  those  writers.'"! 

In  two  yoars*  fimo  ho  is  move  df  cidccl  against  ^fadanie  Bourignon, 
but  not  on  anti-mystical  grounds: — 

*'  Bho  was  (said  he)  all  delusion,  which  ho  argued  much  about,  bb  if  it 
was  the  chief  topic  that  he  intended  on  at  that  time,  and  mentioned  a 
manu?icript  of  Freher's  wherein  it  was  said  that  he  had  sent  her  forty-five 
rcuitrudictiims  extracted  from  her  works  ;  he  said  that  she  was  peevish, 
fretful,  and  plainly  againt^t  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  that  she  was  against 
priests,  and  then  when  to  write  against  the  Quakers,  she  pretended  to  honour 
them.  He  said  of  Madame  Guiou  that  though  she  was  much  m(»re  prudent 
than  Mrs.  Bourignon,  yet  carried  away,  that  she  played  at  cards  with 
Hnmsuy,  that  her  commentaries  upon  the  Now  Testament  would  not  do 
in  English  (nor  Mrs.  B,'b),  but  ttmt  they  were  flat  and  not  boarablo."] 

Yet  Law  was  at  this  moment  the  devoted  atlmircr  of  Bchmcn  and 
Frehciv 

•*  He  commended  Taiilerus,  Rusbrochius,  T,  a  Kempis,  and  the  old  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  and  disliked,  or  eeemed  to  condemn,  Mrs,  Bourignon  and 
Giiion  for  thnii'  volumes,  and  describing  of  states  which  ought  not  to  be 
described  ;  when  I  mentioned  J,  Bebmen  as  a  writer  of  many  books,  he 
said  that  it  was  by  force  he  had  writ,  that  he  had  desired  that  all  his 
books  had  been  in  one.  that,  besides,  he  did  not  undertake  to  rcfoim  the 
world,  as  these  people  had  done  ;  that  if  Mrs.  B.  had  hved,  why  she  would 
have  writ  twenty  more  books,  and  Poiret  would  have  publishe«l  them."§ 

These  opinions  wero  now  attracting  mucli  attention,  prineipally 
on  account  of  the  MoTavians  and  Count  Zinzcndorf,  who  came  to 
England  about  this  time  (1738J.  John  AVfsley  had  written  from 
(ieorjria  to  inquire  about  them,  and  soon  after  liig  return  to  England, 
having  adopted  the  Moravian  theory  of  sensible  and  instantaneous 
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conversion,  had  gone  into  Germany  to  study  their  teaching  and  way 
of  life  in  their  own  settlement  of  Hermhuth.  This  was  the  second 
phase  of  his  religious  life,  from  which  he  soon  afterwards  recoiled 
with  violence,  when  he  formally  excommunicated  the  Society  in 
Fetter  Lane.*    In  1739  Byrom  writes — 

**  Went  with  Mr.  John  Wesley  to  Islington  to  his  brother,  at  Mr.  Stone- 
house's.  ...  He  (Stoncliouse,  Vicar  of  Islington)  had  been  a  great 
reader  of  the  mystics,  particularly  Poiret,  wbo  he  said  was  the  best  of  them  ; 
that  Jacob  Behmen  was  not  to  be  reckoned  among  them,  being  a  true  man 
at  all  points.  That  Thaulcr  was  a  good  author.  Mr.  Wesley  said  that- 
John  Gambold  (the  Moravian  bishop)  said  that  he  was  a  spiritual  deist."t 

The  masculine  and  confident  spirit  of  John  Wesley  coidd  not  long 
remain  in  bondage  to  these  fanciful  writers,  neither  did  their  con- 
tempt for  outward  means  of  grace  please  him.  February  16,  1739, — 

**  Went  to  Mr.  Stonehouse's,  talked  about  the  mystics,  of  whom  Mr.. 
Stonehouse  bad  asked  me  if  I  thought  be  bad  said  anything  against  thorn,, 
and  I  saying,  why,  a  little  tending  that  way,  be  said  he  did  not  intend  to 
lessen  tbem  ;  and  I  considered  why  be  and  J.  Wesley  should  be  so  different, 
and  he  said  that  Mr.  J.  Wesley  was  outrageous  upon  that  article,  and  also 
himself  said  that  if  tbeii*  scheme  was  different  from  the  Scripture,  which  he 
thought  it  was  ;  and  I  said  it  appeared  to  be  agreeable  to  it  to  me,  and  he 
seemed  to  say  that  Mr.  J.  Wesley  had  persuaded  him  by  telling  him  that 
he  had  conversed  with  people,  and  they  had  told  him  the  mischief  of  tha 
mystics,  and  I  said  that  he  seemed  to  me  not  to  understand  them."  % 

A  mutual  rcpidsion  was  in  fact  now  going  on  between  Law  and 
the  Methodists. 

"  Had  some  talk  with  Mr.  Rivington  about  Methodists  ;  he  said  they  were 
nil  wrong ;  that  they  had  left  Mr.  Law,  that  Mr.  Wogan§  was  against  them, 
that  they  would  do  a  deal  of  mischief,  that  they  thought  they  had  more  of 
the  Spirit  than  anybody,  that  Mr.  Hutton  had  writ  to  J.  Wesley  about  his 
preaching  without  notes,  which  he  thought  was  wrong  to  do."  || 

Charles  Wesley  is  mentioned  as  being  more  favourable  to  the 
mystics  than  his  brother. 

**  They  have  both  together  printed  a  book  of  hymns,  amongst  which  they 
have  inserted  two  of  Mrs.  Bourignon's.  They  have  introduced  them  by  a 
preface  against  what  they  call  mystic  writers,  for  whom  they  say  they  had 
once  a  gi-cat  veneration,  but  think  themselves  obliged  (very  solemnly)  to 
acknowledge  their  error,  and  to  guard  others  against  the  like,  which  they  do 
by  certain  reasons  that  I  do  not  see  the  reason  of.  .  .  .  There  has  been 
a  famous  gentleman  among  them.  Count  Zinzcndorf.  .  .  .  He  is  a 
bishop  in  Bohemia  or  Moravia ;  is,  I  think,  under  banishment ;  he  is  a 
good-natured,  mild,  loving-tempered  man ;  he  has  been  in  all  parts  to  raise 
up  a  spirit  of  Christianity  among  such  as  are  ignorant  of  it ;  be  disapproves 

•  Wcslcy'a  "Journal,"  July  20,  1740.  f  ^yrom'e  Diary,  ii.  215. 
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of  Mr.  Wesley's  prefuce,  at  least  of  somu  strangle  expressions  in  it,  though 
hti  charitably  thinks  it  is  permitted  for  their  kumiliution."* 

One  more  extract  from  Byrom's  Diary  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
this  point,  which  is  of  considerable  interest  and  importance  in  the 
history  of  religions  opinions  in  the  eighteenth  century* 

"  Hiive  been  with  Mr.  Law,  and  he  showed  mo  John  Wesley's  letters  to 
him,  and  hia  answers.  The  first  letter  of  John  Wesley  to  him  was  of  his 
not  teaching  faith  in  the  Llood  of  Jesas  ;  that  he  had  preachtd  the  doctrine 
of  his  two  hooks,  but  found  that  neither  his  hearers  nor  ho  etmld  follow  it; 
that  ho  niit^ht  have  been  under  this  burden  till  death  had  he  not  met  wth  a 
man  who  had  the  Spirit  of  God  (Peter  B^Jbler),  who  bid  him  believe ;  and  ho 
char<;ed  Mr.  Law  birangely  with  not  dirocting  him  to  this  faith,  and  asks 
whether  that  man  of  God  did  not  say  true  ?  That  when  he  talked  with 
him  he  mentioned  faith,  and  ^Ir.  Law  was  silent,  and  then  talked  of  mystical 
matter.  .  .  .  Mr.  Law  answers  upon  two  suppositions — hrst,  that  he 
had  faith,  uud  that  this  was  a  mau  of  God,  and  submits  t*>  them  in  that 
capacity,  and  that  if  they  should  say  that  he  eoiTupted  evcrj'  one  that  ho 
spoke  to,  he  would  submit  to  the  truth,  and  blandly  submitted  to  their 
judgment  and  Go<Ts  mercy.  But  upon  the  second  supposition — that  he 
(Wesley)  was  too  hasty,  tells  him  of  his  printing  Kempis,  of  the  Theologia 
Gennaua,  that  he  desiied  to  be  sharer  with  Kenipis  in  the  crime  at  least, 
mid  gives  a  verj'  sober  and  civil  answer  to  eventhinf;.  ...  In  shoi*t  it 
was  a  very  strauge  account  that  he  gave,  and  this  John  Wesley,  who  always 
appeared  to  me  in  a  [  f  J  hght,  appeared  still  worse/ 'J 

In  estimating  Law's  religious  influence  upon  his  age,  wc  must 
then,  for  the  present,  exclude  John  TVct>ley.  Much  of  the  first 
iinpiilse  had  been  communicated  to  this  energetic  charaeler  by  Law's 
devout  writings,  but  aftirwardM  their  paths  diverged,  one  turned  to 
the  contemplative  drcamings  of  the  mystics,  the  other  to  the  bold 
advocacy  of  what  we  may  perhaps  call  rough-and-ready  religionism. 

**  I  was  once,"  \mte8  Law  in  17'iG,  "  a  kind  of  oracle  "with  Mr.  WeBU»y.  I 
never  suspected  anythinj^  bad  of  hiuK  or  ever  discovered  any  kind  or  de^qree 
of  falseness  or  hj-pocrisy  in  him.  Jiut  during  all  the  time  of  his  intimacy 
■with  me  I  judged  liim  to  be  much  under  the  power  of  his  own  spirit,  which 
seemed  to  have  the  predominance  in  every  good  thing  or  way  that  his  zeal 
carried  him  to.  It  was  owing  to  his  unwiUingness  or  inability  to  give  up 
his  own  spirit  that  he  was  force<l  into  that  false  and  rash  censure  'which  he 
publiiiJied  in  print  against  the  mystics,  as  enemies  to  good  works,  and  even 
tending  to  atheism — a  censure  so  fal.se,  and  regjirdless  of  right  Jind  wrong, 
as  hardly  anything  can  exceed  it — which  is  to  be  found  in  a  preface  of  his 
to  a  book  of  hymns. "§ 

We  will  now  exhibit  William  I^aw  in  connection  with  some  other 
prominent  men  of  his  time,  whose  shortcomings  either  in  doctrinal 
or  practical  divinitj'  he  combated  by  his  writings  and  his  personal 
infi  uenec.  Ilis  first  controversial  effort  had  been  against  Bishop  Iloadly, 

Byrom's  Biar;*,  ii.  247-  t  Thit  word  not  dedphenblo  from  the  ehort-hand. 
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with  wbom,  as  wc  have  seen  above,  he  combated  with  singuhir  skill  in 
the  Bangorian  controversv.  Hoadlv's  mission  seemed  to  be  to  ttrife 
(lotcn  all  emphatic  Christian  teaching  on  every  subject.  In  completing 
his  survey  of  the  objectionable  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  he  of 
necessity  had  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Around 
this  the  reverence  of  ages  had  spread  a  mysterious  awfidncss,  which 
to  a  mind  that  abhorred  mysteries  was  especially  provoking.  Accord- 
ingly, by  way  of  demolishing  this  fabric  of  uninstructed  faith,  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  famous  treatise  called  a  "Plain  Account  of 
the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  The 
book  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  Socinians  and  Arians  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  this  class  unhappily  were  included  a 
great  number  of  the  clergy.  Bishop  Herring  (afterwards  Primate), 
if  not  an  Arian,  could  yet  see  no  special  reason  to  object  to  these  views.* 
"William  Law,  appalled  by  this  manifest  apostacy  from  Christian 
truth,  i-ushed  to  the  rescue,  and  put  forth  (in  17;i9)  his  book,  "  A 
Demonstration  of  the  Gross  and  Fundamental  Errors  of  a  late 
Book,"  &c.  Nowhere  can  Law's  peculiar  merit  as  a  controversialist 
be  better  seen  than  in  this  reply.  lie  has  not,  indeed,  the  vast 
theological  acquirements  of  AVaterland,  who  afterwards  answered 
this  same  treatise  indirectly  in  his  great  work  on  the  Eucharist,  but  he 
is  far  more  clear,  biting,  and  crushing.  lie  undertakes  to  show  that 
Hoadly's  book  was  not  only  "  against  the  truth  of  the  Sacrament, 
but  plainly  destructive  of  the  jmncipal  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  "  f  and  he  does  what  he  proposes.  A\Tien,  however,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  treatise,  he  propounds  to  us  his  own  system  and 
gives  his  special  views  of  the  Atonement,  as  the  introduction  of  a 
new  suhjcctivc  principle  of  fire  or  life  into  the  soul,  which  is  not  only 
in  no  way  connected  with  reason,  but  is  contrary  to  it,  we  see  the 
radical  error  of  the  mystics  perverting  his  theology.  The  crucial 
test  between  mystic  and  non-mystic  may  be  perhaps  said  to  be, 
"Does  grace  operate  through  the  human  faculties,  or  apart  from, 
and  entirely  independent  of  them  ?  "  Law  argues  eagerly  for  the  latter 
alternative ;  but  though  the  religion  of  Unreason  may  destroy  the 
religion  of  Reason,  yet  it  cannot  long  survive  it.  The  mystical 
notions  of  the  "Demonstration"  of  course  call  forth  the  admiration 
of  the  eccentric  compiler  of  the  "  ^laterials  "  for  Law's  life. 

**  The  latter  portion  of  the  work  explaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  tho 
redemption  of  all  mankind  l)y  Jesus  Christ  may,  as  already  intimated,  bo 
considered  an  introduction  to  that  grand  system  of  fundamental  and  prac- 
tical truth,  or  of  true  philoBophical  di^'inity,  which  is  opened  to  the  world 
in  so  noble  and  captivating  a  manner  in  all  his  subsequent  writings. "ij: 

•  ITcrring's  Lcttcxu  to  Duncombc,  p.  28.  f  Law's  Works,  v.  2. 
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Hut  the  mysticism  of  tho  Deiiaonstratioii  whm  rather  u  difficulty 
even  to  the  devoted  admiration  of  Byroin,  "  This  moniiii^  I  read  at 
brcakltist  out  of  Mr.  Law's  new  book,  and  thouglit  it  very  pliiin  and 
good,  but  could  not  have  thouglit,  unless  he  had  said  it,  that  there 
was  any  stricture  against  the  Quakers.*'  *  Cortaiyly  it  woidd  he 
hard  to  object  to  the  Quaker  sentiments  on  the  principles  of  this 
book.  To  others  the  book,  which  might  ha%'e  been  highly  edifying, 
wa»  rcpuUive  on  the.sc  grounds. 

'*  Read  a  Hltk'  of  Mr.  Law.  Mr.  Lloyd  said  to-day  that  Mr.  Birch  had 
said  that  he  would  never  trouble  his  head  about  him  again,  nor  read  his 
baoks."t  **  I  believe  he  has  met  with  somebody  thfit  dues  mjt  like  Mr.  Law, 
by  his  teUuigf  me  the  other  day  of  the  objeclious  made  agaiust  the  title  of 
the  book,  *  A  Demonstration,'  and  my  zeal  for  vindicating  the  book  x»  too 
groat»  1  fancy."  I 

There  are  frequent  allusions  in  Dr.  Byrom'a  Diar\^  to  the  extraordi* 
nary  effects  of  the  preaching  of  George  "Wniitcficld,  and  how  dukes  and 
earls  pressed  to  hear  him  at  Hoorfields.  It  is  hard  now  to  perceive  in 
what  ^\liitefiekrs  great  attraction  consisted,  as  his  published  sermons 
are  poor  and  weak,  and  be  was  clearly  a  man  of  no  great  ability. 
Wo  attribute  his  power  chiefly  to  the  intcnao  earnestness  with  which 
he  declaimed  against  the  vices  of  the  day.  This  is  always  a  popular 
topic,  and  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  by  violent  attacks  on 
the  clergy,  in  which  Whitefield,  unlike  John  Wesley,  was  fond  of 
indulging.  We  gather  from  BjTom's  Diary  that  William  Law  had 
no  very  high  opinion  of  Whitctield,  and  that  he  did  not  particidarly 
approve  of  hia  *'  spleen  against  the  clergy."  %  When,  however,  one 
of  the  clergy  set  upon  '\\Tiiteiicld  in  a  manner  which  Law  thought 
excessive,  and  at  the  stmie  time  took  occasion  to  advocate  low  and 
j>oor  views  of  the  obligations  of  the  Christian  life,  the  ready  pen  of 
the  author  of  **  Christian  Perfection  **  was  at  once  set  in  motion 
against  him.  The  peccant  divine  in  thin  instance  was  one  Dr.  Trapp, 
Rector  of  Ilarlington,  and  Yicar  of  Christ's  Church  and  8t.  Leonard's, 
Foster  Lane.  This  gentleman  had  published  against  Whitefield  "  Fcmr 
Sermons  on  the  Nature,  Folly,  8in,  and  Dtuiger  of  being  Righteous 
overmuch.'*  The  sin  against  which  he  was  anxious  to  w^ani  his 
?oplo  was  at  any  rate  not  a  common  one  in  his  day,  and  well  did  he 
lesorve  the  crushing  irony  with  which  Law  pursues  him, 

*'  To  the  world  eating  and  drinking  and  risiDg  up  to  play,  he  harangues 
upon  the  madness,  danger,  and  folly  of  too  much  temperance »  abEtinence, 
mortifi  cation  J  and  severity  of  life.  To  the  world  asleep,  insensible,  and 
careless^  not  only  of  the  purity  and  perfection,  but  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  he  boldly,  rashly,  reproaches  all  appearances  of  holiness  that 
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are  uncommon  and  extraordinary.  To  no  part  of  the  world  does  he  represent 
or  propose  the  perfection  of  the  Gospel,  or  recommend  it  as  that  which 
deserves  all  that  they  can  do  or  suffer  for  the  sake  of  it."* 

In  a  day  when  hishops  like  Hoadly,  Lavington,  and  Warburton 
were  pouring  coutLMiipt  upon  all  religious  earnestness,  under  the 
name  of  enthusiasm,  the  bold  front  and  telling  words  of  this  un- 
daunted champion  of  the  truth  were  of  incalculable  service.  With 
the  redoubted  Warburton  himself,  William  Law  did  not  fear  to  break 
a  lance ;  but  we  must  introduce  this  episode  in  his  literary  history 
with  a  preliminary  account  which  represents  to  us  Warburton  in 
a  much  more  amiable  character  as  a  controversialist  than  we  have  cvqr 
met  with  him  elsewhere.  After  his  spirited  attack  upon  Dr.  Trapp, 
William  Law  had  written  at  greater  length,  "An  Appeal  to  all  that 
doubt  or  disbelieve  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel,"  by  way  of  a  more 
complete  confutation  of  the  anti-spiritualistic  notions  then  in  vogue. 
This,  although  much  disfigured  with  the  phraseology  of  the  mystics, 
and  the  absurd  dogmatism  in  which  these  writers  indulged  as  to 
things  mysterious  and  unrevealod,  is  yet  a  noble  testimony  for 
spiritual  religion  and  the  high  obligations  of  Christianity.  Byrom, 
the  devoted  follower  of  Law,  was  so  impressed  by  it,  that,  having 
a  knack  of  making  rhymes,  he  proceeded  to  turn  some  of  it  into  verse, 
calling  his  composition  an  Essay  on  Enthusiasm.  Warburton  is  not 
badly  sketched  therein : — 

**  Another's  hcnted  brnin  is  painted  o'er 
With  ancient  hieroglyphic  marks  of  yore — 
Ho  old  Egyptian  mummies  can  explain, 
And  raise  them  up  almost  to  life  again ; 
Can  into  deep  antique  recesses  pry, 
And  tell  of  all  the  wherefore  and  the  why ; 
How  this  philosopher  and  that  has  thought, 
Believed  one  thing  and  quite  another  taught ; 
Can  rules  of  Grecian  sages  long  forgot, 
Clear  up  as  if  they  lived  upon  the  spot. 
What  bounds  to  nonintm  ?    Moses  and  the  Jews 
Observed  this  learned  legislator's  views, 
While  Israel's  leader  purposely  concealed 
Truths  which  his  whole  economy  revealed  ; 
Where  erudition  so  unblest  prevails. 
Saints  and  their  lives  are  legendary  tales. 
Christians,  a  brain-sick  visionary  crew. 
That  read  the  Bible  with  a  Bible  view, 
And  through  the  letter  humbly  hope  to  trace 
The  living  Word,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Grace."  • 

Many  a  man  has  (as  Lowth  expressed  it)  been  "  whipped  at  the 
cart*8  tail  in  a  note  to  the  Divine  Legation,"  for  a  good  deal  less 

♦  Law's  Works,  vi.  8.  f  Byrom's  "  Diaiy,"  ii.  522. 
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than  this.    Yet,  wonderful  to  relate,  Warburton  wroto  Byrom  a  letter 
of  gentle  expostulation. 

**  What  I  think  an  injustice  to  myself  and  incouBisteut  with  your  proffs- 
Bions  t)f  Chriwtian  charity  ariil  universal  henevolenctj.  \\xm  your  insinuiitions 
of  my  being  an  unbeliever  and  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  that  1  regard 
GhristiftUH  as  a  hruin-siek  X'isionary  crow*  WTiat  hiuidle  have  I  ever  givon 
for  BO  unchristian  a  reflection  ?  I  have  mado  frequent  professions,  and 
without  tlio  least  ambiguity,  of  my  belief  in  revelation.  1  have  done  more. 
I  have  composed  books  in  defence  of  it ;  and  though  on  such  principles  as 
you  condemn,  that  rau  never  justify  you  in  representing  me  as  an  infidel, 
unless  the  faith  he  to  be  transferred  from  Jesus  nud  His  doctrines  to  your 
apostle,  Mr.  Law,  and  his.  You  would  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  the 
Goypcl  by  inward  feelings*  I  by  outward  facts  and  evidence.  But  for 
this  ditierence  why  should  1  be  any  more  an  iulidel  to  you  than  you  are 
tome?"* 

To  this  dignified  and  bcc^^ming  letter  Byrom  replied  very  civilly, 
**  Permit  rae,  Rev.  Sir,  to  assure  you,  first,  that  it  never  was  in  ray 
thoughts  to  represent  or  accuse  you  as  an  infidel,  and  next  that  it  is 
not  in  my  words,  nor  can  without  a  forced  construction  be  thence 
inferred."  t  In  a  second  letter  Warburton  was  equally  mild,  and 
among  other  amenities  tells  Byrora  that  his  tninslation  of  a  passage 
in  Cicero  was  equal  to  the  originabj  At  this  extreme  meokncsa  Law 
is  astonished.  **  lie  seems  to  be  sensible  of  your  magnitude,  for  I 
never  saw  him  write  in  bo  humble  a  style  before."§  lie  himsolt*  had 
ou  more  than  one  occasion  cause  to  know  that  mild  words  were  not 
always  the  characteristic  of  this  impetuous  wi*iter.  The  onslaught 
which  Law,  in  common  with  so  many  others,  made  on  the  "  Divine 
Tjegation,'*  was  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  letter  to  "Warburton's  most 
able  antagonist,  Bishop  Lowth,  Its  title  is  in  bad  taste  and  some- 
what pretentious,  "  A  Short  but  Sufficient  Confutation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Warburton's  Projected  Defence  (as  be  calls  it)  of  Christianity  m 
his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses."  This  treatise  is  not  comjwsed  in  the 
happy  vein  with  which  he  bad  attacked  iloadly,  TLndal,  and  Trapp. 
It  was  evident  that  Law's  mysticism  was  tending  to  make  him 
illogical  and  unintelligible.  The  strange  and  discordant  jargon  of 
physics,  metiiphysica,  and  theology,  wbich  the  compiler  of  the 
ials"  80  much  admires,  had  gone  far  to  incapacitate  this 
'&m§  and  devout  thinker  from  doing  eflScient  work  in  the  cause  of  the 
truth.  It  is  pleasant  to  find,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  traces 
of  Law*8  genuine  and  best  influence,  a«<  in  the  case  of  the  good 
Bishop  Hildesley,  the  successor  of  the  saintly  Wilson  in  the  See 
of  Man.     In  a  letter  to  Byrom  he  writes : — 

"  Upon  opening  my  boxes  from  London  I  found  all  Mr,  Law's  works  neatly 

♦  BjTom'i  Biary,  ii.  622.     Wo  aro  pjcatly  indebted  to  Dr.  PorkiiuoTi,  the  editor  of 
Byrom,  for  aneKrthinjf  the^c  letters  of  Warburton,  oercr  iMSforo  pnbliahed. 
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bound  and  packed,  as  a  present  from  a  good  lady  >vho  is  his  constant  reader. 
His  '  Spirit  of  Prayer '  is  what  I  have  chiefly  been  engaged  with  since  my 
arrival  here.  His  manner  of  treating  this  subject  is  verj'  sublinic,  not  to 
say  sometimes  mysterious  (but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  dulness  of  my 
apprehension),  but  upon  the  whole  very  interesting  and  edifying.  I  pray 
God  give  me  a  heart  susceptible  of  his  Christianity,  so  far  as  I  shall  under- 
stand or  find  it  clearly  deducible  from  the  fountain-head.  I  will  only  say  I 
think  I  comprehend  our  Saviour's  seimon,  and  other  occasional  directions  of 
our  Lord's,  as  being  rather  more  suited  to  my  unmetaphysical  capacity."* 

Such  was  the  impression  which  a  plain  good  man  could  still  derive 
from  Law's  writings.  Yet  it  was  a  great  grief  to  many  of  his  former 
friends  and  admirers  to  see  the  vain  babblings  of  the  mystic  thas 
impair  the  strength  of  his  great  and  most  salutary  influence.  John 
Wesley  thought  himself  called  upon  to  write  to  his  old  friend  a  letter 
of  remonstrance  and  expostulation — a  letter  which  had  the  eflfect  of 
making  Law  very  angry.  lie  writes  to  Byrom :  "I  declined  all 
thoughts  of  remarking  upon  Mr.  Wesley's  letter  mj'self,  and  dis- 
couraged others  that  woidd  have  done  it  for  me,  ha\'ing  no  desire  to 
help  the  world  to  see  him  and  his  spirit  in  a  worse  light  than  was 
done  by  liis  own  pcn."t    To  another  friend  he  writes  more  angrily, — 

*'  Mr.  J.  W.  is  an  ingenious  man,  and  the  reason  why  his  letter  to  me  is 
such  a  juvenile  composition  of  emptiness  and  pertness,  as  is  below  the  cha- 
racter of  any  man  who  had  been  serious  in  religion  but  half  a  month,  is 
because  it  was  not  ability  but  necessity  that  put  his  pen  into  his  hand.  He 
had  condemned  my  books — preached  much  against  them  ;  and  to  make  all 
sure,  forbid  his  people  the  use  of  them  ;  and  for  a  cover  to  all  this  he  pro- 
mised from  time  to  time  to  write  against  them.  Therefore  an  answer  was 
to  be  made  at  all  adventures.  What  you  happen  to  hear  of  Mr.  J.  W.  con- 
cerning me  or  my  books,  let  it  die  with  you.  Wish  him  God  speed  in  every- 
thing that  is  good.  But  this  j'ou  may  easily  know  that  he  and  the  Pope 
have  the  same  reasons,  and  are  under  the  same  necessity  of  condemning  and 
anathematizing  the  mystery  revealed  hy  God  in  J.  B."J  (Jacob  Behmen). 

A  great  friend  and  admirer  of  Law  and  Byrom,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  intelligent  judge  of  the  theological  peculiarities  of  the  former,  was 
John  Lindsay,  minister  of  the  nonjuring  congregation  in  Trinity 
Chapel,  Aldersgate  Street,  London.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
usefid  works,  but,  like  most  others  of  the  same  opinions,  greatly 
pressed  for  the  ways  and  means  of  life.  In  a  letter  of  his  to  Byrom 
it  is  amusing  to  find  that  the  physical  theories  which  Law  had  taken 
up  from  Behmen  had  exposed  liim  to  charges  of  heresy  against  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony,  both  from  the  respectable  Mr.  Jones  of  Nayland, 
and  also  from  a  worthy  physician  called  Hobinson,  who  wrote  a  book 
to  prove  that  the  sim  moved  round  the  earth  by  virtue  of  its  magnetic 
attraction.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  only  a  century  ago  the 
Hutchinsonians  were  gravely  writing  books  against  the  philosophy 

♦  Byiom's  Diary,  ii.  o72.  t  lb.,  ii.  589. 
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of  Newtou,  and  imdertakmg  to  dorive  all  lauguago  from  Hebrew 
primal  roots.  But  witli  regard  to  Mr.  Jones's  theological  judgment, 
wc  are  disposed  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  hits  the  mark  very 
exactly  when  he  says : — 

"  Mr.  Williiim  Law,  after  writing  so  excellently  upon  the  vanity  of  the 
world  and  the  follies  of  huiuau  life  (tm  which  sohjects  he  has  no  *»iiperior), 
hfta  iH't  UH  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  imagination,  imd  reduced  the  whole 
e\-iiieneo  of  Christianity  to  fimeietl  impulBcs  and  inspiration,  so  as  to  render 
the  sjteranionts  useless  and  the  means  of  grace  eontenipliblc."* 

The  more  strange  and  wild  a  man's  opinions  are,  he  18  generally 
theranro  fiercely  dogmatic  in  supjwrt  of  them.  Yet  Law,  %\Titing  to 
Bishop  ?Shcrlock,  assumes  somewhat  of  an  apologetic  tone  as  regards 
his  mysticism, 

**  I  am  conBfions  thsit  in  my  Inter  writings  I  have  rnlsed  ft  pvojndicd 
against  me  l»y  eRpoiwing  the  writings  of  Jacob  Behmcu.  It  was  very  easy 
for  the  world  to  find  fault  with  me  on  that  account.  Matter  of  censure  liea 
verj'  open  to  the  critical  render  of  his  books,  though  the  true  ground  of  ever}' 
doctrine  and  article  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  is  there  opened  in  such  u 
ravishing,  amazing  depth  and  clearness  of  truth  and  conviction,  as  has  never 
heen  seen  or  thought  of  in  nny  age  of  the  Church.*' [ 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  sublime  instructor  William  Law  at 
length  arrived  at  a  complete  contradiction  of  the  views  which  in  his 
early  manhood  ho  had  uri^wl  with  such  force  against  Iloudly  and  hia 
doctrine  of  an  invisible  Church. 

*•  Church  nnity  is,  and  can  he  nothing  else,  hat  the  unity  oi  this  or  that 
man  or  number  of  men  with  God,  through  the  power  iiud  nature  of  Chriflt, 
And  therefore  it  must  be  the  truth  and  the  whule  truth  thnt  nothing  more  is 
required,  nar  wilJ  anything  else  be  jible  to  make  any  one  a  true  member  of 
the  one  Church  nf  t'brist,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  and  in  which 
thero  is  no  cuudemuutiou,  hut  oidy  and  t^olely  his  conformity  to  and  union 
with  tht?  inward  spirit  and  outward  fonn  of  Christ's  life  and  behaviour  in 
this  world."! 

On  the  same  ground  the  indifferent  nature  of  all  outward  rites, 
including  the  Sacraments,  is  shown,  and  the  one  thing  needful  is  said 
to  be  "  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  his  ever-speaking  word  and  to  watch 
the  movings  of  his  ever-sanctifying  Spirit  within  us,  waiting  and 
longing  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  to  be  inwardly  quickened  and 
revived." §  The  circumstances  in  which  Law  was  placed  gave 
bim  the  opportunity  of  practising  in  perfection  this  quietistic  and 
mystical  religion  which  ho  so  much  loved.  He  had  established 
him'ielf  at  King's  CUffe  in  Northamptonshire,  his  native  place* 
with  two  elderly  ladies,  Miss  Gibbon  and  Mrs.  Hutcheson,  as  a 
sort  of  spiritual  director,  almoner,  and  chaplain.  These  ladies  were 
both  possessed  of  ample  moans,  and  the  charities  which  thev  exercised 


•  Jones,  **  Ctilholio  Doctriao  of  the  Trinity,'*  p,  13. 
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imder  LaVs  management  and  direction  were  systematic  and  abound- 
ing. 

"  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  annual  income  of  Miss  Gibbon  was 
from  live  to  seven  hmidred  pounds,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Hutcheson  about  two 
thousand  pounds ;  none  of  which,  it  is  behevod,  was  retained  or  allowed  to 
accumulate.  As  the  expenditiu^e  within  the  house  was  remarkably  frugal, 
great  must  have  been  the  disbursement  without ;  so  great,  indeed,  as  to 
make  those  at  Clifife,  who  remembered  Mr.  Law  and  his  companions,  say,  in 
relating  it  to  parties  still  living  there,  that  their  acts  of  charity  were  bound- 
less. The  report  of  such  munificence  spread  to  places  far  from  Cliffe,  and 
produced  applications  from  many  whose  wants  were  of  a  different  character 
to  those  of  food  and  raiment ;  who  were  often  gratified  by  charitable  dona- 
tions."" 

There  was  a  school  for  the  education  and  clothing  of  boys,  with  a 
provision  for  putting  them  out  in  trades  after  their  education  was 
completed,  an  almshoasc  for  poor  widows,  a  school  for  girls,  conducted 
on  the  strictest  religious  principles,  as  well  as  a  most  liberal  and 
systematic  distribution  of  alms  to  all  that  needed.  Mr.  Law's  day 
was  regularly  arranged  so  as  to  be  spent  in  study  and  acts  of  devo- 
tion and  almsgiving.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  great  and  ample 
benevolence  of  this  little  religious  society,  the  strongest  prejudice 
and  ill-feeling  was  stirred  up  against  them.  Mr.  Piemont,  the 
Rector  of  King's  Cliffe,  continually  preached  against  them,  and  things 
even  went  so  far  as  for  a  memorial  to  be  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
the  neiglibouring  magistrates  praying  for  their  interference  to  stop 
this  systematic  ahnsgiving.  This  the  religious  ladies  and  their  friend 
naturally  resented,  and  prepared  a  counter  memorial  to  be  presented 
to  the  Bishop ;  but  the  opposition  appears  to  have  gradually  died 
away,  and  they  were  left  undisturbed  to  pursue  their  devout  course. 
Dr.  Byrom,  in  his  Diary,  records  occavsional  visits  to  Law  at  Cliffe ; 
but  the  pious  mystic  had  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  world, 
still,  however,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  state  of  religious 
opinion,  and  from  time  to  time  setting  forth  his  views  for  the 
edification  of  those  who  looked  up  to  him  for  guidance.  That  these 
were  a  very  considerable  number,  especially  among  the  clergy,  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe.  The  doctrine  of  the  inward  life  and  direct, 
inspiration  was  one  very  well  suited  to  take  possession  of  the  hearts 
of  good  men  in  that  age  of  gross  carelessness  and  palpable  neglect  as 
to  all  the  great  means  of  grace.  Wben  the  sacraments  of  the  Church 
had  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  when  public  worship  was  irreverently 
and  negligently  ministered,  when  preaching  was  a  dry  enunciation 
of  vapid  morality,  what  more  likely  than  for  the  presbyter,  feeling 
that  there  was  nothing  of  power  in  the  system  which  he  administered, 
to  fly  to  the  inward  and  mystical  part  of  religion,  and  to  disparage 

♦  "Materials,"  p.  429. 
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the  outward  part  as  of  trifling  importiuice  ?  In  his  last  work>  the 
"Address  to  the  Clergy/'  not  printed  until  after  his  death,  Law  with 
great  vigour  and  power  contended  for  the  sole  and  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  inward  life,  not  allo^ving  learning,  reason,  carp» 
prudence,  diligence,  to  haye  any  share  in  the  work,  but  attributing 
all  to  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Spirit. 

*"  All  that  con  be  called  yoiu*  owii  are  mere  helpless  sin  aod  miserj*,  and 
nothiij^  that  is  good  can  t-ome  from  you,  but  as  it  is  done  by  the  continual 
immediate  breftthiiig  and  inspiration  of  another  Spirit  given  by  Gnd  to  over- 
rule you  o'v\ai ;  to  sjive  and  deliver  you  from  all  your  own  goodness,  your 
own  wisdom,  and  letu-ning,  which  always  were  and  always  will  be,  as  corrupt 
and  imi>are,  as  earthly  and  sensual,  aa  your  own  flesh  aud  blood.  *  •' 

The  excellent  writer  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  us  how  the 
world  is  to  fore  if  the  clergy  are  to  be  turned  into  a  band  of  self- 
contemplating  mystics,  or  how  the  autiuomian  is  to  be  answered,  if 
religion  be  nothing  else  but  a  waiting  for  a  divine  illumination. 
Very  nearly  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  these  words  was  the 
publication  of  Butler^s  noble  sermons  on  Hiuuan  Nature, — a  mani- 
festation of  a  higher  wisdom  than  that  of  the  enthusiast  of  King^s 
CHffe.  And  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  bold  and  eloquent  claims 
thus  put  for%vard  for  spiritual  religion  were  of  the  highest  and  most 
lasting  value  to  the  Chm'eh.  Everywhere  within  the  Church  of 
England  men  holding  the  place  of  teachers  were  employed  in  inge 
niously  disparaging  and  explaining  away  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
The  majority  of  the  clergy  were  Arians  of  the  school  of  Samuel 
Clarke  and  Sykes.  Tho  movement  against  subscription  to  the 
Articles,  begun  about  this  time  by  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  the 
notorious  author  of  the  Confessional  and  the  gross  slanderer  of 
Bishop  Butler,  was  an  expression  of  the  uneasiness  of  men  who 
felt  themselves  condemned  by  the  formularies  to  which  they  were 
pledged.  Even  the  best  divines  of  the  day,  .Sherlock,  and  Ilome, 
and  Jones,  spoke  in  timid  and  half-subdued  accents  of  the  spiritual  life. 
It  was  happy  for  the  Church  of  England  that  there  was  one  man  at 
least  who  did  not  scruple  to  sj^eak,  and  to  speak  boldly,  even  extra- 
vagantly, on  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  Methodist  leaders  were 
compromised  by  their  eccentricities  and  by  their  deitication  of  the 
phenomena  of  hysteria.  The  school  of  Calvinistic  Evangelicals  waa 
as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Warburton  had  turned  the  laugh  against  the 
Hutchinsonians,  and  seemed  to  have  it  all  his  own  way.  The  writ- 
ings, life,  and  conversation  of  William  Law,  all  an  emphatic  testimony 
for  the  spiritual  life  and  the  need  of  divine  grace,  were  a  great  and 
providential  blessing  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Gbobgb  G.  Perbt, 
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'^PHE  latest  of  International  Exhibitions  has  with  some  reason 
-^  been  pronounced  the  best ;  and  at  any  rate  it  has  answered  tho 
proposed  end  sufficiently  well.  The  idea  of  these  great  demonstra- 
tions, as  first  promulgated  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  was  naturally 
deemed  somewhat  grand.  International  Exhibitions  are  certainly  of 
use  both  as  an  incentive  to  efibrt  and  as  a  measure  and  record  of 
excellence  attained.  They  serve  from  time  to  time  as  a  census  of  the 
world's  civilisation.  Whether  the  notion,  in  itself  good,  has  not 
of  late  been  worked  over  hard,  may  well  be  questioned.  Four 
Exhibitions,  English  and  French  included,  following  in  quick  suc- 
cession between^  the  years  1851  and  1867,  may  be  counted  as  rather 
sharp  practice.  The  danger  is,  that  this  exliibition-making  will 
become  a  trade,  that  the  gathering  of  nations  will  degenerate  into 
the  holding  of  huge  bazaars  and  the  opening  of  innumerable  shops. 
The  persistent  recurrence,  in  fact,  of  these  rencounters  has  been  felt 
by  well-disposed  and  non-aggressive  manufacturers  as  little  short  of 
a  tyranny.  Not  to  enter  the  lists  might  be  construed  as  confession 
of  defeat :  on  the  other  hand,  to  arm  for  the  conflict  is  to  incur  lieavy 
cost.  On  the  whole,  from  these  and  some  other  causes,  specially 
touching  the  Imperial  administration,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
success  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  has  been  damped  by  discontent. 
Nevertheless  it  were  hard  to  believe  that  so  magnificent  an  enter- 
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prise  could  be  wanting  in  f^ood  results  ;  and  at  all  events,  tlio  ExLi- 
bit  ion  having  been  held,  thero  romaina  to  us  the  pleasant  task  of 
gaininjL^  from  its  contents  what  instruction  wc  may,  of  recording 
such  facts  as  possess  most  novelty  and  worth,  of  establishing^  those 
coticbisious  which,  perhaps,  can  only  bo  safely  built  on  brood  inter* 
national  bases. 

The  picture   galleries   have,   as   usuaL  excited   most   of  popular 
interest.     The  entire  assemblage  of  2, 11  (J  wisely-elected  representa- 
tives of  f^ome  twenty-six  national  schools,  ranged  as  an  art-zone  in 
the  midst  of  nianufactiires,  constitutes,  as  it  were,  a  vast  and  crowded 
panorama  of  the  contemporary  art  of  the  entire  world.    Some  masters 
and  nations  were  better  seen  in  1855 ;  some  schools,  especially  the 
English,  were  stronger  in   1862 ;    and  now,  in  tuni,  the   present 
Exhibition  is  in  certain  special  points  unsurpassed.     To  avoid  con- 
fusion in  the  sequel,  it  may  be  well  at  once    t^   attempt  a  classi- 
fication according   to   nationulities.     The    following  six  schools   or 
geographic  groujts  can  be  distinguished: — 1,  The   French;   L*.  The 
Belgian  and  Dutch  ;  3.  The  German  ;  4.  Scliools  of  southern  nations, 
including  Italy  and  Spain  ;  5.  Schools  of  northern  nations,  comprising 
Norway,  Sweden,   Deniiuirk,  and   Kussia  ;  0.   The   English   School. 
The  sketch  I  prupose  to  give  will  indicate,  indirectly,  the  conditions 
of  peoples  and  the  phases  of  civilisation.     The  arts  are  essentially 
?presentativo :  they  pass  easily  into  manufucturcs,  and  diffuse  tbcm- 
dvcs  willingly   over  life.     Thus,   in  their  various   manifestations, 
they  become  typical  aiid  illustrative  of  countries,  climates,  and  races. 
The  French  schrwd  of  painting  is  again  proved  to  be  the  first  in 
Eurojw?,  and   the   020   pictures   exhibited   in   Paris   pronounce   its 
distinctive   characteristics.     The  art«  in   France,  in  common  with 
governments    and    dynasties,    ha^e    undergone    changes    and    suf- 
ferwl   under   revolutions.     With   a  versatility  that   says   little   for 
constancy  or  earnestness,  they  have  passed  from  classic  to  romantic 
styles,  and  thence  downwards  into  such  naturalism,  realism,  or  fri- 
volity, as  may  belong  to  rustic  scenes,  or  to  incidents  of  the  toilette 
and  the  boudoir.     The  cold  clussicistn  of  David  scarcely  survived 
exile  to  Brussels   some   fifty  years  ago,  and   the  recent  death   of 
academic  Ingres,  a  disciple  of  David,  put  an  end  to  the  sc^hool  for 
ever.     It  is  singular  that  the  Paris  Exhibition  retains  not  a  remnant 
of  the  style  which  the  First  Empire  found  supreme.     The  school  of 
David  and  hia  disciples,  the  abnegation  of  life  and  nature,  could  not 
withstand  the  asstuults  of  ardent  realists  and  romanticists,  led  an 
by  Gericault.     The  change  whiih  came  upon  the  arts  of  France  was 
radical,  and  the  results  that  followed  are  among  the  most  memorable 
which  the  historian  is  called  upon  to  record.     The  French  school 
reached  its  zenith  under  Delaroche,  Delacroix,  Arv  ISchcffor,  and 
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Flandrin.  It  is  the  death  of  these  truly  great  artists  that  has 
brought  upon  the  International  Exhibition  irreparable  loss. 

This,  the  culminating  epoch  in  French  painting,  now  about  to 
pass  away,  was  best  represented  by  the  works  of  Dclaroche.  We 
have  seen  that  of  David  and  Ingres  there  are  not  even  remainders 
or  reminders ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  International  Exhibition  is 
equally  robbed  of  the  nobility  which  a  single  follower  of  the 
greatest  master  that,  for  two  centuries,  Franco  has  produced,  might 
have  conferred.  Delaroche  would  indeed  already  belong  to  the  past, 
did  he  not  live  in  schools  foreign  to  France.  The  number  of  pic- 
tures still,  year  by  year,  painted  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
under  the  direct  influence  of  this  chief  of  modem  artists,  might  be 
incredible,  were  it  not  for  the  evidence  afforded  by  International 
Exhibitions.  Gallait,  the  first  of  Belgian  painters,  is  allied  to  the 
school  of  Delaroche.  And  of  pictures  which  in  the  International 
Galleries  confess  to  the  dominion  of  the  master-school  in  Europe, 
may  be  enmnerated  such  noble  works  as  "The  Expulsion  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens,"  by  Ussi,  of  Florence ;  "  The  Death  of  PhUip  II.," 
by  Keller,  of  Carlsruhe ;  "  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,"  by  Wur- 
zinger,  of  Vienna ;  and  two  powerful  pictures,  "  The  Legendary  Death 
of  the  Princess  Tarakanoff,"  by  Flavitsky,  and  "  The  Death  of  Barbe 
Radziwill,"  by  Simmler,  both  contributed  by  Russia.  It  becomes, 
then,  interesting  to  know  what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  school 
which,  well-nigh  extinct  at  the  centre  of  its  creation,  still  bears  such 
rich  and  abimdant  fruit.  Delaroche  was  the  reflection  of  his  age ; 
he  responded  to  the  impulses  freshly  awakened  in  literature  and  art. 
The  overthrow  of  usurped  authority,  the  renunciation  of  dead  tra- 
dition, the  renewal  of  national  life  in  Europe,  the  health  and  the 
vigour  gained  by  recurrence  to  nature,  made  the  school  of 
Delaroche  a  product  and  a  necessity  of  the  times.  The  strength 
of  this  school  was  its  truth,  its  health  was  in  freedom,  its  pro- 
ductive resource  was  in  nature.  The  themes  chosen  were  chiefly 
historic,  because  to  the  movement  and  destiny  of  nations  inheres 
essential  greatness.  The  scale  was,  when  possible,  that  of  life ;  the 
costimie,  that  of  the  period.  The  treatment  had  the  force  and 
persuasion  of  actual  facts  just  as  they  fell  out.  Characters  were 
individual  studies  ;  compositions  moved  with  dramatic  action  ;  mere 
accessories  sank  into  due  subordination.  Thus,  high  art  was  nothing 
else  than  noble  thoughts  nobly  expressed.  This  is  the  style  which 
the  French  have  surrendered  for  pictures  of  nudity  or  costume ;  this 
the  school,  honourable  to  himianity,  which  foreign  nations,  to  the 
shame 'of  France,  are  the  last  to  uphold  and  honour. 

We  may  describe  French  art  by  negations :  largo  pictures  do 
not  abound  :   high  art  is  exceptional :  works  of  noble  intent  are  few. 
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The  positive  side  of  the  scbool  remains  to  be  illustrated.  Assuredly 
no  nation  can  beat  the  French  in  the  painting  of  a  battle :  since  the 
days  of  Horace  Vemet,  battle  pieces  have  become  specialities  in  Paris. 
Our  lively,  enterprising  neighbours  are  just  the  fellows  for  a  skirmish 
either  in  the  field  or  on  canvas  :  the  Zouave  enters  the  studio ;  the 
artist  slashes  and  daahes  with  his  brush  as  with  sword  or  bayonet. 
No  sooner  is  a  campaign  planned,  or  battle  fought,  than  painters  are 
ready  to  commemorate  the  \nctory.  An  artist  is  as  indispensable  to 
the  grand  army  as  a  drummer  or  a  chaplain.  The  last  war  is  always 
the  favourite  iherae  in  a  French  picture  gallery.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  Algeria  gave  to  Horace  Yemet,  8mala  and  the  battle 
of  Isly  ;  and  now  the  Crimea  furnishes  the  present  Exhibition  with 
two  enormous  pictures  expressly  in  the  Vemet  manner,  the  one  "The 
Capture  of  the  Malakolf,"  by  Yvon,  the  other  *'Tlie  Battle  of  the 
Alma,"  by  l*iiB.  War  in  its  bravery,  carnage,  and  brutality  is  cele- 
brated by  painters  not  a  few :  to  Yvon  and  Pils  must  be  added  Bel- 
lange,  Beaucc,  Beaume,  Rigo,  and  Protais.  It  is  surprising  what 
movement,  energy,  and  passion  animate  these  desperate  onslaughts. 
Clever  they  are  unquestionably ;  realistic  to  a  marvel ;  vivid  as  the 
scones  themselves;  vigorous  as  paint  cmi  possibly  be  made  when 
loatled  thick  as  plaster.  These  toura  dr/orcr,  however,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobate<l  for  their  inhumanity  and  barbarity :  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  men  can  have  the  heart  thus  to  depict  in  all 
the  horrors  of  blood  the  but<?he^1^^  of  the  battle-tield.  The  French 
talk  of  the  glory  of  war,  and  certainly  their  i>ainter8  are  glutted  in 
its  carnage.  The  first  Napoleon  decidwl  for  Europe  the  tactics  of 
a  campaign,  and  Horace  Vemet  has  equally  determined  for  the  whole 
world  the  style  in  which  battles  shall  henceforth  be  painted.  Very 
many  battle  pieces  are  in  the  Exhibition;  and  there  is  not  one 
deserving  of  notice  which  departs  from  the  approved  manner  of  the 
Vemet  seho<il. 

We  have  said  that  since  the  death  of  Delaroche,  Ary  Scheffer.  and 
Flandiin,  high,  hiistoric,  and  sacred  art  has  been  less  and  leas  practised. 
Theroare  fewpictures,  ambitious  of  high  styles,  that  need  be  mentioned. 
"Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea,"  by  Jalabert,  is  pretentious  and  poor; 
Bubufo*s  immense  triptych,  **  The  Prodigal  Son,"  !?>  meretricious; 
"St.  Louis  tServing  the  Poor,"  by  Laug^e,  is  pleasantly  decorative; 
Bonnikt's  •*  8t.  Vincent  do  Paul "  is  powerful  and  repulsive,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Neapolitan  naturalisti,  A  certain  romantic- historic 
style  has  been  long  upheld  by  Comte  and  Robert-Fleury.  "  Jean 
d'Arc  at  the  Consecration  of  Charles  \TI.,"  by  Comte,  will  be 
i^membered  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  pictures  in  the  gallery  : 
great  is  the  master}^  shown  in  the  management ;  the  difficulties  of  a 
large  complex  composition  have  been  surmounted  with  rare  skilL 
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The  illustrious  Robert-Fleury,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  paints  with  singular  completeness  the  oft- 
repeated  scene  "  Charles  V.  at  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Just."  The 
treatment  is  simple,  unassuming,  quiet.  Just  relations  are  preserved 
between  the  figures  and  the  backgroimd  :  the  execution  is  broad  and 
large ;  detail  stops  as  soon  as  the  intention  is  expressed.  It  is  works 
after  this  sort  that  Caldcron,  Yeames,  and  other  English  painters  of 
the  semi-historic  school  are  supposed  to  emidate.  The  influence  of 
such  pictures,  which  are  indeed  among  the  few  legitimate  issues  of 
French  genius,  deserves  to  be  widely  diffused. 

Romance,  voluptuousness,  elegant  trifling — these  arc  now  the 
motives  and  ends  of  French  art ;  these  the  sentiments  and  desires 
to  which  are  due  the  brilliancy  and  allurement  of  Parisian  picture- 
galleries.  In  French  pictures  now  the  vogue,  cleverness  takes 
the  place  of  conscience :  the  diction,  rhetoric,  and  elocution,  so  to 
say,  of  art,  are  studied  to  the  disregard  of  substance  and  truth : 
the  deed  done  is  seldom  censured  when  the  mode  of  doing  it  becomes 
pleasing  to  the  eye  or  entertaining  to  the  fancy.  G^rome  is  precisely 
the  man  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  and  accordingly  he  has  become 
the  fashionable  artist  of  the  day.  G^romc  proves  to  what  good 
account  he  has  turned  his  transcendent  talents  by  thirteen  master 
works.  Perhaps  there  was  never  a  more  extraordinary  display — save, 
possibly,  in  the  unhallowed  resorts  of  some  Roman  voluptuarj^ — the 
palace,  it  may  be,  of  Tiberius  in  Capri,  or  the  golden  house  of  Nero 
on  the  Palatine.  The  morality  of  such  pictures  as  "  Phryne  "  and 
"  The  Egyptian  Dancing  Girl,'*  is  not  the  less  culpable  because,  after 
the  manner  of  the  French,  passion  wears  a  thin  veil  for  disguise. 
That  it  was  possible  for  Geromc  to  have  walked  soberly,  to  have 
trodden  with  honour  the  highway  of  history,  is  indicated  by  such 
noble  works  as  "  The  Gladiators  "  and  "  Dead  Cajsar."  In  art  treat- 
ment and  for  mastery  over  Gvery  technical  method,  it  is  needless  to 
say  Gerome  has  scarcely  an  eqmd.  His  drawing  is  academic  for  preci- 
sion ;  his  touch  is  only  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Meissonier  ;  the  in- 
tellectual conception  of  his  subject  is  clear  ;  his  narrative  flows  trans- 
lucently ;  wit  sparkes  on  his  canvas  ;  indeed,  the  keen  edge  of  satire 
often  bites  malignantly.  The  laugh  of  Gerome  not  only  rattles  in 
raillery,  it  withers  what  it  turns  on.  That  an  artist  so  singularly 
gifted  should  make  the  outrage  of  taste  and  morals  his  deliberate 
intent,  must  be  taken  as  a  grave  comment  on  the  manners  of  the 
Second  Empire. 

The  transition  from  Gerome  to  Cabanel  is  easy.  The  license  of  the 
French  stage,  the  intrigue  of  Parisian  salons,  the  dissoluteness  of 
works  of  fiction,  are  inevitably  reflected  in  the  pictures  even  of 
artists  meant  for  better  things.     The  French  can  paint  a  woman,  but 
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not  n  goddess;  their  nympbs  are  griscttes,  their  Mao^dalens  repent  of 
roj)cntaucc.  Cabanel  is  a  groat  artist,  and  hi.s  greatness  is  proved  to 
the  jwrfect  satisfaction  of  his  countrymen  by  his  nude  tigures.  It 
has  long  been  the  creed  of  the  French  Academy  that  the  draw^iug 
of  the  imdressed  human  figure  is  the  aeme  of  art,  the  hist  ]dedge 
of  talent  and  t mined  skill.  Ingres*  **  Odalisque/*  and  Flandrin*s 
"  Fisher  Boy/'  have  been  for  many  a  year  famous  as  faultlcr^s  models 
of  the  male  mid  female  fonn.  And  such  .studies  are  mulliplied  so 
endlessly,  that  it  is  probable  Paris  by  this  time  contains  as  many  nude 
figures  as  all  the  world  besidejs.  The  excuse  or  justification  of  such 
jjerformances  is  supposed  to  be  in  their  treatment.  And  surely  minds 
the  most  mo<lest  cunuot  be  shocked  by  the  Elgin  marbles;  and 
modesty  herself  might  take  a  lesson  even  in  Paris  in  the  presence  of 
the  Venus  of  !Milo.  Cabanel  and  his  compeers,  however,  woidd 
scarcely  care  for  anything  so  quiet,  ^"othing  short  of  the  riot  of 
Rubens  will  content  the  temper  of  these  Frenchmen.  "The  Njanph 
carried  away  b}'  a  Faun/'  florid  and  flaunting,  is  precisely  the  subject 
(o  win  rapturous  applause.  A  certain  aesthetic  sensuousness,  which 
the  French  affcH;t  greatly,  seems,  as  it  were,  to  reach  its  quintessence 
in  CabaneFs  "Venus/*  tossed  ashore  on  the  top  <:tf  sea-foain.  It  has 
been  protanely  conjectured  that  the  painter's  '* Paradise  Lost  **  is  but 
a  further  act  in  the  play  which  opens  with  the  "  Nymph  and  the 
Faun/*     The  nudity  is  certainly  wniething  more  than  Miltonic, 

It  must  be  counted  an  ill  omen  when  a  gallery  is  conspicuous  for 
grvre — ^a  term  to  designate  a  nondescript  class  of  pictures*  for 
which  we  are  indelited  to  the  French  themselves.  Ttthlcaitj^  tic  noritHt- 
are  sure  to  be  telling  and  clever  among  a  people  who  live  less  in 
private  life  than  public  pbces,  who  make  etiquette  and  deportment 
jxirts  of  scholastic  training,  who  believe  that  attitude  and  address  arc 
everything,  and  that  manners  make  the  man.  Positively  there  are 
no  more  sparkling  pictures  in  the  whole  w^orld  than  the  small  cabiuet 
works  of  Meissouier,  Plassan,  Fichel,  Vetter,  Toulmouche,  Duverger, 
Frere,  llillemacher,  and  Leleux.  To  criticise  the  till  but  faultless 
pictorial  gems  exhibited  by  masters  nearly  as  well  known  in  London 
o»  in  Paris,  were  superfluous.  Mr.  Cope,  in  a  valuable  report,  has 
happily  designated  Meissonier  as  of  "microscopic  genius/'  and 
with  equal  felicity  speaks  of  the  "  peculiarly  focusscd  look  *'  of  the 
painter's  hgiires.  On  the  smallest  conceivable  scale  Meissonier 
turns  out  his  characters  well  rounded,  pi*ecifvely  drawn,  highly 
tinished,  and  absolutely  complete.  ^leissonier  was  the  master  of 
Gerome,  and  master  and  pupil  are  alike  clever  and  callous,  Siitiro 
leaves  no  place  fur  sympathy  :  these  artists  shoot  folly  as  she  flies; 
they  laugh,  and  rail,  and  have  no  eye  for  pity.  Meissonier,  like 
others  of  his  countrymen,  by  treatment  gives  to  the  most  trivial  sub- 
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ject  importance;  into  littleness  he  puts  largeness,  compositions  of  the 
Teniers  or  Dutch  order  he  makes  academic  and  almost  historic. 
Frenchmen  indeed  give  proof  of  academic  training  even  in  a  class 
of  works  that  in  other  cotmtries  arc  committed  to  untutored  journey- 
men rather  than  to  skilled  artists.  I  have  spoken  of  the  heart- 
Icssness  of  French  pictures.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Edouard 
Frere  has  much  of  the  tenderness  and  kindliness  which  have  long 
been  winning  graces  in  the  English  school.  Meissonier  is  repre- 
.<ientcd  in  Paris  by  fourteen  pictures ;  Fr^re  by  eight ;  no  contrast 
could  be  greater ;  each  painter  is  avowedly  inimitable  in  his 
way.  The  tenderness,  pathos,  and  simplicity  of  un-Frenchlike 
Frerc  belong  to  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune  who  has  long  exhibited 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Henrietta  Browne.  "  The  Sisters  of 
Charit}^*'  that  takes  the  round  of  exhibitions,  is  still  the  artist's 
master-work,  and  now  follow  seven  more  pictures,  which  serve  to 
define  the  painter*s  position.  Her  touch,  which  occasionally  has 
betrayed  the  vague  incertitude  of  an  amateur,  gains  mastery  and 
force.  Madame  Henrietta  Bro'vvne  need  not  rely  solely  on  sentiment 
and  intention;  her  portraits  are  individual;  and  the  manner  she 
has  at  length  acquired  has  professional  merit  and  something  more. 
Among  the  artists  above  enumerated,  l^lassan  deserves  to  be  singled 
out  as  expressly  French ;  he  is  fond  of  painting  a  girl  at  prayer 
by  her  bed-side,  for  the  sake,  it  would  seem,  of  the  demi-toiletto 
excused  by  the  situation.  Yet  Plassan's  boudoir  pictures  are  gems  of 
the  first  water,  transparent  and  lucent,  the  colours  glow  and  sparkle 
as  jewels.  Toulmouche,  a  painter  well- accredited  in  international 
and  other  exhibitions,  also  bears  the  unmistakable  traits  of  a  French- 
man— address,  savoir  /aire,  polish,  aplomb.  "  La  Confidence,"  "  Le 
Fruit  D^fendu,"  and  "  Un  Mariage  de  Raison,"  are  perfect  after 
their  kind :  there  is  nothing  more  artistic  in  the  whole  Exhibition. 
Small  pictures,  pleasing  and  playful  in  incident,  are  multiplied  with- 
out end.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that  French  artists  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  be  frivolous  than  heavy  and  dull.  French  art, 
indeed,  is  too  apt  to  treat  life  as  a  jest,  society  as  a  comedy — ^hence 
pictures  too  frequently  have  no  more  substance  than  vaudevilles  at 
Le  Theatre  des  Yariet^s.  A  light-hearted,  joyous  people,  who  trifle 
away  evenings  sipping  can  sncree  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  naturally 
look  to  the  arts  pour  passer  le  temps. 

The  review  of  French  figure  pictures  cannot  find  more  favourable 
close  than  in  the  tj^ical  works  of  Hamon  and  Breton, — the  one  as 
examples  of  romance  without  extravagance,  the  other  of  nature 
^without  coarseness.  Hamon's  *'  Aurora,"  a  graceful  figure  sipping 
morning  dew  from  flowers,  has  been  repeated  in  a  thousand  forms  : 
it  is  engraved,  photographed,  and  transferred  to  porcelain.     Aubert 
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shares  with  Hamon  infinite  grace,  as  witness  his  well-known 
"  Reverie."  Such  figures,  commended  by  balance,  sj'mmetn-,  and 
beauty,  are  jjleasing  examples  of  an  art  which  softens  classic  severity 
by  alluring  romance.  Our  own  Lcighton  is  happy  in  a  like  com- 
promise  of  styles,  ancient  and  modem.  Breton,  the  naturalist,  gains 
muck  by  intornatioual  competition :  his  counterpart  in  the  English 
school  is  Hook  :  the  Frenchman,  however,  as  usual,  makes  the  figure 
dominate  over  the  landscape;  but  in  the  cud  figure  and  landscape 
are  brought  into  faultless  relation  and  absolute  agreement,  so  that 
the  rights  which  pertain  to  eiich  are  not  compromised.  Bret  on »  and 
with  him  may  be  ranked  Millet,  is  rustic  and  rude ;  the  peasants  he 
paints  have  never  seen  a  city,  they  are  childi-en  of  nature.  Schook 
of  natuindism  assert  at  the  present  moment  unaccustomed  })rominence 
jmd  power  in  every  nation  wliich  can  pretend  to  a  school  at  tdl ;  and 
Frenchmen,  long  accustomed  to  take  the  lead  in  every  fashion,  are 
certainl}*  not  likely,  while  they  possess  Breton,  Millet,  Bonnat,  Ilebert, 
and  llibot,  to  be  outdone.  A  French  artist  can  assume  any  character  ; 
he  can  turn  peasant  and  follow  the  plough,  or  win  his  spurs  as 
carpet  knight;  dance  attendance  in  salons,  or  talve  his  rank  as  general 
and  comraund  annies  in  the  field.  7n  other  words,  the  French  .school 
leads  in  battles,  ia  at  ease  in  boudoirs,  and  at  home  in  the  house  of 
the  peasant. 

Yet  one  more  illustrious  name  must  be  added.  Assuredly  Rosa 
Bonheur  reaches  her  zenith  in  the  present  International  Exhibition* 
Ten  pictures — many  of  which  have  obtained  warmest  encomiums  in 
England — form  indeed  a  noble  testimony  to  a  life  of  devoted  labour. 
It  is  almost  too  late  in  the  day  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  criticifim 
on  the  lady's  style.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  without  detraction, 
that  the  more  that  is  known  of  animal  painting  in  Franco,  the  more 
evident  it  becomes  that  Rosa  Bonheui"  does  not  stand  alone.  The 
cattle  pieces  of  the  great  Troyon  still  linger  in  exhibitions,  and 
pictures  by  the  sister  and  brother  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  known  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  Pall  Mall,  prove  that  the  noble  «tyle  fondly 
identified  with  one  name,  is  in  truth  not  individual,  but  national. 
Englishmen  long  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  there  was 
but  one  animal  painter  in  Eiu*ope — Sir  Edwin  Laudseer;  when 
suddenly  Rosa  Bonheur  exhibited  the  **  Hor»e  Fair,"  and  then 
London  discovered,  through  the  morning  papers,  a  rival  and  nn 
equal.  Since  then  many  others  have  turned  up,  especially  in  Belgium, 
where  Paul  Potter  is  still  held  in  remcmbnmcc.  Internationally 
.jQjeaking,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  thut  France  once  again 
stands  well  in  the  class  of  animal  painting.  Twelve  years  ago,  at 
the  last  International  Gallery  in  Paris,  Troyon  was  in  power ;  he 
exhibited  nine  pictures ;  he  was  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour : 
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lio  is  now  (lead.     Bosa  Bonheur  preserves  the  traditions  and  main- 
tains the  honour  of  the  school. 

It  remains  to  apeak  of  French  landscape,  which  though  once  a 
by- word  in  England,  has  been,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  world, 
strangely  exalted  by  the  International  Jury.  That  Rousseau  should 
be  proclaimed  the  first  landscape  painter  in  Europe,  is  one  of  the 
many  fallacies  and  delusions  which  it  required  an  International 
Exhibition  to  establish.  French  landscape  painters  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  do  not  show  themselves  over-ambitious.  They  seldom 
aspire  to  a  moimtain ;  for  the  most  part  they  rest  content  with  a 
marsh,  a  moor,  a  common,  or  a  wind-stricken  tree.  Certainly  they 
cannot  be  said  to  compass  the  whole  of  creation.  Rousseau,  Daubigny, 
Francais,  Lambinet,  Huet,  Gourbet,  Cabat,  Caret,  are  all  limited  in 
sphere,  range,  and  effect.  No  one  of  these  artists  can  compare  with 
our  own  Turner,  for  imaginative  insight  into  nature.  The  French 
paint  poetry  with  a  heavy  brush ;  pigments  they  load  on  thickly  with 
a  clumsy  hand;  light  they  mingle  with  over-much  shadow;  colour  is 
toned  down  with  dirt  ;  so  that  often  the  most  brilliant  of  successes  is 
but  the  solution  of  the  problem  how  to  make  darkness  visible.  It  were 
in  fact  impossible  to  accept  the  French  rendering  of  nature  as  satis- 
factory-. Perhaps  humility  forbids  that  we  should  extol  the  English 
method ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  j^ermittcd  to  us  to  claim  superiority 
for  German  landscape  painters  in  poetic  vision  and  wide  range 
through  the  elements  of  earth  and  air.  It  may  be  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  French  landscapes  maintain  in  dusky  colours  keejiing,  in 
low  tones  moderation,  and  between  foreground,  distance,  and  sky, 
just  pictorial  relations.  For  the  harmony  of  monotony,  for  the 
grandeur  of  '*  dirty  "  or  "  great- coat  weather,"  which  was  of  yore  the 
praise  of  English  Constable,  these  French  painters  have  won  national 
renown.  Thus  a  dispassionate  review  of  French  landscape  in  Paris 
concludes  with  faint  praise.  Tlie  French  scliool  in  figure  is  the  first 
in  Europe ;  the  same  school  in  landscape  receives  ample  justice  by 
a  place  in  the  second  rank. 

The  lielgian  Gallery  contains  I8G  pictures,  which  represent  seventy- 
five  painters ;  on  the  whole,  the  collection,  were  it  not  for  the  absence  of 
Gallait,  would  do  fair  justice  to  the  school.  The  revived  mediocvalism 
of  Baron  Henri  Leys  shows  in  great  strength ;  the  style  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  the  collective  display  of 
European  art.  Twelve  compositions  here  exhibited,  four  of  which 
have  been  executed  in  fresco  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Hotel  do  Ville, 
Antwerp,  possess  the  earnestness  of  purpose,  the  stiff  solemnity,  the 
shadowed  sobriety,  the  ungainly  truth  which  signalize,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  all  mediicval  revivals.  Belgian  painters  are  in 
more  senses  than  one  national ;  they  give  pledge  of  sincerity  and 
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fidelity  in  tKe  choice  of  subjects  whicli  lie  near  tu  the  liQines  of  tlieir 
fathers.  Thus  there  is  much  circiuiistaiitiul  reality  and  power  of 
persuasion  in  Leys'  pieture  of  the  "  Burgomaster  Lancelot  Xan  Ur.sel 
haranguing  the  City  Guard  for  the  Dofencc  of  the  City/'  The  same 
painter,  in  works  taken  from  the  lives  of  Luther  tmd  Lucas  Cranach, 
identifies  himself  with  Protost^intisra,  llis  styh%  too,  is  of  the  pt^riod 
of  the  German  Refonnatioii ;  it  has  much  in  common  w^th  the  manner 
of  Holbein,  Ihu'er,  and  Cranach.  Leys  has  by  his  pictm'cs  in  Paris 
added  to  his  previous  honours  a  grand  prize. 

International  exhibitions  show  that  no  nation  is  without  ita  due 
complement  of  small  domestic  pictures.  It  is  found  that  Dutch  art, 
like  the  lowly  plants  of  the  wayside  and  hedgerows,  will  grow  in 
any  soil.  It  is  impossibkv  however,  to  pass  unnoticed  the  thirteen 
sparkling  gems  exhihited  by  AVillems,  and  the  eighteen  master  works 
which  attest  the  versatile  power  of  Alfred  Stevens,  two  artists  who 
for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  have  been  gathering  in  Brussels  and 
Paris  all  possible  honours.  With  Willenis  a  satin  dress  has  biM^n  the 
study  of  a  life  ;  the  turn  of  a  ribbon,  or  the  addition  of  a  flounce  to 
a  petticoat,  is  with  him  sufficient  pretext  for  a  picture.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  perfection  of  the  toilette  should  be  marred  by  the  opacity  of 
the  flesh.  Also  the  genius  of  Stevens,  which  nobody  will  dispute, 
lies  under  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  milliner ;  the  book  of 
fa*ihions  is  to  this  ai-tist  of  more  service  thun  all  the  histories  ever 
written.  Yet  8tevens*8  eighteen  pictures  arc  in  some  degree  redeemed 
from  frivulity,  not  only  by  miusual  power  and  breadth,  but  also  by  a 
well-defined  art-purpose,  as  if  the  jKiinter  had  determined  within 
the  compass  of  each  frame  to  work  out  experiments  in  composition,  or 
to  solve  some  problem  in  colour.  Stevens  and  Willcms  are  assuredly, 
after  their  kind,  lirBt-rate,  and  each,  as  by  right,  wears,  in  com- 
memoration of  a  brilliant  success  in  Paris,  a  first-class  medal. 

Ilolland  wisely  gives  distinction  to  her  national  school,  in  which, 
not  without  reason,  she  takes  pride,  by  building  to  herself  a  separate 
gallery  which  at  once  ensured  the  isolation  and  prominence  of  170 
Dutch  pictures.  Moslem  Dutch  art  is  near  akin  to  it^  ancestry.  A 
Dutchman  was  never  known  to  comprehend  Michael  Angelo,  and 
the  term  Pays-Bas  expresses  with  sufficient  exactitude  the  flatness 
of  marsh  land,  and  the  low  level  of  Dutch  art.  Yet  must  it  be 
admitted  that  the  painters  of  Ilolland  are  within  their  narrow 
limits  singularly  complete.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Israels 
has  won  in  Paris  a  European  reputation  by  the  truth,  sim- 
dicity,  and  pathos  ol"  his  transcripts  from  lowly  life  in  a  cottage, 
[e  portrays  **  A  Deathbed"  in  its  terrible  anguish  and  desola- 
tion :  neither  Faed  nor  Burr  could  make  stronger  appeid  to  the 
human  heart.     It  is  curious  to  mark  how  faithfully  a  Dutch  painter 
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treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors.  Bles  emulates  the  detail 
of  Dow :  Schwartze's  treatment  is  that  of  Rembrandt :  Haas  and 
Roelofs  recall  Paul  Potter  and  Carl  du  Jardin :  in  such  reiteration 
confession  is  made  that  a  Dutchman's  imagination  seldom  imperils  his 
fidelity.  Yet  at  least  one  painter  can  be  named,  Alma  Tadema,  who 
proves  the  possession  of  originating  power.  Here  is  an  artist  who 
in  motive  and  manner  stands  alone ;  there  is  not  his  compeer  in  the 
whole  range  of  European  art.  His  aim  is  to  restore  the  domestic 
life  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
"Lesbia"  and  "  Catullus,"  "  The  Roman  Dance,"  and  "  The  Mummy," 
are  the  work  of  an  antiquarj-  and  an  eye-witness,  of  the  student  and 
the  poet,  of  a  man  sensitive  to  beauty,  and  yet  addicted  to  forms  gro- 
tesque and  repulsive.  Tadema's  genius  is  essentially  northern,  it 
could  not  have  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  wild 
as  a  Norse  legend.  That  it  should  be  cast  as  a  waif  and  stray  on  the 
shores  of  Holland  is  passing  strange.  One  clement,  however,  Tadema 
has  in  common  with  the  Dutch,  that  of  technical  excellence  and 
skill.  No  people  are  in  painting  more  perfect  mechanists ;  their 
compositions  fit  with  the  precision  of  cabinet-work;  their  paints 
stand  immovable  and  unchangeable  as  enamel. 

The  German  schools  of  painting  would  fill  a  volume  ;  to  do  justice 
to  the  4o7  j)icturcs  contributed  by  Austria,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Luxemburg,  Hess,  and  the  six  states  that  exhibit  under  the 
protectorate  of  Prussia,  within  the  limits  of  a  page  were  impossible. 
The  utmost  I  can  attempt  is  to  give  a  general  sketch.  Summary 
execution,  however,  may  be  done  upon  Austria,  a  nation  which  in  Art 
refusing  reform  altogether,  goes  on  slimibering  stiU,  conservative  and 
stagnant.  Sixty  years  ago  Vienna  declined  to  listen  to  the  warnings 
of  Cornelius,  Veit,  and  Overbeck,  and  so  now  she  lags  at  least  half  a 
century  behind  the  age.  Austria  in  Art  as  in  politics  runs  the  risk 
of  absolute  isolation  :  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  minor  states  of  Ger- 
many, by  the  pictures  they  produce,  give  convincing  proof  that  they 
prefer  progress  with  Prussia  to  retrogression  in  a  southern  confedera- 
tion. On  passing  from  the  Austrian  to  the  Prussian  gallery,  the 
contrast  is  great  indeed.  Discipline,  organization,  system,  centrali- 
zation, give  to  the  galleries  marshalled  under  the  banner  of  Prussia 
the  force  of  a  compact  army.  Accordingly,  the  states  of  the  North 
come  off  victorious :  Knaus  gains  a  grand  prize,  Menzel  a  second 
class  medal,  Achenbach  a  third  class  medal.  It  is  not  a  little  strange 
to  see  Knaus,  a  painter  of  essentially  plebeian  subjects,  take  equal 
rank  with  artists  ambitious  of  history.  Knaus,  however,  is  perfect 
in  his  way,  his  "  Conjuror "  looks  the  cleverest  of  fellows ;  the 
audience  could  not  be  surpassed  for  gaping,  wondering  stupidity.  A 
broad  Hogarth  truth,  which  stops  just  short  of  caricature,  the  power 
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to  tell  facts  by  a  toticL,  andclencli  characters  by  a  stroke,  have  aecui'ed 
to  Enaus  pre-eininence :  he  is  the  oiily  puiatcr  of  low  life  decorat-ed 
with  a  grand  gold  medal.  He  obtains  the  samP  honour  i\iY  Prussia 
that  Kaulbach  secures  for  Bavaria. 

Bavaria  strives,  with  indiiferent  success,  to  sustain  the  renown 
of  the  Munich  school ;  she  contributes  nearly  one  half  of  the  total 
number  of  German  works,  but  her  jp^llery  will  bo  esteemed  for 
its  extent  rather  .than  for  its  excellence.  The  majority  of  the 
pictures,  which  might  have  been  produced  anywhere,  scarcely 
escape  commonplace  save  by  that  gi*andiloquence  which  often 
afflicts  high  art  in  periods  of  decadence.  There  is  a  certain  stilted 
historic  style  which  only  professors  can  perpetrate ;  there  is  a  weak 
disorder  of  the  brain  which  passes  madness,  and  degenerates  into  the 
maundering  of  second  childhr>od.  That  Kaulbach  still  lives,  that  ut 
the  ago  of  threescore  years  and  Hve  he  exhibits  a  vast  cartoon,  somu 
thirty  feet  long,  of  "  The  Age  of  the  Reformation,"  may  be  deemed 
the  deliverance  of  the  lionourod  school  of  Munich.  This  grand 
composition,  crowded  with  lifc-sii^e  figures,  forms  one  of  the  noble 
wall  pictures  iu  the  New  Museum,  Berlin,  a  series  which  has  served 
to  exalt  Kaulbnch  as  the  greatest  of  European  painters ;  certainly 
the  death  of  JV*laroche  and  Ary  Schoifer  leaves  no  greater,  Kaid- 
bach,  as  a  pupil  of  Cornelius,  coidd  scarcely  have  escaped  the  influence 
of  Michael  Angelo.  His  genius,  however,  soon  proved  itself  recipient 
and  raanv-sided ;  it  took  from  Phidias  nobility,  from  Raphael  grace. 
In  tlie  composition  now  exhibited,  the  painter  presents  yet  another 
phase.  The  cartoon  of  "The  Reformation"  is  less  than  usujUly 
imaginative  and  ideal ;  like  Luther  himself,  it  deals  with  fact  and 
truth  literally  and  dogmatically.  The  characters  arc  portraits,  the 
incidents  historic  data,  the  whole  scene  is  real.  Yet  does  the  artist 
gain  grandeur  and  nobUity.  In  short  there  is  scarcely  another  work 
within  the  exhibition  so  strict  an  example  of  what  has  been  termed 
monumental  art.  Painting  in  Munich  was  required  to  conform 
to  the  conditions  imposed  by  architecture  :  a  change  however  is 
impending.     Piloty,  the  realist,   now  rules  the  yoong  school  of 

unich,   as  attested  by  the   presence    in   Paris    of   no  less   than 

ghteon  pupils.  This  clever  and  dexterous  painter,  a  master  of  the 
mechanism  of  his  art,  has  been  for  some  years  known  to  Europe  by 

9  "  Death  of  Wallenstein,"  and  "  Nero  in  the  midst  of  Burning 
me,*'  the  one  among  the  chief  attractions  m  the  New  Pinakothek, 
the  other  the  most  powerful  picture  sent  by  Germany  to  the 
Intemational  Galleries  of  London.  The  artist  now  seeks  in  Paris 
further  reward  by  a  highly  realistic,  dramatic,  not  to  say  spasmodic, 
composition,  '*  The  Death  of  CsBsar."  Piloty  paints  for  effect,  his 
mrt  indeed  would  be  artificial  were  it  not  emphatically  real.     The 
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perfecting  of  a  sensational  style  has  been  with  him  a  life  study. 
The  lines  and  masses  of  his  compositions  are  arranged  so  as  to  arrest 
attention,  the  light  is  focussed  for  surprise,  the  colours  are  loaded  for 
strength,  surfaces  and  textures  are  imitated  to  the  illusion  of  the  eye. 
And  thus  the  materialism  and  mechanism  of  the  painter's  art  has 
been  perfected  to  a  marvel.  That  high  mental  qualities  are  held 
somewhat  subordinate  will  be  taken  for  granted  by  every  one  versed 
in  the  history  of  schools,  ancient  or  modern.  Piloty  the  realist  is 
expressly  an  artist  for  the  present  times. 

The  use  of  periodical  stock-taking  is  to  discover  deficiencies  and 
to  mark  changes.  In  no  galleries  are  the  blanks  made  through 
death  or  absence  more  painfully  felt  than  in  the  German.  Cornelius 
the  great  revivalist,  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Munich,  died  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  Overbeck,  who  survives,  is 
stricken  in  years,  and  shuns  public  conflict.  Schnorr  has  never 
appeared  in  international  gatherings.  These  and  other  representa- 
tives of  high  art  as  practised  in  the  nineteenth  century,  already 
belong  more  to  the  past  than  the  present.  The  pictures  in  fact 
now  in  Paris  indicate  that  the  school  of  Christian  art,  raised  "with 
so  much  diligence,  sustained  by  so  great  fervour,  is  already  in  deca- 
dence. Religious  painting  has  become  indeed  well-nigh  secularized 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  And  many  of  the  disci- 
ples who  yet  remain  to  the  German  revival  of  media) val  and  spiritual 
art,  such  as  Hess,  Schraudolph,  Andrea  Miiller,  Schwind,  and  Fuerich, 
are  seen  to  disadvantage.  Frescoes  cannot  be  moved,  and  schools  of 
high  Art  which  rely  chiefly  on  design  sufier  when  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  easel  pictures. 

German  art  has  changed  its  sphere  and  style,  but  it  cannot  cast 
off  its  national  idios}Ticrac3\  It  may  cease  to  be  grand,  but  it  still 
remains  ponderous ;  vast  historic  pictures  are  exchanged  for  small 
domestic  scenes,  and  still  the  same  weighty  hand  and  persevering 
toil  give  density  to  the  conception.  In  short  a  German  painter 
elaborates  a  picture  as  a  professor  might  propound  a  problem  in 
Euclid.  It  is  the  fault  of  a  Frenchman  that  he  paints  without 
conscience  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary',  the  misfortune  of  the  German  that 
he  seldom  takes  brush  in  hand  save  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Yet 
the  products  of  the  Teutonic  intellect  are  almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
scholarly,  academic,  and  right-minded.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little 
strange  that  a  people  with  whom  ajsthetic  culture  has  been  a  hobb}-, 
should  in  the  application  of  the  science  to  actual  art,  want  sublety, 
sensitiveness,  and  even  an  eye  for  beauty.  The  Germans,, it  has  been 
said,  hold  dominion  over  the  element  of  air ;  they  inhabit  cloudland ; 
and  so  it  was  remarked  by  Madame  de  Stael,  that  their  art  is 
better  in  conception  than  execution.     A  picture,  said  Coleridge,  is  a 
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compromise  between  a  thought  and  a  thing*  Certainly  professors  in 
German  academies  can  think,  but  they  seem  unable  to  reduce  specula- 
tion into  the  "  thing "  termed  a  picture.  The  reaction  towards 
realism,  which  is  now  in  full  swing,  proposes,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
remove  the  stignia.  Whether  the  remedy  be  worse  than  the  evil, 
may  possibly  be  determined  when  another  International  Exhibition 
nhall  have  come  round. 

Southern  nations  have  sufFered  defeat.  The  arts  in  Italy  and 
Greece,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  but  reflections  or  shadows  of  tho 
past.  Greece  sends  pictures  and  statues  to  international  exhibitions 
to  enforce,  as  it  were,  doleful  homilies  on  tho  downfall  of  empires. 
Lisbon,  with  less  to  lose  than  Athens,  finds  herself  in  like  miserable 
plight ;  and  so  Portugal  and  Greeco  may  be  blotted  out  tdtogether 
from  tho  chart  of  European  arts.  Italy  and  Spain,  then,  alono 
remain  for  consideration.  For  tho  first  time  galleries  of  art 
fthow  a  imited  Italy.  Rome  may  be  left  out  almost  wholly,  so 
miserable  a  display  does  she  make :  she  sinks  into  insigniiioauce,  and 
could  the  adroit  game  now  played  between  the  sacred  power  on  the 
Tiber  and  the  secidur  kingdom  on  the  Arno,  bo  decideil  in  the 
Champ  de  Ilklurs,  tho  contest  would  be  short  and  the  issue  sure. 
Among  Italian  cities  Elorence,  as  of  yore,  takes  the  lead :  "  Tho 
Expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens'*  by  Ussi,  ailter  making  the  round 
€f  many  exhibitions,  wins  in  Paris  a  grand  prize.  Ussi's  vigorous 
and  naturalistic  picture,  as  wo  have  before  remarked,  is  French  rather 
than  Italian  ;  the  dead  traditions,  which  have  long  held  Italian  genif:< 
in  bondage,  are  cast  aside,  and  access  to  nature  is  the  renewal  vf 
youth.  Yet  is  it  interesting  to  observe  how  each  kingdom  preservers 
personal  identity,  how  the  schools  of  the  present  are  reflected  from 
the  pjist.  Florence  lives  in  the  nuturidism  of  Masatcio  ;  Venice  dotes 
on  glowing  memories  of  Titian  and  Veronese  ;  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  Milan  still  asserts  itself  on  canvas ;  and  the  reckless  Neapolitan  of 
the  present  day  paints  with  the  savage  rudeness  of  Caravaggio  and 
Ribera.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  Miwi^imo  d'Azeglio,  tlie 
author  of  "  I  Promessi  8posi,**  obtains  a  place  in  the  gallery  by 
In'btoric  landscapes  after  liis  usual  manner ;  the  thought  is  poetic, 
the  execution  poor. 

Spain  again  does  well ;  she  gains  as  many  medals  as  either  Englancl 
©r  Austria.  In  the  Spanish  gallery  are  two  of  the  grandest  interiors 
rver  painted :  the  one  solemn,  in  that  gloom  which  is  the  glory  of 
Spanish  Gothic  j  the  other,  the  Sistine  Chapel,  is  the  only  interior 
which  in  Paris  obtains  recognition.  Figure  pictures,  such  as  "  Ij<a- 
bcUa  dictating  her  last  Testament,**  and  *'  The  Embarkation  of  tho 
Puritans,*'  have  the  dramatic  force,  breadth,  and  shadowed  solemnity 
which  pronounce  with  national  character  the  pictures  of  Hcrreru  and 
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Velasquez.  The  landscapes  are  few  and  poor.  It  seldom,  indeed, 
happens  that  schools  of  high  art  and  of  landscape  flourish  In  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time.  In  the  culminating  epochs  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  landscape  scarcely  existed.  The  intensity  of  human  action 
and  emotion  absorbs  or  overpowers  all  other  interest ;  the  drama  of 
history  thrusts  landscape  aside,  or  borrows  from  mute  nature  nothing 
more  than  a  background.  Certainly  it  would  seem  that  the  condi- 
tions conducive  to  high  art  still  subsist  in  Spain.  She  appears, 
indeed,  in  every  way,  to  greater  advantage  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Her  vigour  and  resource  promise  the  resumption  of  her 
ancient  position. 

The  appearance  of  Scandinavia  in  International  Exhibitions  indi- 
cates that  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  imdergoing  change.  The 
tidal  wave  of  civilization,  which  washed  of  yore  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  now  sweeps  over  northern  seas ;  the  Latin  races, 
that  first  caught  the  light  of  knowledge  as  it  dawned  in  the  East, 
now  dwell  in  half  shadow,  and  lands,  peopled  by  the  Celt,  the  Saxon, 
the  Gaul,  and  the  Slavonian,  find  that  the  sun  inclines  to  northern 
latitudes.  The  arts  have  assuredly  found  their  way  to  the  banks  of 
the  ]N"eva.  From  St.  Petersburg  comes  a  picture  which  has  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  by  its  power,  realism,  and  terror,  **  The 
Legendary  Death  of  the  Princess  Tarakanoff","  by  Flavitsky ;  also 
another  picture,  most  original  and  striking,  "  The  Last  Supper,"  by 
Gue.  The  Russian  gallery  likewise  contains  commendable  landscapes, 
also  pictures  taken  from  rural  life.  Yet  were  it  too  much  to  assert  that 
these  works  have  a  distinctive  nationality ;  the  great  Muscovite 
empire  has  exchanged  the  art  of  Byzantium  for  the  school  of  Paris. 
Russia  does  not  create,  but  she  borrows  wisely ;  her  school,  if  not  a 
copy,  is  at  least  a  compilation.  Denmark  it  is  also  impossible  to  pass 
without  a  word  of  disparagement.  The  contemporary  art  of  Copen- 
hagen must  be  pronounced  unworthy  of  the  land  which  has  given 
birth  in  sculpture  to  Thorwaldsen,  in  science  to  Oersted,  in  history 
and  archccology  to  Worsae,  and  in  works  of  creative  fancy  to  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.  Unpoetic,  imcouth,  and  discordant  are  the 
pictures  contributed  by  Denmark.  The  honour  of  ancient  Scan- 
dinavia, however,  is  safe  in  the  keeping  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  art  products  of  these  sister  kingdoms,  if  they  do  not  beget 
enthusiasm,  inspire  respect ;  if  they  sparkle  not  in  the  scintillations 
of  southern  imagination,  they  are  solid  in  sober  good  sense.  The 
school  of  Tidemand,  who  is  to  Norway  what  Wilkie,  Webster,  and 
Faed  have  been  to  Scotland,  makes  a  faithful  chronicle  of  humblo 
peasant  life.  There  is  something  popular,  not  to  say  democratic  and 
plebeian,  in  the  art  of  these  northern  lands,  where  primogeniture  is 
unknown,  and  where  knowledge,  planted  by  village  schools,  manages 
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TO  live  in  remote  and  scanty  pasturage.  There  ia  much  that  b  inde- 
pendent and  out-spoken  in  the  art*languagc  of  those  peoples  e^spoused 
to  Protestanism.  McdiecTalism  and  spiritualism  obtain  no  footing. 
The  Church,  as  a  Church,  seldom  makes  her  presenco  known ;  the 
State,  collectively,  in  ceremonies  or  ixigeants,  does  not  intrude  ;  but 
man  the  unit,  or  rather  as  the  master  of  his  house  and  home,  stands 
ujK>n  canvas  ready  to  assert  such  human  rights  as  belong  to  honest 
industry*  or  bravely  borne  poverty.    Nature  dwell«  very  near  to  these 

winters  of  the  north  ;  the  roar  of  the  cataract  is  heard  within  the 

idio,  the  mountain  looks  in  at  the  window,  and  the  song  of  tho 
boatman  floats  softly  from  the  waters  of  the  fiord.  Academies  have 
not  Ibrced  art  into  academic  fonn ;  nature  takes  to  herself  tho  child, 
and  makes  a  painter  of  her  own. 

The  English  school  is  go  miserably  misrepresented  that  to  form  an 
estimate  of  its  true  position  becomes  impracticable.  Moreover,  it  is 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  criticise  works  which  have  grown  familiar 
as  household  words.  I  have,  therefore,  intentionally  devotfd  the 
space  at  command  to  those  schools  which,  lieing  least  known,  were 
likely  to  yield  most  instruction.  The  relative  position,  however,  of 
the  English  school  may  with  advantage  be  indicated  in  few  words. 
On  entering  the  gallery  jwrhaps  the  first  point  to  catch  the  eye  is 
the  comparative  smaUness  of  the  pictures,  the  paucity  of  great 
historic  works,  tho  absolute  extinction  of  "high  art,'*  It  is  evident 
that  our  national  school,  if  it  be  national,  owes  little  to  tho  State  and 
nothing  to  the  Chui-ch,  ^ot  a  single  altar-piece  enters  the  Grallory  ; 
and,  while  the  French  Government  contributes  25x!  pictures,  as  8t^ite 
properties,  the  English  Commissioners  excuse  themselves  by  the 
frank  confe&sion  that  the  British  nation  has  not  acquired  since  lN'j«j 
one  picture  to  exhibit.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  not  a  little  significant 
that,  with  almost  the  single  exception  of  the  English  Galleiy,  tho 
most  noteworthy  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  have  been  contributed  by 
Governments,  not  by  individuals.  That  English  painters,  then,  arc 
thrown  back  upon  private  patronage  will,  in  great  measure,  account 
for  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  English  school.  Our  pictuiTS 
gratify  the  tastes  and  adorn  the  dwellings  of  private  individuals. 
Their  merits,  which  are  not  slight,  may  be  summed  up  briefly.  In 
spirit  and  motive  English  art  is  pure  and  right-minded ;  in  drawing, 

not  powerful,  painstaking ;  in  colour,  cheerful  and  harmonious, 
school  is  furthermore  distinguished  by  two  specialities  ;  in  land- 

ipes  wo  are  seldom  surpassed,  in  water-colour  drawings  never 
approached.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  EngliU*  Gallerj^ 
aearcely  contains  a  single  indifferent  work. 

The  preceding  review  of  pictunjs  will  render  the  understanding  of 
other  art-works  comparatively  easy :  sculpture  and  architecture,  for 
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example,  will  be  found  to  present,  for  the  most  part,  the  national 
phases  abeady  portrayed,     French  sculpture,  for  instance,  is  sin- 
gularly varied  and  versatile ;  in  modelling,  it  is  firm  and  decisive  * 
in  the  handling  of  the  figure  it  proves  knowledge  and  academic  dis- 
cipKno ;  with  facile  mastery  it  passes  from  schools  classic  and  medise* 
val  to  styles  romantic  and  naturalistic.   A  Frtuch  sculptor  knows  the 
use,  as  distinguished  from  the  abuse,  of  the  ajitique  ;  he  can  borrow 
without  servility ;  the  abstract  truth  and  beauty  of  classic  models  he 
can  revi%-ify  with  detail  from  the  life.     In  sculpture,  however,  as  well 
as  painting,  the  present  tendency  in  France  is  towards  naturalism, 
and,  accordingly,  a  preponderance  of  the  figujres  exhibited  are  indi- 
vidual rather  than  generic,  actual  more  than  ideah     By  parity  of 
reason,  the  action  is  hold,  often  violent,  and  the  execution  broad,  and 
in  character  pronounced.     Occasionally,  however,  the  marble  softens 
with  sentiment  and  bends  under  romance.     Yet  does  not  the  school 
escape  from  the  national  taint.     Not  content  with  the  repose  and  the 
reticence  of  the  Greek,  it  too  often,  by  violent  action  or  forced  attitude, 
oversteps  moderation.    It  too  frequently  relies  on  the  mt're  cleverness 
of  the  means,  without  regarding  the  nobility  of  ultimate  ends ;  it  is 
apt  to  parade  the  ambition  of  the  sculptor,  and  so  the  work,  not  con- 
tent to  be  unobtrusive  and  quiet,  fulls  into  extravagance  and  excess. 
The  meretriciousness  of  Prudier's  manner  still  clings  to  the  school ; 
the  voluptuousness  of  Rubens  denies  chastity  to  marble,      Italian 
sculpture,  in  many  points  the  reverse  of  French,  is  dowered  with  the 
fatal  gift  of  beauty :    it  dotes  on  an  ideal,  it  lingers  in  life  while 
stricken  with  death.     Magni*s  "  Loves  of  the  Angels  **  might  serve 
for  illustration  to  Tom  Moore's  **  Lalla  Rookh."     This  flight  of  fancy 
— the  angels  kiss  in  mid-air — may  be  t^iken  as  an  inevitable  sequel 
to  Monti's  *•  Sleep  of  Sorrow  and  Bream  of  Joy,"  the  sentimental 
sensational  group  exhibited  in  London.     The  Milanese,   especially, 
have  given  themselves  over  to  a  minute  and  trivial  realism,  which 
may  be  termed  the  Pre-Raphaelitism  of  sculpture  ;  this  also  is  a  sign 
of  weakness — the  wane  of  intellect.     Vela,  however,  in  a  highly* 
wrought  figure,  "The  Last  Days  of  Napoleon  I.,"  has  ennobled  realistic 
detail  by  mental  intent.     Throughout  the  Italian  giillery  the  influence 
of  Canova  is  felt  for  evil  and  for  good.    Delicate  and  soft  is  the  flesh, 
gracefid  in  fall  the  drapery,  the  chisel  leaves  the  marble  dcliciously 
smooth.      Hut  firm,  sharp   touches  are  needed  to  plant  individual 
character  on  vague  generalisation,     France  and  Italy  are  the  only 
nations  adequately  represented  in   the  sculpture   galleries.      Little 
remains  to  be  added,  save,  perhaps,  that  the  colouruig  of  statues  is  at 
a  discount*     The  example  set  by  Gibson  in  the  coloured  Venus  has 
no  imitators.     The  prevailing  opinion  is  that,  unless  under  expressly 
decorative  conditions,  white  marble  cannot  be  improved* 
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THo  arcliitecture  of  the  world  seems  scarcely  to  have  recovered  tlie 
overtlirow  of  Babel's  Tower  and  the  confusion  of  tongues.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that,  mthin  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  not  only 
have  vast  and  noble  structures  been  raised,  but  that  architectiire 
itself  has  advanced,  that  as  a  science  and  an  art  it  is  better  understood 
and  more  consistently  practised.  Yet  Professor  Donaldson  justly 
reports  that  the  exhibited  designs  show  **aE  unsettled  state  of 
thought  and  intent  throughout  Europe.*'  Certainly  it  is  but  too 
evident  that  French  architectural  styles,  as  manifest  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Paris,  share  in  the  lawlessness  and  extravagance  of  the 
nation's  art  generally.  They  want  simplicity'  and  obedience  ;  they 
defy  essential  law  and  historic  integrity ;  they  indulge  in  a  license 
which  seta  at  naught  truth  of  construction.  Yet  French  architecta 
seldom  err  through  ignorance ;  there  are  no  professional  men  in  the 
whole  world  who  receive  more  systematic  tuition.  It  is  quite  a  treat 
to  see  the  magnificent  studies  for  the  restoration  of  ancient  monuments, 
sent  by  the  French  Academy  long  established  in  Rome.  In  Germany, 
as  in  France,  architectural  revivals  have  naturally  risen  out  of  the 
reconstruction  and  adorning  of  chief  cities.  The  illustrious  builders 
of  the  museums,  libraries,  churches,  theatres,  and  palaces  of  Munich 
and  Berlin  have  detennined  the  prevailing  styles  of  Germany. 
Pseudo- Classic,  Lombardic,  and  Byzantine  divide  public  favour; 
Gothic  is  seldom  used,  save  here  and  there  for  a  church.  As  a  whole, 
German  architecture  is  at  once  eclectic,  scholarly,  and  emasculate. 
In  Italy  architecture  naturally  suffers  the  fate  of  the  sister  arts :  it 
is  a  reminiscence  of  styles  classic,  a  revival  of  the  cinque  cento; 
no  originality  comes  to  disturb  the  slumber  of  past  ages.  On  the 
contrar}',  the  meritorious  drawings  sent  by  England  give  evidence  of 
the  remarkable  architectural,  archieological,  and  mediaeval  move- 
ments experienced  within  our  own  times.  English  architects  prove 
indej>endenee  of  spirit  and  readiness  in  the  use  of  heterogeneous 
ideas  brought  indiscriminately  from  Italy,  Belgium,  France,  Byzan- 
tium, and  even  India.  Thus  the  boasted  national  style  of  Britain, 
if  it  ever  existed,  is  by  this  time  lost.  The  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  turned  the  heads  of  the  whole  profession;  in  the  new 
school  sober  canons  of  taste  yield  to  wild  essays  of  originality,  and 
established  principles  of  design  make  way  for  spasmodic  genius. 
The  mongrel  mixture  of  styles,  the  fruit  of  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion, may,  it  is  hoped,  be  corrected  in  the  end  by  education.  Chastened 
examples  of  the  Gothic  revival — such  as  Waterhouse*8  Assize  Courts, 
Manchester,  and  Lynn*a  Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney — ^have  been 
rightly  deemed  honourable  to  England,  Foreign  nations  show  imper- 
fect understanding  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  deliberately  exclude  the 
style  from  secular  uses.  England  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
isolated  practice  and  exceptional  knowledge. 
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**  The  Park "  has  occupied  much  space  in  the  colnnms  of  news- 
papers ;  in  the  permanent  history  of  sciences,  arts,  and  manufactures 
it  will  leave  but  little  record.  The  Chinese  theatre  and  other  like 
places  are,  no  doubt,  not  unimportant  to  the  general  get-up  of  a 
fancy  fair ;  but  for  any  serious  purpose  the  national  or  historic 
structures  in  "  the  Park  "  have  little  worth.  The  Egyptian  temple, 
for  example,  is  false  and  deceptive  in  scale,  proportion,  construction, 
and  decoration.  Yet  some  of  the  scenic  displays,  especially  when 
taken  with  the  concomitants  of  camels  and  Eastern  adjuncts  generally, 
are  capital  for  character,  colour,  and  picturesque  effect.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  objects  in  "  the  Park "  may  be  just  those  which 
are  least  showy — such  as  workmen's  cottages,  model  schools,  &c. 
The  trees,  flower  beds,  and  green  lawns  must  also  be  esteemed  agree- 
able diversions  in  a  crowded  Exhibition. 

The  mural  decorations  are  a  marvel.  It  is  true  that  the  Eastern 
fa9ades  and  screens  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  painted  by  French- 
men, and  are  not  entirely  trustworthy.  Still,  they  are  the  resiJt  of 
some  study  and  care,  and  have  assuredly  been  executed  not  without 
considerable  cost.  The  whole  array  may  be  said  to  constitute  a 
grammar  of  ornament.  Fa9ades  such  as  that  placed  as  an  entrance  to 
the  Italian  Court  serve  as  illustrations  to  national  systems  of  decora- 
tion. The  screens  generally  may  be  taken  as  frontispieces,  and  the 
painted  walls  as  appropriate  backgrounds  to  consonant  arts  and  manu- 
factures. The  French,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  supreme  in  the  arts  of 
decoration.  The  English,  on  the  contrar}',  show  themselves  blunder- 
ing and  tasteless.  Throughout  the  Exhibition  the  evident  struggle 
for  polychromatic  effect  is  among  the  most  striking  signs  of  the 
times.  A  luxurious  age  usually  revels  in  colour.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  balanced  and  blended  tones  prove  that  knowledge  and  taste 
have  moderated  excess. 

The  application  of  arts  to  manufactures  might  yield  materials  for  a 
separate  treatise.  The  student,  however,  may  find  assistance  in  the 
simple  fact  that  the  master-arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, already  passed  imder  re\dew,  determine,  for  the  most  part,  the 
style,  character,  and  worth  of  art  products  generally.  Thus  the  florid 
and  ofttimes  corrupt  Renaissance  in  France,  the  Pseudo-Classic  in  Ger- 
many, the  Cinque  Cento  in  Italy,  and  the  Kevivcd  Gothic  in  England, 
are  reflected  and  reproduced  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  in  furniture, 
metal  work,  decorative  carvings,  painted  ornament,  book  bindings, 
illuminations,  and  even  in  the  trimmings  of  ladies'  dresses.  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  demonstrate  with  considerable  clearness  the  con- 
ditions and  laws  under  which  arts  and  manufactures  spring  up  and 
flourish.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  amount  and  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  in  a  country,  the  permanence  of  rich  aristocracies. 
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the  rise  of  merchant  princes,  the  liberality  of  government  grants, 
all  materially  affect  the  products  which  minister  to  the  luxury  of 
life.  It  \h  manifest  that  neither  Sevres  porcelain  nor  Gobelin  nor 
^Beauvais  tapestries,  nor  suraptuous  Russian  cabinets  and  mosaics 
could  come  from  a  poor  countr}\  Again,  it  is  seen  that  the  education 
and  position  of  the  artist,  the  eiTicieney  or  otherwii?e  of  Government 
schools  of  design,  affect  the  entire  art*produce  of  a  country.  Thus  in 
France  the  mastery  gained  over  the  figure,  the  freedom  and  the  fancy 
obtained  in  the  treatment  of  ornament,  the  precision  acquired  in 
drawing,  the  sharpness  in  modelling,  have,  in  no  inconsiderable 
idegree,  tended  to  the  vmri vailed  perfection  of  French  bronzes,  furni- 
ture, textile  fabrics^  and  ceramic  wares.  It  is  also  manifest  that  the 
condition  of  workmen  and  the  trained  skill  of  artisans  determine  the 
quality  of  execution  and  the  completeness  in  which  a  design  can  be 
carried  out.  It  is  the  fulfilment  of  these  several  conditions  that  gives 
to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France  preponderating  advantages, 
England,  we  regret  to  say,  is  Ktill,  in  no  small  degree,  dependent  on 
her  clever  neighbour  for  the  designs  she  executes  and  the  workmen 
she  employs*  Yet  it  is  acknowledged  that  we  have  done  much  to 
remedy  the  disabilities  wliich  in  1851  became  first  painfully  appa- 
rent. Tlie  English  glass,  funiiture,  porcelain,  and  pottery  in  l^iiris 
prove  that  the  efforts  made  are  well-directed. 

This,  the  latest,  if  not  the  last,  of  International  Exhibitions, 
proves  that  the  material  agencies  which  conduce  to  the  workVs  ci\d- 
lisation,  are  in  continued  advance.  A  Cyclopaedia  alone  could  do 
justice  to  the  chemicid  and  agricultural  products, — the  foods  and 
the  drinks,  the  mining  and  metallurgic  appliances,  the  firearms,  the 
imw-'hinery,  &c.,  &c.,  which  constitute  the  utilitarian,  t-hough  least 
attractive,  portions  of  the  Exhibition,  These  intemational  assem- 
blies have  shown  how  commerce  has  brought  to  light  new  and  precious 
marbles,  minerals,  metals,  woods,  tissues,  &c. ;  how  machinery  has 
economised  lal>our,  how  mechanical  inventions  have  bridged  over 
time  and  space.  It  was  recently  declared  that  the  three  great  dis- 
coveries of  the  age  are  the  application  of  steam  to  locomotion,  of 
electricity  to  the  telegraph,  and  of  chemical  agents  to  photography. 
These  and  other  inventions,  as  a  matter  of  right,  occupy  wide  areas, 
itad  are  entitled  to  consideration  in  exhaustive  reviews  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. It  is  luck  of  knowledge,  not  want  of  respect,  that  precludes 
me  from  Haying  more.  I  have  thought  it  wise  to  treat  unly  uf  those 
topics  with  which  I  possess  personal  acquaintance. 

J.  Beavingixin  Atki-vson. 


THE  SCBSIDIABT   SYSTEM  IN  INDIA. 


THE  Right  of  Lapse,  tliat  terrible  weapon  wielded  by  Lord 
Dalboiisie  with  such  mthless  force  and  address,  was  not  more 
surely  fatal  to  the  existence  of  native  states,  than  was  the  system 
of  subsidiary  alliances — adopted  and  perfected  by  Lord  Wellesley 
— to  their  independence.  At  first  sight  the  subsidiary  system  may 
appear  less  selfish,  less  aggressive,  than  the  annexation  policy,  but 
the  experience  of  the  last  sixty  years  has  proved  it  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  demoralizing  as  regards  both  the  prince  and  the 
people  so  afiected,  and  utterly  subversive  of  their  proper  relations  to 
one  another,  as  well  as  towards  neighbouring  states.  Theoretically, 
indeofl,  Lord  WcUesley  entertained  no  objection  to  the  existence  of 
separate  and  distinct  principalities,  and  yet  every  treaty  he  concluded 
directly  pointed  to  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  allied  or  protected 
state. 

The  chief  points  of  the  subsidiary  system  were  briefly  these.  A 
subsidising  state  was  prohibited  from  holding  political  commimication 
with  any  other  Power  whatsoever,  without  the  previous  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  British  Government.  It  was  likewise  forbid- 
den to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  any  European  whomsoever,  or 
even  to  suffer  a  European  to  dwell  within  its  borders,  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  protecting  Power.  Nor  was  this  all.  .As 
the  state  was  guaranteed  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  the 
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maintenance  of  an  armed  force  in  addition  to  the  British  troops  was 
declared  a  useless  expense,  an  unprofitable  drain  upon  the  resouires 
of  the  eo^nt^}^  Incessant  efforts  were  therefore  directed  to  the 
suppre.ssion  of  native  amiiei?  under  native  ofBeers,  and  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  military'  enterprise  unless  under  British  control  and 
guidance.  A  British  Resident  was  also  appointed  to  the  court,  not 
BO  much  in  the  capacity  of  an  envoy,  or  complimentarj'  attache^  as  of 
an  imperious  adviser,  whose  counsels  were  well-nigh  equivalent  to 
commands.  Then,  to  secure  the  piuietual  payment  of  the  subsidy, 
cessions  of  territont-  were  demnnded,  and  thus  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
possible  loss  at  the  hands  of  an  avowed  enemy,  the  so-called  protected 
state  was  subjected  to  an  immediate  partition  of  its  territories,  and 
consequent  diminution  of  revenue  and  influence,  at  the  hands  of  a 
professed  friend  and  ally.  To  counterbalance  all  these  disadvantages, 
the  system  could  hoa^t  of  one  good  feature — it  tended  to  preserve 
the  public  peace,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  internecine  strife  which, 
for  centuries,  had  deluged  with  blood  the  fertile  plain.s  of  Ilindostan. 
Peace  was  purchased,  but  at  the  price  of  independence.  The 
princes  who  entered  into  subsidiary  engagements  with  the  East  India 
Company  were  allowed,  for  a  time,  the  full  enjo^Tnent  of  the  sem- 
blance of  royal  pomp  and  circumstance,  but  of  royal  power  and 
prerogative  they  possessed  scarce  the  shadow;  while  their  princi- 
palities were  girded  round  with  a  belt  of  British  or  similarly 
protected  territory,  which  effectually  insulated  them  from  their 
neighbours,  and  inclosed  them,  as  it  were,  within  a  circling  wall  of 
adamant. 

That  such  a  system  should  work  beneficently  was  morally  im- 
possible. However  specious  it  might  appear,  it  was  fraught  with 
**  hideous  ruin  and  combustion"  to  every  state  that  was  draiATi  within 
its  pernicious  influence.  Its  sure  results  were  foretold  and  denounced, 
by  all  the  shining  lights  of  the  old  school  of  Anglo-Indian  statesmen. 
L«»rd  Wellesley  himself,  whOc  inveighing  against  the  Peishwah's 
reluctance  to  bo  reduced  to  a  condition  of  couiplete  subservience, 
virtually  admitted  the  soundness  of  the  objections  entertained  by 
that  prince. 

**  The  measure  of  sahsidising  a  BrltLsh  force/*  the  Governor- General 
observed,  **  must  imm^jdiiitely  place  bim  (the  Peisbwiih)  in  some  degree  in  a 
state  of  dependence  upon  the  British  power,  provided  that  nieaam'e  be  un- 
combined  with  any  other  arrangement  calculated  to  defeat  its  operation. 
The  dependence  of  a  state,  in  any  degree,  upon  the  power  of  another  natn- 
nUly  tends  to  increase.  A  sense  of  security,  derived  from  the  support  of  a 
foreign  power,  producer  a  relaxation  of  vif^lance  and  caution,  and  the  opcni- 
lion  of  natnnil  causes  in  lUif^Jientin^  the  dependence  of  the  Peishwah  on  the 
British  power,  under  the  operation  of  the  proposed  e!i«^a{?ement.^,  would  bo 
accelerated  by  the  cflect,  which  those  engagements  would  produce,  of  de- 
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taching  the  state  of  Poonah  from  the  other  members  of  the  Mahratta 
empire."  '•' 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  stability  of  a  dynasty,  or  the  prosperity 
of  a  people,  than  this  "  sense  of  security  "  based  upon  foreign  bayo- 
nets.    "  If  ever,"  wrote  one  who  knew  India  well, — 

**  If  ever  there  was  a  device  for  insuring  malgovernment,  it  is  that  of  a 
native  ruler  and  minister,  both  relying  on  foreign  bayonets,  and  directed  by 
a  British  Resident.     Even  if  all  three  were  able,  virtuous,  and  considerate, 

still  the  wheels  of  government  could  hardly  move  smoothly From 

Tanjore  to  Gwalior  the  system  has  been  tried,  and  everywhere  has  equally 
failed.     In  Oude,  each  new  reign  has  required  a  new  treaty  to  patch  up  the 

system. f Theoretically  it  might  be  argued  that  a  king,  freed  from 

all  fear  of  foreign  aggression,  secured  from  domestic  insurrection,  and  com- 
manding a  large  and,  what  might  be,  an  unincumbered  revenue,  would  have 
leisure  for  the  duties  of  a  good  ruler,  and  would  make  it  his  ambition  to 
leave  some  record  of  himself  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  people. 
Experience,  however,  proves  that  slavery,  even  though  its  fetters  may  be 
concealed,  or  gilded,  works  the  same  mischievous  effects  on  nations  as  on 
individuals.  Independent  freedom  of  action  is  as  necessary  to  develop 
the  powers  of  the  mind  as  those  of  the  body.  The  Roman  system  very 
much  resembles  that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  British  India.  The 
Roman  provinces  were  generally  broken  in  to  the  yoke.  The  subject  kings, 
shorn  of  their  independence  and  bereft  of  all  means  of  good  government, 
were  continued  for  a  time,  until  each  voluntarily  surrendered  his  load  of 
care,  or  until  the  outraged  people  called  aloud  for  absorption. "J 

In  India,  indeed,  the  "  outraged  people"  have  never  proved  very 
clanlorous  for  absorption  into  the  British  Empire,  apparently  pre- 
ferring to  endure  any  amount  of  oppression  under  a  ruler  of  their  own 
race  and  religion,  to  being  transferred  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
infidel  and  the  alien.  In  the  few  really  independent  states,  when- 
ever misgovernment  grew  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  no  longer  tolerable, 
a  revolution  furnished  the  natural  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  the  death, 
or  deposition,  of  the  imbecile  or  tyrannical  prince,  avenged  and 
terminated  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects.  But  in  protected  states 
no  such  redress  has  ever  been  obtainable.  All  attempts  at  insurrection 
are  promptly  suppressed  by  the  subsidiary  force  imposed  by  the 
British  Government,  and  the  people  arc  thus  delivered  over,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  pageant  prince,  who, 
though  prevented  from  doing  much  good,  is  always  in  a  position  to 
do  considerable  mischief.  At  times  it  has  happened  that  the  efforts 
of  the  people  to  right  themselves  have  been  made  a  pretext  for 
setting  aside  the  ruler  of  whom  they  complained,  and  for  assuming 
the  entire  management  of  the  country.  Such,  for  instance,  has  been 
the  case  with  Lord  Welleslcy*s  "  central  and  separate  kingdom  "  of 
Mysore,  which  has  now  been  administered  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  by  British  officers,  because  of  disturbances  that  broke  out  in 

•  Wellesley'a  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  21.  f  Sir  Heniy  Lawrence's  Essays,  p.  64, 

;  Ibid.,  pp.  72,  73. 
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one  of  \\j&  provinces  in  tlie  year  1830.  The  revolt  was  speedily 
quelled  by  the  subsidiary  force,  in  conlbnnity  with  Article  X.  of  the 
"  Treaty  of  perpetual  Friendabip  and  Alliance,"  between  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  ^Slaha-Ilajah,  which  authorised  the  employ- 
ment of  British  troops  "  for  enforcing  and  maintaining  the  authonty 
and  government  of  his  Highness  in  the  territories  subjected  to  his 
power."  But,  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  it  was  afterwards  affirmed 
that  the  Rajah  was  unworthy  to  rule,  because,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  services  of  these  subsidised  troops,  he  would  have  been  deposed 
by  his  own  subjects^  and  yet  the  latter  were  not  permitted  to  vindicate 
their  own  freedom,  or  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which — ^it  was  said — had 
become  hateful  to  them.  In  truth*  the  disaffection  was  very  partial 
and  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  district  which  formed  no  part  of  the 
Bajah's  hereditary  dominions,  but  had  been  forcibly  annexed  by  the 
Mysore  Commissioners,  acting  under  Lord  Wellesley's  orders.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  country  had  been  sadly 
misgoverned,  or  that  the  Rajah  had  laid  himself  open  to  the  severe 
displeasure  of  the  British  Government,  whicli  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
morally  answerable  for  the  just  and  beneficetit  ti'eatment  of  the  people 
of  Mysore.  The  sole  grounds,  however,  on  which  that  Government 
was  actually  empowered  to  interfere  Avith  tho  internal  administration 
of  the  Rajah's  territories,  was  in  tho  event  of  a  reasonable  apprehen* 
sion  of  a  failure  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  subsidy.  But  so  far 
from  any  fears  being  entertained  on  that  head,  the  amount  of  very 
nearly  four  monthly  iustahncnts  had  been  paid  in  advance,  and  on  no 
occasion  had  it  ever  fallen  into  arrears.  Nevertheless,  the  Rajah  was 
deposed,  his  country  placed  \mder  British  officers,  and  himself — 
until  quite  reccntl}* — prohibited  even  from  adopting  an  heir,  which 
he  was  bovmd  to  do  according  to  Hindoo  law  and  the  custom  of  his 
ancestors,  and  which  he  was  entitled  to  do  in  virtue  of  her  Majesty's 
proclamation  on  taking  over  from  the  East  India  Company  the 
gt>\"oruiiJcnt  of  their  vast  and  imperial  possessions. 

There  was,  perhaps,  nothing  very  extniordinary  in  all  this.     It 

waa  a  pr'^eeeiliiig  quite  in  harmony  with  tho  policy  that  has  been 

pursued  by  the  English  in  India  from  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings. 

X  was  unjust,  aud  therefore  imwise,  but  it  was  no  more  than  might 

mably  bo  anticipated  from  the  natural  working  of  tho  subsidiary 

tern.     That  system,  as  Sir  Thomas  Munro  pointed  out  to  Lord 

ftings  (Glcig's  **  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,"  voL  i.  p. 


*  bos  n  natural  tondcucy  to  render  the  government  of  every  country  in 
vrbieb  it  exists,  wtak  and  oppressive  ;  to  extin^isb  all  honourable  spirit 
long  tho  higher  dosses  of  society,  and  to  degrade  and  impoverish  the 
rholo  people.     The  usual  remedy  of  a  bad  government  in  India  is  a  quiot 
roJution  in  the  palace,  or  a  violent  one  by  rebelhon  or  foreign  conquests. 
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But  the  presence  of  a  British  force  cuts  off  every  chance  of  remedy,  by 
supporting  the  prince  on  the  throne  against  every  foreign  and  domestic 
enemy.  It  renders  him  indolent,  by  teiiching  him  to  trust  to  strangers  for 
his  security  ;  and  cruel  and  avaricious,  hy  showing  him  that  he  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  hatred  of  his  suhjects.  "WTierever  the  subeidiar}^  Bystem 
is  introduced,  unless  the  reigning  piinee  be  a  man  of  great  abihties,  the 
comitry  will  soon  bear  the  marks  of  it  in  decaying  villages  and  decreasing 
population." 

^VTien  this  tmdesirable  consummation  comes  to  pass,  the  British 
Government  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  remorseful  sense  of  Its  duties 
to  the  people,  and  knows  no  peace  until  the  country  is  annexed  and 
brought  under  its  own  paternal  sway.  And  yet,  such  is  the  pcr- 
Tersity  of  Hindoo  human  nature,  the  natives  are  seldom  very  grateful 
for  the  blessings  they  enjoy  under  British  rule ;  and  many  impartial 
observers  have  even  expressed  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  suitableness 
of  these  *'  blessings  '*  to  the  native  character.  Dr.  Howard  Russell 
tells  us  (**  My  Diary  in  India,"  vol.  li.  p.  414),  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  Robert  Montgomer]^;,  that  **  Sir  Henry  La^vTcnce,  w^ho  had  long 
and  varied  experience,  was  persuaded,  on  the  whole,  the  people  were 
happier  under  native  govermnent  than  under  our  own.**  Sir  Thomas 
Mimro,  also,  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
generally  being  better  under  British  administration  than  under  their 
own  princes. 

**  The  strength  of  the  British  Govermnent,"  he  remarked  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Haetings,*  *'  enables  it  to  put  down  everj'  rebellion,  to  repel  every 
foreign  invasion,  and  to  give  to  its  subjects  a  degree  of  protection  which 
those  of  no  native  power  enjoy.  Its  laws  and  institutions  also  afford  them 
security  against  domestic  oppression,  unlmowu  in  those  states,  but  these 
advantages  are  dearly  bought.  They  are  parchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
independence,  of  national  character,  and  of  whatever  renders  a  people 
respectable.  ,  .  .  The  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  India  by  the 
British  arms  would  be,  in  place  of  raising,  to  debase  the  whole  people.  . 
Among  all  the  disorders  of  the  native  states,  the  field  is  open  for 
every  man  in  rais*3  himself ;  and  hence  among  them  there  ia  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  of  rcstleRs  enterjirise  and  independence,  far  preferable  to  the 
servility  of  our  Indian  subjects.  ,  .  .  The  simple  and  direct  mode  of 
conquest  from  without  is  more  creditable,  both  to  our  armies  fuid  to  our 
national  character,  than  that  of  disiniemberment  from  within  by  the  aid  of  a 
subsidiary'  force.  However  just  the  motives  may  be  from  which  such  a 
force  acts,  yet  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  renders  its  acting  at  all 
too  like  the  movements  of  the  Prrolorian  bands.  It  acts,  it  is  true,  only  by 
the  orders  of  its  own  Government,  and  only  for  public  objt^cts  ;  but  still  it 
is  always  ready,  in  the  ueighbourhood  of  the  capital,  to  dictate  terms  to,  or 
to  depose,  the  prince  whom  it  was  stationed  there  to  defend.'* 

Not  less  decidetl,  not  less  sagacious,  were  the  utterances  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  Sir  Charles  Metcalie,  and  Mountstiiart  Elphinstone,  who 
alike  deprecated  the  absorption  of  the  native  states  and  the  reduction  of 
•  Glcig's  ♦•  Life  of  Sir  Thomaa  Jlunro,"  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
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all  India  beneath  the  Britisli  rule,  and  alike  deplored  the  debasement 
of  the  conquered  races.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  acknowledge 
that  in  many  respects  the  relative  condition  of  the  natives  has  been 
considerably  improved  since  the  time  of  the  eminent  **  politicals  " — ^to 
use  an  Anglo-Indian  term^ — to  whose  opinions  reference  has  been 
made.  The  civil  service,  80  jealously  exclusive  in  those  days,  has 
been  thrown  open  to  them :  they  sit  on  the  bench  and  administer 
equal  laws  to  Hindoo,  Moliammedan,  and  Christian ;  tbey  even  aid 
in  framing  those  laws,  and  are  received  with  honour  at  the  council- 
board  of  the  Viceroy.  But,  for  all  that,  there  exist  social  distinctions 
which  will  probably  never  be  entirely  removed,  and  which  no  amouTit 
of  good  government  will  ever  effectually  counterbalance,  so  long  as 
feelings  are  keener  than  arguments,  and  the  ideal  more  potent  than 
the  real. 

Another  evil  connected  with  the  subsidiary  system  is  the  false 
position  in  which  the  British  Resident  is  placed,,  unless  he  chance  to 
be  possessed  of  uncommon  tact,  firmness,  and  forbearance.  He  needs 
to  be  almost  more  or  less  than  a  man  to  preserve  a  strict  and  impar- 
tial neutrality  towards  the  prince,  his  minister,  and  the  people,  all 
three  of  whom,  as  a  general  rule,  are  reciprocally  antagonistic.  It 
must  be  a  .sore  trial  to  any  English  gentleman  to  witness,  unmoved, 
the  oppression  of  a  patient  and  unresisting  people,  who  look  up  to 
him  for  protection  and  redress,  neither  of  which  is  he  empowered  to 
aftbrd.  All  that  a  Resident  is  authorised  to  do  is  to  offer  good  advice, 
and  it  may  be  to  remonstrate,  but  in  a  respectful  and  conciliatory 
manner.  Any  direct  interposition  on  his  part  is  apt  to  be  perverted 
by  the  delinquent  prince  into  an  excuse  for  abnegiiting  his  duties  as 
a  nder,  and  for  resigning  himself  to  the  untroubled  enjo^-ment  of  a 
coarse  senaualism. 

"  An  interfermg  agent,"  as  Sir  Charles  Mekolfe  observed  in  his  Minute 
of  the  lith  of  August,  1635,  **  is  an  abominable  nuisance  wherever  be  may 
be,  and  our  agents  are  apt  to  take  that  turn.  They  like  to  be  masters 
instead  of  mere  negotiators.  They  imagine,  often  very  erroneously,  that 
they  can  do  good  by  meddling  in  other  people's  affairs;  and  they  are 
impatient  in  witnessing  any  disorder  which  they  think  may  be  remedied  by 
our  interference,  forgetting  that  one  step  in  this  coarse  will  unavoidably  be 
followed  by  others,  which  will  most  probably  lead  to  the  deBtructiou  of  the 
independence  of  the  state  concerned/' 

As  Sir  Charles  else'where  remarks,  the  effects  of  non-interference, 
however  injurious  they  may  appear  at  the  moment,  are  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature,  and  the  independence  of  the  state  remains  intact ; 
whereas  the  effects  of  interference  are  not  only  permanent^  but  arc 
certain  to  humiliate  the  prince  and  degi'ade  the  people. 

In  theory,  the  system  is  excellent.  The  Resident  is  supposed  to  be 
specially  selected  for  the  verj'  delicate  post  he  is  to  fill.  Richly  gifted 
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by  nature,  developed  by  education,  experienced  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  and  actuated  by  the  purest  motives  of  wisdom  and 
philanthropy,  he  stands  by  the  prince's  side  as  his  surest  guide, 
counsellor,  and  friend.  He  strengthens  the  hand  of  the  dewan,  or 
prime  minister,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  his  moral  in- 
fluence, directs  his  administration  so  as  to  secure  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  his  people.  Than  such  a  picture  nothing  can  be  more 
delightful,  but  unhappily  it  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  case.  From  first  to  last  the  Resident  is  surrounded  and 
beset  by  individuals  whose  only  object  and  concern  are  to  mislead 
and  bias  him,  while  they  watch  every  look  and  distort  every  word, 
that  may  escape  him  at  an  unguarded  moment.  The  prince  regards 
him  as  a  spy,  the  minister  as  a  rival,  the  people  as  an^intruder,  and 
not  unfrequently  as  the  primary  cause  of  all  their  wrongs  and  suffer- 
ings. Such  a  position  can  never  in  itself  be  an  enviable  one,  for  it 
combines  a  high  responsibility  with  utter  powerlessness.  Not  a  few 
British  officers,  indeed,  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  with  credit 
and  honour  to  themselves,  but  how  many  of  them  can  conscientiously 
aver  that  they  were  able  to  act  up  to  the  standard  they  had  proposed 
to  themselves,  or  had  rendered  abiding  and  substantial  service  to  the 
people  over  whose  interests  they  had  been  appointed  to  watch  P 

In  the  early  days  of  British  settlement  in  India  the  subsidiary 
system  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  was  a  question  of  life  or  death, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  to  deal  hardly  with  those  who,  in  seasons  of 
imminent  peril,  had  recourse  to  means  of  which,  in  calmer  moments, 
they  might  themselves  have  disapproved.  Even  at  so  late  a  period 
as  Lord  Momington's  accession  to  the  government,  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  India  were  threatened  on  two  sides  by  danger  of  appa- 
renlly  appalling  dimensions.  In  the  peninsula,  Tippoo  Sultan  was  a 
truly  formidable  opponent,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  own  military 
power  and  talent  for  war,  but  from  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  the 
assistance  he  might  derive  from  the  French,  who  at  that  time  occu- 
pied Egypt  in  great  force.  This  cloud  was  dispersed,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  persuading  the  Nizam  to  dismiss  the  French  troops  in  his 
pay,  and  subsidise  a  British  contingent  in  their  place.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Seringapatam  and  the  couquest  of  Mysore  then  became  prac- 
ticable ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  Sultan,  his  dominions  became  the 
prize  of  the  victors.  A  tripartite  division  took  place,  equal  portions 
of  territory  being  assigned  to  each  of  the  allies,  and  the  central  dis- 
tricts set  apart  to  constitute  a  r^^/r/se-independent  Hindoo  state,  whose 
speedy  extinction  has  already  been  noticed.  But  the  Nizam  was 
only  too  soon  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the  horse  that  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  man.  He  had,  indeed,  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the 
Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand. 
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could  lie  shake  off  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  who  clung  to  his  shoulders 
and  threatened  to  stifle  him  in  his  grasp.  There  was  presently  a 
*'  rectification  "  of  boundaries  to  be  made,  whereupon  the  Kizam  was 
quickly  elbowed  out  of  the  entire  temtorj'  he  had  recently  acquired, 
as  his  share  of  the  spoils  from  the  conquest  of  Mysore.  From  that 
time  to  this  the  "  Soubahdar  of  the  Dekknn/*  as  he  was  formerly 
styled,  has  been  subjected  to  insult  and  spoliation  ih  the  most 
unwarrantable  manner,  and  is  accused  of  insolence  and  ingratitude  if 
ever  he  ventures  to  assert  his  princely  dignity,  or  to  hint  at  the  con- 
trary tenour  of  existing  treaties.  There  i^  something  pitiably  ludi- 
crous in  Lord  Wellesley's  moan  over  the  fidelity  to  engagements 
manifested  by  the  Nizam.  '*  I  have  always,"  he  wrote  to  his  agent 
at  Hyderabad,— •' I  have  always  desired  that  the  subsidy  should  be 
secured  by  a  territorial  assignment,  although  the  punctuality  with 
which  the  court  of  Hyderabad  has  hitherto  discharged  the  subsidiary 
payments  has  precluded  any  ground  of  serious  complaint,  and  any 
demand  from  the  Company's  government  of  the  security  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad/*  Nevertheless,  his  lordship  ultimately 
succeeded  in  gratifying  hi^  long-cherished  desire,  and  the  Nizam  was 
constrained  to  surrender  territory  of  the  yearly  value  of  a  million 
sterling  ;  and  even  th<.n  the  British  Government  craved  for  more. 

In  the  case  of  Travancore,  though  no  pretext  for  intervention  was 
afforded  by  treaty  engagements,  Lord  Wellesley  instructed  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  then  Governor  of  Madias,  to  support  and  restore 
the  Rajah's  authority,  which  had  been  shaken  by  a  wide-spread 
mutiny  in  his  .Highne^s^s  Nair  battalione. 

**  I  consider  this  occurrence,"  the  Governor-General  obscrx'ed,  \s-ith 
bewitching  candour,  **  to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  our  subsidiary  engagements  with  the  Rujah  of  Travancore.  .  •  , 
It  mAy  be  proper  on  this  occasion  to  state  to  your  lordship  that  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  our  influence  in  that  country  has  been 
uniformly  considered  by  me  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
interests  and  security  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  and  ia  my 
judgment  the  present  exigency  of  the  Ilajah  of  Travoncore's  affairs  justiiiea 
and  requiroa  a  \-igorous  exertion  of  our  force  for  the  restoration  of  his 
authority,  and  for  the  preserxation  of  the  British  interests  in  that  quarter."'' 

But  the  proceedings  in  this  case  were  very  venial  in  comparison 
with  those  which  characterised  the  relations  of  the  Britisth  Govern- 
ment with  the  Poishwah.  That  once  powerful  Mahratta  potentate 
had  wisely  and  persistently  declin€^d  to  enter  into  any  subsidiary' 
treaties  until  he  was  driven  out  of  Poonah,  the  capital  of  his 
dominions,  by  Ilolkar,  in  1802.  In  his  sore  necessity  he  upplied  to 
the  British  Qo%emment  for  assistance,  and  tendered  as  security  for 
the  charges  of  the  auxiliary  force  some  outlying  territory  on  the 
*  Wellealej's  Defptttchcs,  vol.  hr.  p.  260. 
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north  side  of  the  Nerbudda^  over  which  he  exercised  h'ttle  more  thtm 
nominal  sway.  For  this  reason  Lord  Wellesley  declined  to  uccede 
to  the  proposition. 

**  By  this  arrangement,"  his  political  Becretarj^  was  instructed  to  write  to 
the  British  Kesident  at  Poonah,  **  the  Peishwa  would  derive  the  benefit  of 
oar  support  without  becoming  subject  to  otir  control ;  his  jealousy  would 
not  be  alarmed  by  the  establishment  of  a  British  force  within  his  dominions, 
and  his  pridu  would  probably  be  gratified  by  entertaining  British  auxiliaries 
in  his  Ber\ico  without  any  Bacrifice  of  his  authority,  or  any  diminution  of 
his  resources.  ...  In  his  Excellency's  judgment  this  article  of  the 
Faishwa's  propositions  concedes  to  us  no  pri\41ege  which,  mider  the  cir- 
czunBtances  of  our  intimate  connection  vn\h.  the  Nizam,  we  do  not  already 
posaess.*''''- 

Eveutnally  the  Peishwah  was  constrained  to  satisfy  the  ambitioa 
of  his  protector,  and  the  residt,  only  a  few  years  later,  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Henry  Prinsep : — 

**  The  greater  part  of  the  dominions  of  Bajee  Rao  Peshwa  have  been 
quietly  occupied  and  adniinistcred  by  British  officers,  and,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  his  mischievous  authority,  a  race  has  been  redeemed  from  cap- 
tivity, and  restored  to  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  remainder,  which, 
as  well  from  the  circumstances  of  its  elevation  as  from  habit  and  the  incx* 
perience  of  the  world  in  which  its  members  have  been  educated,  aflbrda  so 
many  secmities  for  future  subservience.*'! 

The  '*  snbservience  "  of  the  ruler  was  clearly  of  greater  moment 
than  the  contentment  of  the  people,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Prinsep,  whoso 
cynicism  is  not  leas  revolting  when  he  tells  how  the  Rajahs  of  Nag- 
pore  were  systematically  provoked  to  their  own  ruin  and  downfall, 

*•  The  case  of  the  Bhoosla  family/*  ho  complacently  observes,  '*  is  not 
very  diflerent.  The  richest  provinces  of  its  territory  were  demanded  as 
the  price  of  forgiveness  on  the  first  rupture,  and  these,  like  the  better  part 
of  Bajee  Rao's  dominions,  have  been  occupied  and  annexed  to  the  British 
posBeBsions-  On  the  Riijidi'a  second  defection,  his  permanent  removal 
from  power  was  resolved  upon*  and  expulsion  and  exile  having  followed  in 
due  course,  his  place  has  been  Kupplied  by  a  youth  incapable  of  exercising 
any  rcid  sovereignty.  Thus,  the  dissolution  of  the  old  government,  and 
the  iucapftcity  of  the  new,  have  brought  the  atiairs  of  the  state  under  the 
direct  management  of  British  officers." 

Well  might  Sir  Thomas  Munro  prefer  the  "simple  and  direct 
mode  of  conquest  from  without,"  as  "  more  creditable  to  our  national 
character  than  that  of  dismemberment  from  within  by  the  aid  ol'  a 
subsidiary  force."  And  the  Peishwah  at  least  was,  in  the  fulnoh^  of 
time,  tenibly  avenged.  It  was  the  adopted  son  of  the  dethrt>nc5d* 
and  exiled  Bajee  Rao  who  directed  the  massacres  of  Cawnpore,  and  !*a 
long  impeded  Havelock's  march  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  the  Ji»si- 
dency  at  Lucknow. 

•  Wcllcslcy'a  Dcspatdies,  vol.  iii,  p,  18. 
"  t  Priiiflep*B  •'  History  of  India,"  vol.  ii.  p,  40". 
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(if  tlie  successive  steps  which  led  to  the  deposition  of  the  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatie  and  the  forcible  appropriation  of  his  territories,  the  tale 
is  too  long  and  too  complicated  to  be  cursorily  recited  in  a  paper  oi" 
this  kind.  Though  the  story  of  that  prince's  grievances  emptied  the 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  it  is 
one  little  to  the  credit  of  British  honour  and  much-vaunted  bve 
of  justice  and  fair  play.  But  even  his  wrongs  are  light  in  the  scule 
when  weighed  against  the  systematic  spoliations  of  the  Nawab 
Wuzeers  of  Oudb,  which  culminated  in  the  final  annexation  of  that 
territory  and  the  blotxl-stained  campaigns  of  Lord  Clyde, 

It  has  been  stated  that  on  Lord  Morniugton's  arrival  in  India  two 
great  dangers  threatened  the  British  possessions.  The  one  was  the 
inveterate  hostility  of  Tippoo  Sultan  in  the  south — the  other,  an 
invasion  of  the  AJ'ghans  from  the  north-west,  under  the  leadership 
of  Zemaun  Shah.  The  former  peril  was  averted  by  subsidising  the 
Nizam  ;  the  latter  by  bribing  the  Court  of  Teheran  and  subsidising 
the  Nawab  Wuzeer  of  Oudh. 

Tlie  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Oudh  grew  out  of  an  exceedingly 
small  seed.  By  the  treaty  of  1765  the  Nawab  agreed  to  pay  the  British 
Government  the  monthly  sum  of  £3,000  to  cover  the  extra  expenses 
incuiTed  in  the  defence  of  his  territories.  Seven  years  later  this 
modest  subsidy  was  raised  to  £11,500  ;  and  in  1773  it  was  iixed  at 
£21,000  for  each  brigade  that  might  be  required  in  order  to  effect 
the  reduction  of  the  Rohillas.  Warren  Hastings  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  arrangement  that  he  characterised  it  as  *^  a  point 
gained  of  great  importance.**  **  It  will  prevent/*  he  said,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr,  Lawrence  Hullivan,  "the  wanton  requisition  of  our  aid  on 
every  frivolous  occasion,  and  when  they  fthe  British  troops)  ai-e 
employed,  instead  of  proving  an  addition  of  expense,  it  will  prove  a 
reduction  of  one-third  of  our  whole  military  expense  during  the  time 
of  their  service."  On  the  accession  of  the  next  Nawab,  Asoph-ood- 
dowlah,  Hastings  exacted  the  cession  of  Benares  and  Ghazeepoor, 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  £230,000,  and  raised  the  monthly 
subsidy  from  £21,000  to  £2G,000.  But  this  was  only  a  portion  of 
the  Nawab's  military  expenditure. 

**  What  with  the  expense  of  the  temporar}-  brigade,  extm  troops,  and 
numerous  officers  employed  with  the  Oudh  army,  as  well  as  various  mis- 
cellaneons  accounts,  the  demaiidK  during  seven  years  of  Mr.  Hastings* 
administratiou  averaged  £1,000,000  aunuaUy,  while,  in  spite  of  coustjmt 
screwing,  the  receipts  only  averaged  £700,000,  leaving  in  1781  a  deficit  of 
1*2,100,000.  To  meet  this  frightful  item,  there  was  a  materially  decreased 
revenue.""  • 

By  the  treaty  of  1787  Lord  Cornwallis  engaged  that  the  Nawab 
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norili  side  of  the  Nerbudda,  over  wliicli  lie  exercised  little  more  thau 
nominal  sway.  For  this  reason  Lord  Wcllesley  declined  to  accede 
to  the  proposition. 

•*  By  this  arrangement/'  his  pelitical  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to 
the  British  Resident  at  Poonah,  **  the  Peishwa  would  derive  the  benefit  of 
our  support  \vithout  hefoining  Bubject  to  cur  control ;  Ms  jealousy  would 
not  be  alarmed  by  the  ostnblishmeut  of  a  British  force  wthin  his  dominions, 
and  his  pride  would  probably  be  gratiiioil  by  entertaining  British  auxiliaries 
in  his  service  without  any  sacrifice  of  his  authority,  or  any  diminution  of 
his  resources.  ...  In  his  Excellency's  judgment  this  article  of  the 
Peishwa's  propositions  concedes  to  us  no  privilege  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  intimate  connection  with  the  Nizam,  we  do  not  already 
possess.*''' 

Eventually  the  Pcishwah  was  constrained  to  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  his  proteotor,  and  the  result,  only  u  few  years  later,  is  thua 
described  by  Mr.  Henrj^  Prinsep  :^ 

'♦  The  greater  part  of  the  dominions  of  Bajee  Rao  Peshwa  have  been 
quietly  occupied  and  adniinistered  by  British  officers,  and,  as  a  sob- 
stitute  for  his  mischievous  authority,  a  race  baa  been  redeemed  from  cap- 
tivity, and  restored  to  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  remainder,  which, 
as  W€ll  from  the  circumstances  of  its  elevation  as  from  habit  iind  the  inex- 
perience of  the  world  in  which  its  members  have  been  educated,  aflbrds  so 
many  secuiitics  for  future  subservience."! 

The  *'  subservience  **  of  the  ruler  was  clearly  of  greater  moment 
than  the  contentment  of  the  people,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Prinsep,  whoso 
cynicism  is  not  lens  revoUing  when  he  tells  how  the  Hajaha  of  Nag- 
pore  were  systematically  provoked  to  their  o^\ti  ruin  and  downfall. 

"The  case  of  the  Bhoosla  family,"  he  complacently  observes,  "  is  not 
very  difl'ercnt.  The  richest  provinces  of  its  territory  were  demanded  na 
the  price  of  forgiveness  on  the  first  rupture,  and  these,  like  the  better  part 
of  Bajee  Hao*&  dominions,  have  been  occupied  and  tmnexed  to  the  British 
possessions.  On  the  Eajnh's  second  defection,  his  permanent  removal 
from  power  was  resolved  upon,  and  expulsion  and  exile  having  foDowcd  in 
duo  course,  his  place  has  been  supplied  by  a  youth  incapable  of  exercising 
any  real  sovereignty.  Thus,  the  disKolution  of  the  old  government,  and 
the  incapacity  of  the  new,  have  brought  the  affairs  of  the  state  under  the 
direct  management  of  British  ofEcera," 

Well  might  Sir  Thomas  Munro  prefer  the  "simple  and  direct 
mode  of  conquest  from  without/'  as  **  more  creditable  to  our  nation  ill 
character  than  that  of  dismembcnnent  from  within  hy  the  aid  of  a 
subskUary  force."  And  the  Pei^hwah  at  lea^st  was,  in  the  fulnej^N  of 
time,  terribly  avenged.  It  was  the  adopted  son  of  the  dethnnrd 
and  exiled  Bajeo  Rao  who  directed  the  maj^saercs  of  Cawnpore,  m  j\  <n 
long  impeded  llavelock's  march  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  the  1  •  -i 
dcney  tit  Lucknow. 

♦  Wellesley's  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p,  18. 
'  t  Prinsep'a  "  History  of  India/'  vol.  ii.  p.  i07. 
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Of  tlie  successive  steps  which  led  to  the  deposition  of  the  Nalnib  of 
the  Caniatic  and  the  forcible  iippropriation  of  bin  territories,  the  tale 
is  loo  long  and  t^ao  complicated  to  be  cursorily  recited  in  a  paper  of 
this  kind.  Thcmgh  the  story  of  that  princeV  grievances  emptied  the 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  it  is 
one  little  to  the  credit  of  British  honour  and  much- vaunted  l^ve 
of  justice  and  fair  plity.  But  even  his  wronj^s  are  light  in  the  scale 
when  weighed  against  the  systematic  spoliations  of  the  Nawab 
Wuzeers  of  Oudh,  which  cidniinated  in  the  final  annexation  of  that 
territory  and  the  blood-stained  campaigns  of  Lord  Clyde. 

It  has  been  stated  that  on  Lord  iIornington^s  arrival  in  India  two 
great  dangers  threatened  the  Eritish  possessions.  The  one  was  the 
inveterate  hostility  of  Tippoo  Sultan  in  the  south^the  other,  an 
invasion  of  the  Afghans  from  the  north-west,  under  the  leadership 
of  Zeraaun  Shah.  The  former  peril  was  averted  by  subsidising  the 
Ni«am ;  the  latter  by  bribing  the  Court  of  Teheran  and  subsidising 
the  Nawab  Wuzeer  of  Oudh, 

The  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Oudh  grew  out  of  an  exceedingly 
dl  seed.  By  the  treaty  of  1765  the  Nawab  agreed  to  pay  the  British 
fovernment  the  monthly  sum  of  j£'i,000  to  cover  the  extra  expenses 
incarred  in  the  defence  of  his  territories.  Seven  years  later  this 
modest  subsidy  was  raised  to  £11,500  ;  and  in  177J3  it  was  fixed  at 
i'2L(t00  for  each  brigade  that  might  be  required  in  order  to  efioct 
the  reduction  of  the  RohiUas.  Warren  Hastings  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  arrangement  that  he  characterised  it  as  *'  a  ]x)int 
gained  of  groat  importance.'*  **  It  will  prevent/*  he  said*  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Lawrence  Sullivan,  "the  wanton  requisition  of  our  aid  on 
every  frivolous  occasion,  and  when  they  fthc  British  troops)  are 
employed,  instead  of  proving  an  addition  of  expense,  it  will  prove  a 
reduction  of  one-third  of  our  whole  military  expense  during  the  timo 
of  their  ser\'ice."  On  the  accession  of  the  next  Nawab,  Asoph-oo<l- 
dowlah,  Hastings  exacted  the  ces.sion  of  Benares  and  GhazeejKX)r» 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  £230,000,  and  raised  the  monthly 
subsidy  from  £21,000  to  £2G,000.  But  thi.^  was  only  a  portion  of 
tlie  Nawab'a  military  expenditure, 

'*  What  with  the  expense  of  the  temporar}*  brigade*  extra  troops,  and 
numerous  officers  employed  with  ih.^  Oudh  army,  as  well  us  various  mis- 
ctillaueouB  accounts,  the  demands  during  seven  years  of  Mr.  UnstiDgs* 
Admiuistratiou  averaged  JEl, 000,000  annually,  while,  in  spite  of  constant 
llcrewing,  the  receipts  only  averaged  £700,000,  leaving  in  1781  a  dehcit  of 
-^2,100,000*  To  meet  this  frightful  item,  there  was  a  materinUy  decreased 
revenue.""^ 

By  the  treaty  of  1787  Lord  Comwallis  engaged  that  the  Xawab 
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should  not  be  charged  with  any  excess  of  the  sum  actually  expended 
by  the  Company  for  the  protection  of  his  country,  and  which  his 
lordship  estimated  at  half  a  million  sterling.  This  engagement  was 
fulfilled  for  only  twelve  years,  when  Sir  John  Shore  saddled  the 
Oudh  Government  with  an  annual  charge  of  £55,000,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  East  India  Company 
having  decided  upon  strengthening  that  arm  of  the  service.  Yet  a 
few  months,  and  the  throne  of  Oudh  was  again  vacant.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  not  lost.  Saadut  Ali  was  placed  on  the  musnud  by 
i3ritish  influence,  and  the  subsidy  was  raised  to  £760,000  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  a  cash  payment  of  £230,000  and  the  cession 
oC  the  fortress  of  Allahabad. 

*'  In  return  for  all  this  the  British  guaranteed  Oudh,  and  agreed  to  main- 
tain for  its  defence  not  less  than  10,000  men.  If  it  should  at  any  time 
bo  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  troops  beyond  13,000,  the  Nawab 
was  to  pay  the  expense  ;  if  they  could  be  reduced  below  8,000,  a  suitable 
reduction  of  the  subsidy  was  to  be  allowed. "'•'• 

Times  had  hitherto  been  bad  enough  for  Oudh,  but  they  were  now 
about  to  become  tenfold  worse.  Sir  John  Shore  chastised  only  with 
whips,  but  Lord  Wellesloy  with  scorpions.  The  new  Governor- 
General  was  resolved  from  the  first  to  put  down  the  Nawab's  troops 
and  substitute  a  British  force  in  their  stead.  The  threatened  inva- 
sion of  Zemaun  Shah  furnished  a  plausible  excuse  for  increasing  the 
British  contingent  even  beyond  the  13,000  men  contemplated  as  an 
extreme  possibility  in  the  treaty  of  1798.  Saadut  Ali  very  naturally 
objected  to  an  arrangement  which  would  reduce  him  to  a  mere 
cypher,  and  declared  to  the  Resident  that  he  would  rather  abdicate 
in  favour  of  his  son.  The  words  were  uttered  in  anger,  perhaps 
with  a  lurking  hope  that  the  threat  would  deter  the  Governor- 
General  from  any  further  prosecution  of  his  designs.  If  so,  the 
Nawab  was  not  a  little  mistaken  in  the  man  with  whom  he  had  now 
to  deal.  The  petulant  menace  was  seized  upon  as  the  enunciation  of 
an  unalterable  resolution,  and  Jjord  Wcllesley  affected  to  consider  it 
a  grievous  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  Nawab  when  he  hastened  to 
retract  the  idle  declaration.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable  dis- 
appointment to  the  Governor- General,  for  he  had  written  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  that  it  was  his  "  intention  to  profit  by  the  event 
to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,'*  and  that  he  entertained  "a  con- 
fident hope  of  being  able  either  to  establish,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Vizier,  the  sole  and  exclusive  authority  of  the  Company  within  the 
province  of  Oude  and  its  dependencies,  or  at  least  to  place  our 
interests  in  that  quarter  on  an  improved  and  durable  foundation.'*t 

♦  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  Essays,  p.  109. 
t  Wellesley's  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  occasion  was  •*  improved  ** 
to  the  fullest  practicable  extent,  short  of  appropriating  the  country 
— a  contingency  which  had  now  become  merely  o  question  of  con- 
venience and  expediency.  The  first  step  was  the  reduction  of  the 
"  rabble  rout  **  dignified  by  the  name  of  army,  and  the  substitution, 
in  its  place,  of  twelve  battalions  of  British  infantry,  and  four  regi- 
ments of  cavalr}%  But  this  innovation  could  not  be  effected  without 
increasing  the  annual  subsidy  from  £7(30,000  to  £l,^iOO,000,  against 
which,  indeed,  was  to  be  set  off  the  £105,000  saved  by  disbanding 
the  Kawab's  native  troops.  And  how  was  this  augmented  exjiendi- 
ture  to  he  covered  when  so  much  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in 
meeting  the  previous  liabilities  ?  The  Nawab  protested  his  inability  to 
satisfy  these  new  demands  upon  his  already  exhau!*ited  t^easur}^  and 
no  more  pleasing  admission  could  have  been  made,  so  far  as  Lord 
"Wcllesley  was  concerned.  The  decree  at  once  went  forth  for  the 
dismembenncnt  of  the  cotmtr}'  and  the  annexation  of  territory,  as  "  a 
material  guarantee,"  which  even  at  that  time  yielded  upwards  of 
£1,350,000  per  annum — a  revenue  that  was  very  soon  doubled  in 
amoimt  under  British  management.  The  British  Resident  was 
instructed  that, — 

*'  The  new  possessions  of  the  Company  should  bo  so  arranged  as  to  stir* 
round  whatever  temtorj-  remains  to  his  Excellency.  With  this  view,  the 
countiy  to  be  required,  in  addition  to  the  Doab,  must  be  Kohilcund,  The 
ion  of  tbene  two  pro\'inces  may  be  made  with  less  violence  to  the  pride 

d  pi-t'jij dices  of  the  Vizier,  inasmticb  ub  they  were  actually  added  to  tho 
fiosHeHsiuiis  uf  bis  family  b)^  tbo  British  arms.  In  this  respect  the  arrange- 
tneut  proposed  to  the  Vizier  in  similar  to  that  conchided  with  the  Nizam, 
The  greater  part  of  the  countries  coded  to  the  Company  by  the  Kixam 
having  been  originally  acquired  from  the  power  uf  ^[ynore  by  the  assiftt- 
auct)  of  tht3  Company.  "'* 

Thus,  what  Loitl  Wellealey  gave  with  the  one  hand  he  regumed 
with  the  other,  and  then  took  credit  to  himself  for  respecting  "the 
pride  and  prejudices"  of  his  plundered  allies. 

A  few  months  later  the  Governor-General  wrote  to  the  British 
Resident  that  it  had  become  "  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether 
the  conduct  of  the  Vixicr" — who  objected  X^  being  despoiled  of  his 
territories  by  way  of  protection — "  may  not  require  the  speedy 
3idoption  of  a  more  comprehensive  arrangement  for  the  complete 
bliMhrnent  of  the  Company's  authority  over  every  part  of  the 
tory  of  Oude,  In  the  meanwhile,"  his  Excellency  coolly 
remarka,  "  the  completion  of  the  territorial  cession,  as  stated  in  my 
recent  instructions,  will  facilitate  any  further  settlement  which  may 
be  deemed  expedient."  Little  more  than  a  fortnight  afterwards  we 
find  his  Lordship,  in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Henry  Wel- 
lesley,  openly  avowing  his  "  uniform  endeavours  to  secure  the  civil 
•  Wellesley'a  Despatches,  vol,  ii,  p.  438. 
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and  military  government  of  Oude  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,"  ai 
he  had  succeeded  in  doing  with  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  as  he 
proposed  to  do  with  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic.  His  designs  in  this 
instance,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  Nawab  "Wuzeer's  surrender 
of  one  half  of  his  dominions  in  the  hope  of  preserving  the  other  hald 
His  remaining  territories  were  accordingly  guaranteed  to  him,  with 
an  understanding  that  he  should  not  again  be  called  upon  to  bear 
any  portion  of  the  charges,  but  he  engaged,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  successors,  always  to  "  advise  with,  and  act  in  conformity  to,  the 
counsel  of  the  officers  of  the  said  Honourable  Company  " — a  clause 
which  was  interpreted  by  the  Governor- General  in  his  explanatory 
letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  reserving  to  the  Company's 
Government  "the  positive  right  of  interference  in  the  internal 
management  of  that  part  of  the  country  retained  by  the  Nawab 
Vizier."  As  in  the  parallel  case  of  Mysore,  however,  this  pretended 
right  of  interference  was  held  in  abeyance  until  the  sufferings  of  the 
oppressed  people,  and  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country,  had 
become  a  disgrace  and,  perhaps,  a  danger  to  the  protecting  Power^ 
whose  intervention  was  construed  to  mean  annexation,  and  Oadc^ 
like  Mysore,  became  nominally,  as  well  as  virtually,  a  British 
province. 

It  is  surely  needless  to  accumulate  further  illustrations  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  subsidiary  system,  to  which,  more  than  to 
any  other  cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  is  due  that  utter  disinte- 
gration of  the  native  states  which  prepared  the  way  for  their  absorp- 
tion into  the  British  empire.  Under  the  cloak  of  treaties  promising 
protection  from  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  the  East  India  Company's 
government  gradually  brought  about  a  state  of  internal  maladminis- 
tration which  seemed  to  justify,  and  almost  to  demand,  their  direct 
and  active  intervention.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Company  were  bound  to  interfere  between  oppressive  rulers  and  their 
unhappy  subjects,  in  virtue  of  their  position  as  the  Paramount  Power- 
But,  in  fact,  they  never  were  entitled  to  claim  that  position,  for, 
unlike  the  Mogul  Emperors,  they  were  not  the  conquerors,  but  the 
allies,  of  the  states  they  undertook  to  defend  from  without  and  from 
within.  To  the  credit  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  not  unfrequently  strove,  though  generally  without 
much  success,  to  moderate  the  ambition  of  their  satraps,  and  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  helpless.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  extortionate  treatment  of  the  Nawab  Wuzeer,  the  Court 
energetically  protested  against  such  high-handed  proceedings. 

'*  Upon  the  whole,"  said  thej',  "  the  lato  arrangements  with  the  Nabob 
of  Oude,  under  the  spurious  form  of  a  treaty,  can  be  considered  in  na 
other  light  than  as  a  direct  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  1798,  and  as  wrest- 
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iogfrom  him,  against  hm  wiU^  a  portion  of  his  territorial  dominionSi  to  the 
ainouut  of  Rs.  1,35,00^000,  not  as  the  consequence  of  any  hreach  of 
tngagement  on  his  part,  but  in  pursuance  of  views  formed  by  the  Governor- 
General," 

But  in  tliis^  aJ5  in  many  other  cases,  the  Hirectors  were  overruled 
by  the  Board  oi'  Control,  retaining  only  the  odium  of  acts  of  which 
liiey  disapproved,  though  without  power  to  prevent  them* 

The  fiiibsidiury  system  was  decidwlly  11  great  mistake.  It  wns  also 
iomethiiig  worse :  it  was  a  policy  of  unmitigated  selfishness  and 
hypocris3\  It  was  directed  solely  and  entirely  to  objects  of  tempo- 
rary expediency,  with  idtimate  prospects  of  great  gain  and  sell- 
aggrandisement,  all  the  time  that  it  prafessed  to  bo  actuated  by 
motives  of  the  most  comprehensive  philanthropy  and  the  purest 
disinterestedness.  It  has  the  m.erit,  indeed,  of  having  appaivntly 
succeeded.  That  is  to  eay,  it  has  entirely  suceoeded  in  destroying 
many  distinct  nationalities,  in  suppressing  the  mutual  rivalries  of 
independent  states- — by  reducing  them  all  to  one  dead  level — and  in 
uniting  them  all  in  an  unforgiving  hatred  of  the  smooth-tongued, 
iron-handed  Foreigner,  who  in  the  name  of  peace  practised  spolia- 
tion, and  in  the  name  of  protection  deprived  them  of  all  means  of 
»elf-defence.  How  much  nobler,  how  much  wiser,  would  it  have 
been  to  have  left  each  of  these  states  in  the  enjo}'Tnent  of  its  own 
Boparate  existence,  its  own  laws  and  customs,  its  own  system  of 
administration,  abstaining  from  all  interference  with  their  internal 
affairs,  regarding  witli  disinterested  indifference  the  extinction  of  a 
di,*naaty  or  the  expulsion  of  an  unpopular  ruler,  but  prohibiting  all 
hostilities  between  states,  and  by  gentle  counsels  and  irreproachabio 
example  teaching  a  higher  and  a  better  life — nding  by  moral 
influence  rather  than  reigning  through  the  dread  of  European 
soldiery ;  and  finally  welding  together  into  one  homogeneous  mass  a 
federation  of  high-spirited,  prosperous,  and  enlightened  peoples, 
gladly  and  gratefully  recognising  the  paternal  supremacy  of  a  Power 
Paramount  through  its  wisdom  and  goodness ! 

Jame.<  Hutton. 


ON  TWO  PROPOSALS  FOR  UNION  WITH  THE 
GREEK  CHURCH. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  TWO  MSS.  IN  THE  LIBKAEY  OF  CHRIST  CHUnCH, 

OXFORD. 


CAN  there  be  union  with  the  Greek  Church  ?  is  a  question  which 
must  lately  have  suggested  itself  to  many  minds.  There  are 
souls,  all  faith  and  hope,  who  answer  at  once  without  a  doubt,  "  Yes, 
for  we  can  pray  for  it."  Others,  colder  and  more  incredulous,  do  not 
feel  the  need  of  it,  see  the  objections,  ask  what  we  should  gain  by  it, 
were  it  possible.  Others,  again,  who  feel  how  far  Christianity  has 
fallen  from  its  highest  ideal  as  one  grand  community  embracing  all 
the  world,  but  who  are  also  accustomed  to  look  difficulties  in  the  face, 
ask  themselves,  What  are  the  obstacles  ?  What  are  the  elements  of 
disunion,  the  centrifugal  forces  ?  It  is  to  a  partial  answer  to  these 
questions  that  this  paper  is  devoted.  We  have  before  us  the  original 
documents  relating  to  two  equally  abortive  attempts  to  bring  about 
this  union.     Their  experience  may  teach  us  something. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  plain  enough.  What 
common  ground  of  feeling  is  there  between  ourselves  and  the  Greek 
Church  ?  French  writers,  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  questions,  may 
choose  to  class  us  together  as  the  two  specimens  of  "political 
churches  ;  "  *  but  this  superficial  resemblance  is  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  immense  divergence  in  all  other  respects.  The 
Russians  do  not  regard  their  church  as  National :  it  is  Imperial,  has 

•  M.  Franck,  in  his  "PhiloBophio  du  Droit  Eccleaiastiquo "  (pp.  7 — 9),  disposes  of 
the  two  churches  in  as  many  pages. 
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g^rown  under  the  shadow  of  the  Byzantine  Purple,  shared  in  the  dim 
glories  of  that  long-lived,  tenacious  empire,  while  it  still  was  enthroned 
at  Constantinople^  and  still  shares  in  its  transferred  dignity.  A  Fede- 
ration of  Churches,  based  ui>on  the  national  life  of  Eui^pe,  must  bo 
to  Greek  minds  almost  an  unmeaning  dream,  an  unintelligible  concep- 
tion of  religious  unity.  Oriental  in  origin  and  tone,  the  Kussian 
Church  has  an  unchangeable,  unyielding  character,  and  a  complete,  if 
isolated,  existence.  The  life  and  movement,  in  which  we  have  our 
being,  are  hateful  to  her.  She  forbids  herself  almost  entirely  the 
influences  of  the  pulpit ;  for  she  holds  that  '*  the  interpretations  of 
theologians  and  preachers  have  caused  all  the  quarrels  of  Chris- 
tendora.'*  *  In  which,  though  certain  impatient  reviewers,  scornful  of 
the  British  sermon,  may  applaud,  \\e  can  discern  a  deep-seated 
difference  from  ourselves.  We  feel  that  the  silence  of  the  pulpit  is 
the  silence  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  the  substitution  of  a  grand  cere- 
monial, and  of  the  teaching  of  conventional  pictures,  would  bo 
intolerable  to  a  race  of  men  accustomed  for  generations  to  listen,  to 
think  for  themselves,  to  reason,  and  to  judge.  The  Russian  Church  in 
no  sense  comes  into  contact  with  modern  times.  It  lives  in  the  past ; 
or,  rather,  for  the  vast  majority  of  Russians,  jmst  and  present  are 
both  as  one.  In  a  word,  the  Greek  Church  is  completoly  unrefonned. 
Itome  has  absorbed  much  of  the  temper  of  each  age  as  it  has  passed. 
She  has  learnt  the  secrets  of  the  motive  powers  of  Western  Europe, 
.and  makes  a  skilful  use  of  them.     Thus  she  holds  her  own.     Thus  she 

»mmed  the  llefonnation,  and  produced  that  reaction  which  carried 
her  arms  victoriously  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic.  She  can  shift  her 
»und,  has  many  sympathies,  and  is  in  certain  senses  a  Beformed 

lurch.  But  none  of  these  waves  of  feeling  move  the  Eastern 
Churches.  In  customs,  hierarchy,  dogma,  litirrgj',  they  cling  to  old 
tradition,  and  are  as  their  forefathers.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the 
RuHsian  Church  stands  coldly  aloof  from  Ctinterbuiy ,  not  without  some 
danh  of  ignorant  contempt,  or  feels  a  steady  enmity  towards  Rome, 
whom  ahe  recognises  as  u  worthy,  though  utterly  heretical,  adversf\ry. 

llie  cold  politeness  with  which  the  overtures  lately  made  by  some 
distinguished  members  of  tho  Church  of  England  were  met  must  bo 
fresh  in  all  our  memories.  A  short  account  of  two  pre^'ious  proposals 
for  union,  which  both  had  a  very  similar  fate,  may  have  some  interest, 
as  showing  the  general  grounds  on  which  the  Russian  Church  has 
ever  held  her  head  high,  and  has  claimed,  in  most  unbounded  language^ 
sole  possession  of  a  pure,  unshaken  orthodoxy.     In  this,  as  in  all  else, 

le  lapse  of  centuries  has  made  no  change  in  her ;  imlcss  it  be  tho 
ige  into  a  more  complete  and  more  sclf-satisficd  isolation,  as  the 
crust  of  ages  has  grown  thicker  upon  her. 

Among  the  buried  treasures  of  Christ  Church  Library  aro  two 

•  Kablfc'a  **  Iliator)*  of  Ku&ain/*  chap,  ii  ppoch  5. 
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MSS.,  which  give  us  an  account  of  two  among  the  many  proposals  for 
union  which  have  passed  between  East  and  West.  The  one  MS. 
bears  no  date,  but  I  think  it  can  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  year 
1176  or  1177.    The  other  is  dated  1728.* 

The  earlier  document  is  a  Dialogue  held  in  full  Synod  of  Constan- 
tinople between  the  Patriarch  Michael  Anchiali  (who  himself  reports 
the  controversy),  and  Manuel  Comnenus,  the  Emperor.  Its  subject 
is  an  overture  of  reconciliation  sent  from  Rome.  The  latter  contains 
a  proposal  for  union  addressed  to  the  four  Eastern  Patriarchs  by  the 
Nonjurors,  together  with  the  reply  of  the  Prelates,  and  a  summary  of 
the  orthodox  Greek  Faith. 

The  tone  of  the  reply  to  the  Nonjurors  is  mild  and  courteous ;  that 
of  the  Dialogue  exceedingly  harsh ;  but  both  agree  in  declining  to 
find  common  ground.  Both  say,  in  substance,  "  The  Greek  Church 
can  stand  alone.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  position,  join  her 
with  due  submission ;  it  will  be  wise  ;  after  due  consideration  you  will 
be  accepted ;  if  not,  she  has  no  need  of  you,  nor  is  conscious  of  any 
craving  after  communion  with  you :  she  is  complete  in  hierarchy, 
position,  and  dogma ;  why  should  she  trouble  herself?  She  knows 
nothing  of,  and  cares  nothing  for,  your  restless  Western  mind ;  nor 
feels  your  craving  after  sympathy  :  she  can  imagine  your  position  to 
be  imeasy,  she  is  more  than  doubtful  as  to  your  orthodoxy.  She  is, 
in  fact,  rather  afraid  of  falling  into  low  company  ;  and  sees  no  reason 
to  return  her  dubious  neighbour's  call." 

The  Dialogue  of  Anchiali  has  a  certain  interest  about  it  from  the 
following  cause.  Though  Leo  Allatiusf  often  quotes  it,  and  seems  to 
have  had  a  MS.  copy  by  him,  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost ; 
nor  was  any  copy  of  it  known  to  exist  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  till  I 
happened  upon  it,  bound  up  with  odds  and  ends  of  Greek  patristic 
writings,  which  had  been  doubtless  sent  from  Constantinople  to 
Archbishop  Wake,  the  chief  collector  of  the  Christ  Church  MSS.  It 
is  written  in  the  low  Greek  of  the  period,  and  has  for  superscription, — 

**  A  Dialogue  between  our  most  holy  and  wise  Patriarch  Michael  Anchiali 
and  the  Lord  Manuel  Comnenus,  Porphyrogenitus,  concerning  the  proposal 
of  the  Latins,  when  many  of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Friars  (^ep/coF) 
under  the  Pope  came  down  to  Constantinople,  seeking  the  union  of  the 
Churches,  and  demanding  of  the  Greeks  no  concessions  except  the  Primacy, 
the  Right  of  Appeals,  and  authority  over  the  Commemoration  (of  the  living 
and  the  dead)." 

This  proposal  Manuel,  for  his  own  political  reasons,  was  very 
anxious  to  accept:  the  Patriarch  was  as  anxious  for  its  rejection. 
As  the  Synod  backed  its  spiritual  head  with  fanatical  zeal,  its 
temporal  head  was  fain  to  yield  with  a  good  grace,  and  to  set  himself 

*  By  an  error  of  the  transcriber.  It  should  be  1718,  that  being  the  real  date  of  the 
document. 

-''  In  his  *'  De  pcrpetuo  consensu  Ecdes.  Orient,  et  Occident." 
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to  his  task  of  resisting  the  Sultan  with  his  own  resources,  then  much 
crippled.  The  help  he  had  hopod  for  from  the  West  was  cut  away 
from  him. 

Throughout  the  twelfth  century  the  two  Comneni,  John  and 
Manuel,  scarcely  kept  their  ground  as  the  Defenders  of  Christendom, 
The  Crusades  had  freed  the  capital  from  the  dangerous  rivalry  of  the 
Court  of  Nicica ;  but  the  Moslems  were  still  ever  ready  to  renew  the 
strife,  and  to  carry  sword  and  fire  down  to  the  sea-coast.  Towards 
the  close  of  Manuel's  reign  things  looked  very  gloomy,  and  the  old 
man's  heart,  after  his  long  and  weary  struggle,  was  i?addcned  with 
the  foreboding  of  ultimate  failure.  The  reaction  from  West  to  East 
had  flagged.  The  Crusades  had  but  checked  the  Saracens  ;  their 
power  was  unbroken ;  and  Manuel,  sagacious  and  foreseeing,  could 
not  have  shut  his  eyes  to  the  dangers  before  him.  In  his  own  way 
— and  that  a  thoroughly  Greek  way— he  really  cared  for  Christendom, 
and  took  an  interest  in  religious  questions.  But  against  the  Moslem 
power  without,  and  the  senseless  bigotry  of  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities at  home»  his  was  almost  a  hopeless  straggle ;  the  best  he  could 
expect  to  do  wa.s  to  save  his  own  honour,  and,  when  he  himself  should 
be  laid  to  rest,  to  bequeath  a  dark  inheritance  of  danger  to  his  suc- 
cessors. He  must  have  been  aware  that  those  successors  would  be 
far  smaller  men  than  himself,  and  far  less  equal  to  their  task.  Nor 
was  he  without  sense  of  actual  failure.  In  the  year  1176  he  suffered 
a  fearfnl  defeat  from  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  and  was  compelled  to 
make  a  dishonourable  peace.  Though  he  afterwards  extorted  by 
force  of  arms  better  terms  from  the  Seljukian  Turks,  he  is  said  never 
to  have  recovered  his  serenity  of  mind.  As  a  young  man  he  could 
have  risen  to  meet  adversity  with  the  joy  of  a  great  soul  facing  a 
worthy  danger ;  but  in  old  age  this  buoyancy  was  no  longer  his ; 
nor  are  the  **  pleaj^ures  of  hope  **  granted  to  the  grey  head.  Con- 
sequently, though  he  did  his  duty  manfully  to  the  end,  he  seems  to 
have  known  that  his  was  the  losing  cause. 

It  must  have  been  very  soon  after  this  defeat  that  he  applied  to 
the  S^y-nod  of  Constantinople,  in  hopes  that  it  would  accept  an  alliance 
offered  to  the  Eastern  Church  by  Home.  The  emperor  died  in  1180  j 
and  (if  Fabricius  may  be  truste^tl)  ^lichael  Anchiali  was  Patriarch 
from  1109  to  1177.'  Accordingly,  the  date  of  this  Synod  must  lie 
between  1100  and  1177,  or  at  the  widest,  between  11G7  and  1180, 
Now  in  the  Dialogue  there  is  a  passage  which  seenj.8  to  fix  the  date 
to  either  the  winter  of  1176  or  the  spring  of  1177.  After  the 
Patriarch  Ijas  been  long  dilating  on  the  impossibility  of  union, 
3Ianuel  bursts  forth  into  a  last  appeal : — 

•  in  i^'mtth*8  Diet,  of  Biography  (v»  Anthialus),  ho  is  said  to  hare  been  P*lruutjh 
from  11G7  to  118J.  lint  this  ennnot  b©  corr<>ct,  aa  the  Patmrdi  who  crowiw^d  AicxUj 
Manuel's  sucowior}  rotjpied  from  1180  to  1 183. 
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*'  Spare  us,"  ho  cries,  "  spare  our  whole  army !  We  have  struggled  long  ; 
we  can  hold  out  no  more.     Who  can  count  the  cities  and  places  of  note  we 

have  lost  ? We  have  no  strength  to  resist  our  foes  as  we  ought. 

Alas !  over  how  many  Christians  do  the  followers  of  Mahomet  lord  it  I  They 
insult  the  Faith ;  they  shoot  out  the  lip  at  Christ  the  Saviour  ;  they  mock  the 
precious  cross.  Churches  in  all  their  comeliness  have  been  turned  into  idol- 
temples  (ti^wXcm)  by  them." 

(A  curious  statement,  by  the  way,  when  one  contrasts  the  severa 
simplicity  of  the  Mosque  with  the  sacred  pictures  and  countless 
elements  of  external  worship,  which  filled  the  interior  of  a  Greek 
Church.)  Now  all  this  picture  of  the  triumphant  Crescent,  of 
churches  desecrated,  cities  taken,  fortresses  lost,  suits  but  one  short 
period  within  the  years  to  which  we  are  limited,  and  that  period  is. 
the  time  immediately  following  the  great  defeat  of  Cibrilcima,  in  1176. 
Before  it  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1177 
Manuel  retrieved  the  honour  of  his  arms. 

Two  accounts  of  this  battle  have  come  down  to  us,  both,  probably, 
written  by  eye-witnesses.  The  one  is  by  the  hand  of  Manuel  him- 
self ;  a  letter  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  preserved  for  ns  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Roger  de  Hoveden  :  the  other  by  Nicetas  Choniates^ 
from  which  we  may  draw  a  lively  description  of  the  defeat.  The 
Emperor's  letter  is  not  to  be  relied  on ;  he  seems  to  have  shared  with 
other  great  captains  a  contempt  for  facts,  when  unfavourable. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1176  Manuel,  with  a  large  army  and  siege- 
train,  marched  out  of  Constantinople.  His  plan  of  campaign  was 
simple  enough, — a  rapid  march  up  to  Iconium,  the  Sultan's  capital ; 
the  storm  of  that  city,  and  the  ruin,  at  one  blow,  of  the  whole  Turkish 
power.  He  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Mojander,  and  passed 
through  Chona),  the  birthplace  of  our  annalist,  a  little  town  built 
almost  over  the  ruins  of  Colossce.  Near  the  ruins  of  Myriocephalus  the 
army  entered  a  long,  narrow  valle}',*  hoping  so  to  cross  the  barrier 
of  mountains  between  them  and  the  plain  round  Iconium,  The  line  of 
march  was  ten  miles  long  (the  Emperor  himself  confesses  this), 
threading  this  dangerous  defile.  To  the  left,  or  north  side,  the  land 
rose  in  spurs,  with  deep  *'  combes  "  between,  up  to  a  ridge  running 
parallel  with  the  valley.  To  the  right,  or  south  side,  impassable 
precipices  overhung  the  way.  The  army  was  lengthened  out  into  six 
or  seven  detachments,  so  arranged  that  the  siege-train  in  the  middle 
cut  ofi*  all  military  communication  between  vanguard  and  rear.  The 
Emperor  came  with  his  bodyguard  and  court  immediately  behind  the 
artillery.  In  this  critical  and  almost  defenceless  position  they  were 
suddenly  attacked  from  the  northern  slopes  by  a  huge  host  of  Moslems. 
The  vanguard,  which  the}'  had  permitted  to  pass,  with  prudent  regard 
to  its  own  safety,  pushed  on  to  a  round  hill- top,  fortified  itself 
*  Called  K\f  tffovpa  tov  TZvfipirZni  whence  the  Latm  softens  the  name  into  Cibrilcima. 
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behind  a  rougli  palisading,  aud  sat  down,  awaiting  the  event.  Mean- 
while, the  umin  mmy,  before  and  behind  ihe  siege-train,  unable  to 
combine  ibrcea,  was  attacked  in  detail  b}-  tswaruiis  of  light  troo]>8, 
who  conld  make  the  moet  of  the  higher  ground,  on  which  the 
Imperial  eavalrj^  was  powerless.  It  was  a  slaughter  of  sheep.  The 
arrows  and  javelins  of  the  Mosleniii  fell  on  an  unresisting  flock, 
The  artillerj^,  cattle,  and  carriages,  in  a  compact  mass,  blocked  up 
the  whole  valley.  The  Emperor  saw  three  at  least  of  his  kinsmen 
slain  before  his  eyes.  He  could  do  nothing.  To  cut  his  way  througli 
is  his  only  hope.  So  he  gathers  his  bodyguard  round  him,  bids  all 
the  rest  escape  if  they  can,  as  they  can,  a  complete  Hauve  fjtti jMut,^ — 
and  charges  up  the  northern  slope.  His  men  push  on  as  best  they 
may  across  the  spurs,  but  in  each  bottom  are  feiirfully  e^tposed  to  the 
Turks,  who  await  them  on  tlie  next  rise.  The  Emperor  himself 
struggles  through  on  horseback,  wounded,  with  thirty  darts  in  his 
shield.  A  fierce  wind  spiinging  up  adds  to  the  horror  of  the  day  ; 
the  Cliristiaus  in  the  confusion  turn  their  arms  upon  themselves.  It 
must  have  been  in  this  sand- fog,  crossing  one  of  the  spurs,  that  the 
Imperial  army  met  with  the  misfortune  described  in  Manuel's  letter. 
He  ^ay^  that  those  behind  pui^hoil  forward  with  the  energy  of  panic 
aud  despair,  thnisting  the  others  before  them,  till  they  suddenly  came 
to  a  prei-'ipice.  As  the  ground  rose  up  to  it,  those  behind  could  not 
see  what  was  before  them,  and  they  actually  pushed  multitudes  of 
their  bivthren  over  the  cliff,  to  a  miserable  death  below* 

The  Emperor  at  last  got  clear  of  the  crowd,  and  rested  himself 
undtT  a  wild  pear-tree,  without  a  single  armoui'-bearer  or  follower 
of  any  kind.  l*resently  ho  was  joined  by  a  common  soldier,  to 
whom,  indeed,  he  owed  his  life.  For  some  Turks  esjiied  him.  One 
seized  his  bridle,  and  tried  to  drag  him  away,  but  ho  slew  him  with 
the  shattered  but  of  his  spear.  Then  borrowing  his  comrade's  weapon, 
he  made  such  good  fight  that  he  held  the  foe  at  bay  till  some  of  his 
men  came  up  and  rescued  him.  Still,  though  this  risk  was  over, 
faint  4W  ho  was,  he  mni*t  push  on  or  perish.  So  he  makes  for  the 
round  hill-top,  where  he  knows  there  will  be  safety  for  a  time,  across 
heaps  of  dead,  through  flying  troops  of  Turks.  He  sees  John  Cantu- 
cuzine,  his  kinsman,  fighting  alone  in  a  cloud  of  Saracens,  all  gaily 
dressed,  and  mounted  on  Arabs ;  ho  sees  him  fall — sees  him  slain 
and  Htrlpped.  The  Turks  turn  from  their  victim,  to  swoop  down  on 
the  Emperor,  "  as  on  to  a  noble  quarry,**  says  ^'ieetus,  liut  thei*o 
is  fight  in  the  old  hero  still,  and  he  scatters  them  from  him-  For  a 
moment  he  has  rest,  and  sits  down  near  the  stream  which  runs  down 
the  defile.  He  bids  a  soldier  bring  him  water  ;  but  he  barely  touched 
it  ^nth  his  lips,  and  daahed  it  down,  with  the  bitter  cry,  **Ala8,  I 
have   tastcnl  the   blood  of  Christians!'*      Added   to  all   this  woe, 

•  "rott  Xoixolg  viroriQ^tn  aii^nv  (y^iir;,  tiff  ^'cacrroc  IvvaratJ"  aaya  Kicctutf. 
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of  wounds,  diggrace,  and  weariness,  were  the  shaTp  revilings  of 
Christian  tidier,  who  followed  him  with  curses  from  place  to  place.  He 
answered  him  nothing ;  «o  deeply  had  the  iron  eaten  into  his  soul. 

At* last,  the  rearguard  puiihed  through  in  tolerable  order,  and 
carried  the  Emperor  onwards  to  the  fortified  hill-top.  Then  the 
truce  of  night  fell  upon  them  ;  but  what  a  night !  "  Each  man  sat 
sadly  oil  the  night  with  his  head  on  his  hand,  foreboding  the 
future;"  and  the  Turks  prowled  round  the  palisading,  with  loud 
.calls,  bescoching  their  countrj^nen  within  (of  whom  there  seems  to 
ive  been  a  considerable  immber.  Christian  converts,  slaves,  and 
others)  to  desert,  and  so  to  escape  the  inevitable  destruction  impend- 
ing over  the  Greeks.  So  passed  the  night ;  and  at  daybreak,  says 
Nicetas,  (surely  he  must  have  been  there  !)  **  they  saw  one  another  all 
turned  ghastly  pale  with  fear,  as  leaves  of  trees  change  when  touched 
by  an  autumn  frost."  The  Emperor,  it  is  said,  proposed  to  escape, 
and  leave  the  army  to  its  fate^ — ^a  scheme  improbable  in  itself,  and  in 
execution  well-nigh  impossible — at  any  rate,  he  did  not  do  it.  The 
assault  soon  began,  and  the  Christians  could  make  but  a  feeble  resist- 
ance. There  seemed  to  be  no  escape — tbcy  must  perish,  and  ]Manuel 
must  be  a  second  Valerian.  On  a  sudden  the  assault,  when  on  the 
point  of  prevailing,  ceased ;  and  before  the  trembling  Christians 
recovered  from  their  amazement,  an  embassage  from  the  Sultan 
appeared  to  offer  terms  of  peace.  And.  so  they  were  saved.  The 
wreck  of  the  army  crawled  home,  through  the  valley  of  death,  over 
the  corpses  of  their  comi-ades,  Nor  do  the  terms  imposed  by  the 
Turks  seem  to  have  been  very  severe.  Indeed,  it  is  a  mystery  how 
the  Sultan  deliberately  let  such  an  opportmiity  slip — why  on  that  day 
a  reprieve  of  centuries  was  granted  to  Constantinople.  The  Emperor 
pledged  liimself  to  raze  the  frontier  fortresses  Doryheum  and  Sub- 
leum.  The  latter  he  destroyed,  the  other  not.  The  8ultan  avenged 
the  broken  treaty  by  ravaging  the  valley  of  the  Maoander  to  the  verj 
sea-coast. 

Directly  tho  Emperor  was  safe,  he  sent  off  letters  to  Constantinople, 
fidl  of  high-toned  phrases,  describing  the  battle  as  a  victory,  making 
much  of  the  fact  that  the  Sultan  first  offered  peace,  declaring  that 
the  damage  done  to  the  siege-train  alone  caused  tho  retreat.  The 
letter  to  King  Henry  II.,  which  we  have  partly  used  in  the  above 
narration,  must  have  been  written  at  the  same  time.  It  is  in  the 
same  key,  uses  the  mime  phrases,  shows  the  same  disregard  of  truth. 
We  learn  from  it,  also,  by  the  way,  that  there  were  many  Norman 
nobles  in  the  Greek  army.* 

It  must  have  been  directly  after  his  return  home  that  the  Emperor 

*  The  writer  of  Iho  article  on  Munuel  Conincnua  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biog.,  saj's  that 
Roger  de  llovi  dtn  wa3  himself  present  at  this  hftitle.  But  I  htire  not  hcen  able  to 
verify  the  Mtatemt'iit, 
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used  the  words  we  have  already  quoted.  He  miist.  have  spoken  them 
when  the  remembrance  of  the  fall  of  Doryla:iim,  and  of  the  burnt 
towns  and  desecrated  choi'ches  of  Asia  Minor,  were  fresh  before  his 
mind,  when  the  Turkish  armies,  encamped  on  the  sea-shore  near 
Miletus,  reminded  him  of  his  impotence,  and  of  the  contract  between 
that  moment  and  the  glories  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  not  long  before^ 
when  its  eastern  border  almost  touched  the  Caucasus.  Then  it  was 
that  he  tried  to  bend  the  clergy  to  an  union  with  Rome.  But  the 
servile  Greek  Church,  creature  though  it  was  of  despotism,  could  not 
bo  brought  to  this  ;  and  the  account  of  the  struggle  between  Church 
and  State,  as  displayed  in  the  Dialogue,  is  extremely  curious.  Though 
the  authorship  of  it  is  attributed  to  Michael  Anchiali — it  certainly 
18  written  from  the  clerical  side — still  the  part  played  by  the  Emperor 
contrasts  very  favourably  witli  the  dogmatic  violence  of  hia  opponents. 
Though  the  Dialogue  took  place  in  full  Synod,  the  clergy  took  no 
part  in  it  beyond  applauding  now  and  then  the  tiercor  phrases  of 
their  chief.  They  left  the  two  heads  of  Church  and  State  to  be  the 
spokesmen.  On  one  side  was  the  Einperor,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  ecclesiastical  side  of  his  position,  a  very  King  James  after  his 
kind,  with  the  same  keen  love  of  Church  controversy,  theological 
discussion,  and  sy nodical  displays ;  and  with  the  same  depraved 
taste  for  dogmatic  subtilties, — with  the  characteristic  difference  that 
while  King  James  debated  on  predestitiation  and  free-will,  Manuel 
plunged  into  refinements  about  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord.  On  the 
other  side  was  the  Patriarchy  keenly  jealous  for  his  own  dignity  and 
supremacy,  menaced  by  an  alliance  with  the  Pope  ;  and  full  of  the 
dogmatic  immobility  which  befitted  the  head  gf  the  Greek  Church. 

The  Emperor  opens  the  discussion  with  a  profession  of  desire  for 
peace  and  unity*  He  cannot  bear  to  see  the  Church  desolated, 
di\"ided,  as  one  of  the  prophets  has  said,  with  tears,  **The  Mount  of 
Olivea  is  rent  asunder,  and  there  is  a  great  chaos  between,  and  there 
is  no  man  to  join  them  together.''* 

To  this  the  Patriarch  replies,  that  this  peace  (like  poison  in  a  cup) 
may  be  sweet,  certainly  is  deadly.  The  Emperor  cannot  see  this,  as 
no  change  of  doctrine  is  proposed,  but  only  some  small  matters  of 
prijuacy  and  appeuls  are  involved.  Hut,  rejoins  the  Patriarch,  the 
matter  is  settled  from  of  old.  The  Pope  h^is  long  since  fno  one  more 
so)  been  "ostracised  "  by  the  Church  i- — He  and  hia  insidt  God  aud 
the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  asks,  How  ?  and  in  replj',  is  told  a 
story  about  the  desertion  of  one  of  his  generals  when  employed  in 
the  West.  To  this  Manuel  dcnuirs : — It  is  not  to  the  point.  Where- 
upon the  Patriarch  enters  fully  into  sundry  dim  grievances,  while  the 
8ynod  loudly  applauds.  The  Emperor  tries,  very  calmly  and  gently, 
to  bring  him  to  a  more  charitable  mind  : — AMiy  should  he  cut  oif  his 

•  A  reference  to  Zech.  xiv.  h    Sco  also  Dean  Stanley's  *' Jewbh  Church,*'  ii.  p  4:1) 
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brethren  without  hope  ?  But  this  is  oil  upon  fire,  not  upon  water,  and 
the  Patriarch  rages  more  than  before : — The  Latins  have  blasphemed 
the  Spirit  of  God  (by  opposing  the  dogmas  of  the  fathers,  through 
whom  the  Spirit  speaks),  and  are  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin. 
After  some  altercation,  the  Patriarch  avows  his  belief  that  to  com- 
municate with  Rome  is  to  partake  of  her  sins.  "  She  is  a  diseased 
flock ;  if  we  touch  her  we  shall  be  infected  ;"  with  much  more  of  the 
same  kind.  To  which  the  Emperor,  earnest  for  his  point,  rejoins  ; — 
We  must  mingle  sincerity  and  gentleness  with  severity  in  our  judg- 
ments. This  scandalizes  the  Patriarch,  who  quotes  St.  Basil  against 
such  laxity.  The  Emperor  demurs  : — This  is  judgment  by  default ; 
St.  Basil  died  long  before  this  question  arose.  To  which  pertinent 
remark  the  rejoinder  is : — True  enough,  in  a  general  way,  but  really 
these  Latins  blaspheme  "  bare-headed,"  and  further,  call  the  Pope 
Head  of  the  Church,  the  title  belonging  only  to  Christ  their  Saviour. 
But,  says  the  Emperor,  surely  the  Pope  is  allowed  to  be  primate  ? 
The  reply  is  curious.  **  Yes ;  but  not  through  Peter  and  Paul. 
Peter  belonged  no  more  to  Rome  than  to  the  rest  of  Christendom  ; 
indeed,  Antioch  first  had  the  primacy ;  nay,  even  Jerusalem  should 
be  reckoned  before  Rome :  for  our  Lord  was  there."  Ho  ends  by 
declaring  that  Rome  was  rightly  anathematized  "in  the  second 
council,"  and  marked  off"  as  heretical ;  a  severity  which  he  goes  on 
to  justify : — the  Romans  have  left  the  old  paths  (referring  principally 
to  theFilioque  controversy),  while  the  Greeks  have  never  transgressed 
the  orthodox  limits.  A  long  discussion  ensues,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Patriarch  classes  tlio  Latins  with  Arians,  likens  them  to 
soldiers  who  do  not  know  the  watchword  (because  they  have  altered 
the  Creed,  the  ffv/i/3oXoi').  At  last  the  Emperor  can  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  breaks  out  into  the  passionate  appeal  we  have  already  noticed. 
He  abandons  higher  ground  of  charity  and  brotherhood,  and  throws 
himself  and  his  imperilled  army  and  empire  on  the  mercy  of  the 
Churchmen ;  descending,  in  fact,  to  the  lower  levels  of  mutual 
interest.  But  the  Patriarch  rises  as  he  falls.  "  Better  body  lost  than 
soul :  if  heathens  conquer  us,  they  leave  the  soul  untouched ;  but  if 
we  join  the  Latins,  our  salvation  is  endangered.  Let  the  Hagarene 
lord  it  as  he  will  over  my  body,  rather  than  the  Italian  taint  my 
soul  P  It  may  be,  that  subjection  to  the  Moslem  is  the  chastisement 
of  which  Scripture  speaks ;  at  any  rate,  as  a  Turkish  slave,  I  shall 
be  orthodox,  while  by  joining  hands  with  Rome  my  dogmatic  purity 
will  be  defiled."  A  marvellous  triumph  of  intolerance  ;  and  a  singular 
testimony  (by  the  way)  to  the  tolerance  of  the  Turk,  who  allowed  his 
Christian  slaves  to  keep  their  faith  unmolested,  if  they  would.  The 
Emperor  yields  at  discretion.  After  this,  what  was  there  to  be  said  ? 
The  rest  of  the  Dialogue  is  unimj)ortant  from  our  point  of  view. 
It  deals  with  the  conduct  of  Photius,  who,  as  the  Emperor  remarks, 
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negotiated  with  Rome.  But  tliis  only  leads  to  another  burst  of 
fanaticism  from  the  Patriarch,  to  which  the  Synod,  kindled  with  a 
like  enthusiasm,  responds  heartily,  callint^  him  u  pillar  of  orthodoxy; 
nay,  orthodoxy  incarnate  :  and  the  Emperor  too ; — he  also  ib  after 
God's  heart,  "  and  may  he  reign  in  peace,  through  many  long  circuit* 
of  the  sun/'^ — a  prayer  which  would  perhaps  have  been  worth  more, 
had  ihey  taken  Korne  fitep«  towards  fultilling  it. 

Jvi  the  Synod  broke  up,  and  they  all  went  their  way.  What  could 
be  done  with  such  people  ?  If  their  pride  of  orthodoxy  was  so  strong 
that  they  preferred  a  Turkish  master  to  a  Latin  friend,  what  hope 
was  there  of  reconciliation  ?  Policy,  interest,  charity,  all  spoke  in 
vain.  It  was  a  bigotry  which  almost  rose  into  heroism  ;  would  have 
done  60,  had  not  the  clergy  in  the  Synod  been  the  very  last  persons 
who  would  feel  the  lash  which  they  professed  to  prefer  before  unity 
with  Rome. 

To  us  this  fanaticism  has  a  side  of  interest,  as  giving  an  answer  to 
the  Papal  boast  of  unity  within  the  Roman  pale.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  that  distant  churches  went  their  stately  way  beside  her,  a 
protest  of  fact  against  the  Papal  theory.  Amidst  the  din  of  mutual 
curses,  anathemas,  and  excommimications,  this  one  truth,  such  as  it 
is,  ir*  worthy  to  be  noted,  as  bearing  on  the  Roman  claim  to  tjTanni^e 
over  all  the  world. 

If,  as  Nicetas  said  of  him,  flannel  "  wi:*hed  to  bo  lawgiver  in  all 
thinp^s,  human  or  divine,"  this  Synod,  with  its  unmanageable  priests 
and  fanatical  Patriarch,  must  have  boon  a  sore  bitterness  to  him. 
Ten  years  before,  he  had  promulgated  with  pomp  a  newly- in  vented 
dogma  of  his  own  upon  the  ptissage,  **  My  Father  is  greater  than  I." 
And  in  cnCorcing  this  upon  the  Church,  causing  it  to  be  engraved  on 
stone,  and  built  into  the  Church's  walls,  and  decreeing  that  the 
pemdty  for  disbelief  in  it  should  be  death,  ho  had  risen  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  his  ]^>ower, — Lord  of  Empire  and  Dictator  of  the  Faith. 
The  obsequious  Chuich  had  received  the  revelation  without  a 
murmur.  But  now  all  was  changed.  His  empire  was  tottering ; 
with  it  the  supremacy  of  Christianity  in  the  East  was  in  danger ;  he 
found  himself  unable  to  bend  his  prelatee  into  the  path  of  charity. 
Their  resistance  is  almost  sublime.  Why  speak  of  charity,  of 
interests,  of  imperial  authority  ?  The  Romans  are  heretical — what 
«)ther  arguments  are  needed  ?  Fint  jmtHia — at  any  rate  let  U8  "  dio 
nlone ! " 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  first  of  the  two  proposals  we  have  set 
ourselves  to  describe.  Now  let  us  turn  and  look  at  the  other.  It  w 
again  an  offer  of  union  sent  to  the  East,  but  under  \&ry  different 
circumstances. 

In  the  opening  ycurs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Arsenius,  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria  (sadly  out  at  elbows,  both  himself  and  his  church). 
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landed  on  the  English  shores  to  beg.  Queen  Anne  gave  him  a  trifle, 
some  £200 ;  and  a  few  others  followed.  But  he  barely  paid  his  own 
expenses,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  went  back  any  richer  than  he 
came.  Still,  he  met  with  a  good  deal  of  kindness  and  sympathy ; 
and  after  the  true  British  sort,  I  doubt  not  the  Patriarch  was  a  lion 
at  the  houses  of  the  day.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  favourably 
impressed  by  the  Churchmen  whom  he  met  (which,  considering  the 
times,  is  not  flattering  to  the  Alexandrian  priests,  with  whom,  no 
doubt,  he  compared  them).  Among  others,  he  became  intimate  with 
some  of  the  Nonjurors;  and  hence  the  negotiation  we  propose  to 
describe  very  briefly,  from  the  MS.  in  Christ  Church  Library. 

The  Nonjurors  naturally  enough,  feeling  their  ground  insecure, 
and  seeing  that  the  Church  of  England  went  on  as  usual  without 
them,  would  have  been  very  thankM  for  an  alliance  which  might 
help  them  out  of  their  uncomfortable  position,  and  somewhat  mitigate 
the  suspicion  of  smallness  and  schism  under  which  they  laboured. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1716,  they  made  overtures  to  the  Czar 
Peter,  as  head  of  the  Greek  Churches.  He,  with  his  restless  energy, 
"  heartily  espoused  their  cause,"  and  promised  to  forward  any  com- 
munication to  the  four  Patriarchs.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  Peter 
treated  the  Nonjurors  with  a  respect  which  he  denied  to  the  Sorbonne, 
unless,  indeed,  he  regarded  England  as  equally  opposed  with  the 
Greek  Church  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  However  it  may 
be,  so  long  as  he  lived  he  showed  great,  and  apparently  real,  interest 
in  the  negotiation. 

The  proposals  of  the  Nonjurors  were  accordingly  sent  to  Bussia, 
and  transmitted  thence  to  the  Patriarchs,  who  sent  their  reply 
apparently  through  the  same  channel.  The  Christ  Church  MS.  is  all 
in  the  same  handwriting,  and  is  composed  of  these  two  documents. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  copy  made  at  Constantinople,  and  brought 
thence  to  Archbishop  Wake.  At  the  end  of  it,  in  a  loose  fasciculus , 
is  a  brief  exposition  of  the  Greek  Faith,  in  the  same  handwriting. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  complete  collection  of  the  documents  connected 
with  the  aflair ;  for  there  is  also  extant  (in  addition  to  sundry  lesser 
letters,  &c.)  a  long  reply  in  which  the  Nonjurors  endeavoured  to 
meet  and  smooth  away  the  difficulties  raised  in  the  letter  from  the 
Patriarchs. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  proposals  of  the  Nonjurors  do  not  blink 
the  difficulties,  especially  those  connected  with  Transubstantiation 
and  Saint- worship.  In  fact,  the  controversy,  which  largely  turns  on 
these  points,  fully  acquits  them  of  any  leaning  (so  often  charged 
against  them)  towards  Rome.  They  are  extremely  explicit,  though 
conciliatory,  on  the  above-mentioned  subjects ;  as  also  on  the  respect 
due  to  the  Virgin ;  and  they  declare  that  the  first  four  places  in 
ecclesiastical  precedency  are  due  to  the  four  Eastern  Patriarchs,  thus 
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Km  to  liATe  had  aomethmg  to  do  witk  tbe  \ 
wKudi  At  tkis  time  broke  up  the  Xoajuring  bodj,  Sptiikcs,  who 
traaabted  the  ptopontuuis  into  Gnek,  aeeeded,  with  several  olliefs;] 
amd  m  lEr.  Brett,  who  is  our  chief  authorttr,  telb  us  that  some 
his  hrathren  tried  hard  to  detach  him  from  the  att^mpt^  hj  explain* 
ing  to  him  the  oiETapt  cooditioa  of  the  £:l^t<^m  Chuirhcs. 
proq>ects  of  the  scheme  were  had  from  the  heginuing.  The 
paitT  stood  on  £ar  too  sUppeiy  grooiid  to  hare  a  firm 
operatioiiis;  thej  were  diTided  in  opinioQ  on  the  matter; 
d^teoded  on  the  precarious  help  of  the  Cxar ;  some  of  them 
praloBiidljr  ignonmt  of  the  Churches  they  were  addressing. 
Brett  himself,  our  chronicler,  says,  without  the  least  apology,  "  I 
a  perfect  stranger  to  the  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship  of  that  (th©^ 
Greek)  Church."  The  negotiation  went  on  languidly  till  1I10 
Czar's  death  in  1725.  Then,  although  Catherine  vaguely  promisedi 
to  continue  her  countenance,  the  loss  of  their  iropertai  patron  wiia  ft] 
fatal  blow,  and  the  controversy  canio  to  an  end*  It  had,  in  fo 
been  closed  by  the  first  reply  of  the  Greek  Patriarchs.  For,  thoughl 
they  spoke  in  a  civil,  frieudly  way,  and  took  the  troublo  to  patroniaej 
some  of  the  Nonjurors'  propositions  with  expressions  of  upprovalJ 
they  showed  clearly  from  the  first  that  a  recognition,  on  terms 
equality,  was  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

A  brief  account  of  the  substance  of  the  letters  may  not  be  without 
some  iut^rest.     The  English  document  is  in  throe  parts:  first,  tw^lv^ 
proposals,  then  twelve  statements  of  grounds  of  agreement ;  lastly^^ 
five  doubtful  points. 

They  begin  by  calling  themselves  **  the  rcmuanta  of  the  British 
Church ;"  •  and  derive  their  origin  direct  from  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem.  They  hope  thereby  both  to  conciliate  the  favoui*  of  the 
Orientals,  and  to  deliv^cr  themselves  from  8U.^picion  of  that  Augun- 
tinian  taint  of  Roman  origin  which  hung  about  the  Church  of 
England  (another  sign,  by  the  way,  of  their  strong  ant i-Roman  bian). 

Their  chief  proposals  are — we  will  not  enumerate  them  all — that  tho 
Church  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  reeognised  as  mother  of  all  Churches;  that 
each  Church  shall  have  an  independent  existence,  though  in  union 
with  tho  others  ;  that  the  Nonjurors  shall  revert  to  the  oldest  KngUnl 
Liturgies,  as  being  more  like  the  Greek  services  than  the  Prayor-l 
Book  as  by  law  established  is;t  that  some  of  8t,  Clirysogtom*« 
homilies,  as  well  a*?  those  of  other  Greek  Fathers,  shall  be  translated 
into  English,  with  a  view  to  being  read  qa  sermons  (a  kind  of  now 

t  Lathbuiy  (from  whom  the  foregoing^  account  chiefly  oomcNi)  Myi  khoy  aiMat  King 
EdvATti  Vt.'fi  first  Book, 
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and  independent  Book  of  Homilies)  ;  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
shall  be  mentioned  by  name  in  the  English  service,  and  all  Eastern 
Patriarchs  be  prayed  for ;  that  in  return  the  names  of  the 
"  remnants  "  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Greek  Liturgy ;  that  encyclical 
letters  shall  pass  from  side  to  side ;  that  decrees  of  each  Church  shall 
be  received  by  all  the  others. 

We  need  not  enumerate  the  second  part,  the  points  of  agreement : 
those  on  which  difficulty  was  foreseen  may  be  mentioned.  They 
are  five  in  number.  The  writers  fear  they  may  not  quite  agree  with 
the  Greeks  as  to  the  respect  due  to  councils,  &c.,  in  comparison  with 
Scripture ;  as  to  the  amount  of  reverence  due  to  the  Virgin ;  as  to 
the  worship  of  saints  and  angels ;  as  to  transubstantiation ;  and, 
lastly,  as  to  the  reverence  to  be  paid  to  pictures  and  images.  They 
state  their  views  in  the  most  conciliatory  way  they  can ;  and  end  by 
proposing  that  a  church  shall  be  built  in  or  near  London,  to  be  called 
"  the  Church  of  the  Concord,"  and  to  be  put  imdcr  the  Patriarchs  of 
Alexandria :  in  it,  at  certain  times,  services  shall  be  held  in  English 
in  a  Liturgy  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Non- 
jurors :  and,  finally,  they  suggest  that  if  better  times  came,  and  if  the 
British  Church  (i.e.  the  Nonjurors),  "  now  with  its  Bishops  groaning 
under  the  cross,  came  to  be  pitied  of  God  and  restored,"  there  should 
be  service  held  from  time  to  time  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  conducted  by  Greek  ecclesiastics, 
headed  by  the  "  Eastern  Bishop  residing  in  England  ;'*  referring, 
probably,  to  some  scheme  by  which  Arsenius  was  to  settle  in  this 
coimtry,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  proposed  Church  of  the  Concord. 

To  this  document,  backed  by  the  Czar's  good-will,  the  Patriarchs 
make  a  long  reply.  With  endless  superlatives  applied  to  themselves, 
and  a  tendency  towards  diminutives  in  speaking  of  the  Nonjurors, 
and  some  slight  (but  courteous)  sniffing  at  these  humble  "  relics  of 
the  British  Church,  as  they  call  themselves,"  they  go  on  to  show  at 
length  that  the  Eastern  Church  is  truly  orthodox,  and  orthodox 
alone.  "  We  both  agree  that  the  Papists  are  in  error.  Ages  before 
Luther  invented  Protestantism,  the  Greek  Church  stood  out  against 
Rome :  Rome  being  wrong,  and  no  other  Church  in  existence,  it 
follows  clearly  that  we  alone  were  and  are  right."  This  is  the  form  of 
their  argument.  This  makes  their  responsibility  so  heavy.  The 
Luthero-Calvinists*  wrote  a  book,  claiming  unity  with  the  Greeks, 
and  setting  forth  their  Creed.  But  the  Creed  would  not  stand  for  a 
moment,  and  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  expose  them.  Then  Lucar, 
Patriarch  though  he  was,  had  fallen  imder  suspicion  of  heretical 
opinions;  and  upon  this  suspicion  only  they  had  felt  themselves 

*  The  fearful  word  is  XovOjipoKaK^iviorai ;  and  the  Patriarchs  regard  it  as  a  single 
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compelled  to  anathematise  him  and  to  burn  hia  book  in  IGDO,  such 
was  their  jealous  care  for  orthodoxy.  Ilad  thoy  not  good  reaaon  for 
care  now  ?  So  they  proceed  to  pjunco  upon  the  Nonjurors'  proposals,, 
criticising  them  at  length ;  the  upshot  being  simply  this,  that  i^  the 
forlorn  **  relics  of  the  British  Church  '*  would  come  over  and  join  the 
Eastern  Churchy  they  would  receive  them,  and  the  problem  would  he 
solved  at  once.  Not  intercommunion,  in  fact,  but  absorption.  It  ia 
their  natural  answer,  What  can  the  Eastern  do  to  meet  the  West  ? 
Its  essence  is  its  immoveable  character ;  compromise,  chancre,  tolera- 
tion, are  alike  destructive  of  that  essence.  Neither  at  the  bidding  of 
Porphyrogenitus  Manuel,  nor  at  the  instance  of  Czar  Peter,  who  had 
subjected  his  Russian  Church  to  no  slight  bondage,  will  they  movo 
from  theii*  path  of  superlative  orthodoxy,  to  go  down  and  meet  either 
Roman  Pontiff  or  British  Bishop, 

Is  the  tone  of  the  Cfreck  Church  changed  since  then  l*'  Are  its 
pretensions  less  haughty  ?  Is  alKance  possible  between  the  sensitive 
movement  of  a  race  like  ours,  and  the  stereotyped  self-satisfaction  of 
tho  East  ?  What  ground  in  common  have  we  ?  and  what  hope  of 
success?  There  seems  but  little.  From  time  to  time  circiunstancea 
bring  some  or  other  of  us  into  communication  vfiih  the  Greek 
Church  ;  but  it  ends  cither  in  some  cold  and  distant  reply,  or  perhaps, 
OS  has  sometimes  been  tho  case,  in  that  absorption  which  the  Greek 
Church  will  condescend  to  permit,  though  she  does  not  condescend  to 
court  it. 

Afl  years  develop  the  Russian  empire  in  thought  and  power,  as  it 
descends  more  into  the  circle  of  European  nations,  and  the  leading 
principles  of  European  public  opinion  affect  it  more  and  more,  we 
shall  see  whether  the  Western  or  the  Eastern  element  will  prevail. 
The  influence  of  Germany  on  Russia  has  already  been  very  great ;  it 
win  probably  hereafter  be  still  gi'eater ;  and  Russia  will  still  more 
react  upon  the  new  life  of  her  neighbour.  It  may  be  that  one  day  the 
forces  which  lie  pressed  dow^l  imder  Muscovite  despotism  in  Church 
and  State  will  appear  as  a  reserve  power,  destined  by  Providence  to 
influence  and  steady  the  uneasy  movements  of  the  West;  just  as 
Ireland  may  be  a  reserve  of  feeling  and  of  less  practical  life,  which 
shall  hereafter  restore  and  soften  the  jaded  tone  of  our  over-mercjxu- 
tile  and  hardened  English  character.  Then  possibly  communion 
may  also  come,  and  that  unity  which  all  desire  in  theory*  and  some 
few  long  and  pray  for  in  earnest,  whose  absence  spoils  tho  fair  ideal 
of  the  Christian  Church»  and  gives  the  strongest  argument  to  the 
unbeliever,  may  partially  at  least  be  granted  to  the  Church  on  earth. 
More  than  this  we  mixy  not  hope  for  or  expect ;  nor  can  wc  venture 
to  hope  fur  or  expect  it  yet. 

G.  W.  KrrcHix, 
p2 
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THE  consideration  of  our  Lord's  eartMy  life  will  naturally  be 
approached  by  different  inquirers  from  opposite  sides.  Neither 
view  will  be  complete  ;  neither  will  exclude  the  other ;  each  will  be 
fruitful  in  results  full  of  instruction,  provided  only  the  points  from 
which  it  is  taken  be  distinctly  marked  and  consistently  kept.  The 
only  thing  to  be  deprecated  is  the  indistinctness  or  the  self-contradic- 
tion which  is  sure  to  follow  from  any  hesitation  in  the  choice  of  our 
point  of  view,  or  any  imconscious  abandonment  of  that  which  has 
been  chosen  for  its  opposite  one. 

A  Christian  may  wish  to  establish  the  historic  reality  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  character  as  the  central  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind.  He 
may  wish  to  do  so  because  he  believes  that  his  own  hopes  and  the 
hopes  of  the  world  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  faith  which 
has  this  for  its  only  possible  basis ;  and  which,  if  it  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  educated  men,  must  be  able  to 
justify  itself  by  the  aid  of  a  sound  and  thorough  historic  criticism. 
If  this  be  the  side  from  which  he  approaches  his  subject,  he  must  be 
careful  to  assume  nothing  as  the  basis  of  his  argument  which  such 
criticism  can  fairly  call  in  question.  He  must  set  out  from  facts  and 
documents  which  are  cither  admitted  on  all  hands,  or  capable  of 
being  proved  authentic  to  the  conviction  of  reasonable  opponents. 
He  must  vindicate  his  right  to  regard  our  present  Qospels  as  at  least 
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Kistorically  truthful  records.  He  must  bo  content  to  argue  at  first 
from  the  most  general  outline  of  fftcts  attested  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  incidental  allusions  scattered  through 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  the  unvarying  tenor  of  all  early  Christian 
teaching.  Not  until  he  has  made  his  ground  good  so  far,  has  he  any 
right  to  enunciate  conclusions  with  regard  to  our  Lord's  person  and 
redemptive  work.  These  are  the  goal,  not  the  starting-point,  of  his 
course.  Such  (though  with  some  occasional  vacillation,  and  with 
considerable  arbitrariness  in  the  use  of  the  materials,  and  much  haste 
in  drawing  the  conclusions)  has  been  in  the  main  the  aim  of  the 
remarkable  work  which  thrilled  all  educated  and  thinking  minds  a 
year  ago  with  mingled  pain  and  pleasure. 

Or  a  Christian  thinker  may  have  a  different  and  a  much  higher  aim. 
He  may  address  himself  not  to  those  who  doubt,  or  need  to  be  esta- 
blished in  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  his  fellow- 
Christians  as  such.  lie  may  seek  to  unfold  to  them  the  mysteries 
of  their  faith  as  wrapt  up  in  the  one  mystery  of  our  Lord*s  person 
and  redemptive  work.  Speaking  to  Christians,  and  with  this  object, 
he  may  riglitly  assume  the  reality  not  merely  of  the  history  of  our 
Lord's  earthly  life,  but  of  his  person,  as  the  Son  of  God  made  man, 
and  revealed  in  that  life  and  death  and  resurrection  and  presence 
with  and  divine  operation  in  his  Church,  which  the  Church  from 
early  days  has  received,  and  the  Christian  Scriptures  attest.  Re 
may  seek  on  this  ba^^is  to  interpret  the  evangelic  history ;  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  wonderful  earthly  life,  to  develop  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  teaching  in  every  part,  and  to  show  how  all  Christian 
doctrine  radiates  from  the  personal  life  of  the  divine  and  human  Head 
of  the  Churcb,  and  is  again,  as  it  were,  brought  to  a  focus  and  repro- 
duced in  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  each  individual  believer. 

We  only  demand  of  the  writer  who  undertakes  this  noblest  of  all 
tasks  that  he  should  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  whom  he  is  speaking, 
and  on  what  basis.  He  will  in  the  end,  if  he  succeeds,  have  justified 
his  fundamental  assumptions(as  the  Principia  establish  the  Three  Laws 
of  Motion)  by  the  evident  consistency  of  the  results  to  which  they 
lead  with  the  admitted  tacts  of  the  case  ;  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
solution  which  they  furnish  for  old  perplexities.  This  second  course 
has  been  taken  by  31,  de  Presftense  in  the  latter,  or  biographical 
portion  of  the  treatise,  which,  notwitbstandirig  all  adverse  criticism, 
I  still  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  Christian 
liternture  which  the  present  generatifm  has  seen.  The  earlier  portion 
of  his  work  is  an  attempt  to  deal  fairly  with  the  difficidties  which 
the  Critical  and  Positive  Philosophy  have  raised. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  work  of  which  the  title  is  placed  at  the 
bead  of  this  notice  must  be  regarded  as  written  b)'  a  Christian,  and 
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for  Christians.  There  is  no  attempt  in  it  to  deal  with  any  qaestion 
of  historic  criticism.  The  author  might  be  supposed  unconscious  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  science.  I  have  scarcely  noticed  any  allu- 
sion to  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  it  suggests.  He  sets  out  with 
the  assumption  not  merely  of  the  perfect  truth  of  every  fact  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  but  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
as  a  whole.     He  says  (p.  33) — 

**  The  written  word  u  a  repertory  of  faet^j  a  revelation  of  doetrinee,  and  a 
standard  of  appeal  upon  all  questions  to  which  it  bears  any  relation.  The  only 
interpreter  of  this  word  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  He  operates  through  the 
consciousness  of  the  reader :  it  is  not  a  word  super-imposed  upon  man,  but  a 
word  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  divine  in  human  nature,  and  therefore 
having  power  to  carry  the  entire  conviction  and  sympathy  of  all  who  read 
without  prejudice.  Upon  these  principles  the  subsequent  inquiry  will  be 
eonducted.'* 

Evidently  an  inquiry  "  conducted  on  these  principles,"  assumed  as 
axioms,  cannot  meet  the  difficulties  of  unbelievers,  or  be  considered 
to  touch  the  points  at  which  belief  in  the  present  day  is  apt  to  halt. 
It  is  addressed  to  those  who  are  already  convinced  of  much  which 
many  Christians  need  to  have  proved,  not  assumed. 

The  scientific  value  of  the  book  for  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
will,  then,  be  in  proportion  to  the  fulness,  truth,  and  intelligence 
with  which  it  brings  into  one  view  the  whole  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture as  to  our  Lord's  person  and  work.  And  tried  by  this  test  we 
think  it  very  far  inferior  to  M.  de  Pressens^'s  work. 

Many  a  book,  however,  which  fails  as  a  whole  may  have  great 
value  in  detached  portions.  So  it  is  with  that  before  us.  Regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  delineate  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  such  as 
He  is  revealed  to  us  in  His  person  and  work,  it  is  sadl}-  wanting  in 
calmness  of  tone,  sometimes  in  reverence  of  thought  and  expression, 
almost  always  in  breadth  and  completeness  of  apprehension.  There 
is  too  much  of  the  preacher,  or  public  speaker,  about  the  author's 
manner.  The  merits  as  well  as  the  defects  of  the  book  are  those  of 
the  man  who  is  accustomed  to  aim  at  making  an  immediate  impression 
upon  a  multitude.  The  style  is,  in  one  word,  too  often  sensational ; 
and  the  thought  is  too  much  influenced  by  the  rhetorical  effort  which 
accompanies  it,  to  satisfy  those  who  feel  that  on  such  a  subject  rhetoric 
is  out  of  place. 

Evidently,  too,  the  author's  mind  has  been  nurtured  in  an  atmo- 
sphere which  can  scarcely  have  been  favourable  either  to  the  literary 
form  or  to  the  philosophic  depth  and  width  of  his  work.  Innumera- 
ble passages  indicate  that  the  kind  of  thought  and  action  to  which 
ho  is  accustomed  is  that  of  a  fully  developed  Nonconformity,  probably 
in  one  of  our  great  manufacturing  cities.  He  has  risen  much  above 
the  world  about  him.     From  its  trammels  he  has  wonderfully  shaken 
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himself  free.  But,  tliougb  free  himseK,  lie  lias  not  quite  left  the 
prison  dress  behind  him ;  and  he  speaks  as  if  to  men  with  whom  he 
has  lately  been  a  fellow-prisoner.  It  is  unfortunate,  moreover,  that 
the  title  of  the  book  either  suggests  a  polemical  aim,  if  it  be  taken  as 
an  antithesis  to  *'  Ecce  Homo";  or  else  pronoises  a  far  riper  and  pro- 
founder  view  of  the  theolog}^  of  the  subject  than  the  book  itself 
actually  contains.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  author  earnestly 
disclaims  the  intention  of  ^T-iting  "  a  reply  to  •  Ecce  Homo'"  (Pref., 
p.  ix.).  His  book  **  claims  to  be  an  examination  of  the  life  and  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  Christ,  conducted  on  independent  grounds."  Yet 
every  where  "  Ecce  Ilomo"  is  present  to  his  mind,  and,  either  by 
way  of  imitation  or  of  antagonism,  largely  (and  not  favourably) 
influences  both  style  and  matter* 

These  defects  seriously  interfere  with  the  pleasure  which  cidti- 
vated  minds  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  find  in  reading  a  really 
able  book.  For  when  all  abatement  has  been  made,  **  Ecce  Deus  " 
remains  a  remarkable  and  a  verj'  instructive  discussion  of  many 
points  in  that  vast  subject  which  no  human  exposition  will  ever 
exhaust,  and  in  which  every  really  thoughtful  and  religious  student 
is  sure  to  find  something  t^  repay  his  own  labour,  and  make  it 
useful  to  others.  Those  who  read  the  book  for  themselves  will  form 
their  oAvn  opinion  of  its  intended  argument,  which  I  have  not 
room  to  analyse.  I  do  not  think  it  eminently  successful ;  but  it 
is  ably  conducted,  and  eft'ective  in  its  own  way,  and  for  those  who 
arc  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  the  author's  view  of  fundamental 
points.  It  is  at  all  events  well  worth  a  careful  reading.  But  by 
most  readers  the  value  of  the  book  will  be  felt  to  consist  far  more 
in  detached  passages.  I  give  a  fe^,  some  for  their  intrinsic  worth, 
some  because  they  exemplify  and  substantiate  what  has  been  said 
cf  the  author's  tityle  and  point  of  view. 

**  A  true  conception  of  the  value  of  human  nature  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  Christ's  earthly  mission,  Thu  term  salvation  is  important  only  so  far  as 
humun  nature  is  important.  The  cross  is  i\w  only  adotjuate  intcrprt^tation  of 
man.  Would  Christ,  from  all  tliat  wo  have  seen  of  Him  in  this  rapid  exami- 
nation only,  have  died  for  a  triflo  ?  Gather  a  multitude  of  the  worst  ohiiracttfrs 
that  can  be  found,  and  let  tlie  heart  say  how  much  of  its  blood  it  would  shed 
for  their  elevation  ?  Kot  a  drop,  probably.  It  cannot  see  fur  enough.  It 
aces  the  worst,  not  the  best.  Only  God  can  value  man ;  He  knows  how  He 
made  him  ;  whut  music  there  is  yet  la  the  untouched  chorda  of  the  humau 
soul ;  He  knows  how  terrible  would  be  His  own  loneliness  if  the  Child  of 
His  Heart  were  lost.  But  some  men  arc  vulgar :  tme,  yet  they  are  men 
still,  but  must  bo  refinetl.  All  the  gilts  of  man  iu"o  to  have  a  downward 
intluence  as  well  an  up\vai\l  tendency.  Itelinemeut  is  to  refine  others. 
C*altvire  is  to  be  an  inspiraliou,  not  a  terror  to  those  who  tire  sitill  rude.  Tha 
crimiaal  is  to  see  in  the  judge  what  he  himself  might  have  beta,  and  what 
even  yet  ho  may  bet  ooie.  The  chaate  woman  is  to  bi^  the  hope,  not  the 
dread,  of  her  fallen  sister.     Education  is  not  to  encloae  itself  in  an  un* 
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approachable  hermitage,  but  to  move  among  the  rode  hnmanities  with  a 
sabduiDg  and  inspiring  grace.  This  is  the  very  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
said,  *It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  and  that  the  chief  of  His 
disciples  was  to  be  the  servant  of  all.  Merely,  then,  as  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment, it  must  be  allowed  that  Jesus  Christ,  immeasurably  beyond  any  other 
teacher,  recognised  the  greatness  of  human  nature.  How  did  He  come  by 
this  unparalleled  estimate  ?  Certainly  He  had  no  inducement  to  flatter  it  in 
return  for  His  personal  reception  on  the  earth." — (pp.  148,9.) 

''Christ  said  that  he  came  to  give  men  life,  end  to  give  it  'more  abun- 
dantly.* In  this  latter  expression  he  hinted  his  relation  to  the  great  question 
of  human  development  ;*  showed  that  man  would  never  outgrow  him,  and,  in 
fact,  that  there  was  no  growth  apart  from  his  own  vitalizing  energy.  A 
generous  sophism  lurks  in  the  supposition  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another. 
Manhood  varies.  Varies  in  volume  and  purity.  Man  grows  from  his  original 
conditions,  by  imperceptible  increments,  indeed,  yet  still  he  grows,  if  the 
true  life  be  in  him,  so  that  two  becomes  four,  and  five  ten  ;  and  as  certainly 
as  he  grows  he  becomes  liberated  from  the  obscurity  and  humiliation  which 
marked  his  starting-point.  Human  nature  is,  of  course,  primordially  the 
same,  but  its  possible  degrees  of  development  are  infinite ;  and  it  cannot  but 
be  a  fact  of  immense  importance  in  this  argument,  that  in  those  countries 
where  most  about  Christ  is  known,  every  science  and  every  art  is  most 
liberally  patronised.  The  light  which  Christ  sheds  upon  the  world  has  never 
been  proved  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  highest  intellectual  cultivation,  but 
has  been  proved,  and,  in  fact,  is  being  proved  every  day,  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable  to  all  that  can  be  legitimately  classified  under  the  word 
progress.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  Chiist  is  to-day  increasing  the  life  of 
the  world.  .  .  . 

"  There  are,  however,  we  may  possibly  be  reminded,  many  men  illustrious 
in  science  who  are  not,  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  or 
perhaps  in  any  sense  of  the  term  *  followers  of  Christ ;  *  in  what  relation 
do  they  stand  to  the  Life-giver  ?  They  may  come  under  Christ's  own  classi- 
fication, *  They  that  are  not  against  us  are  for  us.'  But  what  if  they  are 
*  against '  Christ  ?  Then  they  certainly  should  not  require  to  be  reminded 
that  the*  whole  atmosphere  is,  so  to  speak,  Christian.  All  the  forces  of 
modem  civilisation  have  taken  effect  under  decidedly  Christianized  conditions, 
and  the  more  truly  scientific  mind  will  be  the  last  to  doubt  the  remote, 
subtle,  and  most  penetrating  influence  of  what  may  be  termed  moral  climate. 
The  whole  air  in  which  the  intellect  moves  is  charged  with  Christian 
elements ;  and  no  scientific  man  would  be  speaking  secundum  artem  if  he 
denied,  at  least,  their  probable  influence  on  the  whole  current  of  opinion 
and  practice." — (pp.  169,  ff".) 

I  take  the  following  from  the  close  of  a  weighty  discussion  in 
chapter  xiv.  of  a  painful  and  difficult  subject. 

"  The  appeal  which  most  concerns  us  is  addressed  immediately  to  those 
who  have  heard  the  Gospel,  seen  Christ  in  his  word  and  works,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  accepting  eternal  life.  If  men  have  insulted  God,  poured 
contempt  upon  his  Son,  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  as  an  unworthy 
thing,  grieved  and  quenched  the  Holy  Spirit,  what  can  possibly  remain  of 
a  remedial  kind?  The  inquiry  is  one  on  which  reason  may  expend  its 
powers.  What  remains  after  God  has  been  exhausted  ?  Those  who  plead 
against  eternal  punishment  often  talk  as  though  no  mercy  had  been  shown 
to  the  sinner ;  as  if  mercy  were  an  orb  reserved  to  shine  upon  the  uttermost 
darkness  to  show  the  way  to  heaven.    Such  a  suggestion  is  a  grave  reflection 
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upon  the  plnn  of  salvation ;  it  plainly,  though  indirectly,  charges  that  plan 
with  int'onrpU  trncBS,  nnd  violently  ciilari^L'S  ihe  period  of  hiiinati  ]irobation. 
As  if  GoiFr  inrrey  were  less  than  man's  pity!  We  attempt  not  to  read  the 
unpublished  decrees  of  God;  in  our  present  sphere,  with  our  present  means 
of  judfrinp:.  reason  itself  binds  us  to  accept  the  conclusions  ot  consciousness  and 
revelation  iu  prtference  to  the  plausibilities  of  mere  sentiment," — (pp.  207,  8.) 
"At  the  risk  of  speaking:  parudoxieally,  it  mtiy  be  said  that  the  nayinga 
of  Christ  are  divine  because  they  are  so  human,  and  are  human  because  they 
are  so  divine.  *  He  knew  what  waa  in  man,*  and  hia  knowledge  of  human 
nature  was  his  great  wt-apon  alike  of  attack  and  defence.  The  intense 
humanness  of  Christ's  life  is  perhn[>s  most  seen  and  felt  in  his  never-failing 
sympathy  with  all  the  conditions  of  hurann  experience.  When  he  tells  men 
not  to  think  about  what  they  are  to  eat,  it  is  because  he  himself  is  thinking 
about  tliat  subject  for  them,  and  is  prepared  to  feed  them  with  his  own  hand  : 
when  he  calls  men  to  courage,  he  means  them  to  draw  upon  his  own  power ; 
when  he  says,  *  Seek  fiist  the  kinpinra  of  God,'  he  is  prepiuxd  to  make  Up 
all  that  is  wanting  for  the  daOy  life/* 

Among  chapters  whie!i  may  be  read  with  special  interest  and 
advantage,  I  should  mention  chap.  x.  (on  ''The  Church  left  in  the 
world"),  chap.  xi.  (on  "Christ  adjimting  human  relations '*),  and 
chap.  xvii.  (uu  "  The  relation  of  the  Cross  to  practical  morals  "), 
which  last  chapter  contains  u  very  able,  and  I  think  eunehuriive, 
reply  to  some  of  Mr.  Mill^s  depreciation  (to  use  n  very  mild  word) 
of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel. 

Tho  '*  controversial  notes  "  on  "  Ecce  Homo,"  which  will  be  found 
in  chap,  xix.,  are  not  among  by  any  mean8  the  better  portions  of  the 
rival  work.  Though  ample  justice  is  done  at  their  commencement 
to  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  book,  many  of  the  particular 
criticisms  seem  to  mc  to  he  founded  on  considerable  misapprehension 
of  the  author's  purjwse  and  \xm\\  of  view.  Of  course,  some  blots  are 
hit;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  attack  fails.  One  of  the  least  pleasing 
features  of  **  Ecce  Dens  "  is  its  perhaps  nnconscious  but  very  palpable 
imitation  of  the  least  felicitous  pwuliarities  of  the  style  of  **  Ecce 
Domo/*  The  author  of  the  later  work  has  even  succeeded  (it  must 
be  said,  with  pain)  in  very  far  outdoing  his  predecessor  in  occasional 
irreverence  and  daring  ofFensiveness  of  expression.  Those  who  read 
the  chapters  on  the  calling  and  rejection  of  men,  and  those  parts  of 
the  chapter  on  the  Church  which  refer  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  will 
not  think  that  this  is  spoken  too  strongly. 

Of  much  k^s  consequence  are  such  breaches  of  good  sense  and 
taste  as  *'  the  miracles  were  polygonal "  (p.  65),  "  the  self-diabol- 
ising  spirit  of  man  '*  (p.  50^,  "  the  man  of  large  faith,  in  whom  the 
seli-element  is  subordinntea "  (p.  56).  These  slips  become  rarer 
as  we  proceed.  Sometimes  (a  more  far  impirtant  matter)  the 
theological  and  scriptural  soundness  of  the  author*s  statements  is 
open  to  considerable  doubt,  though  in  the  intention  he  is  probably 
free  from  error. 
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Here  are  a  few  of  the  pregnant  sayings  which  are  scattered 
through  the  book,  and  which  once  seen  will  not  easily  be  forgotten : — 

"  Of  any  great  man,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  he  is  more  mflaentially 
present  after  his  death  than  daring  his  life.  Shakespere  exerts  a  wider 
influence  to-day  than  in  the  days  of  his  flesh ;  so  docs  Milton ;  so  does 
Lather ;  but  not  so  Hannibal,  or  Caesar  in  his  military  aspect ;  for  destroyers 
must  decrease,  bat  creators  must  increase." — (p.  167.) 

"  A  written  creed  is  in  the  nature  of  things  only  aA  inconvenient  con- 
yenience.     The  heart  can  never  write  all  that  it  believes." — (p.  73.) 

"  There  is  a  solemnity  which  is  more  sinful  than  laughter ;  there  is  a  laughter 
which  is  more  acceptable  to  God  than  solemnity.  Some  men  never  laughed, 
— cannot  laugh  ;  but  they  have  a  ready  talent  for  condemning  laughter  in 
others ;  what  is  wanting  in  mirth  is  made  up  in  censoriousness.  They  have 
but  a  small  endowment  of  life  to  answer  for,  and  cannot,  consequently, 
comprehend  the  many-sided  men  who,  while  open  to  all  the  influences  of 
mirth,  have  their  holy  hours  of  deep  and  probably  agonizing  devotion." — 
(p.  130.) 

''Men  cannot  be  in  April  what  they  will  be  in  September.  Each  year 
says  to  growing  hearts,  *  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
b«Eir  them  now.*  In  old  age  men  may  accept  the  rejected  doctrines  of  their 
youth.  Experience  brings  us  round  many  a  rugged  hill,  and  gives  us  better 
views  of  condemned  because  misunderstood  opinions." — (p.  103.) 

**  In  proportion  as  reason  is  educated,  a  prudent  hesitation  marks  all  its 
processes.  Philosophy  is  more  tolerant  than  ignorance.  He  who  knows 
most  of  the  strength  of  the  human  mind  knows  most  of  its  weakness.  Truth 
has  nothinf^  to  fear  from  rationalism,  but  ^m  irrationalism.  The  era  of 
reason  is  preliminary  to  the  age  of  understanding." — (p.  69.) 

The  following  apophthegm  may  fitly  be  commended  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  consideration.  I  fear,  however,  that  he  will  only  repay  the 
hint  by  pronouncing  his  monitor  to  be  a  "  Philistine." 

"  Refinement  hrings  its  own  perils.  When  refinement  boasts  of  itself  it  becomes 
vulgar  ity.^^ 

The  author  has  apparently  a  large  knowledge  of  the  surface  of 
ancient  literature  ;  but  he  scarcely  seems  to  have  entered  at  all  into 
ita  inner  spirit.  What  he  says  of  Plato  in  page  177  shows  a  hope- 
less want  of  appreciation. 

It  is  only  justice  to  say  that,  beside  many  striking  passages, 
there  is  much  which  is  really  beautiful  and  noble  in  the  general  view 
which  "  Ecce  Deus  "  presents  of  Christian  ethics.  The  great  strength 
of  the  book  consists  in  its  clear  and  strong  assertion  of  the  breadth, 
simplicity,  and  freedom  of  the  law  of  Christ,  made  living  and  ener- 
getic by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  against  the  narrowness, 
feebleness,  and  conventionality  of  the  popular  Christianity  of  our  day. 
As  might  be  expected  from  the  author's  training  and  point  of  view, 
he  has  a  far  truer  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life  in  the 
individual  believer  and  its  practical  results,  than  he  has  of  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  Church  as  a  society  divinely  instituted  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  world  of  that  life,  and  to  be  God's  instrument  for  fostering 
and  developing  it  when  given.     In  one  passage  he  has  given  the 
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germ  of  a  far  deeper  and  truer  account  of  the  Churcli  than  his  usual 
one.  Re  hits  said  (p.  105  j»  that  **  the  root-idea  of  the  Church  is  that 
of  a  particular  relation  of  man  to  man  orig^inated  by  a  common  relation 
to  Josiis  Christ.'*  Had  this  thought  been  worked  out,  it  would  have 
given  a  different  aapeet  to  half  the  book.  As  it  it*,  the  Church  with 
him  means  sometunes  the  whole  number  of  ideally  perfect  Christiana, 
sometimes  the  aggregate  of  all  existing  Christitm  "  sects/*  regarded  as 
voluntary  associations  of  professed  believers,  enlbrcing  rules  of  their 
own  making  on  all  who  attach  themselveH  to  them.  With  this  con- 
ceptiou  ever  present  to  his  mind,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should 
write  as  follows.  The  passage  is  striking  in  itself,  and  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  boldness  and  vigour  of  the  writer's  general  style, 

**  *  The  Church  (now  nndrrstjinding  by  that  term  the  organised  sects)  is  not 
wilhnf^  to  *  lost)  its  life '  that  it  luuy  *  gain '  othtrs  ;  hence  it  is  the  weakest, 
and,  Immaaly  speaking,  the  iin^st  •icspieublc  institution  which  men  are  now 
tolerating.  It  ia  afraid  of  amusement ;  it  is  afraid  of  heresy  ;  it  is  afraid  of 
contamination;  it  is  afraid  of  sintiers ;  it  is  afraid  of  the  devil.  xlU  this 
must  come  from  a  low  condition  of  viUlity*  It  shuts  itself  up  within  thick 
walls,  Btiip:s  its  hymns,  hcar.^  its  periodical  platitudes,  and  then  skulks  iuto  the 
coraiiion  streets,  as  if  afraid  kst  the  multitude  should  know  what  it  had  been 
doing.  Nothing  can  be  mor**  un-Christdike  that  is  not  positively  devilish. 
The  worst  feature  of  this  cowardly  feur  ia  that  it  is  often  expressed  in  a  bad 
Aptrity  venom  being  mistaken  for  strength." — (pp.  136,  7.) 

It  would  be  almost  imi>os9ible  to  close  this  notice  without  some 
brief  acknowledgment  of  the  iuvaluable  addition  lately  made  to  the 
stores  of  Englii^h  popular  theology  by  Mr.  Liddon*8  volume  of 
Bump  ton  Lectures  for  18G6.  The  eloquence,  and  the  vigorous 
reasoning,  of  these  sermons  will  surprise  no  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  position  which  their  author  ha^  long  since  won  for  himself  as  a 
preacher.  IJut  these  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  merit  of  the 
volume.  Mr.  Liddon  has  evidently  spoken  not  only  out  of  the 
fulness  of  a  heart  keenly  alive  to  the  solemn  importance  of  the  truth 
which  he  undertakes  to  unfold,  but  of  a  mind  which  has  mastered 
the  ancient  and  modern  literature  of  the  subject,  entered  into  its 
difficulties,  and  had  power  to  present  the  truth  in  that  form  which 
may  best  help  to  procure  for  it  an  intelligent  and  heartfelt  reception. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  Mr.  Liddon  may  at  some  time  go  on  to 
handle  with  the  same  tlotjuence  and  power  that  other  branch  of  his 
great  subject,  which  the  authors  of  *'  Ecce  Homo  **  and  "  Ecce  Deua  '* 
have  attempted  to  treat  ?  Each  of  thera  has  contributed  something 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  bearing  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  ethical  teaching 
upon  the  new  circiunstances  of  our  modem  life,  individual  and  social. 
Mr.  Ijiddon  seems  capable  of  treating  the  whole  subject  in  the  spiril? 
of  that  true  reverence  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  perfect  freedom. 
I  C4m  imagine  no  task  to  which  the  highest  gii^s  might  be  moi 
worthily  devoted.  Edward  T.  Vaugil\n. 
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prefixed  to  this  article  are  among  the  most  striking  results  of 
the  system  of  the  modem  Church  of  Rome.  And  this  mainly  because 
they  were  so  completely  constructed  out  of  her  own  materials  ;  because 
the  Cur^  d'Ars  was  what  he  was,  not  in  spite  of,  but  eminently  in 
consequence  of,  and  in  8}^mpathy  with,  the  machinery  of  modem 
Catholicism.  And  doubtless,  viewed  in  this  light,  such  a  course  and 
work  fiimish  a  kind  of  triumph  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  the 
lustre  of  which  it  is  not  our  wish,  and  it  shall  not  be  our  employment, 
in  the  least  to  detract.  The  Cure  d'Ars  was  a  singidarly  holy, 
humble,  self-denying  pastor ;  was  filled  with  the  love  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  of  the  souls  of  men  for  his  Redeemer's  sake  ;  led  a  life,  in  the 
manner  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  of  almost  unexampled 
simplicity,  passing,  it  is  true,  from  his  natural  enthusiasm,  into  extra- 
vagance. His  time,  his  strength,  his  thoughts,  were  not  his  own. 
It  woTild  be  difficult  to  find,  among  the  biographies  of  the  good, 
many  men  described  who,  as  regards  love  and  self-sacrifice,  more 
completely  walked  in  the  steps  of  our  Great  Example.  And  yet  all 
this  holiness  and  self-devotion  was  inseparably  bound  up  with  a 
system,  and  practices,  from  which  our  Christian  conscience  revolts. 
It  is  that  we  may  endeavour  to  solve  for  our  readers  the  problem 
involved  in  such  a  course,  that  we  undertake  to  set  before  them  the 
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really  wonderful  life  of  the  Cure  d'Ajs.  To  attempt  to  dasli  tKe 
bright  moral  of  that  life  by  petty  objections  to  those  things  in  it 
which  are  not  according  to  our  views,  is  abhorrent  to  all  our  instinci 
of  OhriNtian  charity.  To  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  system' 
amidst  which  that  life  was  led,  is  equally  abhorrent  to  our  convictions 
of  Christian  truth.  We  believe  that  the  "  more  excellent  way  **  in 
which  justice  and  mercy  can  walk  together  will  find  for  us  and  our 
readers  a  method  by  which  such  an  estimate  may  be  foraied,  that 
Christian  charity  and  the  Christian  conscience  may  each  be  held  safe. 

We  shall  attempt  to  condense  the  substance  of  the  very  interesting 
biography  detailed  by  the  Abbe  Monnin.  We  shall  do  this  simply 
as  a  histor)" — as  a  tale  that  has  been  told  us — reserving  our  judg* 
ment  for  the  end. 

II,  Jean-Baptiste-Marie  Vianney  was  born  at  I>ardilly,  a  little 
village  near  Lyons,  in  1786,  From  his  earliest  infancy  he  had  been 
destined  by  his  mother  for  the  priesthood.  To  her  he  described 
himself,  in  after  life,  as  owing  the  first  seeds  of  his  piety.  *•  Jfy 
little  Jean-Marie/*  she  used  to  say,  **if  I  saw  you  offend  God,  it 
would  hurt  me  more  than  if  it  were  any  other  of  my  children."  It 
was  very  significant  of  his  tender  remembrance  of  her,  that  he  once 
dd,  "  un  enfant  ne  doit  pas  pouvoir  regarder  sa  m^re  sans  pleurer." 

At  a  verj^  early  age  he  showed  his  love  for  prayer  and  devout 
exercises.  There  were  various  retired  comers  in  the  house,  where  he 
used  to  be  found  repeating  what  he  knew  of  the  prayers  which  he 
happened  to  have  heard.  "  Prayer  was  his  sweetest  pastime,  before 
he  was  able  to  understand  that  it  was  his  first  duty," 

"  Lc  premier  cadcftu  c^u'il  rei;ut  de  sa  mere  fut  one  image  en  hois  do  ta 
tres-eainte  Vierge  ;  rnnis  dejji,  pour  cette  serieuse  nature  d'eafant*  sa  chtTe 
petite  statue  6tait  moins  un  jouet  que  rohjct  d'uu  colte  et  d'une  veneration 
pieuse  ;  sa  vae  etait  la  plus  gracieuse  de  ses  distractions  ct  le  plus  sur 
rcmt'do  a  ses  larmes.  *  Ob  \  fjue  j'aiinois  cette  statue  \  '  dtaait-il  k  plus  de 
soixante  ans  de  distance.  *  Je  ue  pouvais  m'en  separer  ni  le  jour  ni  la  nuit, 
ot  je  n'auraispas  dormi  trauquille  si  jc  ne  I'livaiij  pas  cue  n  cote  do  moi  dans 
men  petit  lit.'  ** 

"  La  foi  de  ses  bons  parents,  leur  respect  pour  les  chosos  saintes,  leur 
attachement  aux  prati^jues  populairea  dont  se  nourrit  la  pit»te,  Tinitiaient, 
commc  H  son  insu,  h  la  vie  du  chi\^tien.  Que  de  fois  on  Ta  entendu 
remercier  le  Seigneur  d'avoir  pa,  presque  sans  effort*  et  par  le  seul  spectaclo 
des  exemples  pntemels  passant  et  repassant  continuellement  sous  ses  yeux, 
eontracter  les  bourouses  habitudes  de  I'innocence  et  se  former  tout  naturella- 
ment  a  la  vertu!  " 

But  this  life  of  childish  peace  and  joy  was  rudely  broken  in  upon 
by  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution.  One  Sunday  morning,  the  door 
of  the  little  church  of  Dardilly  remained  shut ;  no  bell  called  the 
people  to  prayer ;  and  when  the  child  asked  his  mother  why  they 
were  not  going  to  mass  as  usual,  she  could  but,  with  tears,  lay  her 
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hand  upon  her  heart,  in  token  that  that  was  now  the  only  temple  in 
which  adoration  was  permitted.  It  was,  however,  too  late  to  erase 
the  creed  and  feelings  of  Christianity  from  his  soul.  He  was  now 
seven  years  old,  and  took  his  turn  at  watching  in  the  pastures  the 
five  cows,  one  ass,  and  three  sheep,  which  formed  the  stock  of  his 
parents.  This  pastoral  life  seems  to  have  favoured  his  pious  thoughts, 
and  nourished  his  favourite  aspirations.  He  used  to  assemble  the 
children  who  were  similarly  employed,  to  pray  with  and  preach  to 
them.  The  biographer  relates  a  characteristiG  anecdote  of  this 
period: — 

**  Un  jour,  le  petit  berger — il  n'avait  encore  que  sept  ans— condnisait, 
avec  Marion  Vincent,  une  voisine  du  meme  age  que  lui,  son  ane  charge  do 
ble  au  moolin  de  Saint-Didier ;  il  faisait  tres-chaud,  et  les  deax  enfants 
B*arreterent  dans  un  chemin  creux  pour  s'y  reposer  a  Tombre ;  leur  petit 
babil  devint  alors  plus  intime. 

«  *  Jo  crois,'  dit  Jean-Marie,  'quo  nous  nous  accorderions  bien  nous  deux." 

**  *  Oui,'  dit  a  son  tour  Marion ;  <  si  nos  parents  voulaient,  nous  nous 
marierions.* 

"  *  Oh !  pour  f-e  qui  est  de  moi,*  reprit  vivement  Jean-Marie,  *  n'en  parlous 
pas,  n'en  parlo^i  jamais.'  '* 

After  God,  he  loved  the  poor.  His  father's  house  was  opened 
every  evening  to  all  the  needy,  and  it  was  no  rare  thing  for  as  many 
as  twenty  at  a  time  to  be  entertained  in  the  kitchen.  A  vast  fire  was 
lit  in  the  centre,  and  potatoes  were  baked  on  it,  which  the  children 
and  the  poor  ate  together  at  the  same  table.  After  supper  came 
family  prayer,  and  then  the  kind  host  and  hostess,  with  their 
ministering  child,  bestowed  the  guests  in  hayloft  or  cellar,  seeing 
their  warmth  and  comfort  provided  for.  Jean-Marie's  delight  was  to 
bring  the  shivering  little  ones  in  turn  to  the  fire,  and  while  there,  to 
teach  them  their  Paternoster  and  Ave  Maria,  feeding  them  mean- 
while with  delicacies  which  he  had  put  by  from  his  father's  table. 
'M.  Monnin  points  out  the  brilliant  contrast  of  the  pure  and  Christian 
household  to  the  general  morals  of  that  unhappy  time. 

A  period  shortly  followed  of  precarious  toleration,  during  which 
various  members  of  the  priesthood  and  religious  orders  were  living 
obscurely,  and  performing  furtive  rites  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dardilly.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  yoimg  Vianney 
was  prepared  for,  and  made,  his  first  communion.  This  solemn  act 
was  followed  by  more  marked  obedience  to  his  parents,  and  diligent 
energy  in  his  field  w^ork. 

*'  Sa  soeur  Marguerite  a  rendu  dc  lui  ce  temoignage  :  '  Notre  mere  etait  si 
siire  de  Tobeissauce  de  Jean-Marie,  que  lorsqu'elle  eprouvait,  de  la  part  dc 
I'un  de  nous,  do  la  resistance  ou  de  la  lenteur  a  executor  ses  ordres,  ello 
ne  trouvait  rien  de  mieux  que  de  les  intimer  a  mon  frere,  qui  obeissait  sur- 
le-champ,  puis  de   nous  le  proposer  pour  modele,  en   disant:    'Yoyez, 
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Ini,  s'il  86  plaint,  s'il  hesite  ou  s'il  mtLrmnre  I  Yoyez  s'il  n'ost  pas  deja 
loin !  * " 

*'  Cea  travaux  d©s  champs,  si  ptmiblos  et  si  assidas  qu  ils  fassent,  no 
dt'tournaient  jamftis  Ic  pi<?nx  enfant  do  la  presence  de  Dieu. 

"  '  Qn:uid  j'ettiis  8<?ul  aux  champs,  avoc  ma  peUc  on  mapioche  a  la  main,* 
|4it  sonvent  le  Cure  d^Ars,  '  je  priais  tont  haut,  maia  qnand  j't'tais  en  corn- 
lie,  je  priais  a  voix  basse  \ '  Touchante  attention  d'un  enfant  do  trei^e 
ans,  qui,  dans  ses  actions  lee  plus  louables,  craignait  di^ja  de  s'impoBer  anx 
antres  et  de  lenr  donner  occasion  de  tronver  sa  pit*t6  trop  austere  ! 

*'  •  Si  maintenant  que  je  ciiltive  les  ames,'  ajoutait-il,  *  j'avais  le  temps  de 
penser  a  la  mienne,  de  pher  et  de  mediter,  comme  quand  jo  cultivaiH  los 
terrea  de  mon  pere,  que  je  serais  content !  H  y  avait  an  moins  quelque 
relache  dans  ce  temps-la  ;  on  se  reposait  apres  diner,  avant  de  se  remettro  a 
rouvrage.  Je  m'etcndaia  par  terre  comme  les  autres  :  je  faisais  semblant 
do  donnir,  et  jo  priais  Dieu  de  tt>ut  mon  ccour.     Ah  !  cV'tait  lo  beau  temps  t ' 

"  '  Que  j'etais  heureux,'  rcpt^tait-il  moins  d'lm  mois  avant  sa  mort,  *  lorsqne 
je  n^avaia  a  conduiro  que  mes  trois  brebia  et  mon  ane  !  Pauvro  petit  ilno 
gris  !  il  avait  bien  trente  ans  quand  nous  Tavons  perdu.  ,  .  Dans  ce  temps^hi, 
je  pouvais  prier  Dieu  tout  a  mou  also ;  je  n'avais  pas  la  tt-te  cassee  commo 
A  prt^sent :  c'ctait  I'eau  du  ruisseau  qui  n'a  qu'ii  suivTo  sa  pente  I  *  " 

The  whole  picture  of  the  strange  youth  at  tliis  time  is  completed 
by  a  testimony  of  two  female  cousins  of  his,  still  living  at  Dardilly, 
that  **  no  om  ever  mw  him  at  pky  !  " 

HI.  The  next  phase  of  his  life  presents  him  to  ua  at  his  studies 
undtr  the  curt5  of  the  ncighbounng  parish  of  ficully*  Arrived  at  the 
age  when  most  youths  are  completing  tbeir  classical  course,  as  yet 
he  knew  hardly  anything.  Study  was  to  him  unwelcome^  dis- 
couraging:— 

**  Quelquefois,  le  pauvre  enfant  etait  a  bout  d'efforta  et  de  volonte ;  Tin- 
certitude  et  la  defaillance  lo  prenaient  au  cceur ;  il  demandait  lu  permission 
dialler  voir  ses  parents.  M.  Bailey  la  lui  refusait  doucement ;  il  sentwt  lo 
danger  qu'il  y  aurait,  pour  sa  vocation,  a  le  laisfier  partir  sous  le  poids  d'un 
pareil  decouragement.  *  Oil  veux-tu  aller  ?  '  lui  disuit-il  avcc  bonte.  *  Tcs 
parents  voyani  Tinutilite  do  ton  travail  et  do  leurs  sacrifices,  ne  demandoront 
pas  mieux  que  de  te  garder  a  la  maison,  Alors,  adieu  tons  nos  projets ! 
adieu  le  sucerdoce  et  le  salut  des  ames !  *  Ces  paroles  rendaient  le  jeurjo 
homme  a  Ini-meme,  li  son  mergio,  a  ses  rt^Bolutions ;  elles  amonaicnt  tou- 
JDurs  un  redoublement  d'application  ot  d'efforts  qua  Dieu  ne  laissait  pas  Sf 
recompense." 

It  IB  characteristic  of  the  system,  and  of  young  Yianney  himself, 
that,  by  way  of  overcoming  these  difficiUties,  he  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage on  foot  to  the  tomb  of  Saint  Francois  Regis,*  "atin 
d'interesser  en  sa  faveur  Tapo tre  des  Vivaraie,  et  d'obtenir  la  grdce 
d*en  savoir  aasez  pour  devenir,  lui  aussi,  un  bon  et  fidele  ouvrier  du 
Seigneur." 

The  statement  of  the  result  is  equally  charocteriBtic ; — 

•  See  **  Butler's  lives  of  the  Saititft,**  under  Juno  16,    The  characttr  and  career  < 
St.  Ftan^KTiA  Regis  hod  no  small  rcAemblanco  to  those  of  the  Ctii^  d'Ais. 
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**  Saint  Francois  Regis  Ini  obtint  de  Dien  la  grace  qu'il  desirait,  an  point 
d'etonner  son  maitre  et  cenx  qui  avaient  le  plos  desespere  du  sncces.  A 
dater  de  ce  jour,  les  difficulties  s'evanouirent  comme  par  enchantement ; 
I'arbre  de  la  science  eut  des  fruits  moins  amers,  et  I'eleve  qu'on  avait  cm  in- 
capable ne  trouva  plus  rien  dans  la  culture  des  lettres,  qui  fut  au-dessus 
sinon  de  son  intelligence  au  moins  de  son  courage." 

Some  traits  of  this  period,  testifying  both  to  his  ascetic  self-denial 
and  to  that  firm  and  loving  common  sense  which  in  the  midst  of  it 
he  never  lost,  have  been  preserved  by  his  biographer : — 

**  Aussitot  que  Jean-Marie  eut  pris  possession  de  la  chambre  qui  lui  etait 
destinee  chez  ses  parents,  les  Humbert  d'£cully,  son  premier  soin  fut  de 
conclure  avec  sa  cousine  Marguerite,  aujourd'hui  madame  veuve  Fayolle, 
certains  arrangements  relatifs  au  mode  de  vivre  dont  il  entendait  ne  pas  se 
departir :  par  exemple,  il  voulait  qu'elle  lui  serv  it  sa  soupe  sans  aucune 
espece  d'assaisonnement.  *  Aie  bien  soin,"  lui  disait-il,  *  de  me  tremper  ma 
soupe  avant  d'y  avoir  mis  ton  beurre  ou  ton  lait ;  je  ne  veux  ni  de  I'un  ni 
de  I'autre.' " 

**  Dans  sa  nouvelle  residence  il  continuait  comme  dans  la  maison  pater- 
nelle  a  etre  I'ami  des  pauvres  ;  il  ne  put  jamais  supporter  la  vue  d'un  mal- 
heureux  sans  que  ses  entrailles  en  fussent  emues.  II  amenait  concher  a  la 
ferme  du  Point- du- jour  tons  ceux  qu'il  rencontrait  sur  son  chemin.  Allant 
une  fois  d'ficully  a  Dardilly,  il  en  vit  un  qui  n'avait  point  de  chaussures  ;  il 
lui  donna  ses  souliers  neufs,  et,  arrive  chez  lui  les  pieds  nus,  il  fut  bien 
gronde  par  son  pere,  qui,  tout  charitable  qu'il  fut,  ne  Tetait  pas  a  la  maniere 
de  son  fils." 

A  cousin  of  his  had  been  much  impressed  by  a  letter  from  a  ftiend, 
who  had  entered  the  monastic  life.  A  struggle  ensued  in  the  mind 
of  the  yoimg  man  between  the  cloister  and  his  aged  father  and 
mother,  of  whom  he  was  the  only  sustenance. 

"  Les  parents  du  jeune  homme  etaient  chretiens  ;  quand  ils  connurent  les 
perplexites  auxquelles  leur  fils  etait  en  proie  ils  lui  dirent :  *  Tu  es  a  Dieu 
avant  d'etre  a  nous  ;  il  s'agit  de  connaitre  sa  volonte.  Va-t'en  trouver  ton 
cousin  et  demande-lui  sou  avis.  II  est  si  sage  et  si  raisonnable,  qu'on  pent 
s'en  rapporter  a  son  jugement.'  Le  conseil  fut  suivi.  Jean-Marie  prit  la 
lettre,  la  lut  et  conclut,  sans  la  moindre  hesitation,  en  disant :  *•  Reste  ou  tu 
es,  mon  ami,  tes  vieux  parents  ont  besoin  de  toi :  les  secourir,  les  assister, 
leur  fermer  les  yeux,  voila  ta  vocation.'  " 

IV.  And  now  follows  a  very  curious  part  of  young  Vianney's 
history.  The  period  approached  when  he  would  become  subject  to 
military  conscription.  The  enrolment  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  for 
the  priesthood  would  secure  exemption  from  it.  But,  imfortunately, 
though  his  tutor  had  gone  to  Lyons,  and,  as  he  supposed,  satisfied 
the  formalities  for  him,  his  name  was  unaccountably  omitted  from  the 
list  entered  in  the  registers.  Three  years  passed  without  any  remark ; 
but  when  he  came  to  present  himself  for  examination  in  philosophy, 
it  was  observed  that  no  list  contained  his  name.  This  fact,  at  first 
kept  secret,  by  degrees  transpired,  and  at  length  reached  the  autho- 
rities.   The  result  was  that  he  received,  "  un  beau  jour,  la  feuille  de 
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route  pour  Bayonne."  It  is  true  this  order  providentially  arrived  in 
days  of  calm,  after  the  peace  of  Vienna,  in  1806,  when  all  France 
was  "  en  f^to  avec  &on  h^ros,"  Still  it  was  a  thunderbolt  to  the 
whole  family,  Jean-!Marie  alone  appeared  firm  and  of  good  courage. 
But,  after  an  endeavour  to  find  a  substitute  had  failed,  the  effects  of 
his  concealed  misery  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  his  health  gave 
way.  The  militar}'  authorities  sent  him  to  the  hospital  at  Lyons.  In 
a  fortnight  he  waij  judged  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  put  en  route. 
The  fatigue  of  the  journey  brought  on  a  relapse,  and  he  was  again 
sent  into  hospital  at  Roannc.  There,  under  the  care  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  sisters,  he  soon  regained  strength,  and  was  ordered  off  for 
Spain,  The  morning  his  column  was  to  march,  he  entered  a  church 
to  pray,  forgot  tho  hour  of  departure,  and  presented  himself  too  late 
at  the  bureau.  The  recruiting  officer  threatened  to  send  him  in 
chains  to  Bayonne  j  but  the  intercessions  of  the  employes  saved  him 
this  disgrace. 

*♦  •  A  quoi  bon,'  dirent-ils,  *  ce  deploiemeut  do  forces  ?  Le  pau\TO  garijon 
Bd  flongo  pas  a  deserter  ;  et  la  preuve,  c'est  qo'il  est  venu  se  constituer  lui- 
meme.' 

**  Le  raisoimement  parut  coBcluant ;  on  lui  signa  sa  feuille  de  route,  ot  il 
partit,  ne  meditant  pas  one  fuite,  mais  ayaat  commo  un  pressentiment  tp'il 
no  rejoiudiait  pas  son  corps,  13  allait  devant  hii,  I'ame  oppressoc,  le  visage 
triste  ;  il  sentait  so  reveiller  eu  mLine  temps  toutes  ses  aspirations  au  saccr- 
doce,  toutes  ses  repugnauces  pour  one  autre  carrlere  et  on  particulier  pour 
celle  des  armes.*' 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  omit  the  romantic  adventure,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  at  last  found  himself  a  deserter,  m  spite  of  his 
own  horror  of  ever  adopting  such  a  course.  It  must  suffice  to  say, 
that  ho  was  persuaded  to  accompany  an  unknown  person  to  a  distant 
house,  where  late  at  night  he  was  hospitably  received ;  that  he  waa 
thence  conducted  to  the  mayor  of  Noes,  who  committed  him  to  the 
care  of  a  good  lady,  ever  afterwards  one  of  his  most  valued  friends. 

Wo  must  also  pass  over  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  restora- 
tion of  young  Viaimey  to  his  studies;  just  mentioning  that  his  safety 
was  at  length  assured  by  his  elder  brother  Francois  submitting,  on  a 
second  conscription,  to  serve  instead  of  him — receiving  three  thousand 
franc!^  of  Jean- Marie's  destined  patrimony.  The  departure  of  the 
young  deserter  was  the  occasion  of  general  sorrow  at  Noes  ;  and  the 
universal  hope  was  that  he  might  return  one  day  as  cur^. 

About  this  time  he  lost  his  pious  mother.  And  now  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  studies  for  the  ministry  went  forward,  step  by  step. 
At  the  little  seminary  of  Verrieres,  where  he  passed  his  course  of 
philosophy,  he  gained  by  degrees  the  esteem  and  admiration  uf  his 
superiors  and  his  fellow-pupils.    But  he  found  one  persecutor :  aa 
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ill-conditioned  fellow-student,  who,  in    tlie    praises    bestowed    on 
Vianney,  saw  his  own  Gondenmati(m : — 

**  Anx  outrages  et  anx  voies  de  fait  dont  il  etait  souvent  Tobjet  de  la  part 
de  ce  mechant  camarade,  Tangeliqiie  jeone  homme  n^opposait  qae  la  trsn- 
qnillite  et  la  patience  dont  est  rempH  le  eoeor  des  saints. 

<<  Un  jour  que  les  menaces  avaient  soccede  aux  iigores  et  les  coups  anx 
menaces,  avec  un  redonblement  de  violence,  on  raconte  qu*il  se  mit  a,  genoux 
devant  son  persecuteur,  et  lui  demanda  pardon.  On  reconnait  les  grandes 
ames  anx  memes  elans  :  FraB9ois  de  Qirolamo,  etant  prefet  an  college  des 
nobles  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  re9nt  un  jour  un  soufflet  d'un  eleve  emporte 
par  la  colere  ;  au  lieu  de  chatier  Tinsolent,  U  se  jeta  a  genoux  et  lui  pre- 
senta  I'autro  joue,  suivant  le  conseil  de  I'Evangile.  Pour  Girolamo,  comme 
pour  le  jeune  Vianney,  ce  beau  mouvement  eut  le  meme  resuHat.  Terrasse 
par  un  coup  si  inattendu,  rougissant  enfin  de  sa  lacbe  conduite,  ce  fut  an 
tour  du  vrai  eoupable  de  tomber  a  genoux  et  d'implorer  sa  victune.  L'homme, 
qui  a  resiste  a  tout,  cede  an  bien ;  ses  yeux  s*ouvrent,  son  coeur  fleclut,  sa 
colere  tombe." 

V.  His  course  of  theology  was  passed  with  his  beloved  tutor  and 
friend,  M.  Bailey,  the  cur^  of  Ecully.  By  him,  when  judged  to  be 
sufficiently  prepared,  he  was  presented  for  examination  at  the  grand 
s^minaire  at  Lyons.    But — 

<*  Devant  I'attitude  froide  et  imposante  des  examinatenrs,  le  timide  tbeo- 
logien  se  troubla  ;  il  perdit  tout  aplomb  et  ne  sut  que  balbntier  en  rongis- 
sant  des  reponses  sans  suite  et  sans  portee.  On  le  renvoya  avec  des  paroles 
pen  encourageantes.  M.  Bailey,  sur  qui  retombait  une  part  de  cette  decon- 
venue,  alia  bien  vite  trouver  le  superieur  du  grand  seminaire,  et  le  decida  a 
venir,  le  lendemain,  au  presbytere  d'ficully,  avec  Tun  des  grands  vicaires, 
M.  TAbbe  Bocbart.  II  esperait  par  la  menager  a  son  eleve  Toccasion  de  se 
relever  dans  une  nouvelle  epreuve  :  c'est  ce  qui  arriva.  Ces  messieurs  se 
declarerent  satisfaits,  et  promirent  do  faire  a  Tarcbeveebe  un  rapport  favor- 
able sur  la  seance  qui  venait  d'avoir  lieu.  Jean-Marie  fut  admis  au  grand 
seminaire  de  Saint- Irenee,  pour  s'y  preparer  a  Tordination." 

Here,  although  his  life  was  an  example  to  all  (his  biographer  says, 
"  n  avait  v^cu  dans  le  monde  en  s^minariste,  il  v^cut  au  seminaire 
comme  un  ange  du  ciel "),  his  inferiority  in  mental  ability  was  so 
apparent,  that  when  the  directors  came  to  pronounce  on  his  fitness 
for  the  ministry,  they  seriously  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  remit  him  back  to  his  relations,  and  recommend  his  being 
sent  again  into  the  fields  to  work. 

M.  Monnin  remarks : — 

**  On  a  peut-etre  exagere  Tinferiorite  d'csprit  de  M.  Vianney.  H  est  cer- 
tain que  la  nature  avait  pen  fait  pour  lui,  et  que  la  grace  avait  du  refairo 
Tceuvre  de  la  nature,  en  lui  donnant  ces  vertus  intellectuelles  et  ces  qualites 
infuses  qu'aucun  de  ceux  qui  Tout  vn  au  milieu  des  travaux  dKciles  de  son 
apostolat  ne  pent  mcconnaitre ;  mais  il  nous  semble  aussi  qu*on  a  trop 
repete  que  M.  le  Cure  d'Ars  etait  ignorant  et  incapable.  Ce  qui  surtout  u 
donne  lieu  a  ce  prejuge,  c'est  la  maniere  dont  3  parlait  de  lui-meme,  en 
toute  rencontre.     Un  jour  que  nous  voulions  verifier  le  nombre  d'annees 
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qn'i]  nvftit  passees  a  fecully,  sons  lo  pi'eccplorat  d.Q  M.  Bailey,  il  protOBta 
centre  lo  mot  d'tHudea  dont  iioas  Doas  t-tions  servi :  *  Je  n'ai  point  fait 
d'utudcs,'  dit-LL  *  M.  BaUey  a  bien  essiayL',  pendant  cinq  ou  six  ana,  do 
m*upprendrc  quclquo  cho»e  ;  il  y  a  perdu  8on  latin,  et  n'a  jamais  rien  pu 
loger  dans  ma  mauvaise  tete. '  " 

The  question  a«  to  his  admiBsibility  to  orders  was  referred,  in  the 
absence  of  the  cardinul  archbishop,  to  his  grand  vicar,  M.  I'Abb^ 
Courbon,  who,  on  hearing  that  the  young  Vianney  wa^  a  model  of 
piety,  exclaimed,  "  Eh  bien !  je  le  recois ;  la  grico  divine  fera  lo 
reste." 

In  jiLstification  of  this  reply  M*  Monnin  remarks  : — 

**  U  faat  dire  que  TAbbe  Courbon,  que  Ton  prenaitraremcnt  au  dtpourvu^ 
vtait  Hxu  d'avauco  sur  le  rnvrito  du  candidal  dont  on  diecutait  lea  titreg  de- 
vant  lui.  A  Tannonce  dea  nouvolles  difficultcs  qui  rcmottaiout  en  question 
I'avonir  do  sou  i-lt've,  le  curu  d'EeuUy  ctait  accouru  ;  avoc  Tautorite  que  lui 
donnaicnt  a  rarchevecho  son  experience  et  ses  vertus,  il  avait  plaido  la  cau86 
do  son  enfant  bien-aimt!,  et  il  avait  fini  par  digsiper  les  craintos  et  fixer  ka 
incertitudes.  Lo  Cure  d'Ars  a  eouvent  dit  k  co  propes  :  *  II  est  une  chose 
dont  M.  Bailey  aura  do  la  peine  a  bo  justifier  devant  lo  bon  Dieu  :  c'eat  de 
sVtre  fait  ma  caution,  et  d'avoir  pris  a  8a  charge  un  pau^Te  ignorant  commo 
moi.'  C*est  \a,  lo  seul  reprocho  que  I'fleve  ait  jamais  fait  a  la  momoiro  de 
SOD  maitre  virnere.  Nous  avons  tout  Ueu  do  croire  que  cette  charge  lui  aura 
eti5  Itigure." 

M.  Vianney  was  ordained  subdeacon  in  July,  1814,  deacon  in  the 
foUoT^ing  year,  and  priest  mx  months  afterwards.  He  commenced 
his  iiuered  duties  as  curate  (Ticaire)  to  his  friend,  M,  Bailey,  the  cur^ 
of  ficully. 

From  this  time  properly  commences  his  course  of  remarkable  self^ 
devotion,  and  his  extraordinary  and  growing  power  over  the  minds 
and  Uvea  of  men. 

**  Sa  \niiie  avait  commumqut^  au  vicaire  d'ficuUy  une  suptTiorite  de  raison 
et  uno  rectitude  de  sone,  que  des  vertus  communt^s  trouveiit  a  peine  aprei 
de  loDguea  annees  d'expt^nence.  11  eut  Liontot  obtenu  aupres  de  toatea  los 
classes  do  la  societe  un  de  ces  succcs  d'estime  ot  de  consideraUon  qui 
honerent  le  plus  un  pretro*  Son  confoseionnal  etait  eontinuellemont  entoure. 
Le  premier  qui  lui  donna  aa  confiauco  fut  son  maitrc  lui-meme.  La  veiUe 
des  grandes  fOtes,  il  passait  le  jour  et  nno  partie  de  la  nuit  au  saint  tribunal, 
trouvant  a  peine  le  temps  de  monter  u  Taatel,  de  dire  sou  brrviaire,  et  du 
prendre  a  la  hate  son  unique  et  modoste  repas." 

And  from  this  point  also  the  austere  forms  of  self-denial  which 
hitherto  hud  furnished  only  anecdotes  and  incidents  of  his  younger 
years  wore  adopted  as  his  constant  practice.  He  and  his  good  friend 
rivalled  one  another  in  their  mortifications : — 

**  Le  disciple  no  lo  ct'dait  au  maitre  on  aucun  genre  d'auatt'rite  :  o*eUii 
entre  enx,  sur  co  point,  uno  lutte  it  outranco,  lis  eu  \'inreut  lr«*s*vite  a 
6  interdire  jusqn'a  Tombro  d'une  satisfaction  sensuelle,  et  a  so  £uro  de  la 
plus  ngourcusQ  morii^cation  une  regie  uuiverseUe  et  coQUue  uue  aecouds 
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nature ;  ils  vivaient  de  rien.  On  n'a  pas  Tidee  d'une  eobriete  pareille. 
*  Qoand  on  avait  commence  quelque  chose,  du  boeuf^  par  exemple,  on  des 
ponunes  de  terre,  il  y  en  avuit  pour  plusieurs  eemaines.  Quetquffovi^  cette 
patwre  viande  Mail  fwirt\  a  force  de  trahuT  stir  table,^'* 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  tbe  aged  cur<$  fell  a  victim  to  this 
way  of  living,  acting  as  it  did  on  a  frame  previously  enfeeblcHl  by  the 
hardships  and  persecutions  of  the  reign  of  terror.  He  died  at  the 
end  of  1807.  The  inhabitants  of  Ecully  made  an  unanimous  petitioa 
to  their  vicaire  to  remain  with  them  as  their  cure. 

"  Mais  quelque  supplication  qu'on  employdt,  rien  no  put  triompher  de  sa 
modeste  resistance.  II  8©  croyait  incapable  de  remplir  uu  poste  aussi  impor- 
tant. Deux  mois  apres,  il  fat  Dommtt  curti  d'Ars.  Ed  lui  donnant  ses 
ponvoirs,  FAbbe  Courbon  lui  dit :  *  AJlez,  mon  ami.  U  n'y  a  pas  beaucoup 
d 'amour  de  Dieu  dans  cette  paroisse,  vous  en  mettrcz.'  Nous  aliens  voir 
comment  ce  presage  s'accomplit" 

So  much  of  our  article  has  been  but  the  introduction  to  the  life  of 
the  Cure  d'Ars,  in  the  post  of  his  great  works  and  charities, 

YI.  Those  who  have  travelled  by  the  great  P.L.M.  line  from 
Marseilles  to  Paris  may  or  may  not  have  observed  the  character  of 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Villefranche,  the  first  station  of  consequence 
this  side  of  Lyons.  If  they  have,  they  will  have  noticed  that  they 
were  pai^sing  through  tho  broad  valley  of  the  Saone,  and  that  the 
two  sides  of  that  valley  diflered  widely.  To  the  right,  the  eastward 
side  presented  a  spacious  plain,  with  a  line  of  distant  hills.  To  tho 
left,  or  westward,  the  land  rose  almost  from  the  bank  into  irregular 
uplands,  showing,  where  hare,  an  orange-coloured  soil,  but  mainly 
occupied  with  fields  and  vinej^ards.  A  few  miles  away  over  the  nearer 
of  those  hiUs,  but  amidst  the  same  Idnd  of  scenery,  and  embosomed 
in  them,  lies  the  little  village  of  Arts,  now  justly  celebrated  through- 
out the  Eoman  Catholic  world.  Of  this  benefice  M,  Viannev  took 
posaeesion  in  the  beginning  of  Ijont,  1818.  His  value  as  a  po-stor 
was  testified  by  nmnbcrs  who  accompanied  him,  and  wore  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  him,  from  Ecully.  lie  had  hardly  begun  his  sacred 
duties  at  Ara  before  one  said  to  anothoi*,  **  Avcz-voxis  remarque  notre 
nouyeau  cur^  P  Ce  n'est  pas  uii  homme  coimne  un  autre  :  il  y  a  chez 
lui  quelque  chose  d*extrnordinaire  ;  on  nous  a  envoyi5  un  saint." 

The  account  of  the  new  cure's  entrance  on  and  progress  in  his 
ministerial  labours  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Abb^ 
Monnin's  volume,  to  which  for  full  details  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
From  the  time  of  his  arrival,  ho  took  up  his  principal  alK>de  within 
the  walla  of  his  tillage  church.  There  ho  was  at  all  times  to  bo 
fomid,  spending  long  hours  in  meditation  and  prayer.  For  the 
furnishing  and  comfort  of  his  parsonage  he  hardly  took  tliought. 
Tho  house  put  on  the  aspect  which  in  after  times  struck  tho.so  who 
visited  it :  the  dust  lay  thick  on  its  ancient  Btaircases ;  "  it  seemed  as 
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if  a  spirit  lived  there,  so  few  were  the  accessories  or  even  necessaries 

of  life."  Those  who  entered  the  church  saw  CTor  kneeling  there 
that  attenuated  form,  scarcely  lit  by  the  scanty  rays  of  the  lamp 
before  hxm  ;  those  who  assisted  at  the  sacred  offices  could  never  forget 
that  look  of  joy  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  that  sweet  smile  with  which 
he  fixed  his  look  on  the  spot  which  (to  his  belief)  marked  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Saviour.  *^One  was  tempted  to  say,"  remarked  his  old 
servant,  Catherine  Lassagne,  "  that  ho  saw  Our  Lord."  Abundant 
testimonicji  are  cited  by  his  biographer  to  the  cheerful  and  unaffected 
character  of  his  piety  : — 

**  Voici  Ifis  impressions  d'un  jetme  suminariste  dc  ce  temps-bi,  qui  eut 
plasieurs  fois  le  privilege  do  dire  le  saint  bivviairc  avcc  M.  Yianncy  :  *  Oh! 
que  sa  pietu  etait  affcctueuse  ct  tendre  !  clle  iie  pri'sentait  rien  de  bizarre  et 
dc  singulior  ;  clle  dt-coolait  nuturcllcment  de  son  ctEur,  comme  Teau  d'une 
source  abnndaute  ;  clle  avait  ime  douceur  et  un©  suavite  angeliquea.  Tout 
ne  BC  montrait  pas  au  dehors,  et  il  etait  facile  de  reconnaitre  que  la  fontaine 
ne  donnait  que  de  sa  plenitude.'  " 

Ilia  parish  was  not  a  promising  one.  An  inferior  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, the  consequence  of  hard  subjection  to  physical  labour,  had 
brought  with  it  a  stolid  indifference  to  the  higher  interests  of  man. 
The  young  people  were  given  up  to  mere  frivolous  pleasures.  Every 
Sunday,  in  the  public  place  near  the  church,  or  in  tho  pot-houses, 
according  to  the  scasoDj  dances  and  low  pastimes  employed  the 
population. 

At  once  the  new  cure  opened  his  campaign  against  this  state  of 
things.  Hi:^  first  wenix>n  was  preaching.  He  added  sermons  to  the 
various  ser^'icea,  and  spent  whole  days  in  tho  sacristy  in  earnest 
preparation  for  them.     But,  as  M.  Monnin  remarks : — 

*•  II  est  pour  le  pretre  an  autre  apostolat  quo  celui  do  la  chaire  :  c'est  cet 
apostolat  de  plain-pied,  qui  s'exerce  dans  la  rue,  dans  les  champs,  au  foyer 
de  !a  famille,  au  ehevet  da  malade.'* 

And  this  apostleship  the  Cui*<5  d*Ars  nobly  fulfilled  : — 

•*  Oh  !  comme  il  aJma  d'abord  ses  paroissiens  I  A  peine  installti  au  aiiliea 
d*eux,  il  voulut  tout  voir  avcc  ses  yeux,  tout  conaaitre  avec  son  coeur,  lout 
rejouir  par  sa  presence,  se  faire  tout  n  tous,  pour  les  gagner  teas  a  Jesua- 
Christ.  Cest  le  sublime  devoir  da  pasteur  ;  il  ne  croyait  jamais  I'avoii'  assaz 
rempii.  Ba  charitt-,  qui  songeait  k  tout,  savait  so  servir  de  tout.  II  ne  80 
cotiicutait  pas  de  ces  rapports  gencraux  oii  le  pretre  etant  rhommo  de  tout 
le  monde  n'est  pas  as&ez  rhommo  de  chacun ;  il  saiaissait  la  moindre  occa- 
sion de  donuer  individuellement  a  ses  paroissiens  des  marques  privtM3s  et 
directes  do  son  CBtimc  et  de  son  dcvoiunent,  en  Borte  qae  chacun  pouvtut  so 
croire  amquemt^ut  aime.  Ouvert,  eomplaisant,  aflable  euvers  tous,  saas 
descendre  de  »a  dignite  et  sans  cesser  on  instant  dV'tre  piOire,  il  n'aurait 
pan  rencontrt'  un  enfant  dans  la  me  sans  s'arrOter  pour  le  siUuer  et  lui 
adresser,  a  travers  un  i^ourirc,  quelques  mots  aimables.  Ou  sait  combioa 
eette  conduite  est  appreciee  a  la  oampagne. 
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*<  La  visite  de  ses  paroisBiens  Toccnpait  aussi  dans  certaines  limites.  H  ne 
86  Gontentait  pas  d'aUer  ou  on  Tappelait,  il  se  presentait  meme  la  ou  on  ne 
Tappelait  pas,  mais  toigours  d'line  fa9on  tres-discrcte,  attendant  les  occasions 
favorables  on  les  fiaisant  naitre.  II  choisissait  volontiers  rhenre  des  repas, 
afin  de  trouver  toate  la  famille  reonis,  et  pour  ne  causer  ni  derangement  ni 
Burprise,  il  6'annon9ait  de  loin,  en  appelant  par  son  nom  de  bapteme,  avec 
une  douce  familiarite,  le  maitre  de  la  maison  ;  puis  il  entrait,  faisait  signe  a 
tout  le  monde  de  continuer,  d'un  gcste  qui  n*admettait  pas  de  replique, 
B*appuyait  un  instant  contre  un  meuble,  et,  apres  avoir  demand^  des  nou- 
velles  de  tout  ce  qui  pouvait  interesser  la  famille,  par  une  transition  menagee 
avec  autant  d'adresse  que  de  douceur,  il  en  venait  a  parler  des  choses  divines 
auxquelles  son  ame  etait  continuellement  appliquee." 

In  his  parochial  efforts  he  was  generously  seconded  by  the  zeal 
of  a  Christian  lady.  Mademoiselle  d'Ars,  the  owner  of  the  village 
chateau,  was  an  example  of  piety  and  self-denial.  Bom  and  educated 
in  high  rank,  she  lived  in  retirement,  devoting  her  time  to  charitable 
works  and  religious  exercises.  Up  in  the  morning  first  of  the  house- 
hold, she  assembled  her  servants  in  the  hall  for  prayer  and  spiritual 
reading,  which  were  repeated  the  last  thing  at  night.  Every  day,  in 
all  weathers,  she  attended  mass,  braving  on  foot  the  mile  of  miserable 
road  between  the  chiteau  and  the  church. 

*'  Un  jour  qu'elle  etait  venue  a  la  mcsse  dans  la  neigo  jusqu'a  mi-jambe,. 
M.  Vianney,  touche  do  compassion,  ne  put  s'empecher  do  lui  dire :  *  Ma- 
demoiselle, vous  dovriez  bien  avoir  une  voiture.' — *Mon  bon  cure,*  lui  repon- 
dit-elle,  *  j'ai  calcule  ce  qu'il  me  faudrait  depenser  pour  cela  c'ost  une  somme 
assez  rondo,  et  toujours  autant  que  les  pauvres  n'auraient  pas.'  '* 

Her  days  were  spent  not  only  in  giving,  but  in  working  with  her 
hands  for  the  poor  and  afflicted. 

"  Elle  connaissait  par  coeur  toutes  les  families  pauvres  du  voisinage  ;  ello 
savait  lour  genealogie,  le  nom  et  Tage  des  enfants.  Chacun  de  ses  ouvrages 
avait  sa  destination  marquee  ;  ello  avait  soin  de  reserver  pour  clle  les 
plus  rebutants  et  les  plus  grossiers." 

Mademoiselle  d'Ars  was  naturally  the  first  to  perceive  the  value 
of  the  new  cur^,  and  to  understand  what  a  treasure  had  been  sent 
them. 

VII.  The  biography  is  next  occupied  in  recoxmting  the  means 
adopted  by  M.  Vianney  for  the  reformation  of  his  new  parish.  We 
must  of  course  expect  to  find  that  a  great  part  of  them  partook  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Romish  system.  He  established  in  his 
church  the  "  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Sacrament."  Even  when 
seen  with  our  eyes,  the  account  of  his  struggles  to  accomplish  this, 
and  of  the  companions  who  assisted  him  in  it,  is  full  of  interest.  Of 
course  the  good  lady  of  the  chateau  was  not  wanting  in  her  part. 
Another  coadjutor  was  an  honest  householder,  a  small  proprietor 
and  tiller  of  his  own  land,  who  was  in  the  habit,  as  he  went  to  and 
returned  from  his  work,  of  spending  a  considerable  time  in  the 
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churck  in  prayer,  leaving  bis  tools  outside.  He  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  nor  could  the  cure  ever  detect  the  Blightest  movement  of 
his  lips : — 

**  *  Bon  pere/  lui  demanila-t-il  un  jour,  •  qu'eBt-c©  que  vous  ditee  n  Notre- 
Seigneur  pendant  les  longues  visites  que  vous  lui  faites  ? ' — *Je  ne  lui  dia  lidi ; 
JE  l'avise  et  m  m'avise.*  " 

Added  to  these  were  a  good  widow  who  lived  in  a  cottage  neur  the 
church,  and  kept  the  homo  of  the  cur^,  and  a  Mademoiselle  Pignaut, 
who,  attracted  by  his  fame,  came  from  Lyons  to  live  ^-ith  the  widow 
just  mentioned.  She  was  a  person  of  some  fortune,  of  which  e.he 
made  M*  Viunney  the  almoner.  *' Ce  fut  lA,"  eaya  his  biographer, 
**  lo  commencement  do  cetto  liate  civile  que  nous  verrone  plus  tard 
atteindrc  des  chiflres  miraciiloux." 

Such  was  the  ismall  company  among  whom  the  "perpetual  adora- 
tion "  was  shored.  But  he  added  other  means,  in  the  u«e  of  which 
all  Christendom  may  have  joined  him.  He  persuaded  his  peuple  to 
more  frequent  communion  :  he  established  daily  evening  prayer  for 
those  returning  from  work. 

••  La  reunion  du  soir  ne  tarda  pas  de  dcvonir  un  excrcice  public  auquol 
an  nombre  toujours  croissants  d'habitsints  du  village  prirent  part.  On  Tan* 
non*;ait  au  sen  de  la  clocho.  La  joio  du  paatour  <-tait  an  comble  lorsque,  a 
hi  chute  du  jour,  i]  voyait  s*aeheminer  vers  IVglise,  en  groupes  nombreux, 
dee  wpresentants  de  toutes  les  families  qui  veniiient  s'y  roposer  un  instant 
d0  Udirs  nules  travaux.  A  partir  de  ce  jour,  M.  Vianney  ne  manqua  jamais 
une  seule  fois  de  preaider  cet  exercicc ;  c'est  dire«  qnVil  ne  passa  pas  une  seula 
unit  hors  de  sa  paroisse,  sauf  pendant  le  temps  qu'il  consacra  u  t  vtajgtliscr 
lea  popnlations  da  voisJnage,  commo  nous  lo  verrons  plus  tard." 

His  own  belief  agreeing  with  that  of  those  who  understand  by  the 
woixls  •' our  daily  bread  *'  the  Holy  Communion ^  he  administered  it 
daily  to  an  increasing  number  of  his  parishioners.  Ho  instituted 
also  certain  confreries  for  sacred  purposes. 

*'  Ce  fut  la  premit-Te  conquete  du  Curi>  d*Ars.  Bientot  la  paroisso  chjingua 
do  face.  Cette  transformation  ne  bo  tit  pourlunt  pas  tout  a  coup  :  il  faut  la 
temps  a  la  gi'ace  et  In  grace  i\\\  temps.  Cbsicuiic  des  victoires  de  TAbbo 
Tianney  fiit  le  prii  d'une  patience,  d'une  longonimitf  et  d'un  zele  a  tont« 
i*preuve,  Le  terrain  ne  fut  defrichr  et  frcoiide  qa'a  petites  journoes  et  a 
grand  labeur.  Le  difficile  n'etait  pas  d'amencr  ecs  jeunes  filies  a  se  con- 
fester,  raais  a  rononcer  a  la  danse,  et  cela  coiitait  un  peu  plus ;  clles  y 
yinrent  cepeudanl,  petit  a  petit,  une  a  une.  A  mesure  qu'elles  se  driacb- 
aient,  M.  Viiumey  les  invitait  a  passer  la  soiree  du  dimimcbe  danK  Ic  jardin 
do  la  cure,  oil  il  ne  se  tcnait  jamais  lui*meme  ;  la  pendant  qvio  le  bal  s*rtgit;ut 
sur  la  place,  on  parlait  du  bon  Bleu  ;  on  lisait  la  Vio  des  Saints  ;  on  s'exer- 
<,^t  au  cbaut  des  contiques  ;  on  s'animait  au  bien*" 

One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  of  the  biography  is  that  which 
relates  the  conflict  of  the  cure  with  the  dissipation  whicli  prevailc^d 
at  Ats;  how  he  won  over  the  mothers  and  daughters  to  his  side^  and 
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iihea  the  time  for  the  ball  arriyed,  the  yoong  men  firand  that  their 
anticipated  partners  were  all  gone  to  church  with  their  mothers. 
ISo  less  complete  was  his  success  in  promoting  the  due  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day.  It  had  fallen  back  at  Ars  almost  to  a  conmion 
working  daj. 

*'  *\(3fQS  trsTaiUeZy  vons  timvaillez/  disait-il;  '  mais  ee  que  vons  gagnez 
mine  votre  ame  et  votre  corps.  Si  on  demandait  a  eenx  qiii  traYmOlent  le 
dimaoche  :  *'  Que  Tenez-Tons  de  iaire  ? "  ils  pomraient  repondre  :  ''  Je 
Tiens  de  vendie  mon  ame  an  demon,  de  cmeifier  Notre-Seignenr  et  de 
renoneer  a  mon  bapteme.  Je  snis  ponr  Tenfer ;  il  fiuidra  plem«r  tonte  one 
^temite  poor  rien."  Qoand  j*en  vois  qni  eharrient  le  dimanche,  je  pense 
«qa*il8  eharrient  leur  ame  en  enfer. 

"'Oh!  eonmie  il  se  trompe  dans  ses  caleols,  eelni  qni  se  demene  le 
dimanche,  avec  la  pensee  qa*il  va  gagner  pins  d'argent  on  iaire  plus 
d*onvrage  !  £st-ce  qne  2  or  8  francs  ponrront  jamais  compenser  le  tori 
qn*il  se  fait  a  loi-meme  en  violant  hi  loi  dn  bon  Dien  ?  Tons  vons  imaginez 
qne  tout  depend  de  votre  travail ;  mais  voila  une  maladie,  voila  un  accident. 
D  faut  si  pen  de  chose  !  un  orage,  une  grele,  une  gelee.  Le  bon  Dieu  a 
tout  sous  sa  main  ;  il  pent  se  venger  quand  il  vent  et  eomme  il  vent ;  les 
moyens  ne  lui  manquent  pas.  ITest-ce  pas  toujours  lui  qui  est  le  plus  fort  ? 
ne  fant-il  pas  qu*il  reste  le  maitre  a  la  fin  ? 

**■  *Travaillez,  non  pour  la  nourriture  qui  perit,  mais  pour  ceUe  qui  de- 
menre  dans  la  vie  etemelle.  Que  vons  en  revient-il  d'avoir  traviulle  le 
dimanche  ?  Yous  laissez  bien  la  terre  telle  qu*elle  est  quand  vous  vons  en 
allez  ;  vous  n'emportez  rien.  Ah  !  quand  on  est  attache  a  la  terre,  il  ne 
&it  pas  bon  8*en  aller !  Notre  premier  but  est  dialler  a  Dieu ;  nous  ne 
sommes  snr  la  terre  que  pour  cela.  Mes  freres,  il  fandrait  mourir  le 
•dimanche  et  ressusciter  le  lundi. 

"  *Le  dimanche/  disait-il  encore, '  c^est  le  bien  du  bon  Dieu ;  c*est  son 
Jour  a  lui,  le  jour  dn  Seigneur.  II  a  (ait  tons  les  jours  de  la  semaine  ;  il 
pouvait  tons  les  garder  ;  il  vous  en  a  donne  six,  il  ne  s'est  reserve  que  le 
septieme.  De  quel  droit  toucbez-vous  a  ce  qui  ne  vous  appartient  pas  ? 
Vous  savez  que  le  bien  vole  ne  profite  jamais.  Le  jour  que  vous  volez  an 
Seigneur  ne  vous  profitera  pas  non  plus.     Je  connais  deux  motens  bien 

SUBS  DE  DEVENIB  PAUVBE  :  c'eST  DE  TBAVAILLEB  LE  DIMANCHE  ET  DE  PEENDBE 
LE  BIEN  d'aUTBUI.' 

"  C'etait  la  nne  des  sentences  favorites  du  Cure  d'Ars.  A  la  fin  de  sa 
vie,  on  la  retrouvait  plus  que  jamais  snr  ses  levres,  dans  ses  catechismes, 
comme  le  fruit  de  sa  longne  experience. 

"  SoyoDS  juste,  le  zele  de  M.  Yianney  rencontra  sur  ce  point  des  coeurs 
deciles.  Ars  devint  promptement  sous  sa  conduite,  et  fut  toujours  depuis, 
la  paroisse  exceptionelle  que  tout  le  monde  a  pu  admirer.  Jamais,  le 
dimanche,  un  travailleur  dans  les  champs,  meme  an  temps  des  recoltes, 
partout  rhonnete  et  doux  repos  de  la  priere.'* 

Some  interesting  anecdotes  are  given  of  the  result  of  this  teach- 
ing:— 

** '  Je  me  trouvais  a  Ars  an  temps  de  la  fenaison,*  raconte  M.  TAbbe  Benard. 
'  Sauf  qnelqnes  rares  eclaircies,  qni  avaient  permis  aux  habitants  de  fancher 
leurs  pres,  la  semaine  avait  ete  pluvieuse  ;  le  fourrage  n'avait  pu  etre  rentre 
le  samedi,  parce  qu'il  n'etait  pas  sec.  Le  dimanche,  bien  que  la  joumee 
ffit  magnifique,  et  que  la  recolte  eiit  ete  ezposee  aux  mauvais  temps  toute 
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la  BCmmne,  on  ne  vit  pas  un  faueor  dans  lea  cliamps.  Le  tenitoire  d'Ara 
etait  couvert  an  loin  de  tas  de  foin  qui  ne  furent  pas  merino  romues.  Je 
reuconlrai  uu  brave  homnie  ti  qui  je  me  pormis  de  diro  ponr  rt'prouver :  •*  Mais, 
mon  ami,  votrc  recolto  va  so  gater?"— **Je  ne  crains  rion,"  repondit-il; 
**  Dieu  qui  mo  I'a  doimee,  est  assoz  bon  et  assez  puissftnt  pour  me  la  con- 
server.  Notre  saiiU  cure  no  veut  pas  que  nous  travaillions  le  dimanche  : 
nous  dovons  lui  obtii*,"  Dieu  benit  comme  toujours  cette  obtissauce.  Lea 
habitants  d*Ars,  qui  vivent  du  produit  de  leurs  cbamps^  voient  auf?menter 
assez  rapidcment  leur  aisanco  ;  il  ny  a  que  ceux  qui  so  cacbent  pour  eii- 
frcindre  la  loi  du  dimanche  qui  se  ruincnt ;  car,  disait  un  brave  hommej 
chez  nous  le  respect  buniain  est  retonnt^.^  " 

In  after  days,  when  Ars  became  frequented  by  multitudes  of 
pilgrims,  it  wcs  the  some :  even^  kind  of  work  was  suspended  on  the 
Sunday,  and  even  the  drivers  of  tbo  omnibuses  set  down  their  pas- 
sengers outside  the  village. 

Another  source  of  anxiety  to  the  cur^  were  the  cabarets  or  pot- 
houses, which,  as  M.  Monnin  remarks,  are  "  la  phiie  de  nos  com- 
pagnes,  et  le  desespoir  des  pauvres  cures."  As  the  pothouse  fills, 
the  church  empties.  Of  these  there  were  two  at  Ars,  both  of  which 
eventually,  untlor  the  pressure  of  his  continued  persuasion  of  his 
people,  he  emptied  and  shut  up. 

With  such  an  influence  ever  present,  and  such  an  example,  Ars 
gradually  put  on  a  "  physionomie  grave  et  religeuse/'  "  It  is  diffi- 
cult,*' says  M,  Monnin,  "now  that  a  soil  of  secondary  formation  has 
covered  this  primitive  vegetation,  to  track  again  the  deep  marks  of 
labour  which  the  hand  of  one  able  workman  imprinted.  The  con- 
course of  pilgrims,  the  great  number  of  strangers  who  have  fixed 
themselves  at  Ars  to  supply  the  wants  of  this  concourse,  havo'l 
changed  the  faee  of  the  country ;  but  twcnty-iivc  or  thirty  years 
ago  Ars  was  a  veritable  Christian  oasis,**  **  I  have  very  often 
walked  in  the  fields,**  one  who  often  visits  Ars  said  to  us,  "  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  harvest,  but  I  have  never  hcanl  an  oath,  never  a 
bad  word.  One  day  I  complimented  an  inhabitant  on  this :  be 
answered  me  with  simplicity,  *  We  are  worth  no  more  than  our 
neighbours ;  but  we  could  never  commit  such  irregularities  so  near 
to  a  saint*  **  (p.  128). 

How  he  worked  at  the  adornment  of  his  poor  shabby  little  church 
— how  M.  d* Ars,  brother  of  the  lady  of  the  chateau,  sent  him  various 
rich  articles  for  the  same  from  Paris — how  he  showed  a  joy  almost 
infantine,  and  took  all  his  people  en  /ek*  to  the  great  church  of  the 
Fourvieres  at  Lyons,  to  give  thanks  for  the  imexpected  gift- — these 
things  are  told  in  another  characteristic  chapter.  Chapel  after 
chapel  was  added  to  the  church,  dedicated  to  various  saintjs,  one 
furnishing  occasions  for  the  advancement  of  his  work  among  his  peo- 
ple :  one  to  his  patron  Saint^  John  the  Baptist,  one  to  St.  Philumena, 
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one  the  chapel  of  the  Bcce  SomOy  one  that  of  the  Holy  AngeLs. 
These  were  built  without  any  pretensions,  in  the  simplest  and  severest 
style,  but  fiUed  with  pictures  and  images,  destined,  in  his  view,  to 
speak  to  the  ignorant  and  to  children,  through  their  bodily  senses, 
of  things  otherwise  above  their  apprehension. 

Vin.  Already  the  fame  of  the  Cure  d'Ars  had  travelled  beyond 
his  own  neighbourhood,  and  his  superiors,  with  a  view  to  extend  his 
useAilness,  offered  him  a  post  of  more  importance  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  districts  of  the  Beaujolais.  But  every  time  that  he  planned 
a  journey  thither,  circiimstances  occurred  to  prevent  his  going.  At 
last  a  deputation  from  his  parishioners  waited  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  representing  that  their  cure  had  no  desire  to  leave  them,  or 
they  to  lose  him.  In  consequence,  he  was  retained  at  Ars.  But 
his  labours  and  his  usefulness  extended  beyond  his  little  parish.  If 
any  neighbouring  cur^  was  ill,  if  any  special  mission  was  to  be 
accomplished,  if  a  cure  within  reach  was  vacant,  M.  Vianney  was 
the  first  to  offer  his  assistance ;  and  similar  results  followed  to  those 
which  have  been  already  recounted.  He  was  beginning  to  be 
reckoned  a  saint,  and  wherever  he  went  to  officiate,  crowds  were 
gathered  together.  On  one  occasion  he  was  invited  to  preach  at 
Lima,  a  charming  little  parish  which  forms  almost  a  suburb  of 
Villefranche.  In  vain  he  declined  ;  his  friend  persisted,  and  at  last 
prevailed  by  representing  that,  as  the  service  was  on  a  week  day, 
the  audience  would  not  be  numerous,  nor  difficult  to  address.  The 
day  arrived ;  but  the  good  cur^  had  spent  the  whole  of  it  in  hearing 
confessions,  and  had  made  absolutely  no  preparation.  He  felt,  as 
the  Abb^  Monnin  tells  us,  that  horror  of  his  coming  sermon  which 
none  can  imagine  but  those  who  have  also  felt  it — the  horror  of  one 
condemned  to  walk  without  legs.  He  seemed  to  have  neither 
words  nor  ideas.  On  arriving  he  found  the  church  crowded  with 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Yillefranche.  Upwards  of  twenty  clergy 
filled  the  chancel.  At  first  he  was  utterly  discouraged,  but  com- 
mitting himself  to  Him  who  promised  to  His  apostles  a  voice  and 
power  not  their  own,  he  preached  rudely  indeed,  but  with  such 
simple  fervour  that  even  those  not  commonly  moved  were  seen  to 
shed  tears. 

IX.  At  this  time  must  be  dated  an  institution  entirely  character- 
istic of  him,  foimded,  and  subsisting  until  its  suppression  twenty 
years  after,  at  Ars ;  that  which  he  called  his  **  Providence,"  or 
Female  Orphan  Asylum.  He  began  by  laying  out  the  whole  of  his 
remaining  patrimony  (20,000  francs)  in  the  purchase  of  a  house 
near  the  church.  He  chose  two  of  the  most  promising  of  his  female 
parishioners,  and  sent  them  to  be  educated  for  the  government  of  his 
"  Providence."     He  bound  them  by  no  vows,  but  trained  them  to 
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poverty,  obedience,  LmmlitT,  entire  trust  in  Gk)d*s  providence.  From 
one  of  tlicm,  Catherine  Lassagne,  %vlio  still  lives  at  Ars,  II10  details 
of  the  institution  are  derived.  To  theso  a  third  was  aftenvards  added ; 
the  three  forming;,  in  his  own  language,  the  heady  the  hc4trt^  and  the 
arm  of  his  establishment. 

The  seheme  was  begun  and  carr[e<l  out  in  the  same  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  absolute  trust  in  Providence.  When  the  two  foundresses 
entered  the  home,  there  was  no  bread  there.  "  Let  us  wait,"  said 
they  ;  "  perhaps  Providence  will  send  us  something  to  dine  on."  And 
of  course  as  in  this,  so  in  similar  cases  further  on  in  the  history  of 
the  Orphanage,  the  narrative  goes  on  to  rcH^ount  how  supplies  came 
in  as  wanted. 

We  cannot  forget,  in  reading  this  part  of  the  biography,  the  com- 
mencement and  hietory  of  Mr.  Muller's  Orphanage  near  Bristol,  as 
related  to  us  some  years  ago  by  himself  on  the  spot.  AYo  may,  in 
the  sequel  of  our  article,  recur  to  the  paralleL 

Meanwhile  the  central  agent  was  not  idle. 

'*  M.  le  Cure  commeD^a  par  ouvrir  uno  ecole  gratuite  pour  lea  pctites  fillcs 
de  !a  paroiase.  II  admit  ensuile  quelques  onfaDts  des  paroisses  voisiues, 
qui  se  noarrissaient  u  leurs  frais  bien  qu*ellos  fussent  logi-ee  dans  la  moison. 
II  on  recut  nou  pas  autant  qu'il  s'en  presenta,  mais  autaut  que  le  local  en 
put  conteuir ;  ce  local  titait  alors  tres-petit.  On  songea  a  butir.  M.  le 
Cure  de^'iut  architecte,  ma^on  et  charpentier.  H  faisait  lui-meme  le  mortier, 
tailloit  iX  trausportait  k^s  pierrtfs,  et  nc  sYpargnait  pas.  B  nlntcrrompaii 
sa  rude  ct  chere  besogue  qae  pour  sdler  au  confessionnal. 

"  En  trea-peu  de  tempa,  avL*c  I'aide  de  quelques  peraomies  charitables, 
avec  des  ressources  inesperties,  ia  benediction  de  DJeu  et  la  protection  des 
saints,  on  pnt  installer  daua  le  local  agrandi  plus  d<*  Boixante  jetinea  filles, 
logees,  nourries  et  entrctcnnes  aux  frais  de  hi  Providt^nce,  preserveos  du 
vagabondage  et  de  ses  suites ,  aiTucheea  an  scandalc,  remises  dans  lo  droit 
chemin,  vivant,  it  I'abri  des  dangers  qa'elles  avaient  eourus  autrefois,  duns 
une  atmosphere  tout  impntgnee  de  la  bonne  odeur  do  J  i.' bus -Christ.  Chaqao 
nouvelle  recrue  etait  reyue  comnio  la  charite  ret;oit  lee  paiivrea,  uvec  plus 
d*amour  que  si  elle  cut  paye  sa  pension  et  avec  an  dt'sir  plaa  gnind  de  la 
conduire  au  bien.  On  se  privait  do  tout  pour  que  ccb  petites  orphelineH  ne 
manquassent  de  rien,  Elles  n'etaicnt  pas  Beulement,  aux  yeux  du  saint 
fondatear,  dignes  du  plus  teiidrc  intiTett  en  tant  quo  malheureuscB  et  delais- 
soey,  mjUH  ellea  lui  apparaissaient  comme  Notre-Heigneur  JeBus-ChriBt  lui- 
m^nie^  prcnant  et  acceptant  pour  Bon  propre  compto  Ic  bien  fait  a  la  demiere 
d'entro  eUes. 

**  Ainsi  commenea  la  Providence  d'Ars ;  ainsi  coramencent  toatcs  les 
teuvres  oil  Dieu  met  la  main,  humblement  et  pauvrement ;  il  semble  quo  <ie 
soit  hi  une  condition  do  leur  existence.  Cependant,  il  est  un  fonda  qui  ne 
leur  fait  jamais  defaut,  meme  a  leur  debut :  ce  sont  lea  pan\Tes.  C'est  la, 
il  est  vrai,  une  riehesse,  car  a  peine  ie  premier  pau\Te  est-il  entre  dans  une 
maison,  que  les  difficultes  disparaiasent  et  les  ressources  arriveut :  on  dirait 
que  la  Providence  y  est  entree  kut  ses  pas.  On  cut  heu  de  le  remarquer 
dans  Foeuvro  du  Cum  d'Ai's.  Pendant  un  quart  de  siecle  cette  ceuvre  e'est 
soutenne  sans  appui  visible,  sans  budget,  sans  revcnus,  saua  capitaux,  avoc 
des  depenscB  annuelles  do  6  a  7,000  francs,     Ce  fui  a  cette  occasion  que 
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M.  Yiaimey  eonmieii^  d*avoir  snr  les  fcnids  secret  de  Im  Providenee  le  credit 
omrert,  qni  Im  permit  de  realiser  tout  ce  qii*il  voofait  dans  la  suite.  H  tron- 
vait  des  banqoiers  la  oa  la  Providence  a  des  mandataires.  Anssitot  qn'il 
ayait  im  pen  d'argent,  vite  il  achetait  dn  ble,  da  vin,  da  bois,  et  le  reste 
▼enatt  de  loi-meme/* 

For  all  details  (and  some  of  tliem  are  of  great  interest)  we  must 
again  refer  to  the  biography  itselfl  But  we  cannot  altogether  pass 
over  the  course  taken  with  the  poor  girls : — 

«  Qoand  eUes  avaient  passe,  dans  ce  noTiciat,  one  periode  d'annees  plus 
on  moins  longae,  soiyant  les  besoins  de  leor  intelligence  et  de  leor  coeor,  on 
leor  cherchait  one  condition.  La  plopart  etaient  placees  chez  des  maitres 
choisis  avec  discemement  et  connos  pour  lenrs  bons  principes.  Les  plos 
jeones  n*allaient  aa  service  qae  Tete ;  I'hiver,  elles  revenaient  a  la  Proridmce 
poor  b'j  reposer,  s'y  retremper,  y  achever  de  se  premonir  contre  les  dangers 
da  monde  et  y  deposer  la  roaille  qni  s*etait  attachee  a  leor  conscience. 
Enfin,  vers  I'age  de  dix-neof  ans,  poor  Tordinaire,  elles  etaient  definitive- 
ment  rendnes  a  la  societe.  Qoand,  dans  les  maisons  chretiennes,  on  avait 
besoin  de  domestiqnes,  on  savait  ou  les  troaver.  De  temps  en  temps,  ces 
filles  obtenaient  la  permission  de  venir  revoir  leor  bienlaitear.  G*etait  poor 
elles  comme  poor  loi  nn  jonr  de  fete.  H  les  exhortait,  les  enconrageait,  les 
renvoyait  contentes  et  affermies  dans  la  resolution  d'etre  a  Dien  et  de  le 
servir  avec  on  redoablement  d*amoar  et  de  fidelite. 

**  Si  qnelqaes-nnes  temoignaient  le  desir  de  se  consacrer  an  Seigneor, 
M.  Yianney  faisait  choix  de  la  congregation  oii  il  les  croyait  appelees  a  se 
sanctifier  ;  il  leor  foomissait,  de  ses  deniers  on  de  ceox  qne  la  Providence 
loi  envoyait,  leor  dot,  leor  tronsseaa,  leors  frais  de  ronte,  d*installation  et 
de  noviciat.  Poor  celles  qoi  songeaient  a  se  marier,  il  les  faisait  entrer 
dans  one  famille  chretienne,  leor  tenait  lien  de  pere  et  en  remplissait  les 
devoirs  jasqn'a  la  fin.  Elles  fondaient  one  maison,  elevaient  leors  enfants 
dans  la  crainte  de  Dieo  et  dans  Testime  de  la  sainte  paovrete,  qo*on  leor 
avait  appris  a  aimer  et  a  pratiqoer." 

"  L'instroction,  sans  cesser  d'etre  elementaire,  y  etait  solide.  Les  enfants 
savaient  bien  ce  qo'elles  savaient.  On  leor  apprenait,  soivant  leor  aptitode 
et  le  besoin  probable  qo'elles  en  aoraient,  a  lire,  a  ecrire,  a  coodre  et  a 
tricoter.  Mettant  de  cote  les  choses  dont  elles  n'avaient  qoe  faire,  on  ne 
leor  laissait  rien  ignorer  de  ce  qoi  poovait,  en  donnant  des  pensees  reli- 
gieoses  a  leor  intelligence  et  de  saines  emotions  a  leor  cceor,  preparer 
leor  bonheor  a  venir  et  la  prosperite  des  maisons  qo' elles  aoraient  plos  tard 
a  dinger. 

**  En  toote  cbose,  le  cote  exterieor  et  porement  reglementaire,  regarde 
comme  si  important  a  notre  epoqoe,  avait  ete  neglige.  La  Providence  a  ses 
voies,  qoi  different  on  peo  des  methodes  officielles.  II  n'y  avait  pas  d'oni- 
forme  ;  les  jeones  filles  restaient  dans  le  costome  qo'elles  avaient  apporte 
en  entrant.  On  ne  donnait  rien  a  Tostentation.  La  pensee  de  Tunique 
N^CESSAi^E  etait  rendoe  plos  sensible  par  le  mepris  des  soperfloites  vaines, 
et  par  Tignorance  absoloe  des  pratiqoes  de  la  vie  commode.  On  mangeait 
da  pain  noir ;  on  donnait  sor  la  dore." 

X.  To  the  establishment  of  the  "  Providence "  were  owing  the 
"  cat^chismes,"  which  for  more  than  thirty  years  attracted  multitudes, 
and  made  so  great  a  part  of  the  reputation  of  the  Cur^  d'Ars.  At 
the  time  of  the  Angelus,  after  the  dinner  of  the  establishment,  as 
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soon  as  the  one  public  room  was  cleared,  M,  Vianney  appeared,  seated 

himself  at  a  table,  bis  little  audience  gathered  round  hinij  and  spoke 
to  them  for  an  hour.  The  description  of  thefie  "  cateehiamea "  is 
curious  :— 

•'  Le  principal  objet  de  cette  predication  familiero,  outre  renseiguemeut 
des  premieres  veritrs  de  la  foi,  etait  d'inspirer  a  ces  enfants  une  vive  hor- 
reur  ilii  mal  et  la  crainte  des  jugements  do  Diou.  L'austere  catt  ctiiisto  faisait 
dans  sa  dogmatiqiio  une  large  place  aux  dumous,  a  qui  il  attribuait,  comme 
touB  Ics  docteure  Aq  T^glise,  uiie  part  immense  dans  les  maux  qui  affligent 
le  monde.  II  ne  craignait  pas  d'empninter  aux  anciennes  legendes  les 
histoires  les  pins  lerribles,  de  maniere  quclquefois  a  glacer  d't'pouvante  son 
jenne  auditoiro- 

•'  Cbaque  jonr,  un  nombre  croissant  d'etrangers  venaient  se  joindre  a  la 
portion  stable  de  rassistanco.  Tons  tcontfiient  cette  parole  etrange  avec 
une  religienso  attention^  mi  grand  contentement  et  un  sensible  profit  pour 
leurs  ames,  C'etait  un  genre  d'eloqiience  tout  k  fait  a  part,  qui  saisissait 
fortement  les  esprita  et  s'emparait  immtediatement  des  ca3m"s.  Citait  TJEvan- 
gile  avec  ses  paraboles,  ses  comparaiaons  et  ce  caract*!Te  unique  et  admirable 
de  suflire  aux  contemplations  des  plus  hautes  intelbgencea  et  d'etre  en 
mtme  temps  accessible  a  Tadoration  des  ames  les  plus  simples.  H  etait  des 
lors  trea-difficLle  de  fixer  par  recriture  les  verites  que  le  Cui'ti  d'Ars  pre- 
chait,  tant  ellea  etaient  saintes  et  d'un  ordro  elevo,  tant  elles  s'eloignaient 
de  la  maniere  ordinaire  de  penser  et  de  dire.  On  sortait  de  ces  entretiens, 
le  ccem*  plein,  rame  attendrio.  On  se  promottait  d'etre  fidele  a  rovenir  le 
lemlemoiu  gouter  encore  cette  celeste  nonrriture." 

XT.  The  next  portion  of  the  biography,  extending  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  '*  Providence  "  in  1825^  to  its  suppression  in  1847, 
opens  for  us  rather  forbiddingly : — 

*'  Kons  voici  arrive  au  point  do  notre  Mstoire,  ou  elle  s'illlnminG  d'eclaira 
et  de  prodigeg.  C^est  k  pai'tir  do  retablissement  de  sa  Pnjtiih'im'f  qu^avec 
le  bruit  qui  se  fait  autour  dc  son  nom,  le  cone  ours  qui  se  forme  autour  de 
sa  personne,  le  rayonnement  de  saintctt-  qui  en  jaDlit,  eomm€nee,  a  propre- 
ment  parler,  la  vie  miraculeuse  du  Cure  d'Ars.  Jueque-la,  on  voyait  en 
lui  le  pretre  pieux,  mortifie,  doux,  bumble,  charitable,  on  n'avait  pas  encore 
ete  firappe,  comme  on  1©  fut  des  lors,  de  ce  quelque  chose  de  singuher  et 
d'incomparable,  qui  est  le  saint." 

Wc  can  only  venture  upon  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  contcnta 
of  this  portion.  Of  all  the  book,  it  is  that  which  the  least  bespeaks 
our  symputhics.  IToliness  is  not  for  us,  any  more  than  it  was  for  St. 
Paul,  the  result  of  strange  and  unnatural  habits  of  life.  Still,  let  ua 
not  judge  the  Cure  d'Ara,  nor  the  many  who  have  practised  self- 
denial  after  his  fashion.  None  of  us  can  help  hoooui'ing  the  motive 
which  led  him  to  the  practices  here  detailed,  at  bowever  little  we  may 
appreciate  their  intrinsic  value.  Let  not  our  want  of  sympathy  with 
them  prevent  our  admiring  the  deep  and  earnest  self-denial  which 
prompted  them.  We  read  how,  at  all  times,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  even  to  take  any  meal ; 
how,  whenever  new  clothes  were  procured  for  him,  he  gave  them* 
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garmeni  ^SfUet  gomftent^  to  liifl  poor;  kow  pillow,  bed,  maltrttSy  all 
went  the  flmc  war,  and  at  last  he  gave  np  hia  cbasiber  and  ky 
In  an  onthonse ;  how  he  changod  his  good  bread  for  the  eontenta 
of  the  beggars'  wallets;  how  one  or  two  potatoes,  boiled  plain* 
cxx)]ced  by  himaelft  and  taken  at  irregular  tima^  were  all  that  he  eTer 
allowed  himself  for  noumbment.  Sometimea  a  dadi  of  the  liidicrona 
mixes  in  the  narratiye.  "  They  saj,  M  le  Cure/*  once  remarked  his 
assistant  to  him,  "  that  at  one  period  of  your  life  you  easily  passed 
eight  days  without  eating/'  "Xo,  no,  my  friend,"  answered 
the  good  cur^  *'  it  is  an  exaggeration  ;  the  most  I  ever  did  was 
U^  pass  a  week  with  but  three  meals.''  Another  time  his  faithful 
bonaekecper,  Claudine  R^nard,  on  taking  her  cow  to  feed  in 
his  neglected  garden,  found  him  eating  a  handful  of  grass.  "  TFell, 
M.  Ic  Cure,"  said  she,  "  so  you  are  eating  grasd ! "  **  True,  my  good 
mother  Rtnard,"  answered  he  with  a  smile  ;  "  it  is  an  experiment  I 
am  making,  but  it  doesn't  agree  with  me." 

On  being  pressed  to  take  more  nourishment,  and  told  he  could  not 
possibly  lire  if  he  went  on  at  this  rate,  ho  said  gaily,  *'  Truly,  what 
says  our  Lord  ?  '  I  haTe  other  nourishment — ^to  do  the  will  of  my 
Father,  who  hath  sent  me,^  "  and  added : — 

'<  *  J*ai  an  bon  cadarrr  ;  je  suis  dor.  Apres  qus  j*ai  mange  a*impoite 
quoi,  on  que  j'ai  donni  deux  heiires,  je  peax  recoimneixcer.  Quand  on  a 
domie  qaolqae  chose  a  nn  chcva],  il  se  remet  a  trotter  comme  si  do  rien 
n'lrtait ;  et  le  cheral  ne  se  conche  prcsque  jamais.'  " 

But  such  a  mode  of  living  could  not  but  tell  upon  his  strength. 
Some  days  he  could  hardly  speak,  and  could  not  be  heard  during  the 
aaerad  olBees.  His  good  friend  at  the  ehitcau,  and  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  at  her  instigation,  tried  to  interfere,  but  in  vain.  On 
one  occasion  only  did  he  deviate  from  hia  aiiaterity ;  when  any  of  his 
odIeagiieB  in  the  priesthood,  or  of  his  relations,  came  to  visit  him. 
Then  he  would  send  up  to  the  chiteau  and  get  them  a  comfortable 
dinner,  or  if  too  late  in  the  day  for  that,  get  Hademoiselle  Pignaut 
or  Claudine  E^nard  to  prepare  it  in  hi^  own  kitchen. 

XII.  Such  was  the  man  :  utterly  and  cheerfully  regardless  of  self, 
strange  and  bizarre  in  hli  habits  of  self-denial,  uncouth  and  even 
laughable  in  his  api^earance.  It  would  have  been  stranger  still,  had 
there  not  bee^i  a  deeper  enthusiasm  from  which  all  these  unusual 
energies  were  fed.  Like  many  others  of  hiti  sort  under  all  beliefs, 
the  good  Cur^  d'Ars  lived  in  the  supernatural  world.  For  him,  thoae 
matters  which  soberer  men  have  relegated  into  the  realm  of  intellect, 
lived,  and  moved,  and  spoke  in  the  objective  £eld  of  ^-iew  of  hia 
aemses.  So  that  the  hc^uling  of  the  next  chapter,  "  Comment  M, 
Vianncy  fut  persecute  par  les  demons,"  need  not  surprise  us.  An 
attenuated  body  and  a  fervent  spirit,  for  himself — a  chronic  state  of 
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supernatural  excitement  induced  by  his  influence  on  others — these, 
to  an  unbiassed  critic  of  his  biography,  are  ample  materials  for  the 
objcctivisation,  for  him&elf  and  others,  of  the  prodigies  here  recounted. 
\Vc  do  not,  for  our  part,  believe  in  his  wishing,  or  in  his  "  compurga- 
tors "  wishing,  in  the  least  degree  to  deceive.  We  regard  the  Cur^ 
d*Ars  as  having  been  about  aa  good  a  man  as  could  be,  and  his  wit- 
nesses as  thoroughly  simple  and  truthful.  To  us  scepticism  affects 
not  the  probity  of  the  narrators,  but  the  objectivity  of  the  thing  told. 
With  Coleridge,  we  reply  to  such  histories,  when  we  are  satisfied  of 
the  veracity  of  our  narrators,  "  That  the  man  saw  the  ghost,  I  haven't 
the  slighest  doubt ;  all  I  question  is,  whether  the  ghost  was  there  to 
be  seen." 

With  these  cautions,  we  will  sum  up  the  wonderful  adventures  of 
this  curious  chapter.  They  are  full  of  horror,  of  quaintness,  even  of 
drollery.  The  poor  cur^  was  persecuted  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and 
in  all  manner  of  place* — by  demons  shouting,  clapping,  hammering 
nails  in  \m  floor,  dragging  his  funiiture  about,  knocking  at  his  door, 
talking  unknown  languages  in  his  court-yard,  taking  him  off  hia  legs 
and  whirling  Imn  in  the  ali\  Sometimes  they  insulted  and  mocked 
him:  "  Vianney  !  Vianney  !  you  eater  of  truffles,  we've  got  you  I  '* 
Sometimes  charges  of  cavalry  dashed  past  him  j  horses  were  drawn 
up  and  let  fall ;  gendarmes  in  big  boots  clumped  about  his  i-oom  ; 
infinite  flocks  of  sheep  trotted  over  his  head  Of  course,  others 
besides  himself  became  testimony  for  these  unearthly  incidents.  His 
brother  clergy  were  sceptical,  and  said  to  him»  "  Allons,  allons,  cher 
cure,  faites  comme  les  autres  :  nourissez-vous  mieux ;  c'est  le  mojem 
de  faire  finir  avec  toutes  ces  diableries."  Sometimes  they  took  even 
a  severer  tone,  and  treated  the  poor  cur^  as  a  visionary  and  a  maniac. 
Once,  a  party  sleeping  at  the  parsonage  were  frightened  out  of  their 
wits  by  the  noises  in  the  night,  rushed  to  his  room,  and  found  him 
quietly  asleep.  "  *  Levez-vous,'  lui  crio-t-on,  *  la  cure  va  tomber  \ ' 
*  Oh!  je  sais  bien  ce  qu'est,'  r^pondit  il,  en  souriant.  *  II  faut  aller 
vous  coucher :  0.  n'y  a  ricn  d  crtiindrc.'  ** 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  attacks^  of  the  demons  became  loss 
frequent  and  less  violent,  and  during  the  last  six  months  they  c« 
altogether. 

XIIT.  ilnother,  and  very  interesting  portion  of  the  biography  of  ^ 
M.  Vianney,  consists  of  "  Ses  Contradictions ;  "  the  strong  opposition 
he  met  with  from  his  brother  clergy  and  others ;  how  he  bore  it ;  how 
he  overcame  it  by  gentleness,  by  returning  good  for  evil,  by  wonder- 
fid  humility  in  his  opinion  of  himself.  One  or  two  of  these  instances 
may  be  mentioned.  One  day  he  received  a  letter  beginmng^  thus : — - 
*■*"  Monsieur  le  cur^,  quand  on  a  ausai  pen  de  tb^ologie  que  Toa%  on 
no  dcvrait  jamais  entrer  dans  un  conlessionah"     To  multitudes  of 
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letters  whicli  reyiled  him  eTeiy  day  lie  had  no  time  to  reply.     But 
this  time,  he  immediately  took  his  pen  and  wrote : — 

"  Qne  j'ai  de  raisons  de  yoos  aimer  \  tous  #te3  le  settl  qct  m*atbz  bdoi 
coK>nj.  Puisque  vons  etes  si  bon  et  si  charitable  que  de  dai^er  vous 
int^^resser  a  ma  panvre  ame,  aidez-moi  done  a  obt^nir  la  grace  que  je  de- 
mandc  depnis  si  longtempe,  afin  qn^etant  remplace  dans  on  poste  que  je  no 
snis  pas  digne  d*cM:cuper,  a  caose  de  mon  ignorance^  je  polsse  me  retirer 
dans  on  petit  coin  pour  y  pleorer  ma  panvre  vie.  Que  de  penitences  a 
faire !  que  de  lannes  k  repandre !  " 

A  meeting  of  priests  was  held,  and  a  resolution  taken  to  memo- 
rialize the  new  Bishop  of  Belley  against  "the  maladroit  undertakings 
and  unseasonable  zeal  of  one  of  his  cur^,  to  whom  his  own  ignorance 
and  incapacity  ought  to  have  suggested  more  prudent  and  discreet 
conduct."  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  such  representations  had 
been  made  to  his  superiors.  The  poor  cure  fully  thought  the  time 
would  come  for  his  disgrace  and  dismissal  from  his  cure.  On  one  such 
occasion  the  memorial  happened  to  fall  into  his  hands.  He  attached 
his  own  name  to  it,  and  forwarded  it  to  its  destination,  remarking, 
"  They  are  sure  to  succeed  this  time,  for  they  have  my  own  sig- 
nature." The  matter  ended  in  an  entire  justiBcation  of  M.  Vianney 
by  his  bishop,  who  visited  Ars,  first  by  his  vicars,  then  in  person, 
and  admired  all  he  saw.  The  clergy  for  the  most  part  followed ; 
and  the  most  insolent  of  his  enemies  became  his  Mends,  and  did  him 
ample  justice  in  the  end. 

XIV.  We  have  arrived  at  another  inter^ting  part  of  M.  Yianney*8 
strange  career.  Such  a  life  as  we  have  described  could  not  but  in 
the  course  of  years  affect  seriously  his  health.  He  had  a  wonderful 
constitution,  which  seemed  to  rally  ^m  attacks  of  illness,  no  one 
knew  how. 

"  *  Je  ne  me  trouble  plus  snr  sa  sante/  disait  le  medecin ;  '  eile  relevo  d^nn 
autre  que  moi,  et  quand  je  ne  peux  plus  rien,  cet  autre  pent  encor(>.  An 
moment  ou  il  semble  qu'il  va  nous  echapper,  0  reprend  soudain  et  comme 
par  encbantement  de  nouveUes  forces.^ '" 

It  was  the  beginning  of  May,  1843-  The  crowd  at  Ars  was  every 
year  greater  and  greater,  and  began  to  surpass  his  unaided  power  of 
ministration.  During  this  month  (held  especially  sacred  as  the  mois 
de  Marie)  it  was  his  practice  to  preach  every  evening.  But  on  the 
third  day  he  was  so  ill  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  pulpit  for  his 
bed,  and  grave  symptoms  soon  showed  tiiemaelTes.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  this  date : — 

"♦Ars,  6mai  laiSe 

"  '  Noti«  saint  cure  est  malade  a  nous  faire  penser  que  sa  couronno  est 

priie  et  quo  les  cienx  vont  s'ouvrir  pour  lui.     Je  ne  puis  vons  peindre  la 

eomiteniatioD  et  les  larmes  de  tonte  la  paroisse.     Des  cierg^es  briilent  «  tons 

laa  anfels,  les  ehapelets  sont  a  toutes  les  mains.     Les  premiers  jours,  on 
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flit  oblige  de  mettre  des  gardes  a  la  porte  de  la  cure,  poar  retenir  une  foul« 
mdiscretemeiit  empreasee  qui  demandait  li  In  voir  encore,  a  recevoir  unc 
deniiere  benediction.  On  ne  put  calmer  cette  ftjrveuj  qu'en  avertissaiit  du 
moment  ou  le  Saint,  se  relevant  stir  son  lit  do  douleur,  donnerait  une  bene- 
diction gentrale. 

**  *  C'est  vraknent  un  sentiment  bien  profond  et  bien  indetinissable  qiwj 
celui  qtii  remplit  nos  amcs.  Jo  comprenda  maintenant  la  tristesse  den 
apotrcs,  lorsque  ie  Seigneur  leur  annonra  qo'il  allait  los  quitter.'  " 

**  *  Du  fond  de  ma  petite  paroisse/  t-crit  a  son  tour  M.  T  Abbt*  Renard.  *j'cu8 
bientot  appris  cette  triste  uouvelle.  Je  partis  sur  Theure  mt-mo  pours  Ars, 
A  mon  arrivee,  j'eus  le  bonbeur  d^embraasor  le  saint  pretre  ;  je  lo  trouviu 
dans  un  t^l  <Hat  de  faiblesse  quo  sa  mort  mo  parut  imminente,  **Vou8 
voulez  done  nous  quitter,  monsieur  le  Cure?"  lui  dis-je  avec  emotion. — '*Je 
V0U8  iaisaerai  mon  corj>s,  et  mon  aaio  ira  la-haut,"  me  repondit-il  en  me 
montrant  le  ciel  de  Ba  main  defaillaote.  II  y  avait  dans  T expression  de  Ba 
figure  et  de  son  geetei  dans  son  regard  elevtj  vers  le  ciel,  quelque  cbose  du 
sublime  que  je  ne  saurais  rendre,  mais  qui  me  remua  profond«'meut.  Je 
D*eiis  pas  la  force  d*ajouter  un  seul  mot ;  je  sortis  le  cceur  et  les  ycux  pleios 
de  larmes> 

**  *  Partout  dans  le  village  regnait  un  mome  silence.  La  consternation 
etait  peinte  sur  tons  les  visages :  on  eut  dit  qu'il  y  avait  un  mort  dans 
chaque  maisoo.  Les  pclerins  erraient  sur  la  place  publique  et  nutour  do 
Feglise  comme  un  troupeau  sans  gardienj  les  regards  toumes  vera  lo  pres- 
bytere  poiir  ttudiwr  le  moindre  incident  et  recueillir  les  moindres  details. 
Aussitot  que  lea  gardcs-malades  paraiBsaioiit,  on  so  groupait  autour  d'eux : 
"  Comment  va  le  saint  cure  ?  comment  va  le  boa  pere  ?  '*  demandait-OD  avoc 
anxiete.'  " 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  result  of  a  consultation  of  physicians  was  so 
serious,  that  his  c43nfe88or  determined  on  the  immediate  administra- 
tion of  the  last  sacraments.  It  was  intended  not  to  have  the  bells 
rung  as  usual,  for  fear  of  increasing  the  general  sorrow.  The  sick 
man  hearing  this  intention  expressed,  turned  quickly  to  the  person 
beside  him,  "'Allez  fairo  sonuer,*  dit-il ;  *ne  faut-il  pas  quo  les 
paroiaaiens  prient  pour  leur  cure  ?  *  '* 

Two  days  after  the  ceremony  a  sudden  amulioration  took  place. 
A  letter  says  : — 

"  Voici  deux  jours  quo  les  medecius  ti*ouvent  notre  saint  curt*  beauconp 
mien.x.  Nous  jouissous  d'antant  plus  de  ce  bonbeur  que  nous  i-tions  loiu 
de  Tesperer. 

*' Le  venerable  malade  est  d'une  docUiti^  cxemplaire :  il  prend  tout  ce 
qu'on  veut  ;  hier  il  avait  recommande  qu'on  jetiit  son  bouiiloo  do  poulet, 
mius  son  confessear  etant  veuu  le  grouder,  il  le  prit  sans  mot  dire.  L'autre 
jour,  eti  voyaut  toute  la  facidte  autour  de  sou  Lit,  il  dit  en  riant :  *  Je 
soutiens  en  oe  moment  un  grand  combat.' — *  Et  coutre  qui  done,  monsieur 
le  Cure  ?  ' — ♦  Contre  quatre  medecing.  S'il  en  \ient  un  cbquieme,  je  suis 
tnort/  ' 

His  recovery,  and  his  resumption  of  his  extraordinarj'  labours^ 
rapidly  followed.  But  a  desire  of  his,  which  had  long  been  a  source 
of  apprehension  to  his  parishioners,  now  came  strongly  on  him,  and 
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became  a  grief  no  longer  future  but  present.  His  Humility  and  self- 
distrust  conspired,  with  Iiis  sense  of  feebleness  and  insufficiency  for 
his  now  overwhelming  duties,  to  make  him  long  for  solitude  and 
relief  from  work.  Added  to  this  was  the  circumstance  that  his  bishop 
had  lately  associated  with  him  the  Abb^  Raymond,  one  in  whose 
hands  he  could  leave  his  parish  without  apprehension.  His  bio- 
grapher describes  him  as  on  one  side  of  his  nature  a  cenobite,  on  the 
other  an  apostle.  These  two  elements  had  long  been  in  conflict  within 
him  ;  and  now  for  a  time  the  former  prevailed.  On  the  night  of  the 
11th  of  September,  1843,  after  having  confided  the  secret  only  to  the 
superintendent  of  his  **  Providence,"  he  left  Ars.  But  he  had  been 
overheard,  and  the  village  was  on  the  watch.  He  was  pursued,  but 
eluded  his  pursuers.  He  fled,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  his  native 
village  Dardilly.  There  he  intended  to  prepare  for  his  end,  in  the 
quiet  valley  of  Chante-Merle,  where  as  a  boy  he  had  tended  his  parent's 
flock.  As  a  letter  of  this  date  says,  "  Le  pauvre  saint  homme  esp^re 
fuir  le  concours  et  Tesp^ce  de  c^l^brit^  qui  le  poursuivait.  Son 
humility  Temp^che  de  voir  qu'il  en  sera  obs^d^,  quel  que  soit  le  lieu 
qu'il  choisisse  pour  ^tre  celui  de  sa  retraite." 

The  issue  was  that  by  order  of  his  bishop  he  returned  to  his  cure. 
The  account  of  his  arrival  is  worth  extracting : — 

"  Une  voiture  fut  bientot  prete.  On  la  prit  jusqu'a  Savigneux.  Dans 
cette  demiere  paroisse,  pendant  que  le  saint  cure  se  reposait  et  reparait  ses 
forces,  I'Abbe  Raymond  di'pecha,  a  la  hate,  sa  domestique  pour  annoncer 
aux  habitants  d'Ars  que  leur  bien-aime  pasteor  allait  leor  etre  rendu. 

"En  un  instant,  la  population  fut  sor  les  portes  et  dans  une  inexprimable 
attente.  On  allait,  on  venait,  on  se  croisait,  on  s'attroupait,  on  s'inter- 
rogeait.  *  C'est  M.  le  Cure  I  *  ce  mot  eut  bientot  fait  le  tour  du  hameau  : 
la  place  se  couvrit  de  monde ;  les  ouvricrs  qtiittaient  leur  travail ;  les 
batteurs  de  ble  jetaient  leur  fleau  ;  les  femmes  laissaient  leur  menage.  On 
avait  echelonne  sur  la  route  des  vedettes  pour  signaler  de  loin  Farrivee  du 
saint  homme,  la  foule  se  portait  de  preference  sur  tons  les  points  par  ou  on 
s'attendait  a  le  voir  paraitre.  Enfin  un  grand  cri  s'eleve  :  '  Voila  le  Saint !  * 
On  se  precipite  a  sa  rencontre  :  c'est  a  qui  Tapercevra  le  premier  ;  c'est  un 
empressement,  un  melange,  une  confusion  inouie.  On  ne  savait  expnmer 
sa  joie  que  par  des  pleurs  ;  on  se  jetait  a  genoux  devant  lui  pour  recevoir 
sa  benediction.  Plus  il  s'humiliait,  plus  les  marques  de  respect  redoublaient. 
Les  uns  lui  baisaient  les  pieds,  d'autres  cherchaient  a  toucher  sa  soutane, 
la  plupart  fondaient  en  larmes  et  se  recommandaient  a  ses  prieres.  II  fit  le 
tour  de  -sa  place,  appuye  sur  le  bras  de  M.  Raymond,  et  repandant  des 
benedictions.  Quand  il  lui  fut  possible  de  s'arracher  aux  etreintes  de  la 
foule,  il  entra  a  I'eglise  et  fit  la  priere  du  soir  devant  toute  la  paroisBe, 
trop  heureuse  de  pouvoir  encore  s'unir  a  son  pasteur  dans  un  profond 
sentiment  de  bonheur  et  de  reconnaissance." 

XV.  "We  come  now  to  the  hardest  time  in  our  good  curb's  life — 
the  suppression  of  his  "  Providence."  As  we  follow  the  biography, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  might  be  two  sides  to  this  part  of 
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the  story.       Wo   give   simply   the   facts   however,    as  related    by 
Catherino  Lassagne  herself. 

Jealousies  of  this  orphanage,  its  principles,  and  its  procerlure,  had 
long  been  rife.  **  It  had  no  certain  means  of  support :  it  kt'pt  great 
girls,  who  might  bo  maintaining  themselves,  idly  spending  their  i\u\G^^ 
in  prayers."  Ecclesiastics  objected  to  it,  as  not  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  religious  order.  Others  were  indignant  that  the  ghis  were 
not  taught  more,  All  this  disquieted  the  curt?,  and  made  hini  fear, 
in  his  humility,  that  he  was  not  acting  in  the  Hne  of  God's  wiU.  At 
last  he  detci-mincd  to  make  over  the  direction  to  the  sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  ;  and  both  parties  having  obtained  the  diocesan  authority,  the 
cession  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  vicar-gcncral  of  the  diocese, 
and  of  tbo  general  superior  of  that  order.  The  cure  felt  it  deeply  : 
but,  as  M.  Monnin  remarks,  **  A  cote  des  grands  sacrifices  il  y  a  tou- 
jours  de  grandes  benedictions."  The  orphanage  became  a  gratuitous 
school  and  pejisiontiat  under  the  good  sisters,  and  continues  to  do  its 
work ;  and  the  cure's  labours  were  transferred  to  the  pilgrims  of  Ars. 

XVL  It  is  to  these  latter  that  we  have  next  to  turn  our  attention. 
But  the  portion  of  the  subject  which  now  opens  upon  us  is  so  fidl  of 
interest  and  importance, — the  pilgrimages  themselves,-^the  r^sumi  of 
the  teaching  and  pastoral  character  of  the  cure ;  the  evening  and 
close  of  Lis  course^ — ^and  our  own  poor  estimate  of  that  course  and  its 
attendant  circumstances, — -is  ro  difficult  to  hurry  up  in  few  woidB, 
that  w*e  must  request  the  patience  of  our  readers  for  a  second  article 
on  the  Cure  d'Ajs. 

J.  ...J 
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WHEN  Conyers  Middleton,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  centurj-, 
published  his  famous  "  Letter  from  Rome,"  there  was  a  general 
outcry  on  the  part  of  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy,  then  but  a  small 
body  in  England.  It  was  pleasant  enough  for  the  wits  of  George  II.'s 
time,  when  it  was  rare  for  a  "  man  of  spirit "  to  be  seen  at  prayer, 
to  be  told  that  most  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  English,  were  but  continuations  of  the  old 
Roman  idolatry ;  the  airy  and  really  acute  clergyman  hit  the  vein 
of  many  of  the  light  thinkers  of  the  time,  probably  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  his  own  University  of  Cambridge ;  for  he  was  soon  after 
made  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  PubHc  Librarian;  but  it  was 
galling  enough  for  the  then  Httlo  band  of  Roman  Catholics  to  have 
ihe  favourite  Puritan  reproach  of  idolatrous  worship  strengthened 
by  the  authority  of  a  popular  wit  and  savant.  The  author  of  the 
** Popish  Book"  entitled  "The  Catholic  Christian  Instructed,"  in 
which  a  confutation  of  the  "  Letter  "  was  attempted,  probably  was  n 
faithful  representative  of  the  desire  of  the  Reman  Catholics  generally 
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to  be  freed  from  tiie  suapieion  of  fuUowing  in   their  worship  the 
coreraonies  of  heathendom. 

The  autlior  of  the  "  Catholic  Christian  '*  was  perhaps  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  great  works  on  ecclesiastical  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  had  already  been  written  by  members  of  his  own 
eomiiumion,  or  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  so  empbati- 
eally  to  deny  the  heathen  origin  of  some  well-known  observances. 
But  though  learned  antiquarians  and  ritualists  had  noticed  the 
curious  conformity  of  some  of  the  rites  of  Christian  Rome  with  those 
of  pa^an  Home,  the  general  feelin*;,  both  of  most  Romans  and  some 
Anglicans,  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  deri\ing  from  paganism 
cercTuoiiie^  which  had  been  generally  adopted  in  the  Christian  Church. 
This  feeliJig  has  to  a  ver>'  great  extent  passed  away ;  men  are  able 
to  discuss  calmly,  and  with  reference  simply  to  evidence,  the  Hebrew 
or  pagan  origin  of  Christian  ceremonies.  For  ioRtance,  in  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  "  Kirchcn-Lcxicon,"  which  represents  the  views  of 
the  orthodox  yet  liberal  party  of  Dollinger  and  Hefele,  we  find  the 
development  of  Christian  worship  thus  described : — 

"  Christian  worsbip  received  its  funthimentala  or  essential  ingredients  from 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  by  whom  at  the  same  time  the  Old  Testament 
,«iicriticiul  worship,  with  the  rest  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  abrogated ;  not 
'that  the  Jewish  furras  of  worship  were  without  influence  on  the  fomiatiou 
and  development  of  the  Chrisliaiu  the  contrary  t-ould  not  fail  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  Old  Covenant  forms  historically  the  introduction  to  the  New, 
luid  the  two  exercised  a  reciprocal  influence.  Even  from  heathendom 
Christian  worship  may  have  adopted  some  forms,  such,  that  is,  as  rest  upon 
purely  human  and  natural  principles  ;  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  it  had 
but  to  give  them  a  Cliristiim  sense,  a  Christian  application.  Even  though 
the  form  of  -worahip  ordained  hy  Christ  and  the  Apostles  contained  all 
essentials,  it  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  bo  fully  stamped  and 
[moolded  in  extcmali*  during  the  Apostolic  age.  .  *  .  Worship  was  to 
receive  fuller  development  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  this  development 
was  to  he  retaliated  hy  external  circumstances.  ...  It  was  carried  on 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  less  by  express 
enactments  than  by  spontaneous  action,  so  that  it  sprang  from  the  needd  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  hfe."^' 

This  Rooms  a  fair  statement  of  the  principles  under  whieh  the 
worship  of  the  Christian  Chureh  develope<l  itself  from  the  simple 
ser^'ico  of  an  **  upper  room  "  in  Jerusalem  or  Antioch  into  the  stately 
rites  of  3Ioscow  or  Home, 

Incense  and  lights  are  two  of  the  concomitants  of  divine  service 
over  a  large  part  of  Christendom,  and  their  re-appearaneo  in  several 
English  ehurehes  of  late  years  has  brought  them  frequently  into 
discussion.  It  may,  therefore,  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
trace,  so  far  as  our  materials  will  permit,  the  history  of  their  intro- 

'  Wetter  and  Weltc's  "  Kirchcn^Lcaicon,"  ii.  ^37 ;  *.r,  "  Cullua.*'    . 
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duction  into,   and  employment   in,  the  services   of  the   Christian 
Church. 

With  regard  to  incense,  it  is,  we  helieve,  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  say,  with  Cardinal  Bone,*  that  the  use  of  incense  was  so  constant 
among  all  races,  however  harharons,  that  without  frankincense  or 
some  sweet-smelling  iumigation,  they  hardly  thought  a  sacrifice  duly 
performed.  In  the  dawn  of  history  we  find  that  the  Egyptians 
burned  some  kind  of  sweet-smelling  gum  or  twig  in  honour  of  their 
deities;  and  in  the  Scripture  records,  we  are  told  that  Solomon's 
**  strange  wives  "  used  inceiise  as  a  part  of  their  idolatrous  worship. f 
Huldah  the  Prophetess,  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  declared  that  the  Lord 
would  bring  evil  upon  Jerusalem,  because  the  inhabitants  had  burnt 
incense  to  other  gods ;  and  Josiah  put  down  the  idolatrous  priests, 
whom  the  kings  of  Judah  had  ordained  to  bum  incense  in  the  high 
places  in  the  cities  of  Judah.J  Jeremiah  laments  over  those  who 
burned  incense  to  other  gods ;  Isaiah  over  those  who  "  provoked 
the  Lord  to  anger,  and  burned  incense  upon  altars  of  brick ;  and 
Ezekiel  is  grieved  at  those  who  "  oflfered  sweet  savour  to  all  their 
idols"  upon  the  tops  of  mountains  and  luider  every  green  tree.| 
Such  was  the  use  of  the  ''  sweet  savour  **  of  frankincense  in  the  false 
worship  of  a  Semitic  race.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  Arj-an  races,  we 
find  that  the  burning  of  perfumes  has  formed  part  of  the  ceremonies 
of  Hindooism,  whether  under  Brahmamsm  or  Buddhism,  from  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  In  Homer,  Hector  desires  the  Trojan  Queen 
to  approach  the  Temple  of  Athene  with  incense,  and  the  altar  is 
constantly  spoken  of  as  "  fragrant  with  incense."  ||  Herodotus 
(6,  97)  tells  us  that  Datis  offered  three  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
frankincense  in  honour  of  the  twin  gods  of  Delos ;  and  Empedocles^ 
speaks  of  appeasing  the  Cyprian  goddess  by  offerings  of  untainted 
myrrh.  Nor  was  the  religious  use  of  sweet  odours  less  frequent 
with  the  Homans.  In  Virgil's  great  poem  the  altars  of  Yenus  glow 
with  frankincense,  and  a  frequent  epithet  of  the  altar  is  "  turicrema," 
incense-consmning.**  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  ;  for 
the  constant  recurrence  of  frankincense  in  the  Roman  poets,  in  con- 
nexion with  religious  ceremonies,  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  notoriety. 
Incense  was  burnt  upon  altars ;  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  addi- 
tion to  animal  sacrifices ;  it  was  swung  in  censers,  not  only  in  pro- 
cessions in  honour  of  the  gods,  but  in  the  processions  of  princes ;  and 
sometimes  on  such  occasions  altars  of  incense  were  erected  in  the 

♦  Quoted  in  Krazer,  "  De  Liturgiis,"  p.  223.  f  1  Kings  xi.  8. 

X  2  Kings  xxii.  17  ;  xxiii.  6.  §  Jer.  i.  16  ;  Isa.  Ixv.  3 ;  Ezek.  vi.  13. 

y  B.,  6,  270;  8,  48,  etc. 

IT  Empedodes,  the  philosophic  poet,  310  (Ed.  Sturz).     Compare  Pindar,  Fragm.  95. 

♦•  Virgil,  -aSneid,  i.  417  ;  4,  463. 
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'streets.     It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  when  the  Homan  emperor* 
came  to  be  deified,  incense  was  offered  before  their  statues. 

Undei-  the  Moi<aie  law  it  was  an  especial  characteristic  of  the 
priestly  tribe,  that  it  was  chosen  from  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
to  offer  upon  the  altar,  to  bum  incense^  to  wear  an  ephod  before  the 
Lord.*  Minute  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  incense  are  given 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus ;  f  it  was  to  be  burned  with  the  "  meat-oifer- 
ing  "  of  floui-  and  oil ;  J  it  was  to  send  up  its  8wcet  odours  from  the 
idtar  of  incense  in  the  Tabernacle — as  afterwards  in  the  Temple — at 
the  lighting  of  tbo  lamps  in  the  evening  and  at  the  trimming  of  the 
lamps  in  the  morning ;  §  and  on  tlie  Great  Day  of  Atonement  the 
high-priest  was  to  take  **  sweet  incense  beaten  small/'  and  put  it 
npon  the  fire  before  the  Lord,  "  that  the  cloud  of  the  incense  may 
cover  the  mercy-seat  that  is  upon  the  testimony,  that  he  die  not.*'|| 
Many  minute  directions  or  "  rubrics  "  were  ndded  U>  the  simple  com- 
mands of  the  Pentateuch  in  later  times,  as  may  be  seen  in  Lightfoot's 
•*  Treatise  on  the  Temple- Ser\'ice  ;  "  but  these  ai*e  the  uses  of  incense 
directly  prescribed  \xi  the  old  law.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  incense  is 
nowhere  in  the  Mosaic  law  commanded  to  be  used  with  animal  sacri  • 
lices — a  circumstance  which  constitutes  an  essential  point  of  difference 
between  the  Ilebrew  and  the  Gentile  use  of  incense. 

To  the  question,  when  and  whence  was  incense  inti-oducod  into  the 
6er\aces  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  cannot  give  a  very  conclusive 
reply.  8ome  generations  buck,  even  writers  so  learned  and  able  as 
Bellarmine  and  Bona  contended  that  its  use  was  on  Apostolic  tradi- 
tion, and  was,  in  fact,  an  inheritance  from  the  Jewish  Church  ;  the 
'*  sweet  savour/'  which  had  ceased  in  Jcnisalera  when  the  Temple 
was  destroyed,  was,  they  thought,  continued  in  the  new  Temple  in 
which  Christ  was  pleased  to  dwell.  But  the  influence  of  a  more 
critical  age  has  shaken  this  opinion,  and  Binterini  and  Liift  are  very 
much  less  confident  of  the  primitive  antiquity  of  the  use  of  incense 
than  their  predecessors  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  its  employment  in 
Christian  worship  before  the  fourth  century;  while,  on  the  othei- 
hand,  expressions  are  found  in  writers  of  the  second  century'  which 
seem  conclusive  against  the  opinion  of  Bellarmine  and  Bona.  Athena- 
goraa,  the  Christian  apologist,  writing  about  170  a.d.,  declares  that 
•*  God,  who  is  nimsclf  the  perfect  fragrance,  needs  not  nor  requires 
the  fragrance  of  incense-burning  "^i  —  words  which  he  would  hardly 
have  used  if  the  fumes  of  incense  filled  the  Christian  sanctuary ; 
indeed^  bis  argument  requires  us  to  suppose  that  Christians  did  not 
offer  incense,  and  heathens  did.     Tertullion  (about  200  a.d.)  says 


•  Dcut.  xxxiii.  10 
%  Lerit  u.  I— lU. 


1  Bum.  ii  28 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  18. 
f  Kxod.  XXX,  7.  8. 
H  Legaiio  pro  Chrijstiania,  c.  13. 


t  Exod.  ixx.  Z\. 
SI  Le^-it  xvi  12,  13. 
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that  Christians,  praying  for  the  Emperor  offered  not  a  poor  penny- 
worth ui'  frankincense,  but  a  nobler  sacrifice  of  prayer  from  a  pure 
heart:  and  afj;ain,  he  says*  in  so  miiny  words,  that  Christians  bought 
no  frankincense,  though  they  were  better  custoraera  to  the  Arabians 
for  the  cosily  gums  and  spices  with  which  they  embalmed  their  dead, 
than  the  heathen  were  for  frankincense.*  And  again  ho  says,  that 
though  he  might  burn  the  Sabsran  spices  in  a  place  where  there  wqs 
an  unpleasant  smeO,  he  never  used  them  as  the  heathen  did»  before 
their  idols  ;  f  that  is  (us  wo  ujiderstand  him),  he  did  not  use  them  in 
wonhip.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian's  contemporaryj  **  alle- 
gorises the  whole  notion  of  incense,  and  appears  to  know  it  only  as  a 
mystical  type."  J  Amobius,  another  apologist,  about  the  year  29G, 
speaks  of  the  heathen  use  of  incense,  which  even  with  them  {he 
says)  was  not  a  primaeval  custom,  in  terms  which  imply  that  he 
m  defending  the  ChrUtian  omission  of  this  practice.  ^  Nor  is 
incense  mentioned  by  the  earliest  of  those  writers  who  profess  to 
describe  Christian  worship.  Justin  Martyr  says  nothing  of  it;  and 
if  it  was  used  he  could  hardly  have  omitted  to  mention  it^  for  he 
professes  his  intention  to  a  give  a  frank  and  full  narrative. ]|  Incense 
is  never  mentioned  in  the  directions  for  public  worship  which  form 
part  of  the  so-called  *•  Apostolical  Constitutions/*  and  one  remark- 
able passage  in  the  seventh  Ix^ok  %  seems  hardly  compatible  with  the 
xise  of  mairria!  incense.  Nor  does  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  mention  incense 
in  the  lecture  in  which  he  describes  the  di\'iue  service  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  were  about  to  be  admitted  to  the  IToly  Com- 
munion. 

If  this  were  all  the  evidencoj  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  use  of 
incense  was  not  introduced  into  the  services  of  the  Church  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century.     But  this  is  not  all ;  some  evidence  is  pro- 


•  **  Apologetit;iis,"  cc.  30  and  42.  The  latter  passage  nine,  "Thura  piano  nonemimue; 
si  Arabim  quonmtur,  ecient  Subwi  pluris  et  carioria  buus  merceA  Cluiatiania  aepeliendw 
profligflxi  quam  diiH  fumigandia,"  Uf  thiii  Dr.  Ltttledalc  "finds"  a  Taiious  reading, 
"  Thiira  plane  no^  emimua.  Si  Arabitc  qufrruntur ;  '*  and  he  txianalatca  the  latter  sen t€'nc<*, 
"  If  Arabia  be  t/urntiortrd  I  '*  Dr.  Littlediile  aaya  that  he  fomid  this  **  without  surprise  " 
(♦*  InceniKJ,"  p.  13) ;  moat  Bchokrs  would  have  beon  v»?r>'  much  Rurpriaed  indeed  ut  auch 
a  phraso  as  *'  Si  Arabiju  quff^runtur,"  in  the  ernae  which  the  learned  Doctor  atlributea 
to  it.  Tho  emendation  is  perfptntly  ^jatnitous ;  and  tho  '*  non "  ia  supported  by  th« 
eorreBponding  negativee  iu  seTeral  iMiralloI  sentences. 

t  "  De  Corona  Militia,"  c.  10. 

I  "  Inceii'*!?/*  p.  13.  Dr.  Littledalo  urges,  in  extenuation  of  this  passage^  that  Clement 
aJiKt  explaiDS  the  iliristinn  nltar  to  bo  a  righteous  soal,  which  inteq>rei<»li<Tn  (he  nays) 
**  does  not  in  the  very  leaet  disprovo  the  existence  of  a  well-rocogniaed  pit-ce  of  Church 
furniture  in  his  day,"  It  dck'fl  not  disprove  it  if  there  ia  positive  eTidenco  jpfrow^^rw  ; 
but  it  ahows  that  Cltmatt  did  not  rrgard  the  Lord's  Table  aa  an  nitar^  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  whatever  hia  contempormica  did. 

4  "  Adversus  Genton,*'  bk.  vii.  c.  26,  ||  S^e  "Apologia,"  i.  c.  €1. 

If  Boole  vii.  ch»  xxjtiii,  §  I.    A  passage  in  the  setottd  book  will  be  noticed  presently* 
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duced  on  the  other  side.  Hippol^^us,  Bishop  of  Portus  in  the  first 
half  of  the  third  ccntiuy,  writes,  in  his  appaUing:  picture  of  the 
terrors  of  the  latter  days,  *'The  churches  too  niouni  with  a  mighty 
sorrow,  betrauso  neither  oblation  nor  incense-burning  (cv^tiaiia)  is 
accomplished,  nor  service  well-pleasing  to  God.*'  •  Now,  even  if  the 
passage  be  genuine,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  thai  it  is  not  an 
instance  of  the  description  of  Christian  things  under  Hebrew  in)agery 
— a  kind  of  metaphor  which  Hippolytns  not  seldom  uses.  But  it  is 
not  unquestioned  ;  it  is  not  found  in  the  text  as  given  by  Combefia 
in  his  **  Auetarium,'*  and  the  best  investigators  of  Christian  anti- 
quities, Homanist  and  Protestant,  cither  formally  deny  it8  authority 
or  pass  it  over  in  silence.  The  so-called  "  Constitutions  of  the 
Apostles  "  make  their  earliest  appearance  in  history  in  the  fourth 
erntury,  and  the  first  six  books  at  least  were  probably  drawn  up  in 
tlie  latter  |>art  of  the  third.  In  the  second  book,  which  relates  to  the 
various  orders  in  the  Church,  wo  read :  **  Let  the  widows  and 
orphans  be  accounted  among  you  after  the  manner  of  an  altar 
(cw<ria<Trijp/ov).  and  the  \nrgins  after  the  manner  of  the  incense 
(2u/iti(i;iaroc).'*  f  But  this  passage,  which  is  quoted  to  prove  the 
Christian  use  of  incense  in  the  the  tlvird  centurVi  seems  to  prove  the 
verj^  reverse.  The  author  of  the  **  Constitutions "  seems  to  say, 
"  The  widows  and  virgins  who  serve  the  Church,  with  their  prayers 
and  aims  mirl  good  deeds,  are  the  altar  and  the  incense  of  the 
Christian  sanctuary ;  let  them  receive  due  honour."  And  it  has 
already  been  noticed  that  nothing  is  said  of  incense  in  the  liturgical 
directions  of  the  fifjhth  book,  thont^h  they  are  minute  enough  to 
include  the  feather-fan  (fniTtcto%')  with  which  the  deacons  were  to  drive 
away  flies  from  the  wine  on  the  Holy  Table. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  hardly  meet  with  trustworthy  evidence  of 
the  use  of  incense  in  churches  before  the  fourth  century.  Then, 
when  the  Church  came  forth  from  the  catacombs  and  expanded  under 
the  patronage  of  Christian  cmi>crors,  the  services  of  the  Christians 
assumed  a  splendour  outlying  that  of  the  heathen  temples  in  their 
best  estate.  Rich  vestments,  altars  adorned  with  precious  atones, 
crosses,  and  lamps  of  gold  and  silver,  costly  thuribles  sending  forth 
clouds  of  sweet  incense,  were  among  the  appliances  of  Christian 
worship  when  it  no  longer  courted  concealment.  From  this  point, 
evidence  becomes  tolerably  abimdant,  both  in  East  and  West. 
Ephrnem  the  Syrian  (about  370)  begs  his  friends  not  to  buiy  him 
with  sweet  odours,  but  to  offer  frankincense  in  the  sanctuary.  "  Follow 
me,"  he  says,  *' to  the  tomb  with  your  prayers,  sweet  odours  offer  to 

•  •*  De  Consunimuttono  2lt«ndi/'  <\  34. 

t  Ch*  xxvi.  ^  .5.  Th©  wortbof  the  common  ttsxt,  "row  i^tnartipiov  rtnfiiftr^mvav  ro«/' 
are  not  futmd  in  the  Vienoa  MSS^j  Afid  nro  perhaps  an  interpotatioti. 
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God."*  The  thixd  of  the  ao-called  ''Apostolical  Canons'' — a  coUectioii 
not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fourth  centmyt — ^forbids  anjrthing- 
to  be  broo^t  into  the  sanctnarj  but  oil  for  the  lamp  and  incense 
{cvftiafia)  at  the  time  of  the  holy  oblation.  St.  Ambrose,  commenting- 
on  the  appearance  of  the  angel  Gabriel^  to  Zaccbarias  (St.  Luke  L  11), 
prays,  "  May  an  angel  stand  by  oar  side  too,  aye,  and  give  himself  to 
oar  sight,  as  we  cense  the  altar  (nobis  adolentibus  altaria)  and  offer 
the  sacrifice."  This  passage  is,  we  think,  to  be  taken  literally,  even 
though  the  pseudo-Ambrosius  (probably  of  somewhat  later  date),  in 
the  treatise  on  the  Sacraments  (iv.  4),  teUs  us  that  a  congregation 
free  from  transgression  and  sin  u  the  sweet  incense  of  the  new 
Tabernacle.  From  this  point  it  is  needless,  though  it  would  be  easy, 
to  multiply  quotations,  for  we  have  reached  the  age  of  Liturgies 
still  extant ;  and,  as  Cardinal  Bona  remarks,  nothing  is  more  con- 
stantly prescribed  in  Liturgies  than  the  use  of  frankincense  and  sweet 
odours  among  the  ceremonies  which  accompany  the  sacrifice.  True, 
we  have  probably  no  Liturgy  which  has  not  received  many  additions 
fdnce  the  fourth  century,^  especially  in  the  rubrical  portions ;  but  the 
very  universality  of  incense  inclines  us  to  ascribe  an  early  date  to  its 
introduction  into  the  sanctuary,  at  least  in  Oriental  churches,  even 
independently  of  other  testimony. 

Now,  was  the  use  of  incense  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  services  of  Judaism  or  heathendom  ?  It  would  be  rash  to 
decide  absolutely  either  for  one  or  the  other,  and  it  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible that  one  part  of  the  Church  may  have  adopted  the  use  of  sweet 
odours  from  the  Hebrew  Temple-service,  while  another  borrowed  it 
from  heathen  ceremonial ;  more  particidarly  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  at  very  different  epochs  into  different  Churches.  At  Rome 
itself,  for  instance,  some  writers  ascribe  its  introduction  to  St.  Leo, 
others  to  St.  Gregory  the  Great ;  statements  from  which  we  may  at 
least  conclude  that  its  use  there  can  claim  no  very  high  antiquity. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  adoption  of  incense 

♦  In  Krazcr,  "De  Liturgiis,"  p.  221.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  \iish  of  Ephraem 
(to  judge  from  this  passage)  was  diametrically  opposite  to  the  practice  of  Tertullian's 
age. — See  above,  p.  236. 

T  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Roman  Catholic,  Von  Drey,  whose  arjcruments 
eeom  conclusive.  It  is  of  coarse  not  denied  that  many  of  the  canons  are  of  earlier 
date ;  but  so  long  as  their  dates  are  uncertain,  they  cannot  be  used  to  prove  tho  anti- 
quity of  the  customs  which  they  prescribe. 

X  The  Roman  Missal  (in  the  benediction  of  incense  following  the  oblation)  strangely 
speaks  of  Michael  the  Archangel  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  altar  of  incense. 

^  Dr.  Littledale,  indeed  ("  Incr^nse/'  pp.  17  and  19),  seems  to  date  t/u  tc/tole  of  the 
80-callod  Liturgy  of  St.  James  "  circ.  a.d.  oO,"  and  that  of  St.  Mark, "  a.d.  70  ;  "  but  this 
is  a  "  private  opinion  ;  "  it  scenu,  in  fact,  doubtful  whether  any  Liturgies  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  before  the  time  of  St.  Basil.  See  his  discourse  "  De  Spiritu  Sancto/' 
oh.  6G,  and  Daniel's  comment  on  the  passage,  '*  Codex  Liturgicus,"  iv.  25, 
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Into  Cbriatiiiii  worskip  is  duo  rather  to  heatLen  than  to  IIel)i*DW 
influence.  We  do  not  bolicvo — though  this  is  a  point  which  ha» 
been  inadequately  investigated,  and  on  which  it  wouhl  be  presump^ 
tuou3  to  speak  positively- — that  the  imitation  of  the  Jewish  Temple- 
services  in  the  Christian  Church  begun  so  early  as  the  iVnirth  or  fifth 
century.  That  the  St/nagofjKf  eontributcd  much  to  form  the  early 
Christian  worship  has  been  often  remarked,  and  may  indeed  bo  said 
to  bo  conceded  an  all  hands  ;  but  incense,  so  far  as  we  know,  wa.s  not 
nsed  in  the  services  of  the  Synagogue.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now 
acknowledged,  as  it  could  not  but  be  acknowledged  since  the  evidence 
of  the  monumeuta  has  been  more  widely  known,  that  the  Chri»tian» 
of  the  fourth  century  had  no  horror  of  pagan  I'ites  and  symbols,  as 
such.  Philostorgius  even  reproaches  the  orthodox  with  burning 
incen.se  bc^fore  the  statues  of  Constantine ;  and  theiv  seems  to  bo  a 
suspicion  that  the  younger  Theodosius's*  prohibition  of  such  practices' 
has  reference  at  least  as  much  to  Christians  as  to  pugaus  ;  the  principle 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  to  turn  heathen  rites  to  Christian  uses,  wa» 
probably,  even  in  his  time,  a  tradition  of  Rome ;  and  if  the  use  of 
incense  in  churches  had  been  simply  a  contimmiion  of  its  use  in  the 
Temple  (as  some  contend}^  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  such  use  in  the  writers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  ;  nay,  that  they  speak  of  incense,  whenever  they  do  mention 
it,  as  belonging  to  pagan  worship. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  incense,  like  holy  water 
(which  camo  into  use  about  the  same  time),  was  adopted  from  pagan 
temples  into  the  Christian  sauctuary.  iVnd  this  opiiiion  is  very  much 
strengthened  when  we  look  at  the  manner  in  which  it  is  usecL  la 
the  Jewish  Temple  the  incense  was  burnt  on  an  altar,  with  the  single 
exception  that  on  the  Duy  of  Atonement,  as  there  was  no  altar  in 
the  most  Holy  Place,  the  high-priest  carried  fire  with  him  from  off* 
the  altar  of  incense  \  in  taking  the  sacred  fire  he  took  f/w?  <dtur  with 
him,  so  far  as  was  physically  jxjssiblc.  If,  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  seems  to  indicate  (ix.  3,  4},  there  was  an  altar  of  incense,  01* 
some  kind  of  stationary  censer  {OvfxiaHiptov),  within  the  veil,t  even 
this  ceases  to  be  in  any  respect  an  exception  to  the  general  law.  But 
in  the  Liturgies  we  tind  nothing  of  this  j  although  the  old  name  oC 
"  altar "  (^i/<yta<rnJpiov)  came  to  bo  applied  to  the  Holy  Table,  the 
Liturgies  do  not  direct  incense  to  be  burnt  upon  it.J  Iw  the  directions 

•  Codex  Tlieod.,  lib.  xv.  tit.  4.     De  Iniagiml>o«  Impermlibus  Lex  Unica. 

t  t^t-e  Frveman,  *'  Divnno  Service,"  ii.  pt.  2,  HS9,  who  hjunnoniBes  Exodiu  And  Hebrew* 
aifferently. 

X  Gvttianriiptov  is  not,  however,  as  Dr.  LitUedalo  seems  to  think  (•*  Inconae,"  p.  Jl), 
imiinimly  or  commonly  ttppliod  to  the  olUr  of  incenac  :  the  LXX.  commonly  \me  it  for  the 
uUwr  of  bumt'Sarrifiw,  The  expression  tvfriaTiiptnp  cvfiiafiaro^  ( Exod.  xxx.  1 ;  Luku 
L  11)  shows  thai  dvatacrifpiov  did  not  a/  iY«i'{/' include  the  lu/tioa  of  incenae. 
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of  the  Liturgies  the  altar,  the  sacred  vessels,  the  elements,  the  clergy, 
the  people,  are  cnufed ;  that  is,  the  sweet  odours  of  the  iucense  are 
made  to  pass  over  them.  All  this  is  entirely  unlike  the  Hebrew  use  ; 
it  can  scarcely  have  been  derived  from  it,  nor  does  it  suggest  the 
same  symbolism.  To  us  it  seems  to  have  had  a  wholly  different 
origin.  Fumigation  is  a  form  of  purifying ;  as  water  is  used  to 
remove  impurity  from  the  body,  perfumes  are  used  to  destroy  any  ill 
odour.  Hence,  in  Eastern  climes,  it  was — ^perhaps  is  still — a  custom 
to  ceMe  or  frmiigate  the  guests  at  their  entrance  into  the  presence- 
chamber  of  a  great  king.  And  the  same  observance  seems  to  have 
been  usual  with  those  who  entered  the  sanctuary  of  the  gods  ;*  it 
was  thought  fitting  that  they  should  remove  from  themselves,  so  far 
as  might  be,  the  pollutions  and  associations  of  their  daily  life  ;  hence, 
lustral  waters  and  the  smoke  of  incense.  The  priest  or  the  worshipper 
was  to  go  before  his  deity  pure  and  breathing  an  odour  which  had 
become  sacred  from  association.  To  this,  it  seems  to  us,  the  use  of 
incense  in  the  Christian  Church  exactly  conforms.  The  sweet  savour 
of  incense  is  {>assed  upon  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  before  they 
enter  on  their  sacred  functions,  over  the  sacred  vessels  and  the  Holy 
Book  before  they  are  used  in  the  solemn  service ;  always,  as  it  seems, 
with  the  purpose  of  hallowing  them,  separating  them  from  the  usages 
of  common  life.f  True,  the  prayers  which  accompany  or  precede  the 
"censing"  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  refer  to  the  purifying  symbolism  ; 
they  rather  refer  to  the  "  sweet  savour  *'  of  the  Gospel  and  of  those 
who  preach  the  Gospel ;  to  the  ascending  of  incense,  like  prayer,  to 
heaven  ;  to  the  glory  of  God,  who  was  wont  of  old  to  show  himself  in 
a  cloud.  But  the  gesture  of  censing  is  certainly  older  than  the 
prayers ;  and  it  would  be  as  erroneous  to  conclude  that  ceremonies 
were  at  first  adopted  in  the  Church  for  the  mystical  reasons  assigned 
in  the  Liturgies,  as  to  suppose  that  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  were 
deliberately  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  symbolism  expressed  in 
the  prayers  used  in  vesting.  In  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  use 
came  first,  the  sjTnbolism  followed.  But,  in  fact,  the  notion  of  tho 
symbolic  purification  by  incense  is  by  no  means  wholly  absent  from 
the  Liturgies.  Thus,  in  the  "  Prayer  of  the  Incense,"  in  the  beginning 
of  the  so-called  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  we  find,  "  Turn  to  sweet  savour 
the  ill  savour  of  our  soul  and  body  ;"J  and  in  the  second  "  Prayer  of 

♦  Winer,  Realworterbuch,  art.  "  Raiichem." 

t  This  is  nearly  the  view  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  "  Thurificatione  non  ntimur  quasi 
cserimoniali  pnccepto  legis,  sed  aicut  ecclcsiso  statutx) ;  unde  non  oodem  modo  ntimur 
neat  in  lege  veteri  erat  statutura.  .  .  .  Pertinet  autera  .  .  .  primo  ...  ad  rcvcrentiam 
hujus  eacramenti,  nt  scilicit  per  bonum  odorum  depellatur  si  quid  corporaliter  pmvi 
odoris  in  loco  fuerit." — Summa,  pars.  iii.  qu.  83,  art.  5  ad,  2,  m. 

X  'EuuSiairov  i^ftuv  rii  cvvuSiq  ri7c  4'VXVi  Kal  rou  ffufiaro^. — Nealo's  "Tetralogiai," 
p.  7. 
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the  Incense,"  after  the  expulsion  of  the  uninitiated,  **Pui'ify  our 
mind  and  thoughts  from  unclean  deflires,  and  worldly  guile,  and  all 
inworkinjT  of  the  devil  ;"*  nor  are  similar  iustancea  wanting*  in  other 
Liturgies.  Hut  sufficient  evidence  has  been  produced  to  show  that 
the  conception  of  incense,  as  ^jinbolising  a  pf(nJi/in(/  power,  is  found, 
among  other  eoneeptiong,  in  the  ancient  Liturgies.  Incense  is  used 
in  the  old  English  missals,  whether  of  the  "  use"  of  Saruni,  Bangor, 
or  York,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  Western  rituals ;  but 
neither  Sarum,  Bangor,  nor  York  follows  Rome  in  the  blunder  of 
substituting  Michael  for  Gabriel  an  *'  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  altar  of  incenae," 

When  we  turn  from  the  subject  of  incense  to  the  consideration  of 
the  use  of  lights  in  divine  serWce,  we  approach  a  rite  of  which  the 
sjTnholism  at  least  seems  at  tirst  glance  sufficiently  uaambiguous. 
Light  is  the  natural  symbol  of  truth  and  purity,  as  darkness  of  error 
and  foulness.  And  this  s}Tnbolism  is  adopted  by  the  Lord  Himself. 
Light  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  symbolic  representation  of  life ;  the 
life  of  purity  and  lioliness  in  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ ;  the 
Lord  is  Himself  the  light  of  the  world ;  He  Hghteth  every  man 
coming  into  the  world.  He  is  the  *•  Sun  of  nghteousness,"  the  "  Day- 
spring  from  on  high."  In  all  these  expressions,  however,  natural 
light  is  made  the  symbol  of  spiritual  light ;  and  this  thought  rather 
leads  us  to  seo  why  the  early  Christians  made  their  profession  of  faith 
towards  the  East,  the  abode  (as  it  seemed)  of  God  and  light,  and 
their  renunciation  of  sin  towards  the  West,  the  abode  of  Satan  and 
darkness,  than  to  the  introduction  of  artificial  light  into  Christian 
symbolism.  Let  ua  see  what  we  can  glean  from  history  as  to  the 
Rjrmbolic  use  of  lights  in  Christian  ritual. 

The  passage  in  the  Acts  (xx.  7,  8)  in  which  *'many  lamps"  are 
described  as  burning  in  the  upper  room  where  St.  Paul  broke  bread, 
would  prove  the  ceremonial  use  of  lights  in  the  Apostolic  age,  if  (as 
the  Abb^  Martigny  naiveh'  remarks)  it  had  not  been  mentioned  that 
the  assembly  took  place  at  nighr.  In  fact,  the  earliest  instances 
which  we  meet  with  of  the  ceremonial  or  symlxjlic  use  of  lights  in 
the  Christian  Church  are  quite  of  another  kind,  and  have  no  relation 
to  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Christians,  no  longer 
•'aorrowing  as  those  without  hope,"  regarded  tlieir  brethren  departed 
as  passed  into  the  "Paradise  of  Light; "  and  this  belief  they  expressed 
symbolically  by  placing  lights  in  or  near  their  tombs :  lamps,  which 
by  their  style  appear  to  belong  to  the  second  or  third  centar}^  aro 
frequently  found  in  or  near  the  resting-places  of  the  dead  in  the  cata- 
combs. Something  of  the  same  thought  appears  in  the  often-quoted 
34Lh  Canon  of  the  Coimcil  of  Elvira  in  ^305 :  **  It  is  decreed  that 


•  Node's  "  Tetrulogia,"  p.  56. 
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tapers  be  not  lighted  in  tlie  cemetery  in  the  day-time,  for  the  spirits 
•of  the  dead  are  not  to  be  disquieted."*  There  is  here  a  trace  of  the 
old  heathen  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  hovered  round  their 
tombs.  From  this  practice  was  probably  derived  that  of  burning 
lamps  before  the  images  of  saints ;  from  the  actual  tomb,  the  light 
was  transferred  to  the  cenotaph,  and,  finally,  to  the  statue.  The  burn- 
ing of  lamps  or  tapers  in  grave-yards  is  again  referred  in  a  passage 
of  St.  Jerome,  which  has  become  a  "  locus  classicus  "  on  the  subject 
of  lights  in  churches.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Vigi- 
lantius,  a  Protestant  before  his  time,  inveighed  against  some  of  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Church.  Among  other  things,  he 
ridiculed  the  lighting  of  tapers  in  the  churches  in  broad  daylight,  a 
rite  which  he  thought  "  almost  pagan."  Jerome  arose  in  his  might 
in  defence  of  the  established  ceremonies,  and  attacked  "  Dormitan- 
tius  "  (as  he  nick -named  him)  with  his  usual  impetuosity  : — 

**  We  do  not,"  he  says,  **  light  tapers  idly  in  broad  day-light,  but  simply 
to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night.  And  even  if  a  few  lay  people  or  religious 
women  do  light  tapers  in  honour  of  martyrs,  is  not  their  holy  simplicity  of 
the  same  kind  as  hers  who  bestowed  the  precious  ointment  on  the  Lord  ? 
It  is  a  matter  in  itself  indifferent,  and  falls  under  the  rule  of  *  being  per- 
suaded in  one's  own  mind  '  (Rom.  xiv.  5.)  Are  we  to  avoid  every  ceremony 
or  gesture  which  may  once  have  been  employed  in  honour  of  heathen  deities  ? 
I  grant  that  in  all  the  churches  of  the  East,  when  the  Gospel  is  to  be  read, 
lights  are  kindled  even  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  not  in  this  case  to  dispel 
the  darkness,  but  in  token  of  joy,  and  in  order  that  under  the  form  of 
material  brightness,  that  light  may  be  set  forth  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  '  Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  unto 
my  paths.'  "+ 

From  this  passage  we  gather  the  following  facts : — The  placing  of 
lights  on  or  near  the  tombs  of  martyrs  was  a  common  usage  at  the 
•end  of  the  fourth  century ;  Vigilantius  thought  it  a  half-pagan  prac- 
tice; Jerome  does  not  deny  that  it  was  adopted  from  the  old  paganism, 
from  the  midst  of  which  the  Church  had  been  brought,  but  defends 
it  simply  as  an  innocent  folly.  In  the  services  of  the  Church,  it  was 
the  universal  custom  of  Oriental  churches  to  light  lamps  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  Gospel  as  a  token  of  joy,  and  to  signify  the  light  of  the 
Word ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  (at  least  in  the  East)  the  only 
•ceremonial  use  of  light  in  divine  service.  As  to  the  practice  of  the 
West  with  regard  to  lights  in  churches,  the  passage  determines 
nothing. 

The  lighting  of  tapers  in  honour  of  saints  and  martyrs,  against 
\i^hich  Vigilantius  protested,  never  vanished  from  the  Church,  but 
developed  itself  from  an  innocent  folly,  into  an  extravagant  super - 

•  In  Bnms's  Collection  of  Canons,  ii.  6. 

•f  Adv.  Yigilantium,  eh.  7.  Compare  the  loUer  to  Hiparius  (109  in  YillarsiuB*  edition). 
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stition.  Space  forbids  us  to  trace  the  records  of  the  costly  lamps  and 
oaadlesticks  given  by  emperors,  and  kings,  and  prelates  in  honour  of 
the  tomb  or  the  shrine  of  some  favourite  object  of  devotion.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  frankincense  and  wax-tapers  in  front  of  stiitues  bGcume 
09  common  in  Christian  Italy  as  they  had  been  in  pagan  Italy  in  the 
days  of  Cicero.* 

Even  before  the  days  of  Jerome,  the  splendour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
lamps  or  candlesticks,  of  ivhieh  we  have  occasional  record,  seems  to 
indicate  a  more  than  merely  utilitarian  view  of  the  lights  in  churches. 
If  we  m^y  trust  the  "  Acta  Proconsularia,'*  adduced  by  Baronius  {ad 
(tnn,  303),  seven  silver  candlesticks  were  handed  over  by  Paul,  BLshoj* 
of  Cirta,  to  the  persecutors  of  Diocletian^s  time.  The  mystic  number 
and  the  precious  metal  certainly  suggest  a  ceremonial  employment. 
The  lamp,  or  the  "  holy  lamp,"  mentioned  in  the  third  of  the  '*  Apos- 
tolic Canons,*'  was  perhaps  a  single  light  hanging  in  the  sanctuary. 
When  Prudcnttus,t  speaking  of  Laurence  the  Deacon,  makes  the 
persecutor  suy — 

"The  story  gooa,  in  yoitr  nochimiJ  rites. 
Wax  tapen  itand  oa  candlesticks  of  gold,*' 

we  ought,  perhaps  to  attribute  the  costliness  of  the  apparatus  to 
the  wealth  of  the  poet's  imaginntion ;  but  the  passage  seems  to  show 
that  candelabra  of  great  splendotir  were  familiar  to  Prudentius,  if 
not  to  St.  Laurence.  In  Paullniu^t,  Jerome's  contomporary,  we  find 
a  distinct  alluwion  to  the  use  of  lights  about  an  altar;  where,  in  his 
verses  in  honour  of  St.  Felix,  he  speaks  of  the  crowded  lamps  which 
encircle  the  altar  ;  %  of  the  perfumed  tapers  which  turn  night  into 
day,  and  add  a  splendour  even  to  day  itself.  ^VTiether  it  was  a 
constant  practice  to  surround  the  altar  with  lights,  or  whether  the 
altar  on  this  occasion  shared  in  the  general  illumination  in  honour 
of  St.  Felix,  does  not  appear.  A.  trace  of  the  use  of  lights  in  rituul 
appears  in  the  directions  given  for  the  ordination  of  an  acolyte  in 
le  "  Statuta  Antiqua,"  whieh  commonly  pass  under  the  name  of  the 
)anons  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage.  Here  the  archdeacon  is 
directed  to  hand  to  the  acolyte  a  taper-stand  with  its  taper, tj  that  the 
ididate  may  know  that  he  is  appointed  to  the  duty  of  lighting 
the  lamps  in  the  church.  And  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
3olytea  had  themselves  acquired  in  the  Western  Church  the  name 
of  "ceroferarii,**  taper-bearers  (as  Isidore  of  Seville  informs  us),  from 
their  carrying  tapers  when  the  Gospel  was  to  be  read  or  sacrifice 


•  •'  Ommbtts  "vieia  fltatuip,  ad  caa  tlius  ot  oorei." — Cicero  do  Off*,  iii.  20. ',' 

t  Liber  PerUtephanon.     Hymn  ii.  v.  69, 

X  ♦*  Clara  coronantor  densis  altaria  lycimis." — Nut.  iiu,  8.  Fiilidr, 

{  CcTofcrtirium  cum  ccruo.    Conoa  vi.  (vol.  i.  p.  142  in  Bruns's  CullGcUon). 
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offered.*  According  to  the  directions  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramcntarj-, 
seven  of  these  taper-bearers  were  to  take  part  in  the  procession  to 
the  altar  at  a  pontifical  High  Mass ;  and  the  "  Ordo  lioinanus 
Vulgatus  "  t«lk  us  that  they  set  down  their  candlesticks  on  the  floor 
of  the  church,  three  to  the  right  [of  the  altar  ?],  three  to  the  left,  and 
one  in  the  space  between.  At  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  two  of 
them,  or  floraetiines  aU  the  seven,  accompanied  the  reader  to  the 
**  umbon,"  or  lectern,  and  remained  near  him  during  the  reading  of 
the  Gospel,  The  earliest  mention  of  the  burning  of  lights  during 
the  ifhoie  service  of  the  Mass  appears  to  be  in  the  "  Micrologus/*  a 
work  of  the  eleventh  century' ;  and  Innocent  III.,  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth,  fir^t  mentions  the  placing  of  lights  upon  the  altar  itself.f 
The  Council  of  Trent  {Sess.  22)  declared  the  number  of  lights  at  the 
celebration  of  Mass  a  matter  of  indifference;  still,  for  the  sake  of  order 
and  uniformity,  the  Boman  Curia  has  enjoined  the  use  of  two  tapere 
only  at  private  Masses,  said  by  priests ;  at  chanted  Masses,  four,  six, 
or  even  more,  according  to  the  occasion.  In  pontifical  Masses  the 
old  number  seirn  is  retained.  J 

As  in  the  Latin  Church  tapers  are  kindled  before  images  of  saints, 
NO  in  the  East  they  burn  before  their  pictures.  In  particular,  before 
the  *'  iconostasis,**  or  chancel- screen,  numerous  lights  are  generally 
placed,  which  are  reflected  in  the  plates  of  silver  or  gold  with  whicli 
the  dresses  of  the  figures  painted  on  the  iconostuais  are  frequently 
adorned.  At  the  "le.sser  entrance"  of  the  Greek  Liturgies,  when 
the  Book  of  the  Gospels  is  home  in  solemn  procession  from  the 
*•  prothesis,**  where  it  is  kept,  to  the  "  ambon,"  where  it  is  to  be 
read,  wax  candles  and  incense  preee<lc  the  long  procession  as  it  winds 
through  the  church ;  and  again,  at  the  "  greater  entrance,"  when 
<he  sacred  clcTiieuts  are  borne  to  the  altar,  the  ministiTs  of  the  church 
are  preceded  by  lights,  and  the  way  before  them  is  made  fragrant 
with  the  sweet  odours  of  incense.  Peculiar  l>o  the  Greek  Church 
are  the  three-branched  and  two-branched  candlesticks  borne  by 
bishops  in  certain  high  solemnities,  to  signify  the  Trinity  and  the 
two-fold  nature  of  Christ,  A  "  corona  lucis,"  consisting  of  twelve 
equal  lights  for  the  signification  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  with  one 
larger  candle  to  symbolize  the  Lord  himself,  is  also  not  uncommon 
in  Greek  churches. 

In  the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Culvinistic  school,  the  ceremonial 
use  of  lights  is  utterly  abandoned  ;  but  in  the  Lutheran  churches 
two  lights  are  retained  on  the  Lord's  table  at  the  time  of  divine 

•  "A  doportimdiflcoreisqaftiido  Evangeliualegendum  eat,  aut  socrificium  offerenduiii.*' 
IsiJoTfi's  **0rigine8,"  lib.  vii.  ch.  12. 

t  Dfl  Myslcrio  Mia&a\  lib.  ii^  ck.  21. 

I  Theae  particolnrs  (from  the  time  of  Isidore)  are  taken  from  an  articlo  by  Fr  Xavicr 
Sclmiid,  in  *'  Kirchen-Lexicon,"  vi.  498. 
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service.  Incense  is  retained  in  none ;  but  the  Lutheran  Augusti  *  is 
of  opinion  that  its  use  by  way  of  fumigation  would  not  he  withotit 
its  advantages,  nor  does  he  believe  that  a  little  incense  would  change 
the  Lord's  Supper  into  a  Roman  Mass. 

Wax  tapers  only  are  used  in  modern  times  as  altar  lights.  Probably 
no  other  have  ever  been  actuidly  placed  upon  the  altar,  though  oil- 
lamps  have  frequently  burnt  in  front  of  it,  suspended  from  the  rooi'. 
The  "  Congregatio  rituimi ' '  has,  we  believe,  decided  against  the  use  of 
any  of  the  more  choice  modern  compounds,  as  paraffin  for  instance,  in 
altar-decoration.t  For  wax  has  its  own  mystic  signification ;  as  it  is 
the  product  of  the  choicest  parts  of  the  flowers,  and  as  it  costs  the  life 
of  the  creatures  which  produce  it,  it  Ls  especially  fit  fur  an  offering. 
Those  merciful  hives  which  save  the  lives  of  the  bees,  seem  to  destroy 
the  hitter  part  of  this  symbolism.  An  especial  blessing  of  tapers 
for  the  use  of  the  sanctuary  takes  place,  in  the  Roman  Church,  on 
February  2,  the  day  on  which  is  commemorated  the  bringing  of  Him 
to  the  Temple  whom  aged  Simeon  hailed  as  a  '*  Light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles."  The  "  Candlemas,"  or  blessing  of  the  tapers,  docs  not 
however  appear  to  have  been  originally  one  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Purification,  or,  as  it  has  sometimea  been  calletl,  St.  S^Tneon's 
Day,  which  seems  to  have  been  instituted  in  the  fifth  century. 
February  was  in  the  early  days  of  Rome  the  last  month  in  the  year, 
and  was  especially  devoted  (as  its  name  implies)  to  ceremonies  which 
were  to  cleanse  away  the  sins  of  the  year  past.  And  at  this  time 
the  women  with  lights  used  to  search,  as  once  Ceres  did,  for 
the  vanished  Proserpine.  Now,  if  we  may  trust  the  testimony  of 
Baronius,  Pope  Geiasius,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  ccntmy,  finding  it 
impossible  to  extirpate  the  various  pagan  festivals  which  clung  to 
theii*  ancient  haunts,  changed  their  object,  directing  (in  this  case) 
that  hallowed  tapers  should  be  borne  at  this  season  in  honour  of  the 
Holy  3Iother  of  the  Lord.*  Whether  the  custom  were  introduced 
by  Gelasius,  or  (as  some  think)  by  a  later  Pope,  Sergius,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  account  given  by  the  great  annalist  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  The  "  Candlemas  "  came  in  place  of  some  heathen 
festinty  in  which  lights  were  used. 

And  with  regard  to  the  first  adoption  of  lights  as  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  of  worship,  something  of  the  same  kind  is  probably  true. 
St.  Jerome  in  his  reply  to  Vigilantius  nowhere  hints  that  the  lights 
were  adopted  from  the  Temple  or  the  Synagogue,  although  he  alone 
among  the  Latin  Fathers  of  that  timo  understood  Hebrew,  and  was 

*  Hunilbuch  der  Chriah.  Arcliikol.,  n,  728. 

t  See  Hcrrog.,  vii.  517. 

%  VeneniTile  Bode,  afU?r  epeakinf?  of  tbo  old  heathen  footivil^  Mgriy  "Hanc  liiatrandi 
coiuraietndinem  bene  mutant  Christiitna  religio/'  and  comparai  the  lights  of  Candlemas 
to  the  Innips  of  tho  Wise  Virgina.  *'  Do  Ratione  Temporum/'  c  10 ;  in  Ducango,  •*¥. 
"  Candelaria.'* 
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not  slow  to  display  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  ritaaL  Cliristians  used 
lights  to  manifest  their  joy  as  generations  of  heathens  had  done  before 
them,  and  as  generations  of  Christians  have  done  since,  withoat  a 
thought  of  Temple  or  Synagogue.  It  seems  natural  to  man  to  delight 
in  brightness,  and  the  exhibition  of  lights  as  a  sign  of  joy,  being  in 
itself  neither  heathen  nor  Christian,  but  natural,  may  surely  be  turned 
without  blame  to  Christian  uses.  The  symbolic  language  of  visible 
light  may  be  used  to  remind  men  of  Him  who  is  the  "  Light  of  the 
World."  Such  use  of  light  seems  to  fall  imder  Dr.  Liiffc's  principle, 
that  ceremonies  which  have  been  used  in  heathen  worship,  if  they 
are  not  by  their  very  nature  heathen,  need  not  be  rejected  from 
Christian  worship  as  if  they  had  been  contaminated  by  their  former 
use.  The  Apostle  utterly  forbade  "sitting  at  meat  in  an  idol's 
temple ;  *'  but  he  enjoined  men  to  "  lift  up  holy  hands  *''  in  prayer, 
though  that  was  the  very  gesture  of  heathen  supplicants. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that,  for  several  centuries  before  the 
Reformation,  incense  and  lights  were  constantly  used  in  divine 
service,  both  in  East  and  West.  And  this  alone  is  with  many  a 
a  sufficient  reason  for  wishing  to  re-introduce  them  into  the  English 
Church.  The  desire  for  uniformity  in  externals  accompanies,  and 
sometimes  caricatures,  the  desire  for  unity  in  essentials.  We  often 
find  the  former  very  strong  in  minds  which,  having  little  power  of 
abstraction,  arc  somewhat  astray  about  the  latter..  But  however 
imiversal  the  use  of  incense  and  lights  may  once  have  been,  this 
imiversality  cannot  over-ride  the  actual  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Into  the  legal  question  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  The  Church 
of  England  seems  to  us  to  sanction  neither  incense  nor  lights  in  her 
sanctuaries ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  whenever  the  question  of 
their  use  is  brought  formally  before  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal,  the 
law  will  be  declared  to  be  against  them ;  against  lights,  indeed,  the 
Judicial  Committee  seems  almost  to  have  decided  already.  But  so 
long  as  the  state  of  the  law  remains  in  doubt,  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  unfair  to  taunt  those  who  have  introduced  lights  or 
incense  into  their  churches  with  unfaithfulness  to  their  engagements. 

But,  to  take  the  question  in  a  more  broad  and  general  light.  In 
matters  of  ritual  wo  continually  find  the  example  of  the  Jewish 
Church  appealed  to  as  an  argument  for  a  splendid  service  in  the 
Christian  Church.     For  instance,  Mr.  Edward  Stuart  says*  : — 

"  Did  not  God  give  to  the  Jews  of  old  a  pattern  for  their  tabernacle  and 
their  temple-worship  which  was  most  beautiful  and  glorious,  on  purpose 
that  it  might  servo  as  a  type  and  picture  of  the  worship  of  the  coiu-ts  of 
heaven  ?  And  has  he  not  told  us  by  the  mouth  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
how  beautiful  that  worship  is  which  is  offered  day  and  night  before  His 

•  *' Sacramental  Worship,"  p.  11. 
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throne  on  high  ?  Do  10/  need  less  than  the  Israelites  did  lo  have  our 
rhearts  aod  minds  inttomed  with  the  love  of  that  glory  whii^h  is  promised  to 
HA  08  our  inheritance  ?  " 

And,  again,  **  M.  B.  X."  says,  in  eloquent  words,  in  the  Temes  on 
"  Vestments  and  Incense/'  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article : — 

*'  Tho  Ilituttl  of  the  ages  p«t, 

Tho  Hitual  of  the  futiuro  Kene, 
Ia  one  Ci'lestud  motdd  are  <»flt| 
Our  Rittml  is  the  link  between. 

"  Ijet  it  bo  like  vhat  went  before, 
And  like  what  Bhiill  bereaftcr  be ; 
For  God  was,  is,  and  cvfTmore, 
Shall  be  the  samo  uaulutnsrtQgly*" 

Kow,  we  entirely  sympathise  with  the  love  of  beauty  and  the 
reverence  for  holy  things  whicli  breathe  alike  through  Mr.  Stuart'8 
sermon  and  '*  M,  B.  X/s  "  verj^e.s ;  but  the  reason ing  appears  a  tissue 
of  fallucics.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  true  that  the  old  Hebrew 
worship  was  especially  gorgeous?  No  doubt  the  Tabernacle  was 
decorated  with  the  best  skill  which  God  had  given  to  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  the  Temple  with  all  the  appliances  of  Tyrian  art ; 
costly  metals  and  precious  stones  were  not  spared  in  cither.  But 
what  splendid  service  was  ordained  in  tho  Books  of  Moses,  *'  where 
ahne  we  can  find  that,^ — 

"  Which  God  vouchsafed  to  give  of  old, 
A  liitiml  to  the  choaen  race  f  " 

The  dress  of  the  priests  was  extremely  simple ;  the  high-priebt 
wore  his  gorgeous  robes  on  rare  occasions  ;  the  daily  sacrifices — for 
which  no  raiiiuto  diit-ctions  are  given — the  ofFeriug  of  iucense,  tho 
tending  of  the  sacred  fire,  the  lighting  of  the  lamps,  tho  sacrificiug 
the  offerings  brought  by  worshippers  ;  these  can  hiuxlly  have  formed 
a  very  splendid  service.  No  chanting  is  prescribed  in  the  Moeaic 
ritual ;  indeed,  the  "  noise  of  them  that  sing  '*  *  seems  rather  to  have 
suggested  idolatrous  worship ;  nor  were  any  musical  instruments 
used  by  the  priests  except  trumpets ;  there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  the 
Mosaic  books  of  any  set  form  of  prayer,  ^o  doubt  a  much  more 
splendid  ritual  developed  itselt*  in  later  times ;  but  we  must  look  in 
the  Pentateuch  alone  for  the  pattern  which  Moses  saw  in  the  Mount. 
And  the  services  which  wo  tind  there  must  have  derived  theii- 
[jBolcmnity  rather  from  a  multitude  of  earnest  worshippers  than  from 
any  gt^rgeousness  of  the  appUancea  of  worship.  Probahly  the  iVstival 
services  of  any  great  Church  in  East  or  West  greatly  sui-pjiss,  in 
their  appeal  to  eye  and  ear,  the  services  which  were  once  held  in  the 
courts  of  the  Temple. 

♦  EjkmL  xxxiL  18. 
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In  truth,  the  whole  appeal  to  the  Jewish  services  seems  to  rest 
upon  a  fallacy.  It  is  granted  that  the  Christian  services  are  of 
greater  worth  and  dignity  than  the  Jewish,  even  as  the  Divine 
Son  himself  is  greater  than  the  servant  Moses.  But  does  it  follow 
that  their  superiority  should  consist  in  material  splendour  ?  Ought 
it  not  rather  to  consist  in  more  light  and  knowledge,  in  a  larger 
measure  of  the  "  spirit  and  the  truth  ?  " 

And  the  appeal  to  the  vision  of  St.  John — ^the  attempt  to  make  it 
a  representation  of  that  towards  which  all  ritual  shoidd  tend,  to  set 
forth  Christian  ritual  as  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  heavenly,  seems  to  us  not  less  unfortunate.  Surely  it  must 
be  evident  in  that  wondrous  Apocalypse  heavenly  truths  are  set 
before  us  under  imagery  derived  from  Jewish  worship ;  partly  from 
the  Temple ;  partly,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  "  elders,"  from  the 
Synagogue.  To  take  the  material  imagery,  under  which  the  seer 
was  inspired  to  set  forth  to  us  the  heavenly  verities,  for  essential 
parts  of  heavenly  blessedness,  is  to  cramp  and  confine  the  heavenly 
within  the  limits  of  the  earthly,  to  kill  the  spirit  by  overmuch 
devotion  to  the  latter. 

If  a  certain  kind  of  ritual,  certain  acts  of  service,  are  as  essential 
to  the  due  worship  of  God  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  almost  total  absence  of  ritual  directions  in 
the  New  Testament  itself ?  If,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Skinner*  tells 
us,  on  the  authority  of  Suarez,  "  lights  are  necessary  for  the  ceremony 
of  consecration,"  is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  so  momentous  a  truth 
— if  truth  it  be — should  rest  on  the  assertion  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit  of 
the  sixteenth  century?  How  is  it  that  we  have  no  Christian 
Leviticus  to  refer  to  as  a  conclusive  authority  ?  Is  it  even  con- 
ceivable that  for  so  many  generations  men  should  have  remained  in 
ignorance  that  lights  were  essential  to  the  due  celebration  of  the 
most  solemn  rite  of  Christianity  ?  It  is  only  when  a  man's  mind  has 
been  long  steeped  in  the  ideas  of  a  particular  school  of  theology  that 
he  becomes  capable  of  entertaining  such  thoughts. 

The  truth  is,  we  cannot  discuss  the  simplest  matter  connected  with 
divine  service — a  vestment,  a  thurible,  a  candlestick — without  finding 
that  the  discussion  involves  different  conceptions  of  the  whole  nature 
of  revelation,  the  whole  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
The  discussion  leads  us  into  a  region  where  taste,  feeling,  early 
influences  determine  our  acceptance  of  principles  at  least  as  much  as 
reason ;  and  here  we  can  expect  no  agreement.  We  think,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  nonsense  put  forth  occasionally  by  newspaper  corre- 
spondents and  popular  lecturers,  that  there  is  an  increasing  disposi- 
tion among  thoughtful  men  to  tolerate  different  forms  of  worship. 
The  Lord  Himself  left  us  but  the  simplest  directions  for  prayer,  for 
♦  "  Plea  for  Eitual,"  p.  61. 
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the  "washing  of  water,"  for  the  constant  commemoration  of  Hik 
leath  in  the  Holy  Supper  ;  the  parable  of  the  grain  of  mustartl-seed 
Booms  to  apply  to  the  development  of  worship  as  well  as  to  the 
cxteufiion  of  the  limits  of  the  Chureh  :  the  Lord  f^ave  to  His  Church, 
not  a  stereotyped  form,  but  a  power  of  growth ;  a  capacity  for 
adapting  itself,  without  losing  its  vital  principle,  to  the  needs  of 
Greek  or  Eoraan,  Enghshman  or  Hindoo.  And  if  this  be  so,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  all  that  is  really  necessary  for  Christian 
worship  is,  that  prayer  be  duly  said  in  the  Lord's  spirit,  that  the 
sacraments  which  the  Lord  ordained  bo  duly  administered,  and 
(according  to  the  Ajxjstolic  precept)  that  all  things  be  done  **  decently 
and  in  order/'  and  "  to  edihcation/'  so  as  to  buikl  up  the  Church 
firmly  on  the  great  Corner-Stone.  These  principles  being  firmly 
held,  it  seems  that  "  all  things  are  lawful ;"  to  take  the  matter  for 
the  present  in  its  broadest  aspect,  saying  nothing  of  Church  govern- 
ment or  connection  with  the  State,  ajiy  form  of  worship  is  lawful 
which  any  congregation  finds  to  be  a  fit  expression  of  its  aspirations 
towards  God.  If  any  company  of  the  faithful  find  their  thoughts  raised , 
their  devotions  quickened  by  the  murmured  monotone,  the  sweet  chant 
of  the  '*  full-voiced  choir,**  the  "pealing  organ,"  the  rich  vestments  of 
the  ministers,  the  long  procession  -with  lights  and  incense,  then  surely 
for  that  company  such  a  form  of  service  is  right.  If  others  find 
delight  in  the  more  simple  yet  impressive  service  which  is  generally 
found  in  English  churches — ^the  well-known  prayers  and  lessons 
devoutly  read ;  the  Canticles,  and  perhaps  the  Psalms,  chanted  ;  the 
'flermon  according  in  tone  with  the  service ;  for  them  that  form  of 
service  is  right.  Or,  again  ;  if  another  little  band  of  disciples  find  a 
yet  simpler  kind  of  worship  answer  best  to  their  needs— the  prayer 
unpremoditatcHl,  or  at  least  unwritten  ;  the  hymn  sung  with  rough 
earnestness  to  some  simple  time;  the  *' word  of  exhortation"  in 
homely  phrase  ;  then,  for  such  a  band,  that  form  of  service  is  right. 

But  is  is  evident  that  such  unbouinkd  freedom  with  regard  to 
forms  of  worship  is  quite  incompatible  \nth  the  status  of  a  national 
Church,  Chasubles,  incense,  and  lights,  it  is  true,  teach  no  doctrine; 
a  man  may  look  upon  sweet  odours  and  altar-lights  simply  as  inter- 
esting reminiscences  of  those  old  days  when  they  were  rendered 
necessary  by  the  closeness  and  darkness  of  the  *'  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth  "  where  Christians  met  to  worship ;  but  there  are  but  few  who 
can  80  detach  them  from  the  views  with  which  they  arc  commonly 
'associated.  The  preaching  of  Tran substantiation — so  that  it  were 
done  guardedly,  and  certain  well-known  phrases  avoided — would 
in  most  churches  occasion  less  scandal  than  the  introduction  of  a 
thurible. 

**S<?gniaB  irritant  animos  domiisa  p*r  aurom, 
Quam  qusD  Bimt  oculis  subfccta  lidetibtiK," 
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is  an  adage  nowhere  more  verified  than  in  matters  relating  to 
diyine  science.  And,  indeed,  there  are  ceremonies  which  cannot  bo 
to  any  one  matters  of  indifference ;  gestures  of  the  body  often  speak 
as  plain  a  language  as  the  tongue ;  so  that  forms  of  worship  cannot 
be  indifferent  except  to  those  with  whom  doctrine  is  indifferent  ako, 
and  that  is,  happily,  very  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  English 
Church.  That  Church  is  exceedingly  tolerant  of  varieties  in  the 
mode  of  celebrating  divine  service ;  and  in  a  great  city  lifce  London, 
where  services  which  have  any  marked  peculiarity  attract  worshippers 
from  all  quarters — where,  in  fact,  every  one  can  find  some  church 
the  service  in  which  answers  to  his  needs — ^this  variety  does  not  seem 
undesirable ;  but  in  general  there  must  be  in  a  national  Church  some 
approach  to  imiformity,  not  only  of  teaching,  but  of  worship.  A 
Church  which  has  services — often  the  only  services  accessible  to  the 
parishioners — in  every  parish  in  the  land,  must  set  some  bounds  to 
eccentricities.  It  is  simply  intolerable  that  a  country  village  should 
be  afflicted  with  services  which  seem  to  the  villagers  (not  knowing 
the  difference  between  Sarum  and  Boman  colours)  pure  and  simple, 
Masses  like  those  of  Rome.*  A  national  Church  must  have  services 
such  as  are  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  Churchmen  throughout 
the  land  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  time  should  ever  arrive 
when  in  any  large  number  of  churches  the  servnces  have  departed 
very  widely  from  the  standard  which  Englishmen  instinctively 
recognise  as  fitting  their  national  character,  then  the  only  body 
which  represents  the  force  of  the  national  will,  Parliament,  will  inter- 
fere to  i>revent  such  aberrations;  and  if  such  interference  should 
ever  take  place,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  some  real  good  will  be 
swept  away  in  destroying  what  are  often  annoyances  rather  than 
evils. 

S.  Cheetiiam. 


•  Dr.  Litiledale  proposes  a  compromise  on  this  matter  {Guardian,  Aug.  T,  18fi7) : — 

"  a.  Retention  of  the  vestments  wherever  now  in  use. 

"  b.  PermissioD  to  use  them  in  all  churches  henceforth  built,  when  its  [tic]  foimder 
and  first  incimibcnt  are  so  minded. 

"  e.  Permission  to  employ  them  at  extra  services  in  old  churches  and  chapels  when 
"both  churchwardens  and  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  communicants  of  the  congrega- 
tion shall  agree  to  petition  for  their  use. 

"  d.  Permission  to  employ  them  at  the  regular  services  when  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  communicants,  together  with  the  churchwardens  desire  it. 

"  §.  Prohibition  in  other  cases." 

We  sympathise  with  the  object  sought  to  be  attained ;  but  {a)  is  clearly  out  of  the 
qnostion^  as  it  would  perpetuate  the  evil  in  those  churches  where  vestments,  etc.,  have 
b6en  introduced  against  the  wishes  of  the  parish  or  congregation ;  and  (4)  would  meet 
the  case  when  it  lis  really  desirable  to  retain  them,  {d)  would  require  guarding ;  for 
when  a  parochial  congregation  has  been  dispersed  by  obnoxious  practice,  and  a  congre- 
gation of  strangers  formed,  it  would  dearly  be  most  unjust  to  permit  three-fourths^  f 
the  communicants  of  the  latter  to  prescribe  the  form  of  service. 
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AIJj  flity  the  sea  to  a  river  wrouglit. 
And  wc  felt  tho  wild  i*aco  bud  th(}  Argo  caugHt 
With  a  roar  it  tnivell  d— wc  scudded  blind. 
Ami  saw  not  before  us  but  only  behind  ; 
For  a  black-blue  mist  rode  down  on  tho  wind^ 
That  tliiy'd  the  billowy  crests  and  druye 
The  gather'd  doep  in  a  monster  wave ; 
Tin  it  rose  on  our  lee  thro*  ite  livid  ahroud» 
Like  a  mountjiin  that  hideth  his  head  in  tho  cloud. 
Up  it  drew  us,  and  wc  could  foel 
Tlie  wiiter  grow  Bleep  undomeath  our  keel, 
Till  wo  Beom'd  to  bo  riding  the  whirl  of  a  whwl. 

Vanish'd  the  miat ;  and  on  oitlier  hatid 
A  solid  dtirkness  seomM  to  stand : 
For  'twixt  two  horuH  of  rock  lay  we — 
Twin  moving  capes  that  Rhut  the  sea. 
And  roU'd  up  ita  mco,  tiU  tlie  waters  domb 
In  ti  mniBant  chasm  of  roaring  foam, 
As  tho"  Cnarybdia  wore  rolling  cm  edge, 
Up  wo  career'd  on  the  boiling  ledge. 

'Twixt  jaggod  pruk;*  tlie  choking  surge 
Panted  up  thro'  the  straitened  gorge, 
Aa  the  ttipplitig  mouiituiiiB  uuai-er  ttwung 
And  a  frown  of  {larker  terror  liun^ : 
But  Argo  acorc-d  hor  furrow  in  light, 
Like  a  shooting  star  on  the  arch  of  night ; 
See  and  cliffij  seem'd  all  of  an  hue, 
Olariiig  an  awful  midnight  blue. 
And  a  moment  we  held  our  l»b**uring  breath, 
As  on  evcr^'  face  f**ll  that  shadow  of  death. 

Coiled  horrors  there  wo  saw. 

With  G<}rgon  eye  and  gnadhing  jaw. 
And  dra^n  scale  with  Etea-slime  foul. 
And  Echidna's  hise  and  Chimcera's  howl, 

To  chill  the  steersman's  soul  with  awe  : 

But  a  heart  of  iron  great  Hera  gave* 

And  lason  was  brave»t  wher«  all  wer©  brave. 
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His  Toice  was  lost  in  the  vast  turmoil, 

But  ho  call'd  on  his  heroes  to  ease  their  toil, 

And  the  broadside  of  oars  all  a-feather  bear, 

Like  a  falcon's  wing  when  she  floats  in  air. 

For  on  the  sea-stream's  force  we  sped, 

And  lason  saw  astonished 

His  crew  above  him  ever  rise, 

Head  over  head,  and  the  prow  at  the  skies ; 

Then  &;avo  his  whistle  of  quick  alarm, 

To  call  on  each  heart  and  to  nerve  each  arm. 

We  answered  him  with  all  our  strength, 
Lashing  the  surge  till  she  leapt  her  length : 
Like  a  young  blood-mare  that  feels  the  spur, 
At  every  stroke  we  lifted  her ; 
And  each  oar-tree  of  Pelian  fir 
Bent,  like  a  thing  of  brush  and  sap. 
As  he  pushed  her  stem-on  at  the  roaring  gap. 
— ^The  roaring  gap  that  grew  ever  more  narrow, 
As  we  went  wiSi  the  sp^  of  a  home-drawn  anow. 

'Midst  maddon'd  sea  and  jostling  crag 

We  never  let  the  oar- time  flag ; 

With  one  grace  lovely,  with  one  strength  strong. 

As  tho'  we  listened  but  to  Orpheus'  song, 

We  rode  on  the  war  of  the  tortured  wave, 

Calm  'mid  the  strife  for  death  or  life, 
Calm  in  tho  great-heart  might  of  the  bravo. 

As  tho  alcyon  sits  her  floating  nest, 

Our  Argo  rode  the  torrent's  crest ; 
Sti-aight  as  shuttle  threads  the  loom, 
I^erced  her  keel  the  slippery  gloom. 

Dizzy  tho'  the  rush  she  made, 

In  unruffled  phalanx  play'd, 

Dipp'd  and  rose  each  palmy  blade ; 

Ana  silent  music  seem'd  thro'  us  to  flow. 

Like  the  Dorian  march  when  it  moves  on  the  foe. 

As  the  dreadful  cbasm  we  topp'd. 

On  the  dexter  yard-arm  an  eagle  dropp'd. 

Mortal  eyrie  none  was  nigh. 

And  we  knew  he  had  dived  thro'  the  deep  of  the  sky  : 

For  'midst  that  glare  of  chamel  blue 

He  kept  his  own  ambrosial  hue. 

With  russet  plume  and  eye  of  flame. 

As  from  the  throne  of  Zeus  he  came, 

And  pruned  his  wing,  with  eager  yell 

Screaming  defiance  to  death  and  hell. 

Three  oar*strokes  sat  the  omen  there. 
Then  on  shadowy  pinions  swam  the  air ; 
And  a  shout  for  good  luck  the  heroes  sent 
After  him  up  tho  firmament. 
As  back  to  the  blessed  gods  he  went. 

lason  knew  the  holy  sign. 

And  it  cheer'd  his  heart  like  the  new-made  wino. 

WeU  the  omen  did  he  fulfil, 

With  sleig:ht  of  hand  and  with  force  of  will. 

For  the  midmost  oar  in  the  sea-room  scant 

Was  grazing  the  crags  of  adamant. 

And  uie  love  of  sods  and  the  prayers  of  men 

Had  not  been  able  to  save  us  then  I 
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TEo  starboard  paddle  he  fram  him  flung 

— Itily  over  the  wave  it  awuiig™ 

And  with  ^n'eatler's  grip  roimd  tho  larboai-d  clung. 

And  clenched  it  deep  m  the  torrent' tj  ioap — 
Deep  in  the  whirl pooFs  roaring  heart, 
Till  tho  blood  froPi  beneath  hia  nails  did  stArt. 
Like  an  oak,  whose  roots  have  wrapp'd  a  rock, 
He  stood  to  meet  the  coining  shock. 

It  came — we  heard  with  blunted  crash 

The  butting  cragn  together  dash. 

Willie  round  us  the  eplinters  of  adamant  flew, 

And  a  wild  fire  of  sparks  lit  ihe  lurid  blue, 

We  heard  the  baffled  moDsters  yoll, 

And  a  storm  of  foam  o'er  the  mast-head  fellj 

But  ©re  those  fronts  in  battle  mixM, 

We  had  shot  the  black  gorge  and  were  gone  from  betwixt. 

Down  we  ebot—  the  crags  recoiled  : 

Then  forth  the  prisoa'd  t^iirges  lK»ifd 

In  pitch-black  Irougha  with  their  crests  in  the  sky, 

Like  a  pack  of  sea-monstera  in  headlong  cry. 

But  our  pilot's  cunning  there  was  spied. 

Who  shunn'd  their  mid  volley  and  ett^erM  us  wid"  ; 

Or  our  fiafety  had  been  too  fearful  odda 

For  the  prayVs  of  men  and  the  love  of  gods. 

For  the  sea  befor<^  us  and  in  our  wake 

Curl'd  like  tho  folds  of  a  monster  anako, 

^Vhoae  voluble  surges  quick  to  drown 

Had  coil'd  us  around  and  had  suck'd  us  down. 

But,  like  a  feather  that  bends  at  a  breath,' 

She  swerved  on  her  heel  and  with  sidelong  keol 
Left  on  her  beam  their  danc«  of  death. 

We  cheer'd  and  row'd,  and  every  stroke 
Whirl'd  aloft  the  water-emoke, 
And  spake  to  the  heiirt  of  the  thick- ribb'd  oak  ; 
And  we  felt  o*er  her  frame  a  shudder  skim, 
As  a  vrreatler  trembles  in  every  limb. 
When  his  foe  at  last  lies  under  him. 

Leagues  we  flew,  but  many  or  few 

No  one  cai'ed  and  no  one  knew  ; 

For  the  sea  seem'd  sky,  and  time  secm'd  none, 

For  joyfolness  that  our  course  was  won, 

And  the  fearful  capes  were  vaniah'd  and  gone. 

At  length  wo  marked  our  steeraman  amile, 

;lnd  broadened  the  oar-palm  to  rest  awhile. 

Flat  in  their  tangled  web  of  scum 

The  watoi-s  lay,  their  voices  dumb; 

Flat  as  a  stalk -strewn  harvest  floor. 

Where  golden  ears  rustle  and  ripple  no  more : 

Save  where  the  eurf  curFd  o  or  the  strand. 

Like  a  barley-ndge  spared  by  the  reaper  s  hand. 

And  the  holy  balm  of  a  win<lle«s  calm 

(Ti-opt  o*er  the  wave,  as  the  heroes  gnve 

Up  to  the  gods  their  Pit*an -psalm. 

And  we  were  aware  of  a  soft  smooth  shore, 

And  'iioath  our  rospitt^-reeking  oar 

The  silver  pebbles  tinkled  shriil. 

And  a  stream  of  swoet  water  fell  down  from  the  hill. 

U. 
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OnHea :      a    Mttrical    Drama.        By  W,  P*  Lancaster,  M.A.,    Author    of 
^'  Philoctetes."    Londou :  Alfred  W.  Bennett,     18G7. 

f  piLE  author  of  PhiiocMtSt  a  drama  after  tlie  antique,  which  took  liold  of  all 
X  readers  having  any  pretensioiw  to  taste  and  scholarship  on  its  tiret  a  j  ipearance, 
has,  in  the  title-pag*^  of  a  new  drama,  (>rrtitv9^  broken  thmugh  his  incognito, 
and  revealed  to  the  outer  world  a  secret  for  prudential  reasons  conhded  hitherto 
to  hut  few.  His  first  es-says  in  rorse  were  published  in  his  own  nume,  *'  Pne- 
teritii,"  '*  Stndips  in  ^'crsc,"  "Eclogues  ajid  Monodramaa, "  all  bospoke  a 
oonsiderablo  d*^grf?o  of  refinement,  and  a  rare  capacity  for  handhnj^  classical 
themos  with  kindred  grace  and  f«irce»  But,  if  wo  an^  not  nuHtakcn,  h<?  onco  or 
twice,  as  younpj  authors  are  wont,  waxed  wrfith  with  his  critics :  and,  tliough 
he  would  now  be  tho  first  to  own  the  great  advantapro  of  a  little  quizzing  and 
fault-finding,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  did  widely  in  woekinjf  their  jsutfni.gj«i& 
tie  novHt  and  in  an  anonymous  euiwe,  when  he  put  forth  hia  IVn'oddtf^.  That 
|)o«m  waa  tho  result  of  hinta  which  ho  had  taken  as  to  style,  concentration,  and 
independence;  and  ita  buocwm  hae  proved  that  hii*  second  descent  into  the  field 
of  poetic  oonteat.s,  as  a  freflh  competitor,  was  a  very  happy  and  clover  tliought. 
Tho  exuberance  of  a  very  fertile  iancy  came  forth  yubtlued  and  kept  in  boiinda ; 
tho  subject  chosen  waa  simply  and  chissirally  treated ;  and  many  competent 
judf^s  havo  not  hesitated  to  as*ifni  to  FhilocUtra  as  hiffh  a  mnk  as  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's Atalatita  in  CalijdoH  {fkuUleaiA  among:  that  utithor  »  faulty  uffiisions) ,  and 
a  higher  rank,  if  wc  may  dare  say  so,  than  Matthew  ^Vrnold'e  Meropc. 

From  thi^  favour  which  his  PhiioHHtJi  won  him,  Mr.  Lancaster  has  taken 
coura^  to  como  before  the  public  as  *'  himself  again/'  and  in  a  dmma  the  name 
of  which,  at  the  first  blush,  would  load  us  to  fancy  he  was  again  building  on  an 
old  di'amatic  base,  he  seeks  its  sympathy  for  a  new  venture.  But  Orestfs  is  no 
rt'eonstTiictiou  of  thn  Euripidean  pluy ;  it  has  not  the  faint-est  c^annoction  with 
tho  Orcsteian  tiHlogy  f*f  ^schylus.  The  hero  is  a  prince  of  a  house  little  known 
to  ancient  poehy;  save  where  it  is  casually  mentioned  for  its  riches  and  power 
by  the  Alexandrian  poet»  Theocritus ;  and  hia  very  name  is  Bcorco  known  to 
history,  and  barely  preserved,  without  prestige  of  ex])loit8  attache*!  to  it,  by  tra- 
dition. In  short,  this  Orost^s  is  a  princo  of  tho  Lanssman  branch  of  the 
I  powerful  house  of  the  Aleuadaa,  which  di'vidod  with  the  Crannoninn  branch, 
lUowu  as  tho  Scopadce,  a  -ft^do-spread  ioiluence  in  Thessalv  before  and  after  tho 
days  of  Ptsistratus.  An  Alouad  Orestes  is  mentioned  W  Thu(y<hdes  jis  a 
suppliant  to  Athens  for  aid  against  his  factious  kinslblk  ;  but  thert>  is  nothing* 
in  this  drama  t^>  imHcjito  that  aught  save  his  name  has  been  bnrrn'w.>d  ;  nor, 
indeed,  do  wo  find  that,  except  so  far  as  the  genealogical  ti'oo  constructed  by 
Buttmann  suppUes  names,  and  simply  names,  for  the  charactei's  of  tho  drama, 
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is  any  preitonmon  to  claim  a  fotmdation»  citlior  in  &ct  or  in  mythic  lore, 
for  th«  plot  of  this  Ortstes, 

The  author's  aim,  we  conceiro,  has  been  to  tuko  a  purely  fiuUtioua  thome  and 
to  subject  it  to  clast?ictil  treutmout,  uiouhlin*^  it,  n^  Uttarly  as  possible,  aftur  tho 
"LshJon  of  a  Greek  druiiia.  Such  un  undertaking  has  its  advantages  and  charm* ; 

I'the  advantages  uf  a  j>eiiert  model,  and  the  churm  of  a  perfect  treodom.  There 
re  no  facts  ht.Te  to  clip  tho  author's  wings — no  dates  or  ^n«alogios  to  chish 
rith  the  likehhood  of  hii*  iuc.*idenis— -no  autewd«nt  impressions  aa  to  the  cha- 

[xacter  of  hero  or  heroine,  to  run  counter  to  which  might  imperil  the  author  s 
loputc,  in  the  sjime  way  ai*  dopartiu^  from  the  4diarac^ter  and  style  of  an  ancient 
building"  is  apt  to  damage  tho  iame  of  the  architect  who  reoonHtructs  it. 

Mr.  Lancaster  constructs  a  new  editice  throughout.  All  he  binds  himBelf  to 
do  is  to  regard  classical  rules  as  to  hi»  manaf^oment  of  his  subject,  and  scrupu- 
louslv  to  work  on  a  classical  model.  Accordingly  there  ia  in  Orestes  a  great 
WJnplicity  of  plot,  Lariami,  tho  Hcene  of  it,  1^  cursed  by  the  regency  of  a  guilty 
queen-mother,  DyseriH,  who,  with  her  paramour  Simus^  the  captain  of  her 
.^ai'd,  miBrule*!  the  city,  and  keeps  in  tutelage  tho  full-grown  yet  somewhat 
iiTesolute  rightful  heir.  Orestoa  seems  to  us  in  some  points  an  unciinBcious 
<5opy  of  Hamlet— a  philosophic,  refinod»  and  too-sensitive  wrestler  with  liLs  late. 

[irhich  is  to  &eo  evil  triuaiph  for  a  aea^ion,  and  his  own  good  instincts  kept  under, 
find  evil  Bfiokon  of  To  Ijarissa  come  envoj's  from  Grnnnon,  asking,  oro  it  jgoos 
to  wur  with  another  state,  sufStiient  hotttap'GH  for  the  pood  faith  of  the  rival 
branch  of  the  Aleuadw,  The  orado,  whose  priest  lias  lying  lips  through  which 
the  will  of  Simus  finils  an  easy  voice,  dechir<»s  that  tho  young  Orestes  muat  bo 
this  hostttgo,  imd,  not  badly  imitating  the  dubious  utternnoes  of  tho  anciant 
ahrinee,  ahajK^s  itsolf  into  the  words — 

"  Ix;t  Ornstes  go 
With  those  men  f«trloa»,  going  he  shall  gain 
A  quif^t  empire*  nnd  much  aflerpeacc." — {p.  42.) 

Simus  does  hi;*  bot^tto  give  bitter  trath  to  this  prophecy  by  attempting  to  murder 
tho  young  king  in  a  narrow  deElo  by  tho  hands  of  two  ruffians,  but  ho  is 
thwarted  by  the  valour  of  Orestes,  who  slnys  one  of  hia  asHailant»  and  captures 
the  other,  secunng,  nt  the  same  time,  the  itsstpect  and  h»dp  of  tho  envoy  with 
with  whom  he  was  travelling  to  Crannon.  Thoy  return  to  Laris^i,  bent  on 
fathoming  the  plot,  and  though  tho  nnHcrf?iint  refuses  to  speak  for  a  while,  cir- 
eumstanccH  accumijlat«  proof  against  Himus,  and  jtolnt  to  tho  complicity  of 
toystnis.  It  ia  to  thi^  jiart  of  the  drama  that  wo  should  p(jint  those  who  look 
for  iscencs  of  th^?  greatrst  jiowcr.  Simu*)  and  Dyscris  might  be  tho  Claudius  and 
the  (iuecn  of  Iltrntht,  for  thcro  in  the  Mame  mother'^  love  in  the  queen  in  both 
instances,  overborne  and  controlled  by  tho  same  gudty  bondage  to  a  isinlnl 
lurtt.  And  Simurt  is  as  mean  a  puppet  a.**  Claudiu**,  One  choral  ode  (pp.  93^ — UO) 
unalysoa  with  much  force  and  subrloty,  and  with  wonderful  richnesss  of  poetic 
imagf^ry,  tho  growth  of  *' terrible  love,"  and  connects  the  general  t heme  with 
fcho  eu-davfraent  of  Dyscrin  to  her  absorbing  passion.  As  wo  near  the  end,  tho 
jjlot  clears  itself  n]>,  and  it  is  seen  that  right  is  to  prevail,  even  though  throughout 
the  earUer  scenes  the  chorus  nnd  the  hero,  Orostes,  have  been  constantly 
'  ig  at  the  thought  that  the  power  of  the  goils  was  so  prone  to  let  the  guilty 
J|)er,  and  so  weak,  apparently,  to  save  and  support  tho  righteous,  Indeea, 
all  Meems  to  go  amiss  with  Orestot*.  !^upj»hiuted  oy  a  hireling  soldier  in  his 
mother's  love,  he  is,  as  ho  findB,  only  second  to  hift  V»osom-friond  Medius  in  tho 
love  of  Archedico,  the  heroine  of  the  drama.  When  he  learas  his  mother*« 
guilt,  ho  would  fain  go  into  voluntary  exile,  if  he  could  persuade  his  love, 
Archodice,  to  share  it ;  but  finding  Medius  hiis  won  her  heart,  and  this  stay 
>ft  from  him,  he  seems  all  at  once  to  he  resolved  what  to  do,  and  creates  him- 
self an  avenger  of  wrong  by  slaying  Simus,  and  «o  taking  from  hL*  motier  a 
further  occasion  of  sin.  Persuading  her  to  get  her  to  a  retirement,  where  sho 
may  repent  her  of  her  sin.  he  unites  Archodico  and  Medius,  dor-ignalcs  the 
latter  11^  his  BUccosMor,  and  bespeaks  for  him  tho  alliance  of  the  envoy  frt»m 
(-Vannon.  Then  seeking  riddance  of  life's  coil  of  troubles  at  Ids  dagger's  point, 
he  dies  in  the  arms  of  Archedice,  and,  as  the  envoy  says, 

"  Tho  earth  is  orphaned  of  her  nobl<st  son/' 
The  plot,  it  iK*ill  have  boen  seen,  is  slender— tho  incidents  not  melodramatic 
nor  Bonsational— nor,  indeed,  even  veiy  novel.     But  there  is  much  skill  of 
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analysis  in  tlie  working  out  of  character ;  and  if  Mr.  Lancaster  has  not  adranced 
lioyond  tbo  merit  of  hia  Philociftea  in  constnictive  excellence,  and  has  hero  sot 
lca9  store  by  rigid  study  of  tho  antique  us  touching  his  plot,  we  must  say  that  ho 
stiikos  lis  u.^  having  produced  a  drama  appealing^  more  directly  and  tellingly  to 
tho  human  heart  of  hi.s  readors*  It  y,  iiide*?d,  li]i»>ly  oaoufyh  that  acme  will  find 
I'ault  with  that  wuil  of  disisatisfaction  at  the  rale  of  ZeuB,  and  at  the  small  results 
of  prayer  to  him  and  the  other  goda — tho  small  profit  of  godliness,  in  fihorl. 
which  the  choitw  poiirw  forth  and  Oroetes  echoes.  This  was  noticed,  also,  in 
tho  PhiIoc(etr/t,  aud  was  by  some  considered  as  a  sort  of  atheistic  wail.  For  the 
life  of  us,  we  cannot  see  any  foundation  for  thia.  The  Christian  poet,  taking 
up  a  heathen  theme,  could  hardly  be  consistent,  if  he  roproj^entfid  tho  bettermast 
chai-acters  of  heathenism  as  satietied  with  a  thoogouy  which  they  knew  to  be  a 
7)alpable  .Hham ;  aud  when  ho  filla  the  mouth  of  so  noble  a  character  as  Ore:$te8, 
or  PLiloctetey,  with  bitter  reproaches  at  tho  gods  who  spend  their  soft  and 
sumptuous  hours  in  fUympuM  with  utter  indifferenco  to  the  prevalence  of  false- 
hood and  wrong,  instead  of  right  and  tnitb,  on  the  earth  below,  it  seems  to  us 
that  he  so  teaches,  m  the  only  way  open  to  him,  the  imperfyction  and  unreality 
ul"  a  systom  of  false  guds  which  never  did  nor  could  curb  a  passion  or  heal  a 
pang  of  Buffering  humanity.  Not  until  the  veil  is  liftijd,  aud  we  know  even  as 
we  are  known,  will  the  inet[uaUti€s,  as  thoy  seem  to  mortal  vision,  of  man's  lot 
be  easy  to  reconcile  with  our  conceptions  of  eternal  justice  :  ami  those  heatliens, 
it  should  bo  remembered,  whom  Mr.  I-tancaster  depicts,  had  not  even  bo  much 
assurance  of  a  hereafter  that  should  t*et  all  things  right,  as  the  worthies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  who  are  nr»t  always  clear  of  scorning  dissatisfaction  at  the  tem- 
poral proapority  of  tho  wicked,  lu  the  mouth  t>f  a  chorus  of  Larissaean  elders 
we  can  find  no  ground  for  exception  to  this  natural  and  poetio  language  of 
experience,  descriptive  of  an  Ate,  which  paganism  conspired  to  personify  : — 
**  8trangt>  ia  the  vengpance  of  our  Lords  on  high. 

That  wtrikes  the  child  and  spareji  Ihe  guilty  wro  ; 

Givea  him  fat  land^,  and  leta  him  cjilitily  die 

Full  of  Bvreet  bread  and  lord  of  all  deisiire.  . 

And  men  look  sadly  as  they  cloae  his  eyes, 

And  wind  him  round  in  piuple  for  hia  reet : 

And,  mve  a  little  murmur  in  the  land^ 

Thoy  flay  he  fileepa  with  th**  etemal  bk-flt. 

Ay  me,  for  that  man^B  children,  and  n^ain 

A  triple  wuil  for  tlwm  Mho  call  hint  aire. 

Cry  for  iho  old  hereditary  atain, 

ItGwail  the  Ate  that  can  never  tire. 

Hope  not,  thou  bkraeloBs  son,  she  will  refrain  : 

Sprinkle  with  ash  thine  head  and  thine  attire ; 

Thou  flhalt  not  turn  her  stops,  nor  yet  atsauago  her  ire.*'~fol.) 
And  the  verses  that  follow  it  do  but  poetictdly  embody  the  scriptural  visitation  "of 
tho  sins  of  tho  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  tho  tliiixl  and  fcjurth  generation/' 
We  do  not  imagine  tlmt,  except  on  this  point,  there  will  lieniuchditfereuce  of 
opinion  as  to  the  high  merit  of  Orestfi:  a  Mdrkal  Drama.  There  wore  those 
who  encored  at  Talfourd's  Ion,  a  drama  rich  in  beauty  of  rliction  and  in  poetical 
language  and  sittiationa  \  but  BUch  will  wjarcely  find,  in  tho  dmma  before  us, 
the  modemism  of  thought  and  feeling  which  they  discovered  there.  K  they 
turn  to  the  KjM?ech  of  Orestes  to  his  mother,  in  p.  4:*,  they  will  find  an  exercise 
of  that  rtUKtained  irony  which  is  so  forcibly  exhibited  at  need  by  the  ancient 
Greek  tnigedians.  In  the  chorus  fmm  which  wo  have  quote<l  above  they  can 
hariUy  fail  to  catch  tho  very  echoes  of  the  classical  drama.  In  Huch  a  simile  as 
this  which  represents  tho  argument  of  Orestes  when  declining  Medius  for  a 
companion  of  his  exile  and  hostageahip  (p.  63),  thoy  will  Ije  hard  to  please 
indeed,  if  they  lack  the  ihsciplined  neatness  and  eimplicity,  which  ia  bom  of  a 
thorough  study  of  the  best  ancient  models, — 

*'  Ah  I  friend,  eupposn  n  flotk  in  fair  crieip  fields 

Feeding  among  the  flowers  by  the  cool  foot 

Of  aome  hill  fountain  ;  and  oV  thesD  God's  cui-se 

Searches  one  out  and  sin  pics  him  for  death  : 

He  will  no  longer  feed  with  those  he  loves; 

But  some  great  inatinct,  higher  than  ho  knows, 

Urges  him  out  to  creep  to  fi^me  lone  place 

Far  from  tho  hleatin|^8  and  low  chiming  bells, 

And  die  there,  lest  his  taint  infect  the  r«8t. 
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^VUt  thou  hnve  man  more  Belfinh  than  the  bcsnst  ? 
If  my  vufl-u*?  fwars  meiin  nothing*,  then  I  need 
Xo  escort ;  but  if  olhiTwise,  ihiH  tree 
Ib  touchwood,  branded  for  the  hewer  long. 
And  only  spared,  kat  criiahing  down  it  tear 
Some  healthier  sapling's  bmnchea  under  it.*' 

For  power  of  description  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  passage  in  p.  GJ,  wliich 
describes  a  ix)cky  The8«alian  pass,  where  the  ruffians  in  the  pay  of  bimus  lay  in 
ambush*  an  illiasti"ation  of  the  nt  pktura  poesii  to  the  fullest  degree.  And  it 
is  no  small  evidence  of  skill  in  poiutrajTjig  character,  that  those  scenes  which 
put  Dyj^eria  protFiinently  fru'wiird  leave  us,  at  their  finirth,  partially  disabused  of 
our  Matunil  repu«?nance  to  such  an  unlovely  charactcT,  through  the  half-dozen 
tourhes  of  womanly  and  malomal  nature  whit-h  tho  autlior  throws  into  his 
delineation.  One  evou  inclines  to  pity  her  when  her  paramour  lies  dead,  and 
she  scorns  the  l<?sser  p:'mU  of  the  cliorun  foreb(»ding  evil  for  their  stricken 
cit^i',  bejjiide  her  own  great  and  abtiorHnjjj  loss. 

AltopethiT,  this  Lhrtdes  is  a  fine  coticeptioD,  powei-fulJy  wrought  out,  and  caL 
ciliated,  mJejss  we  greatly  err,  to  sustain  its  author's  well-won  place  among  the 
foremost  imitators  of  the  ancient  drama.  Here  and  there  u  litth?  correction  of 
the  press  would  haye  improved  tho  sens© ;  as,  for  instance,  where  in  the  lines — 

"  Tell  me,  good,M«diiift,  since  I  am  unthroned, 
1'U  be  a  loving  subject,  if  I  knew 
AVhom  to  obey,  that's  the  confusion  of  it" — (see  p.  10), 

there  is  such  a  coiifuBion  of  puHt,  present,  and  futui-o  tenses,  that  wo  aro  sui-o 
the  imthor  never  meant  them  to  stimd  as  they  are  printed.  Our  emendation 
would  be  a  simple  one,  uamoly,  to  bracket  the  second  line  of  the  three,  and  alter 
just  one  tense,  as  foHows:  — 

"  TeU  me,  good  Medius,  since  I  am  unthroned, 
ti'd  be  a  loyal  subject,  if  I  knew) 
Whom  to  obey,  that's  tho  confusion  of  it/" 
III  p,  89,  too,    unless  wo  misread  the  whole   meaninp^,  Mr.  Lancaster  should 
have  written  '*  lain,"  not  *'  laid,"  in  the  eig^hth  line  of  tho  sjuHich  of  8imus. 

A  littlu  revision  would  set  these  miDor  faults  to-rights ;  and  they  are  worth 
noticing,  to  ensure  even  more  perfect  finish  in  the  futtiro  poetry  wo  confidently 
exjject  from  s«i  capable  an  author. 

On  the  Studji  of  Cdlic  Literature,  By  Matthew  -Vilnolu,  Professor  of  Poetry  in 
tho  University  of  Oxford.  London  :  Smith  &  Elder.  1807. 
Mr.  AnxoiiD  doen  not  profess  to  deal  .scientifically  with  his  subject.  He  is,  as 
he  says,  merely  a  literary  critic.  And  his  aim  is  twofuld :  first,  to  point  out 
(what  many,  not  of  the  geuenil  public,  but  of  his  Oxforil  audience,  are  wholly 
Ignorant  of )  that  there  is  a  Celtic  literature,  voluminous  and  worth  studying: 
next,  to  ("lann  for  things  i'eltic  &  lairer  measure  than  the  Timrj!,  and  those  who 
go  with  the  Times,  an3  disposed  to  metG  to  them.  Hpeakin^  of  an  Eisteddfodd, 
the  Timta  remarked: — '*Lven  Welsh  music  is  mainly  derived  from  Teutonic 
eources;  and  the  sooner  all  Welsh  i^pecialties  disappear  froni  the  earth  the 
bettor/'  *' Behold  England's  ditliciilty  in  governing  Ireland,'*  is  Mr.  Arnold's 
comment  on  this  choice  sample  of  leading-aiticle  style :  and  in  one  sense  he  is 
ri^^ht ;  for  it  is  this  systematic  ignoring  of  everything  national — this  steady 
detemiioation  to  "put  down"  Irish  s**ntiments,  and  to  jest  at  Irish  pecnliajities, 
which  has  done  much  to  harden  the  Irish  people  into  a  consistency  which  makes 
them  unpleasant  and  unsatisfactory  subjects.  The  English  have  themselves  to 
thank  that  Ireland  is  bigotedly  Roman  Catholic.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  the  Prirtestant  Church  has  been,  from  the  first,  in  every  way  offensively  anti- 
national  ':'  It  is  their  fault,  too,  that  mixed  education,  which  miji^ht  have  been 
such  a  Messing,  has  hitherto  been  almost  a  failure.  The  Irish  class-books,  rich  in 
the  natural  history  of  zoophytes,  full  and  clear  about  the  seven  nations  of 
Canaan,  ignore  or  malign  the  men  whose  memory'  lives  and  will  live  in  the 
people's  hearts  as  the  true  heroes  of  the  country.  Milken  Thomas,  hanged  at 
Tyburn  by  Homy  VIIL,  and  Aoidh  O'Xeil,  tho  Irij^hman  thinks  of  as  the  Scot 
does  of  Wallace ;  and  in  no  Scotch  Fchool,  I  fancy,  would  it  be  sulfered  that 
Wallace  should  l>e  spoken  of  as  a  traitor.  IJf  course,  it  is  initneiisely  difficult  to 
write  on  Irish  history;  but  the  Iri.Hh  complain,  with  justice,  that  the  best  has 
not  been  done  which  could  be  done  in  the  class-books  provided  tor  the  mixed 
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fichools.  Even  Fonianiem  Mi*,  ^ij-nold  is  difijioBod  to  chorgo  upon  the  *'  F!i]]]^ 
tineia/'  He  certaiuly  might  char ^  on  EnKlurid'a  carelaasnoati  about  the  gtaod 
Irish  queation,  the  question  oi'  Land,  that  leeliDg^  of  eBtmugemeDt  much  moore 
dangerous  than  Fenianism  which  is  by  no  roeane  confined  to  the  lowest  clafine. 
It  is  ju8t  now  a  negativo  feeling ;  but  if  succesaiTe  GoTemments  persi&t  iu  was  ting 
a  reserve  fono  which  England  will  wme  day  surt^ly  want— in  throwing  away,  au 
to  apeak,  a  whole  people— no  one  can  «iy  how  aoon  such  a  feeling  may  beoioimie 
positive. 

80  much  to  show  that  Mr.  Arnold's  subjoct  has  its  practical  aa  woU  as  its 
aentimentol  eide.  He  him&elf  8€ei)  this;  for  he  aays,  "  We  may,  perhaps,  como 
to  pensh  by  our  Celtism,  i.e.  by  our  Helf-wiU  and  want  of  patience  w  "  '  h." 
as  if  it  was  to  our  Celtic  blood  that  we  owe  that  want  of  considerat  >Me 

who  dilfer  with  us,  w^hicii  he  elf^ewhere  charges  on  our  German  iii.k.r..*x^ 4^,01. 
Anyhow,  tho  Timea  and  its  readers  ought  to  reflect  that  iU-feeliiig  towards 
England  does  not  abound  in  Welflh-Hpeakin^,  Eisteddfodd-loving  Walfts*  ncr  in 
Wallaoe-worshipping.  hat-crowned- lion-claiming  Scotland,  but  in  Knghah-speak- 
ing  Ireland » whose  only  national  tujldiersare  the  cotistabularyi—felluw*  who  wear 
black  instoad  of  grcen^  and  have  the  shamrock  stuck  ignominioualy  out  of  ngiit 
at  the  back  of  their  ehakoos. 

Now.  a  Philo-ColVs  first  impulse  on  looking  through  Mr,  iVmold'a  book  \b 
to  thank  Nemesis  for  having  brought  the  son  of  such  a  Lelt-durtpisiug  father 
to  write  as  he  has  written.  Hia  next  is  to  ask  himself  whether  all  tnis  talk 
about  Celtic  extravagance  aud  *'  sentimental  reaction  a^aiust  the  de^rpotism  of 
fiict,"  ie  wholly  Inie  to  the  national  character.  Writing  m  a  litlle  Clare  vilhig©, 
I  should  say,  if  i  had  never  seen  Ireland  and  irishmen  before,  that  not  excess  but 
deficiency  of  cnthuiiia«m  was  the  national  fault,  I  should  describe  the  people  as 
apparently  wantiijg  iu  emotion,  quiet — far  quieter  than  the  English  of  the  same 
class,  with  very  little  knowletlge  of  their  old  legends  aud  oven  less  cAre  for  their 
antiquities — caring  chielly  to  store  up  by  hard  wcrk,  in  a  mostunkiudly  soil  and 
undei"  conditions  of  tenure  which  are  a  bsu*  to  improvement,  tho  litllo  hoard, 
saved  penny  by  penny,  which  hhall  furai^h  a  dowry  for  tho  daughters.  They 
are  (in  spite  of  Mr.  Arnold)  exactly  M.  Itenan's  pttiu  race.  I  cannot  qiiite  prefix 
the  douce,  because  I  con  detect  au  undercurrent  of  fiorcenetiei,  which,  however,  is 
BO  hidden,  that  it  might  well  escape  notice,  Such  is  the  Clare  peasaut.  If  I  was 
in  KeiTj,  where  the  old  stories  are  still  told,  I  nhould  rate  the  sseutinientaHfism 
higher.  If  1  was  in  Tipperary,  where  the  land  ia  richer,  and  the  strug^^'lo  of  races 
was  more  desperate,  and  tho  larger  settlement  of  Cromwellians  has  kept  up  a  per- 
petual antagonism,  I  should  be  more  di«pnpe<i  to  accept  what  Mr.  Arnold  says  of 
*•  the  blustering  Irishman  "—whom  (by  the  way)  I  might  very  probubty  find  to 
bo  an  Eoghshman  by  blood — a  Teuton  broken  loose,  as  ho  does  in  our  colonies 
and  in  the  outlying  American  States,  from  the  i*e8traint.s  of  Eurojjeaji  *'  public 
opinion."  Tho  Irish  population  is  no  more  homogeneous  than  tlie  Scotch* 
Mr.  Oodkin  has  lately  reminded  us  that  the  baronies  of  Forth  aud  Ij&rgie,  m 
Wexford,  cohmiwcd  by  W>Ish  and  Somersetshire  men,  furnish  some  seven  times 
their  quota  of  priests,  aud  are  perhaps  the  most  anti- Protestant  parts  of  the 
island.  We  know  that  they  were  the  most  disturbed  in  '98.  Maxwell  speaks  of 
the  men  in  these  baronies  as  "  arrant  rebels,  cowardly  and  sh(X-kiiigly  eruel."  So 
much  for  race.  The  tendency  always  la  to  paint  a  national  portrait  and  to  expect 
it  to  suit  every  intHviduEil.  Writers  of  all  kinds  keep  up  this  delusion :  they 
produce  portraits  of  Irish  life  and  character,  Irish  tales,  and  such  like,  written 
^simply  to  suit  the  English  taste.  '*  You  must  give  me"  (said  un  editor  to  me, 
when  I  proposed  a  paper  on  Comparative  Celtic  Fiction)  '*  something  rfic»/  of  the 
)9t>il;  the  public  does  not  care  for  Irish  qiuestions  qua  Irish."  Ilence  the  Irish 
itilUmttur  assumes,  in  spite  of  himsplf,  the  characteriHtics  which  he  is  always 
I^Attributing  to  his  countrymen.  And  thus  the  English  writer,  mixing  chiefly  with 
the  over-genial  Irishman  of  the  Father  I*ruut  school,  fonns  an  opinion  which  is 
as  unfair  as  if  the  Kttrick  Shepherd,  described  in  the  **Noctes  Ambrosiuna*/* 
was  to  bo  taken  as  the  typo  of  the  canny,  hard-headed  Scot.  Thus  it  it^  that 
Mr.  Arnold  can  talk  of  **  the  typical  Irifhinan  of  Donnybrook'*  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  Gael.  Why,  the  quiet  folks  in  the  Western  Isles  are,  most  of  tliem,  of 
far  pui^r  Gaelic  blood  than  one  Donnybrook  Irishman  out  of  a  hundred  i  and 
yet  theso  Ilebrideans  are  as  i-eaerved  as  any  of  M.  lieuim's  lii^^ons.  The 
English  are  singularly  mistaken  on  this  jwirticular  point ;  they  think  themselves 
tho  moHt  inacccsifflblo  because  some  of  them  are  tho  least  courteous  people  in 
tho  world.    The  fact  is  that  Englishmen  and  G«i-maiis  fall  into  conversation 
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and  exchange  ideas  and  1*0  forth  much  moro  freely  tKnii  Celts  do.  Talk  to  un 
IriHhman  or  a  Frenchman  and  you  ^411  never  get  a  rude  rebutf.  but  he  will  not 
often  <^ar«  \o  keep  on  talking  unless  you  lead  the  way  —his  very  courtesy  makes 
hdm  thary  of  ftueming  to  force  his  company  upon  you,  Accost  an  EngUsh 
■tran^^r :  if  he  is  a  churl  (high  or  low)  you  get  nothing  at  all  out  of  him  ;  if 
not  (that  IB,  happily,  in  the  great  majority  of  cuBee)  he  often  rattles  away  at 
a  rate  which  leaves  the  French  proverbiul  chatterbox  hopelessly  behind.  I 
should  except  one  class,  far  too  nuinerous  in  Ireland,  and  not  unknown  in 
France,  the  Anglo-maniacs^  who  think  to  imitate  us  by  putting  on  an  oHenKive 
6ru9i/Htrie  and  eoldnesa  of  manner,  exaggerating,  of  course,  the  model  which, 
they  have  Bet  before  themselves. 

One  more  exception  I  must  take  to  Mr,  Arnold,  H©  says :  "  Ghreek  aen- 
mioofinesa  made  Coiinth  and  Sybtms ;  Roman  BonsuouaneoB  made  Bom«i  and 
Bairo ;  French -liutin  BenBiiout^noas  han  made  modem  Fans;  Irish  sensuoufiness 
has  made  Ireland  as  it  ia."  Xay,  rather  as  it  was.  Ireland  as  it  ia  is  the  pro- 
chict  of  English  interference  with  the  duvi-lopmcnt  of  a  nation,— of  ages  of  civil 
war,  followed  by  ages  of  misrule.  The  Ireland  of  the  Rock  of  Cusln  1,  ^4 
Inniscatterj',  of  Clonmacnoi.se,  had,  no  doubt,  little  to  show  which  r  1 
rival  the  Coliseum  or  the  Hue  de  Rivoli.  But  it  had  a  tx:>de  of  la\\  i 
least  aa  equitable  a«  Jiwtinian***  or  the  Code  Napoleon,  it  had  (aa  even  Cdt- 
sooming  Mr.  Burton  confeases)  a  civilination  which,  unhappily  of  the  "  egg- 
shell'* kind,  was.  during  the  fifth  and  two  following  centuries,  the  hij^hctst  in 
north-we«t«m  Europe*  Egg-ahell-like,  it  came,  under  Norse  and  other  bat- 
tering, to  a  state  in  which  it  .seems  impossible  to  patch  it  together  ;  juiit  a*«  the 
Mexican,  another  of  those  old  egg-shell  civilizations,  fell  \o  pieces  in  the  rude 
praap  of  the  touijntgiudores^  and  ha3  not  since  been  able  to  be  mended.  And  yet, 
dcHpite  the  ill  Ic'HKon.*^  of  bad  times,  despite  a  jstat«  of  thingis  which  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  rnntinuous  reign  of  Stephen,  the  Irish  retained  their  love  of  law 
vAndJTiHtico— fttill  clung  (ft8  8T>enRer  testities)  to  that  code  which,  far  more  than  any 
iBei-elv  aisthetic  culture,  is  the  thing  they  reall}'  have  to  be  proud  of  No,  never 
let  it  be  eaid  that  *"  Iri,<h"  anything  ha**  nmdo  In^lxmd  what  it  is.  In  Ireland, 
Celtiem  has  not  had  tair  play.  What  haa  made  the  countrv  a  byword  in 
Europe  i»  not  Celtism,  but  the  spirit  of  feudal  mii<rule  grahed  on  Saxon 
muddle,  making  it  not  the  quiet  humdrum  home- muddle  which  ia  bred  of 
English  love  of  comfort  and  stiong  desire  for  getting  on,  but  that  wild  muddle 
which  has  been  reproduced  in  so  many  English  dependencies.  The  Celtic  nature 
is  pasaionate ;  ana  yet  the  Celtic  enirit  is  eminently  a  spirit  of  order :  this  is 
abundantly  shown  in  the  minute  rules  of  the  Brehon  code,  and  (still  more)  in  the 
way  in  which  the  French,  as  soon  as  the  devolution  left  them  free  to  act,  developed 
into  what  Hir  h\  Head  called  "  a  nation  of  stampers  "—simply,  the  most  orderly 
people  in  Europe.  In  the  Celtic  nature  (partly  from  its  paesionatene^s,  portly 
from  its  love  of  order)  there  is  none  of  that  compromise— that  hi*»ez  nfftr— 
which  ia  the  mark  of  all  English  proceedings,  from  the  pediUing  of  a  shopkeeper 
to  the  patching  and  pietnng  of  a  law-maker. 

I  am  sure  then  that  Mr.  Ai'nold  is  falling  into  the  very  error  of  which  he 
convicts  the  Philistines  when  he  dogmatises^  about  *'  the  typical  Irishman,**  and 
charges  the  present  state  of  Ireland  on  "the  peculiar  form  of  national  sensuoui- 
neas."  Ho  errs,  I  think,  in  the  opp*)site  direction  when  he  aasumea  that  weird 
shadowy  grandeur  which  eives  their  charm  to  the  Ossianic  fragments  as  being  an 
essential  of  the  Celtic  style.  The  Celt,  from  the  \  ery  fact  that  he  is  passionate, 
is  also  eminently  impressible  by  outward  circumstances.  Look  at  him  on  a  I'aris 
boulovanl,  with  vanii.shed  lx>ots  and  an  outrageous  hat  and  an  impudent  stare  ; 
you  mtiv  ca*ch  a  dozen  pure  Celts  there  out  of  evei-y  fifty  passers-bv,  yet  how 
unlike  they  are  to  the  "  boys"  of  an  Irish  or  Welsh  village.  How  deep  \*ould 
you  have  to  werape  before  you  found  the  old  Oaul  underneath  the  modern 
dandy  't  An<l,  as  for  French  literature,  is  it  not  of  all  the  most  unlike  that  which 
produced  those  legend.**,  in  which  (as  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell  proves)  the  Ilebridcan 
delights  juHt  a.s  niuch  a**  the  KeiTy  man  or  the  Breton  peasant,  far  more  than 
the  Welshman  who  has  them  but  has  grown  to  *cftr©  nothing  about  them  i* 
And  yet  I«*r.Tn  ImicTi  as  Mr.  Arnold  aeems  to  forgot  in  all  his  reasoning^s  about 
national  e\  ind  deticienoiee,  are  Celts— not  surely  Romanized  enough 

to  have  jm>  tly  lost  what  we  are  told  is  the  diiforentia  of  the  ra<^.     If 

style  had  been  an  essential  mark,  would  not  stylo  have  remained  in  the  main 
the  same  among  all  the  Celtic  peoples  'f  But  I  purnoaely  abstain  from  entering 
fully  on  this  question  of  taste  and  style  on  whicn  Mr.  Arnold  says  so  much. 
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I  leftTe  such  quostiona  to  professed  critics'  because  to  me  tHey  seem  to  a  great 
extent  always  to  end  iu  "words,  words."  They  depend  on  feelings*  not  on 
ar^ment.  But  while  I  am  willing  to  concede  to  CelU  the  charming  jwwer  of 
using  the  right  words  in  the  right  pkce,  I  muBt  hint  that  the  Teutona  too  are 
not  without  that  "passion  and  melancholy  "—that  **Titani8in"  which  to  our 
author  seems  confined  to  their  rivals.  "Das  ^4chauer  dos  Erhabenen'*  is  a 
phrase  which  springs  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  ust*  it,  and  which  has  found 
ahundant  expression  in  their  literature.  Nor  can  1  think  that  the  "  ahysa  of 
platitude  with  the  Qerman  nature  swimming  calmly  about  in  it"  exists  save  in 
Mr,  Arnold's  imagination.  German  newspaper  prose  I  give  up  to  him ;  it  is  the 
full-grown  leading-article  style  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  bureaucracy. 
But  I  am  sure  that  in  German  poetry,  quite  as  much  as  in  all  truo  poetry  elfie- 
where,  there  is  the  •* simplicity  which  is  not  the  eimphcity  of  prose;'*  nor 
can  I  conceive  that  Shakespeare  had  any  "impulse  towards  style,'  writing  aa 
he  did  with  Italian  models  all  about  him,  more  • 'instinctive'*  than  ; that 
which  I  feel  bound  to  concede  \o  the  "  second-rate "  Schiller.  It  is  some* 
thing  besides  style  which  sets  tht^  world's  greatest  poet  in  a  place  apart« 
Shakes^teare,  by  the  way,  Mr,  Arnold  tells  us,  we  owe  to  our  Celtic  admixture. 
"It  ia  impossible  to  imagine  a  German  Shakespeare;"  it  is  still  more  impos- 
sible, I  fancy,  to  imagine  a  French  one.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  thmk  it  can 
help  us  in  getting  (what  is  bo  much  wantod )  a  chair  of  Celtic  literature  at  one  of 
otir  universities,  to  make  wild  assertions,  as  for  instance  that  "the  Scandi- 
navians have  more  stylo  than  the  ODrmans  because  thoy  are  not  Teutons  ;'*  and 
to  say  that  "  Celtic  poetry,  beiofj:  unable  to  master  the  world,  therefore  bendH 
language  at  any  rate  to  its  will."  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  a  good  deal  of 
what  Mr.  Arnold  says  of  Celtic  style  and  of  the  **  quick  fueling  of  the  race  for 
what  is  noble  and  distinguiahed  and  ib*  sensibility  and  nervous  exaltation  and 
consequent  gift  of  renderiDg  the  map^cal  charm  of  nature,"  is  a  masked  battery 
covering  the  somewhat  ungenerous  attack  so  unexpectedly  made,  apparently 
a  propos  of  nothing  in  particular,  on  hymns  (lerman  and  English.  The  French 
are  poor  in  hymns;  thoir  host  hj^nn  wnter  **  moved  in  a  sad  mist  when  he  took 
in  hand  to  versify  King  David  the  Pnalmiat."  Therefore »  because  Celts  fail  in 
hymns,  their  taste  must  bo  ^od,  seeing  that  hymns  aie  such  poor  stuff.  That 
is  the  argument,  such  as  it  is.  It  is  in  my  humble  opinion  a  very  unworthy 
argument  in  all  respects.  The  "Book  of  iVaiee"  maybe  "a  monument  of 
the  nation's  weakness."  But  if  their  mixed  nuture  stands  th«  Knglish  in  such 
good  stead  in  giving  thorn  a  Shakespeare  and  in  making  them  orators,  is  it 
likely  that  when  they  came  to  hymu-writing  they  would  become  wholly  of  the 
Germans  German  and  namby  pamby  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Arnold's 
remarks  on  Gennau  and  English  hymns  are  as* palpably  unfair  as  is  his  con- 
trasting a  Welsh  odo  on  *'  the  Graves  of  the  Warriors  '  with  the  simple  church- 
yard rhyme,  *' Afilictions  sore,  long  time  I  boie,"  &c.  On  the  remark,  **we 
force  ourselves  into  Semitism,  and  make  religious  sentiment  uur  highest 
spiritual  life  instead  of  the  imagnmtive  rnas^^in/'  I  might  animadvert  more 
strongly;  here  it  is  enough  to  ask  what  is  the  connection  between  such  an 
utteranoe  and  the  author^ s  expressed  object,  namely  to  beneUt  us  by  leading 
us  to  know  and  appreciate  the  Celt  more  thoroughly. 

Of  a  piece  with  this  is  the  dictum  that  •*  the  modern  poet's  task  is  to  interpret 
human  life  afresh  and  to  supply  a  new  spiritual  basis  for  it."  Mr.  Arnold  will 
probably  find  that  life  will  have  pretty  much  the  same  basis  in  future  that 
it  has  bftd  hitherto ;  the  difference  will  bo  in  the  auporatructuro. 

I  said  I  would  not  enter  int^o  questions  of  taste  and  style.  On  on©  I  must 
just  touch.  Mr.  Arnold  very  well  marks  out  the  four  ways  of  handling  nature. 
There  is  the  conventional  eight^jenth-ccotury  way.  Thoreja  the  faithful  (assumed 
to  be  the  German)  way,  "keeping'theoyo  on  the  object."  There  is  the  Greek  way 
(pre-eminently shown  by  Gootho  among  modems)  which  adds  lightness  to  "the 
eye  on  the  obje<.'t."  And  there  is  the  magical  way,  "with  mm^ic  and  charm  super- 
aJided  to  the  oy o  on  the  obj  oct. '  *  Keats  has  walked  most  conatantl  j'  in  this  way ;  and 
this,  we  are  assured,  is  the  royal  road  open  to  all  Celts,  closed  to  almost  aflGer> 
mans;  for  "  Tieck,  Novalis,  lliickert  only  deceive  the  rough-and-ready  critic,  they 
hare  only  A  i?i«N«<MdIirf  themselves  into  natural  magic,  they  are  not  l>orn  nature- 
lovers."  Well :  I  am  not  a  critic,  but  to  me  it  seems  that  this  "  magical  way 
of  looking  at  nature"  is  modem  rather  than  Celtic,  I  fancy  I  can  ti-ace  it  iu 
It4ilians  who  owed  little,  in  Gennans  who  oweti  nothing,  to  Celtic  literature.  It  is 
what  makes  the  great  difficulty  of  ti-anslating  the  classios :  we  are  continually  slip- 
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ping  into  it — puttinj^  our  way  of  looking  at  things  ineti?ad  of  the  clafisicnl  way  ;  un- 
.congciously  foistting  on  Antigone,  for  inetaaw,  in  ono  of  her  passionate  chorul 
wailing.-*,  thouglitM  whick  never  could  have  croHseti  her  mind.  •*  Semitiam  '*  may 
have  more  to  do  with  this  radical  difference  than  Mr.  Arnold  thinks ;  climate  no 
doubt  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Tkoro  is  a  haze,  hteruUy  and  in  a  tiguret 
between  us  and  nature  which  there  was  not  for  the  men  of  old.  But  tho  glamour 
which  is  born  of  this  haze  is  surely  laid  on  other  eyes  bos  idee  those  of  the  Celta, 

But  I  should  not  have  thua  freely  takeo  exception  to  all  thet;e  Bmull  pointa 
were  I  not  able  moat  fully  to  agree  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  EssiiVi  and  (as  I 
said)  to  heartily  thank  the  writer  for  haviug  done  an  act  of  Ju^ti&a  to  the  CeLtio 
race  and  roused  the  thinking  men  of  England  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  IB 
Dot  a  disgrace  that  at  thi«  age  of  the  world  we  should  etill  have  to  talk  of  founding 
our  Cdltic  chair— that  Prince  Albert  ahould  have  insiated  on  the  publication  of 
the  old  IriMh  records  (of  which  the  tirat  volume*  part  of  the  Brehoa  law,  has  ap- 
peared, and  the  rest  seema  to  be  waiting  till  CrCurry's  succe.saor  come^i  to  the  front), 
not  because  anybody  in  Eu gland  cared  for  such  things,  but  because  learned 
Oermans  had  becnm*!  troublesome  in  thotr  inquiries  about  the  eaid  rocorda.  The 
picture  which  Mr.  Arnold  draws  of  Sir  R.  FeeU  in  184 J),  wanting  to  buy  for  the 
nation  thu  IrLsh  portion  of  the  8fcowe  MS^?.,  while  Lord  Macaulay  said  there 
were  none  of  them  worth  a  rush  bat  Lord  Melville's  papers  on  the  American 
war ;  and  how,  fiaally,  Lord  Aahburnham  bought  them,  and  now  won't  allow 
them  to  be  published  for  fear  their  market-price  would  be  lowertd  at  his  auction 
by  and  by,  is  thoroughly  English  in  groiipiog  and  colour.  And  yet  the  English 
ftre  capable  of  the  greatest  things,  and  are  not  true  to  themselves  when  they  are 
flati>*fied  with  lower  things.  If  it  is  the  fact  that  '*  from  the  Germans  they 'get 
faithfuluosa  to  give  them  scionce^  and  freedom  from  insolence  and  self-will; 
from  the  Celts  tjiiiuknoss  and  delicacy  of  perception  (albeit  with  a  good  deal  of 
fumbling  and  idhng) ;  and  dociaivoness,  and  strenuous  clear  method  from  the 
Normans/' — if  this  be  ao,  the  English  have  indeed  a  right  to  bo  not  hindered 
and  made  unhandy  by  their  mixture  (as  Mr,  Arnold  thiaka  they  are),  but 
rather  proud  of  it. 

Wt?ll  then,  in  noticing  Mr.  Arnold's  very  euggeetive  book  I  have  left  a  good 
deal  unnoticed.  The  Philistines^  of  whom  he  says  so  many  hard  things,  have 
the  daily  press  in  which  to  tight  their  battle  with  "him  as  beat  they  c;in.  I  have, 
too,  purposely  said  little  of  what  moat  of  his  critics  have  chiefly  praiaod  or  dia- 
praiaed — his  remarks  on  national  stvle.  What  I  have  wished  to  ia,%i8tou  ia  the 
positive  resrult  which  he  would  fain  oring  about  by  all  his  talk  about  Oelt^  and 
their  distinctive  genius.  I  have  ventured  to  hint  that  he  has  not  showti  him- 
aelf,  to  my  mind,  a  perfectly  diacrimiimting  ethnologist,  for  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  somewhat  missed  the  chanictonsttcs  of  one  great  branch  of  the  Oeltio 
people ;  but  he  has  honestly  done  his  befit  to  remind  tho  world  that  there  is  a 
Celtic  literature,  voluminous  and,  in  his  opinion  (which  we  know  well  deserves 
weight  in  such  matt^^rs),  valuable.  Uo  surely  does  not  overrate  the  Celtic  clauns 
to  literai'y  antiquity;  rather,  he  underrates  them.  I  see  that  Mr.  Barnes,  in 
AfncmiUitu,  m  claiming  a  date  as  old  as  the  sixth  century  for  several  Welsh  triads; 
and  I  am  told  that  tho  "  Book  of  the  Dun  C^ow,"  and  other  Irish  MS8.,  though 
the  extant  copies  are  late,  coutain  fragments  much  older  than  the  sixth  century. 
Then  there  are  the  Breton  ballads,  ia  some  of  which  a  few  evidently  heathea 
lines  come  in  amid  a  much  latc^r  {Kjem.  All  this  needs  (as  Mr.  Arnold  so  well 
Bays)  *'a  positive  critictsm,"  and,  thorcforo,  he  argues,  a  Professor  and  regular 
systematic  Ktudy.  O^Curry  did  wonders ;  he  had  a  rare  intuitive  faculty  00m- 
biued  with  iminonso  industry,  but,  after  all,  he  was  only  (as  Mr.  Arnold  styles 
hhn)  **the  o1>«cure  Scaliger  of  a  despised  literature.*'  We  have  had  negative 
criticism  enough  from  Nash  and  others ;  the  silly  house  (»f  cards  of  the  Vallanoey 
and  WiIliamH  school  has  boon  levelled  with  the  ground.  AMiat  we  want  to  do 
now  ia  to  build  up ;  for  Mr.  Arnold  will  surely  have  convinced  all  reasonable 
people  that  there  is  plenty  of  honest  material,  and  that  by  following  the  de- 
gtructive  school  we  may,  *'  among  the  rubbish,  be  casting  out  precious  stoaee, 
which  have  long  lain  concealed  in  the  mass/*  (Dr.  Todd,  '*  Life  of  S.  Patrick.") 
Anyhow,  whatever  the  date  of  our  M3S.  may  be,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
a£  comparative  Celtic  criticiflm,  the  lit<?rature  is  there,  and  it  is  the  foundation 
of  much  which  we  all  read  with  pleasure,  often  without  in  the  least  suspecting 
the  source  from  whioh  it  comes.  Hkney  Stujuit  FxakS, 
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De  VldSal  dans  VArL     Par  H.  Taine.     Paris :  Germer  Bailli^ro.     1867. 

Ti£i!*  IB  a  third  series  of  lectures  on  art  by  M*  Taine,  publiabed  in  BailliAro'e 
(ieli^^htful  '*  Bihliotbf^quo  de  Philuaopbie  esfjntempomiiie."  In  the  first  series 
M.  Taine  explained  the  nature  of  a  work  of  art,  and  the  law  of  \is  prf>du<'tion ; 
in  the  second,  he  nttempted  to  verify  his  fitatement  of  that  law  by  applying  it 
to  the  biistory  of  the  JBenaissxinco  ait  of  Italy  ;  in  this  third  volume  he  endea- 
Tourt*  to  set  free  from  ita  obficurity  and  to  render  precise  the  rule  by  which  we 
detei'mine  tho  value  of  any  artistic  pnHiuct, — u  jH>om,  a  novel,  a  painting,  or  a 
piece  of  sculj>ture.  Here,  then,  M.  Taine  (and  we  rejoice  to  see  it)  Jeaveg  hia 
ft>rmer  grouud,  though  he  may  bo  unwilling  to  acknowledge  this,  and  foUows 
the  old  {esthetic  in  its  fooliah  way  of  ab&olving  and  condemning^  whioh  he 
criticised  with  a  waste  of  fine  disdain  two  years  ago.  Two  years  ago  the 
philofOphy  of  art  was  to  be  a  kind  of  bottmy  applied  tn  the  works  of  man  which 
i*huuld  dimply  note  tho  cliaractcjri.stie«  of  things,  and  state  their  causes,  nothing 
more ;  the  critic  was  to  exj>re8a  neither  praise  nor  blame,  and  it  would  have 
been  no  Iosh  absurd  to  iqieak  of  tlie  art  of  Baphael  as  supenor  to  the  art  of 
Tenicra  than  to  my  that  a  bamboo  was  a  more  meritorioua  vfgfttuble  than  a 
caulillower.  But  now  M.  Taine  tells  ub  what  it  needed  no  philosopher  to  tell, 
that  we  are  quite  right  in  calling  ssoino  trt  good,  and  some  art  bad ;  ho  is 
willing  to  toll  ua  why  wo  do  so,  and  he  takeu  ua  by  the  hand  through  the 
gallenee  of  Europe,  u  very  intelligimt  and  vivacJous  guide,  a.s  rendy  at  every 
turn  to  absolve  and  condemn  as  any  di*;ciplo  of  the  old  a>8tb©tic,  and  eayingj, 
indeed,  in  unmiMtakablo  language,  '*I)ewpise  pre-Raphaelite  art,  it  is  too 
ascetic;"  •* Despise  English  art,  it  i*  too  literary  ;  *  "  Admire,  above  all  things, 
Benaissance  art,  it  ahuws  you  straight  bonee,  well-developed  muscles,  and  a 
healthy  akin.*'  * 

The  end  of  a  work  of  art,  wo  were  told  in  M.  Taine'8  first  volume,  is  to  render 
aalient  aome  impirtaut  characteriHtic  in  tho  object  I'eprc fronted,  to  s«ia©  the  object 
in  some  noteworthy  asjiect,  and,  by  modifying  tho  relations  which  its  purtsbear 
to  one  another,  to  make  that  a«pect  more  striking.  Accordingly,  tht-ro  are  two 
conditions  for  the  artist  to  fulfil,  which,  as  he  fulfils  well  or  ill,  his  work  take« 
a  high  or  low  phico  in  the  scale  of  artistic  excellence :  first,  the  charaeteristic 
chosen  must  be  tho  object's  most  important  characteiistic ;  and»  secondly,  the 
artist  must  make  it  as  powerful  as  possible,  mufit  make  it  supreme,  and  ail  else 
subordinate,  in  his  representation.  For  example,  the  fssentittl  chaiacteristic  of 
a  lion  is,  that  ho  ia  a  gi'eat  camivorout*  animal.  This  expbiius  his  whole  stnic- 
tui'e.  As  a  naturalist  observed,  looking  at  tho  skeleton  of  a  lion,  *•  he  is  a  jaw 
mounted  on  four  feet."  WTioever,  tlieii»  wuuld  truly  represent  a  lion  in  paintmg 
or  sculpture  mu:jt  make  every  part,  from  lip  to  tail,  speak  of  his  fienh- devouring 
lust  and  power. 

But  two  charaotorietics  being  given,  how  shall  wo  know  that  one  is  more 
important  than  the  other  ?  Here  the  naturail  sciences  will  suggest  an  answer* 
The  chissi fictitious  of  botany  and  zoology,  on  whiit  do  they  depend?  On  the 
rec*>gnition  of  certain  charjicteristics  as  more  important  than  others  ;  and  their 
importance  is  known  by  their  Ix-ing  the  least  vtiHubU,  The  least  variable  cha- 
racteristics,, then,  are  the  moat  imiMjrtant ;  they  possess  more  force  than  the 
others,  and  hence  can  better  resist  the  attacks  of  circumstancee.  The  pea 
IwilnngH  tu  the  same  class  as  the  acacia ;  for  both  produce  legumes.  The  oat 
belongs  to  tlie  same  division  of  tho  animal  kingdom  as  thowhaln;  for  both 
!?uokle  their  young.  These  ai'e  the  important  characteristics,  and,  through  all 
vaneties  of  structure,  these  c^iry  with  them  a  mass  of  st-condiirj^  characten sties 
coiTGsponding  in  amoimt  to  their  importance.  Thus,  the  peculiarity  of  suckling 
the  young  is  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  other  peculiarities — by  ali 
thus*}  tho  absence  of  which  excludes  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles  from  tho  chisa 
mammaha.  The  possession  of  wings,  on  the  centraiy,  is  a  chai'actoristic  of 
.^ght  importance,  and  curries  with  it  few  secondarv  characteristics  ;  there  are 
'"winged  mammals,  the  bats;  there  are  flyiug  fiah,  tlie  exocets;  and  there  once 
were  dying  lizai^s.  Chiiracteriatics,  then,  are  of  greater  or  less  importance 
according  as  they  are  greater  or  less  forces,  and  the  nieatairo  of  their  force  is 
found  in  the  degree  of  their  resistance  to  attack;  that  h,  in  their  invariability. 

Now,  apply  this  principle  to  man*     History  will  tell  us  which  of  his  chaiac- 

•  The  *♦  Philosophie  de  I'Art"  (1865)  aays:^ — "  Ainai  comprise,  la  scienc**  no  proBcrit 
ni  ne  fiardonne  ;  eUe  constftte  et  elle  expliquo,  Elle  no  vuws  dlt  las  :  *  Mcpri^-cj!  I'art 
halIun<laiH,  il  est  Irop  irrossiLT,  ct  no  goutez  que  Tart  italien.'  Ello  ne  roas  dit  poa 
nun  plus  :  '  M^priiies  Turt  gothiqao,  il  cbt  makdif,  et  no  gotltosf  que  Tart  gi^c/  " 
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teristics  arc  tnost,  ^hich  leasts  variable — vHch  foim  Ihe  allUTial  foiI  in  moral 
geology,  ^Lieh  the  primiiiv©  granite.  There  are,  firt^t  of  all,  certain  mannersJ 
ideas,  ai.d  fuhliione  of  tJiiiikiiig  aud  fteliBg  on  the  &iirfaco  of  men,  which  last 
three  or  four  yeara.  The  "variations  in  a  book  of  cofeltimes  serve  to  nicabure  the 
Tariations  of  these  faithioDS  of  eociely ;  they  are  the  xiiobt  tujjerficial  and  the 
least  tndurin  B  of  the  characteristics  of  maD, "  Below  theee  lie  a  group  of  charao- 
terifitica  •which  last  a  little  longer — twenty,  thirty,  j>eThap8  foriy,  years.  There 
were  those,  lor  example,  of  ihe  ByroDic  jieriod  which  our  fathers  and  UEclea 
once  f>ofse«E&td,  when  their  passions  were  inextinguishable,  their  drr  am  s  gloomy, 
their  appearance  fatal,  Iheir  neckties  tragic,  and  their  yerKca  IooboIv  octo- 
syllabic. In  fortunate  circumstances,  characterislica  of  this  class  may  last  for 
a  generation.  Farther  down,  we  come  to  Ihe  characteristics  of  an  entire  histo- 
rical period  :  tho!<e,  for  example,  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  Eecaisfeance,  of  the 
ctaseical  period  which  the  French  EeToluliou  huirit  d  (0  its  clotio.  Btill  lower 
lie  the  characteristics  of  races,  which  persiitt  through  the  changes  and  chances 
of  a  thousand  years.  Study  the  OTeek  or  the  UuEian  character  :  eee  how  their 
diBtingni.shing  traits  run  through  all  old-world  history.  Compare  the  Sptmiard, 
as  Strabo  described  him,  with  the  Spaniard  of  to-day ;  or  the  French,  of  whom 
the  Bomans  said,  duns  ns  mdv^ftimusifne perstfjuiiur  gtrtsGalh^riim,  remmihtttrtm 
et  argute  htjui,  with  the  people  of  Paris  in  IH<37,     Here,  tiurely,  is  the  j^rinntive 

S'auite.  Yet  still  farther  down  there  are  larger  divisions  of  racea  with  their 
stir guiehing  chaxacteriislicF,  as  of  the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic;  and 
yet  below  theee  again  lie  a  Fet  of  characteristics  which  distinguish  all  races 
capable  of  eptintaneuui?  civiliHation  from  the  eavage  tribte. 

Thus  we  asceriain  the  most  important  charaeteriKlies  of  maiikiDd,  and  in  a 
like  way  we  can  diHcover  the  moBt  important  charuct eristics  of  man  as  nn  indi- 
vidual. The  power  of  aesociation,  for  example,  perisibting  ae  it  does  without 
yariutifin  through  all  the  various  proccBeee  of  intefiect,  emotions,  and  will,  must 
be  one  of  the  chief  of  these. 

Now,  to  the  scale  of  importance  in  characteristics  just  stated  corresponds 
the  scale  of  literary  excellence.  There  is,  fivj^t,  a  literature  of  fu^hion  ;  it  may 
last  three  or  four  years ;  more  ccnimfnily  it  tlouriidiep  and  falls  with  the  season's 
leaves.  Thii-e  are,  eocondly,  works  which  enrrespond  to  the  chniacterij^ics  of 
some  brief  period,  eeMom  longer  than  the  liietime  of  a  generation,  f^urh  was 
Sidney's  "Arcadia,"  such  was  Lyly's  '*  Eujihues,"  such  were  **Le  Grand 
Cyrus"  and  *' La  CI  {'lie. "  There  are,  again,  works  of  art  which  fuibody  the 
spirit  of  on  entire  great  age ;  we  find  the  whole  Middle  Age  in  the  l>ivine 
Comedy,  the  whole  modem  age  in  which  wo  Uve  in  •*Faubt,**  There  is  the 
literature  in  which  the  character  of  nations  finds  its  piire&t  ai'tistic  expression ; 
bU  the  exeellenco  of  this  literature,  with  yet  higher  excellence  (for  Don 
Quixote  is  the  noble  idealist  of  every  nation  and  time),  is  combined  in  the 
immortal  mastei^iiece  of  CeiTantes.  Finally,  there  are  thoee  wi-iting^  with 
which  '*  Don  Quixote,"  too>  must  class,  which  correspond  to  some  characteristics, 
which  express  some  feelings,  or  rejiresent  feme  type  common  to  almost  nil  the 
groups  of  mankind  :  such  are  the  rwilms,  the  Imitation,  th©  poems  of  Homer, 
the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  plays  of  8hakppeare. 

The  excellence  of  a  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculpture  may  be  determined  by 
the  same  rule.  "Whicfi  iire  the  mfist  important,  that  is,  the  lea&t  variable, 
characteristics  of  nmii  consider!  d  from  a  painter's  or  r?culptor's  j>oint  of  view? 
Certairdy  not  dress,  nor  the  peculiaiities  produced  by  trades  and  professions  (as 
the  enlaj'ged  muscles  of  a  blackfuiith's  ami),  not  (he  distinguishing  traits  of 
lustorical  periods  (aa  the  turn  of  expression  in  facea  of  Vandyek's  time),  but  the 
abiding  characteristics  of  the  body  of  man  aa  man,  togetlier  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  races  and  temperaments.  To  this  scale  of  characteristics  correspcnda 
the  scale  of  artistic  excellence,  ascending  from  re]tresentation8  of  well-ditposed 
silks  and  satins,  through  studies  of  mnnners,  representations  of  Hmh  peculiarities 
and  humours  (Wilkie,  Mulready,  Leshe),  to  works  of  the  highest  art. — rrpre- 
eeutations  of  man  in  the  perfection  of  mere  miujhood.  M.  Tame,  starting  witli 
the  Bssumjition  that  the  bodv  is  the  supreme  object  in  painting,  comes  to  a 
logical  tonclusion  with  regartl  to  the  scale  of  artistic  exceUcnce.  But  we  question 
whether,  even  for  the  painter  or  sculptor,  the  presence  of  a  soul  may  not  l>e  a  more 
important  characteristic  of  a  human  Iw'ing  than  a  healthy  skin.  The  whole  debate 
is  resolvable  into  this — Is  physical  beauty  the  supreme  object  of  these  branches 
of  art,  or  not?  M,  Taiue's  leaning  towards  artistic  sensuaHsm  is  very  apparent 
from  the  enjoyment  mth  which  he  writes  luscious  passages  on  Bcniiissance 
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works,  and  from  hie  proforenoe  of' *  tiie  flesh  warring  aKaiost  the  spirit"  in  art 
(Duteh  paintings),  to  '*  the  epirit  warring-  against  the  Hosh  '*  (pre-R»phaeUte  art). 
We  hare  given  in  the  aboro  a  sufficiently  full  account  of  M.  Taino'a  first 
lectura,  omitting,  of  oourse,  its  nnmoroua  and  admirable  illuatrations.  The 
aeofjnd  and  third  lochiroa  oomplete  our  study  of  the  standard  of  excellerice  in 
ai't.  The  force  or  imjwrtance  of  a  oharacteriatic  is  measured  not  only  by  it« 
power  of  resisting  attack — that  is,  by  its  invariability — but  also  by  its  tendency 
towards  self-auj^mfsntation.  A  powerful  characteristic  supports  itaolf  and  sap- 
ports  the  objflct  to  which  it  belong  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  beneficent  or  salutary. 
Horo.  then,  ia  another  standard  of  excellence,  or  the  eame  standard  seen  from 
another  point  of  view;  and  here  it  is  that  we  discover  the  laws  of  the  morality 
of  art.  But  the  arttat  having  selected  the  most  important  characteristic  of  the 
object  to  be  roprosonted,  must  make  that  chamcteristic  supremo  in  his  repre- 
sentation. This  he  does  by  making  the  oCFoct  of  every  part  converge  to  the 
ooatral  idea.  The  decree  in  whit^h  he  eucc-eeda  here  is  another  and  the  last 
element  which  determines  the  excellence  of  his  work,  A  great  work  is  one  in 
which  the  charact<>ri.stic  which  is  most  important  in  nature  receives  the  greatest 
exaltation  of  im.portanae  poaaible  from  art. 


To  the  Eiiitor  of  the  Contemporary  Review. 

Sir, — Hay  I  beff  to  bo  allowed  the  opportunitv  of  Baying  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the 
stricturoa  of  Dr.  Hancnh?  In  doing  ao,  1  will  not  follow  him  into  any  irrelevant 
matter,  nor  do  I  think  it  noeesa&ry  to  take  any  notiqo  of  8t>ni'>  small  verbal  crideisms 
which  urt3  utterly  iiaimportant  to  the  main  argomtrnt,  and  which  would  otherwisu  admit 
of  very  siniplo  refuUition. 

Dr.  Hannah  chiiri^ija  me  with  an  es:agt?erat«d  invective,  and  treats  me  as  an  nndts* 
giiisoi  msailant  of  "  the  order  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,"  bocau5»a  I  stated 
thttt  there  *'  has  been  scarcely  any  emiti^nt  philosopher,  from  Jioger  B*?;on  down  to 
Comte^-«carcely  an  eminent  diaeovaror,  fn^m  Galiltx)  down  to  Darwin — why  htu  not 
counted  the  clergy  among  his  most  ruthless  opponents/' 

But  how  dn«8  ho  refute  mo  P  By  adducing  the  numos  of  a  few  clergymen — one  or 
two  out  of  thousands—who  have  taketn  part  in  the  foundution  and  in  the  worldag  of 
sciontiSc  societies,  or  who  hiive  themselves  atUiined  to  B<3mo  knowl^^ge  of  sctcaoe !  I 
ahuald  have  thought  that  the  feeblest  of  logioJana  would  have  s -on  that  neither  the  piut 
nor  thu  ppftv^nt  bostility  of  the  clergy,  aa  a  lK>dy,  to  sciootific  discovery,  could  be  dla> 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  few  smong  their  number  have  baen  wijjer  and  abler  than  the 
mass  of  their  brethren.  Can  Dr.  Hannjih  serioaiily  suppose  that  I  was  ignorant  that 
such  men  had  existed  ?  His  Hat,  indeed,  astonishes  mo,  because  some  whom  he  mentions 
were  not  scientific  msn  at  all,  and  others  have  not  tho  slightest  claim  to  any  eminence  ^ 
but,  in  any  case,  how  does  this  appeal  to  "namaa  that  are  patent  to  every  one"  iub- 
stantiate — as  Dr.  Hannah  wiys  that  it  doea^his  denial  thnt  well-nij^h  every  nasoent 
science  has  been  opposed  by  meologioal  arrogance  and  self-styl^^d  orthodoxy  't 

And  further,  am  Dr.  Hannah  be  really  unaware  that  the  ra^wt  eminent  among  those 
on  whose  njimy;*  ho  rAltis  to  prove  the  scientific  ardour  of  the  clergy  were  them^elvm 
exposed  to  the  indigoant  attaoks  of  their  brethren  ?  It  will  suffice  to  mpntion  Oerhert, 
Roi^r  B:if  m,  Gionlano  Bruno,  in  past  timos— and  Dean  Buokland,  Dr.  WThewull,  Pro- 
(m^i)r  S.djfwick,  and  Bishop  Sumley,  in  modern  times.  It  surely  required  aomii  hardihood 
in  Dr.  Hannah  to  refer  to  the  biographies  of  Teleaio,  of  Campanclla,  of  Brano,  or  even  of 
Copernicus  hims^df,  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  scientific  discovery  has  not  generally 
becQ  oppo*!id  by  the  ma-is  of  the  cleri^v.  He  talks  of  •'  the  stock  Instances  0?  clerical 
|>ersecution ; "  but  its  victims  have  not  been  fyw^  and  they  haiw  included,  as  they  still  th 
mclude,  some  of  the  noblest,  wisest,  and  most  learned  of  the  clergy  themselves.  There 
are  ample  traces  that  tho  numbor  of  recorded  \dctim8  would  be  enoniumsly  in- 
creased, were  it  not  that  a  fortunitte  oblh'ion  usually  awaits  "  those  mUaLOwn.  voioet 
that  bellow  in  the  shade,  and  swell  the  e(;hocs  of  falsehood  and  of  hate." 

It  is  a  strange  thin^  that  Dr.  Hannah,  while  he  is  reproving  mSi  three  or  four  ttmei 
re>asserts  the  very  fact  which  ho  is  attemptinjc:  to  refute :  and  not  only  re-'asserts  it,  but 
aotu^y  fomisheB  his  rooiions  for  regarding  the  fact  as  excusable  and  natural ! 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ir«rroK7»  Sept.  17.  Piiederic  W.  PAaajUL 

LsiftHiTz'  Litters  ox  Reunion. — The  writer  of  tht.^se  Papers  wishes  to  correct  a  mis- 
print which  escaped  tho  notice  of  the  friend  to  whom  his  absence  from  England  com- 
pelled him  to  entrust  the  revision  of  tho  proof  sheets.  The  name  of  LeibnitB'  corre- 
apondont  printed  throughout  as  Madame  da  BitrioH,  ought  to  be  Madame  de  Brinott, 

Thb  CouMisst^x  0!t  RiTPALian  — The  readers  of  this  article  in  our  September 
number  are  requested  to  correct  the  following  erratum  in  p.  65,  Uno  19  from  bettom  of 
paiye :— /t/r  "  to  interpret  authoritatively  the  Joctritu  on  which,"  to.,  nai  "to  interpret 
authoritatively  the  dinetion  on  which,"  &q. 
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Tht  Siartiny.    A  ScoUb  fitory.    By  NoRXAir  Maulkod,  U.D, 
RfminU^:tnce$  tf  a  Htf^tiud  Parish.    Seoood  and  cheAper  edition. 
Tfit  Home  SdiooJ.    New  editioa. 
Etutumrd :  lYartlt  in  Ei/jfptt  Palatini,  end  Spria.   Third  Tlu)U«ra4,  villi 

Bereuty  IlJtwtmiicnii, 
Thi  Eamtit  Student  t  b^g  MtmorialM  qf  John  iiacUaloth,     Sixtcrntti- 

TUousajid. 
JV  Oid  Ltnttentui  t  and  ftis  San ,    Ten  Ui  Thousand. 
J*ttri»k  Paptrt.    N  i  iit  li  Tbotunud . 
Simple  Truth  fpoJten  to  Vtorking  Pfopk. 
Tht  Cold   Thread:   a  Story  /or  Vu   Vowtg.     ElcvcoUi  ThoUMOd*  witb 

IUa»trKtici{is, 
VFHDnvia.    Tliirty-firtb  Tlionuiitd. 
Qttod  Word*  fof  the  y«ar»  IWO— 180T. 

T)ASCAL,  witli  his  wonted  piquancy,  &ays  tliat  "  tbD  world  is  full  ol" 
•^  wants,  and  loves  only  those  who  can  satisfy  them."  He  might 
have  added  that  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  dictum  applied  only 
where  zeal  was  apt  to  outstrip  capability.  Generally,  a  real  gilt 
is  unaccompanied  with  the  Belf-consciou.snes8  which  rohs  little  ber- 
vices  of  the  merit  they  might  have  in  themselves.  A  manly,  if  not 
a  haughty  humility,  is  what  the  world  most  prizes.  Laekey-sei*vico, 
it  knows,  puts  a  high  value  on  it«eU',  and  has  a  tendency  to  charge 
for  the  honour  it  does,  carefully  reckoning  it  in  the  bill.  But  the 
Avorld  catches  the  lackeys  in  their  own  snare,  always  withholding 
what  it  seems  to  give.  As  some  eastern  gods  beat  their  wor- 
shippers, and  only  thereby  instil  deeper  sentiments  of  reverence,  so 
does  the  world  with  its  servile  worshippers,  eager  only  for  its  word 
of  favour,  and  too  feverishly  anxious  to  love  work  piuTly  for  itself. 
They  may  beg,  but  it  will  beat.  And  yet,  though  the  world  is 
thus  rigorous  in  attaching  its  own  values,  loving  fair  play,  it  likes  a 
vol..  VI.  u 
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man  who  truly  values  himself.     And  the  standard  of  his  work  and 

of  his  value  must  he  the  reach  over  which  his  shadow  kindly  falls 

along  the  level  of  common  life  and  common  sympathies,  subduing, 

softening,  but  at  the  same  time,  giving  faithful  relief.     This  is  the 

guarantee  we  have  that  true  genius  will  always  seek  to  live  in,  and 

speak  through,  every-day  things  and  common  feelings, — 

"  The  primal  sympatiiies, 
Which  having  been,  must  ever  be ; " — 

and  the  guarantee  also  that  it  will  receive  the  reward  and  recognition 
it  deserves. 

If  there  is  a  man  living,  who  by  lucky  turn  of  nature,  by  happy 
combination  of  ordinary-looking  gifts,  rather  than  self-conscious 
effort  and  intense  activity  towards  popularity  as  an  end,  has  never- 
theless attained  to  the  honour  of  supplying  some  wants  the  world  in 
this  nineteenth  century  has  deeply  felt,  it  is  Dr.  Norman  Macleod. 
"With  no  specially  marked,  or  what  might  be  called  brilliant  faculty, 
with  no  obtruding  comers  or  angles  such  as  at  once  strike  and  even 
rivet  the  attention,  commanding  ofttimes  the  intense  and  concentrated 
regard  of  a  class  or  of  a  strong-headed  school  of  zealots — ^the  very 
Toundedness  of  intellectual  surface  he  presents  to  us  at  first  sight,  is 
apt  to  make  us  fancy  that  there  can  be  little  diflBculty  in  effecting  an 
exact  measurement.  Yet  there  is  some  difficulty  in  this ;  the  same 
elements  which  have  chiefly  gone  to  make  a  fair  estimate  hard  of 
attainment  being  those  which  have  enabled  Norman  Macleod  to  do  the 
world  such  service  as  he  has  done,  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  transition, 
when  men  in  falling  from  the  steely  restraint  of  old  forms,  ideas,  and 
influences,  are  so  apt  to  recoil  backward  into  the  abyss  of  license  and 
abuse.  While  we  seek  a  faithful  characterisation  of  the  healthy  minister 
of  the  Barony,  we  shall  not  close  our  eyes  to  points  wherein  a  little 
looseness  of  texture  is  discoverable.  But  in  dwelling  mainly  upon 
lus  strong  points,  we  may  help  to  confirm  and  strengthen  that  bony 
line  of  Scotch-like  character  which  in  Dr.  Macleod  underlies  and  gives 
consistence  to  all  his  work,  and  from  which,  as  from  mental  vertebrae, 
all  the  lesser  recovering  and  adjusting  organs  develop  themselves. 

From  the  first  moment  Dr.  Macleod — then  a  comparatively  un- 
known minister  of  the  Scottish  Church — emerges  into  our  view  in  the 
act  of  addressing  wise,  healthy,  but  unusual  and  unexpected  words  to 
a  few  children  in  a  remote  coimtry  school,  up  to  this  present  time, 
when  the  great  world  is  conning  his  latest  lesson  to  it,  he  bears  the 
character  of  a  reformer,  unconscious  or  but  half  conscious  of  the 
weight  of  the  word  he  has  to  deliver.  When  at  the  obscure  Ayrshire 
schoolroom,  some  sixteen  years  ago,  he  told  the  children  to  steep 
their  minds  in  the  good  old  children's  lore — Cock  Robin,  Blue 
Beard,  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  and  Cinderella — ^that  whatever  might 
do  them  harm,  there  was  no  fear  of  these  doing  them  any,  he  spoke 
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simply  as  being  moved  by  a  deep  and  intiniQte  sympathy  with  child- 
miture,  and  out  of  bo  conscious  inteUectual  revolt  against  pre-con- 
roived  ideas  or  modes  of  thought.  The  bond  of  imagination  and  of 
heart  kept  him  in  harmony  with  a  deeper  and  eternal  mode  of 
feeling  with  which  he  could  not  help  crediting  all  who  were  near 
him  ;  and  we  can  eiisily  conceive  how  the  young  eyes,  relieved  for 
once  from  school- restraint  within  the  school,  would  turn  toward  the 
beaming  countenance,  and  how  the  young  faces,  aa  they  looked  with 
curiously-mingled  awe  and  sympathy,  would  gradually  mantle  over 
roseate  with  delight.  And  we  can  fancy  t^x)  how  some  of  the  brethren 
of  the  fitraiter  sect  would  lengthen  their  brows  and  purse  up  their 
mouths  at  each  word  unseasonedj  as  they  thought,  by  the  ever-neces- 
sary salt  of  reference  to  "chief  ends*'  and  "  things  needful,"  and  would 
but  ill  conceal  their  restlessness  from  the  speaker,  who  could  not  by 
his  very  nature  understand  or  enter  into  their  feelings  any  more 
than  they  could  share  his.  This  incident  is  characteristic^  for  it 
expresses  better  than  the  best  description  could  do,  the  relation  in 
which  Dr.  Macleod  has  all  along  stood  to  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
country.  While  he  is  blamed  for  playing  false  with  it,  he  is 
credited  with  occupying  ground  which  being  what  he  is  he  could 
never  occupy.  If  he  has  at  times  seemed  to  run  counter  to  certain 
constructions  of  dogma,  it  is  because  his  nature  has  never  allowed  him 
to  interpret  them  inteUeciuaUy  with  anything  approaching  to  strict- 
ness or  rigour.  The  tendency  of  such  men^^and  that  which  has 
chiefly  given  them  power  to  diffuse  Christian  influences  over  broad 
and  diverse  areas  where  others,  after  many  trials,  had  failed — is  to 
read  confessions  and  dogmas  through  the  light  of  emotion  and  the 
universal  human  instinct.  Scarce  seeing,  or  seeking  to  see,  them  in 
any  other  relation,  Dr.  Macleod  may  well  be  surprised  when  he  is 
accused  of  changing  his  ground.  Where  the  logical  nature  would 
rest,  thinking  and  seeking  completeness,  he  rather  sees  what  resembles 
a  m^ZB  of  cobwebs  from  which  he  turns  hastily  back  to  life  itself,  and 
it  may  chance  that  in  the  turning  he,  all  unconsciously,  breaks  a 
thread  or  two  as  he  passes  along.  Not  that  he  disrespects  or  despises 
dogmas ;  only  he  must  see  them,  in  their  concrete  aspect,  directly 
influencing  and  moving  men.  In  no  better  way  could  we  illustrate 
Dr.  Macleoii's  position  in  this  respect  than  by  quoting  some  words 
of  his  own.  They  are  not  spoken  as  if  with  authority ;  they  embody 
no  concise  and  exhaustive  code  of  opinion  ;  and  yet  they  express  his 
whole  character,  and,  in  doing  so,  sufficiently  justify  htm  on  the  score 
of  consistency.  In  Ley  den,  he  has  gone  to  see  the  portraits  in  the 
old  University  Hall,  and  thus  reflects : — 

**  Of  course  I  request  my  guide  to  withdraw,  that,  all  alone^  I  may  get  a 
whiff  from  tho  past  amidst  the  dcop  repose  of  this  ghost-like  old  hall.  Here 
are  profound  scholars,  like  Sealiger  ;  men  of  sciencej  like  Boerhaave ;  and 
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divineB,  like  Arminius ;  with  tho  usual  percentage  of  those  whose  rxsjsaet 
have  gone  amiBBing  among  the  dnst  of  hooka  and  churchyards-  Some  ea«y 
men  are  here,  with  double  chins  and  Binglo  wit,  who  transmitted  faithfully 
to  the  next  generation  what  they  got  from  the  past,  all  wrapped  up  in  a 
white  napkin,  never  opened  by  themselves.  They  were  awfully  solemn  in 
their  rehukes  of  any  student  who  profanely  suggested  an  examination  of  ih& 
contents,  lest  they  should  have  Lecome  mouldy  by  time  and  damp»  And 
logical  looking  men  are  here,  with  knit  Jbrows  and  sharp  noses,  who  had 
the  faculty  of  proving  to  a  dt^monstration  points  which  no  one  either  believed 
or  contradicted.  And  weak,  though  proud-looking  men  are  hore»  with  whom 
sonorousness  passed  for  sense,  and  orthodoxy  for  religion,  and  who  made 
*  dignified  silence  *  tho  defence  of  their  ignorance,  and  tho  graceful  escape 
from  their  perplexities.  There  seem  to  be  God -loving  men  also  among 
them,  with  giant  brows  and  child-Hke  eyes.  Arminius  is  here — how  good 
and  mild  he  looks  ! — with  some  of  his  followers  and  some  of  Calvin's  side 
by  side*  How  these  sects  fought  while  on  earth  1  and  most  zealously  in 
thie  laud  of  ditchcH,  eliigf{i«h  canals,  wheeling  windmillB,  and  dead  flats. 
Great  often  was  their  mutual  hate,  too,  in  arguing  about  the  love  of  God, 
whether  it  was  for  some  or  for  all.  There  were  martyrs  in  Holland  to  the 
five  points,  and  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  well-nigh  as  dogmatic  and  exclusive 
as  the  Council  of  Trent.  These  good  men  are  now  in  heaven.  Looking 
at  their  portraits  I  am  intlinud  to  say :  *  I  wonder,  fathers  and  brethren,  if 
you  even  now  understand  the  mysteries  about  which  you  divided  families 
and  Churches  '?  Are  the  decrees  or  fore-knowledge  yet  comprehended  by 
you  in  relation  to  man's  responsibility  and  free- will  ?  '  But  the  figures 
begin  to  move  on  the  walls,  and  we  may  have  tho  dispute  renewed,  each 
ready  to  begin  where  he  left  off,  finding  that  no  one  since  his  day  has 
thrown  any  additiono!  light  upon  it.     Come,  let  us  breathe  the  air  1  " 

The  self- consistency  which  comes  from  charact<?r  is  alone  worthy  of 
praise,  and  it  may  be  often  found  to  lie  in  the  bosom  of  what  is  intel- 
lectual contradiction  and  paradox. 

Perhaps  there  is  scarce  any  tking  which  at  the  present  moment  needs 
to  be  more  urged  upon  general  attention,  than  the  fact  that  the  ultimate 
test  of  all  intellectual  dogmas  is,  how  tliey  bear  to  be  interpreted 
through  this  medium  of  emotion,  which  men  of  poetical  and  crea- 
tive, rather  thnn  strictly  intellectual  mtturo,  bring  to  bear  upon  them, 
1^0  person  of  the  least  inteUigence,  or  in  the  remotest  degree  familiar 
with  the  great  currents  of  present-day  thought,  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  tho  wonderful  influence  Tennyson  has  exercised  in  the  testing  of 
dogmas,  and  the  substantiating  of  what  really  possesses  the  germ  of 
permanence  through  its  capacity  for  receiving  and  assimilating  the 
reflex  hues  of  great  but  perpetually  imcbanging  emotional  currents. 
One  of  our  most  distinguished  thinkers  recently  wrote :  "  The  poet 
must  always  in  a  rude  nation,  and  in  a  cultured  one  also,  though  in 
a  less  direct  way,  be  the  chief  authority  on  religion.  All  questions 
touching  its  truth  and  obligations  will  at  last  come  home  t^  him 
for  their  answer.  As  he  thinks  and  speaks  will  thinking  men  believe. 
Therefore  a  certain  deference  must  be  shown  to  him  by  the  priests,  if 
they  are  wise/' 

Though  somewhat  extravagantly  put,  there  is,  undoubtedly,  truth 
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-in  the  remark.  Of  course,  if  men  are  to  believe  anything  regarding 
the  outer  world  and  their  relation  to  it,  they  must  embody  their 
belief  in  forms  of  some  kind.  But  the  error  lies  in  this^ — and  it  is  an 
errur  which  has  often  had  fatal  results  in  the  way  of  producing  scep- 
ticism and  revolution — that,  while  the  main  factor  in  the  production 
of  any  belief  whatsoever  is  emotion,  struggling  to  reconcile  itself  with 
conscience  disturbed  in  face  of  the  awful  mystery  of  life,  this  very 
element  is  abstracted  in  the  reading  of  the  dogma,  so  that  all  traces 
of  mystery  and  wonder  disappear  behind  the  dusty  systomatisings  of 
the  inttillect.  The  man  of  poetic  nature  will  always,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  recovers  this  element,  be  most  powerful  to  recommond 
religious  truth,  Keble,  for  instance,  through  the  very  harmony  of 
form  he  sought,  dealt  with  the  Prayer-book  in  its  emotional  relations, 
and  thus,  seijzing  that  which  is  catholic  in  it,  unites  the  divided 
^et^tions  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  a  period  above  all  others  marked 
by  diflereuco  and  conflict.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  intellect  to 
«eek  system  and  to  rest  in  it,  refusing  to  perceive  truth  save  in 
abstract  classifications.  But  the  more  complete  and  unassailable  the 
abstract  system  becomes,  the  less  does  it  answer  the  needs  of 
humanity,  however  much  and  however  clearly  it  may  reflect  the 
thought  and  opinion  of  certain  types  of  men.  A  purely  abstract 
conception  applied  on  the  side  of  religion  must  in  the  end  erect  the 
priesthood  into  a  caste,  and,  of  course,  divide  society  itself  into 
castes — Q  point  which,  if  the  religious  instincts  are  to  be  recognised 
at  all,  it  greatly  astonishes  us  that  some  of  our  Comtists  do  not 
clearly  see  in  reference  to  their  boasted  scheme  of  things.  To 
Comte*fl  own  credit  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  at  last  begin  to 
sec  it.  li\  however,  men  like  ^Ir.  Lewes  would  but  for  a  moment 
open  their  eyes  to  this,  they  voidd  find  that  Comtism,  so  far  as  it  is 
human  and  proclaims  permanent  relations,  is  but  a  return  by  a  back- 
door and  across  a  stagnant  puddle  to  some  elements  already 
historical  through  the  recorded  teachings  of  Christ.  The  texts — 
**  lie  that  doeth  the  will  of  the  Father  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,** 
iind  **I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  shall  draw  all  men  unto  me,"  like  sky- 
4lomes,  include  and  exhaust  all  that  Comtc  has  to  urge  dogmatically 
ixs  to  the  supremacy  of  the  emotions  over  the  mere  intellect  or  under- 
standing. Abstract  the  Vhre  pour  autrtu\  the  '*  enthusiasm  for 
humanity"  which  Comte  has  **  conveyed "  from  Christianity,  and 
his  scheme  collapses  into  the  thinnest  metaphysics.  And  it 
would  be  an  exceptional,  but  at  the  same  time  a  profitable  work 
to  trace  out  how  far  the  dogmatic  commentators  on  St,  Paul,^ — 
who,  forgetting  his  weighty  words  about  **milk  for  babes"  and 
"strong  meat  for  men,"  draw  elaborate  theologies  from  his  words, 
and  refuse  to  view  the  great  dramatic  element,  the  *'  being  all 
Ihinga  to  all  men*'  to  save  some,  which  lies  in  his  writings,  and  from 
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wluch  comes  their  eternal  value  to  us,- — we  say  it  would  be  a  |»ofit- 
able  work  to  trace  out  how  far  these  dogmatic  commentators  have 
contributed  to  make  Comtism  and  similar  systems  get  such  a  hcarlDg 
aad  such  a  following. 

Dr.  Macleod,  in  following  the  leadings  of  his  heart  and  imagination 
against  the  powerful  intellectual  influences  which  have  been  cease- 
lessly brought  to  bear  upon  him,  has  done  Scotland — we  had  almost 
written  England — a  service  which  we  in  England  do  well  to  acknow- 
ledge and  be  grateful  for.  Doubtless,  were  we  inclined  to  enter  un 
nice  questions  of  theology,  we  could  find  points  of  differraice,  "  bones 
to  pick,"  as  it  is  in  the  Scotch  vernacular.  But  cur  reward  for  this 
work  would  only  be  our  own  gratification,  or  little  more — an  eating 
of  the  ea-st  wind  at  its  best ;  for  as  we  have  hinted,  the  chief  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  Dr.  Maclcod's  character  is,  that  he  does  not  care 
to  realise  his  relation  to  any  line  of  thought  on  its  purely  abstract 
aide.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  should  expect,  as  indeed  we  really 
find,  an  indetcmiinateness,  a  looseness  of  form — a  want  of  that  clcai* 
adjustment  arising  Irom  a  nice  discrimination  of  the  value  of  separate 
points — in  any  effort  of  Dr*  Macleod's  of  a  purely  intellectual  cha- 
racter. The  very  energy  of  his  nature,  which,  like  Wordsworth's 
cloudy  "moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all,"  conceals  the  real 
momentum  of  the  gathered  force,  while,  however,  the  movement  is 
not  swift  enough  to  conceal  in  the  least  degree  the  f^oftness,  the  loose 
and  capricious  irregularity  of  the  outline.  Even  in  his  creative  efforts, 
whatever  of  purely  intellectual  motif  or  purpose  may  lie  perdu  in  them, 
is  disturbing;  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  it  is  abstracted  from  the  deeper 
nnconscious  purpose,  and  viewed  as  intellectual.  In  the  '*  Old  Lieu- 
tenant and  his  Son" — which  is  excellent  in  it^  own  way,  with  a  da«h 
of  the  salt  80u'- wester  and  the  sweet  breath  of  the  land  both  blowing 
thi'ough  it  and  mingling  as  they  meet — the  story  is  spoiled  the  moment 
that  we  agree  to  permit  the  intellect  to  clear  a  line  alongside  the 
imagination,  as  it  is  evident  the  author  allowed  himself  to  do  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  fcflinga  of  some  of  the  weaker  brethren.  Here 
we  have,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  same  result  as  we  shall  find  arose 
out  of  his  endeavour  fmally  to  put  himself  right  on  the  Sunday 
Question  by  his  great  speech.  There  is  a  consequent  disturbance  of 
the  soft  surface  of  form  by  certain  angular  points  of  opinion — wholly 
foreign  to  the  meditative  mood  in  which  he  works, — ^being  thrown 
abruptly,  almost  volcanically,  to  the  surface.  One  of  the  daintiest  little 
gpems — a  genri  sketch  worthy  of  Meissouier — "Our  Bob/*  is  thus 
spoiled  by  the  author^s  yielding  to  the  **  wishes  of  friend8,**and  draT^ing 
a  direct  lesson  for  the  intellect.  **  Wee  Davie,"  b}^  which  Br.  Mucleod 
first  asserted  his  right  to  a  place  beside  the  masters  of  quaint  portraiture 
and  pathetic  humour,  is  adinirablc.  The  lights  of  the  imagination 
seem  to  flicker  roimd  the  little  child- figure  rather  than  to  abide 
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ly  upon  it,  and  the  result  is  a  puzzled  cui'iosity  how  out  of  so 
little  the  author  could  bring  so  much,  combined  with  a  certain  sense 
of  satisfuction  such  as  we  derive  only  from  the  very  best  works  of  the 
greatest  artists.  It  is  almost  a  creation  of  the  highest  order.  But 
the  sketch  "Aunt  Mary,"  which  eveiy  reader  of  Good  Words  will 
remember,  is  the  freest  of  all  Dr.  Macleod*3  efforts  from  the  faolt 
we  have  been  speaking  of.  In  this  wonderful  h'ttle  bit  of  work  the 
writer's  sympathies  play  freely  round  his  object*  carried  calmly  and 
clearly  in  the  mind's  eye,  till  the  last  careful  t-ouch  is  "put  lovingly 
on  the  canvas."  The  meditative  forces,  all  the  time  far  withdrawn, 
create  a  background  of  subdued  harmonies,  in  which,  as  in  a  May 
morning's  sky,  the  very  stillness  is  pathetic  with  hint  of  music,  as 
the  wanderer  at  some  turm'ng  suddenly  catches  sight  of  a  touch  of 
inexpressible  beauty,  and  stands  waiting.  Even  ^vith  regard  to  "  The 
Starling,"  in  which  Dr.  Maclcod's  genius  has  taken  its  highest  flight 
as  yet,  we  shall  err  if  we  read  it  as  a  piece  of  argument  launched  at 
his  opponents  on  the  Sunday  Question.  Yiewed  in  that  light  it  is  a 
failure  ;  a  lesser  man  could  have  moved  lightlier  and  thrown  the  stone 
with  greater  precision  and  directness  of  aim.  To  do  this  work  justice, 
we  must  draw  off  the  surface  waters  of  a  t-emporary  argumentation, 
which  are  a  mere  accident,  and  regard  it  as  a  careful  study  of  cha- 
racter, the  great  aim  of  which  is  to  deal  faithfully  and  impartially 
with  a  group  of  typical  2>ersons  widely  opposed  in  nature,  disposition, 
habits  and  circumstances.  Its  chief  merit,  and  that  which  will,  after 
allj  recommend  It  to  the  attention  of  thiidving  people  hereafter,  is  the 
fact  brought  out  in  it  with  such  clearness,  that  men  of  narrow  views, 
of  constrained  intellect,  are  yet  at  the  same  time  men  of  deep  feelings 
— ^men  whose  '* rocky  hearts"  only  need  to  be  struck  with  the  rod 
of  deep  human  suifcnng  to  send  out  waters  of  sympathy.  The  great 
lesson  of  the  storjs  perhaps  the  deeper  that  it  is  unconscious,  is,  that 
neither  a  "ibol's"  vagae  estimate  of  himself,  nor  the  dogmas  of  a 
hard  intellectual  zenlot,  are  to  bo  taken  as  the  ultimate  measure  of 
the  man's  capability  ;  and  that  therefore  both  alike  should  be 
approached  and  dealt  with  in  patience  and  brotherly  love.  And  the 
lesson  is  only  likel}^  to  be  read  with  the  fidl  efiect  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble, when  we  con  it  In  the  light  of  the  author*s  own  example. 

And  as  Dr,  Macleod's  relation  to  truth  is  not  intellectual,  so  neither 
is  his  relation  to  men.  Hence  his  tolerance,  his  kindly  receptivity  and 
openness  of  nature.  We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  one 
of  those  who  have  spoken  harshly  and  bitterly  of  Dr.  Macleod,  whom 
he  would  not  gladly  meet  and  hold  communion  with  on  the  broad  plat- 
form of  a  common  manhood  and  a  common  Christianity,  were  he 
convinced  that  the  good  of  others  would  be  promoted  theroby. 
Here,  surely,  in  the  health  which  sets  him  above  morbid,  and  there- 
fore unchristian  exclusivoness,  he  has  the  better  of  those  who  assail 
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him  in  a  tone  and  temper  only  too  suggestive  of  the  boota  and  the 

thumb-screw. 

It  would  be  a  fine  field  for  critical  analysis,  to  trace  out  the 
broad  line  of  demarcation  by  which  Dr.  Maelcod  is  distingiiishod 
from  a  growing  class  of  moral- art i>5t*'»  who  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  command  of  certain  instruments  of  the  creative  genius, 
yet  lack  its  true  impulse,  and  bo  find  it  needful  to  substitute  for  the 
morning  sunlight  that  breathes  life  through  all  it  touches,  the  cold 
candle-light  glow  of  the  logical  understanding.  The  one  has  all  the 
regularity  and  consistency  of  a  flower-garden  lighted  by  Chinese 
iantenis  ;  the  other,  the  vitality  and  freshness  of  the  moorland^  through 
which,  however,  there  runs  a  beaten  track,  dry  and  grey  and  uneven, 
on  which  the  eye  rests  with  a  sense  of  diMsatisfaction  and  uneasiness, 
aiul  from  which  it  only  escnpes  by  concentrating  attention  on  thf 
t^eparatc  portions,  and  resolutely  shutting  out  the  artificial  byeway. 

Here,  too,  when  we  consider  for  a  moment,  we  shall  find  the  key  <o 
a  Kingular  fact,  which  repeatedly  comes  to  view  in  Dr.  MackxHiV 
career  as  a  public  speaker  and  public  man,  'WTienever,  in  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  his  warm  desire  to  maintain  his  hold  ou  the 
kindly  sufi'rages  of  his  fellows,  he  has  sought  to  develop  his  own  views 
logically,  and  to  make  plain  his  ground,  he  caimot  bo  said  to  have 
done  so  'with  success.  The  restless,  irregular,  and  somewhat  heavy 
trumping  of  faculties  unfitted  to  move  within  the  bare  logicid 
tirena,  casts  up  nn  irrilatiiig  du.st  which  tires  the  eye  of  those  who  do 
not  look  high  enough  or  long  enough  to  see  the  separate  points  of 
thought,  brightened  by  the  hinibent  gletim  of  the  imagination,  glim- 
mering through  and  softly  enlightening  all.  To  the  logical  mind, 
intent  only  on  the  formal  relation  and  development  of  thought  with 
thought  **  in  regular  seipienee  bound,"  we  can  conceive  no  greater 
irritant.  We  can  sympathise  with  the  motive  which  led  Dr. 
iracleod  to  attempt  a  self-justification,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  his 
memorable  speech  on  the  Sunday  Question;  but  still  we  must  confess 
that  he  chose  such  instruments,  as  by  the  yvty  force  and  fulness  of 
his  character,  ho  was  compelled  to  bestow  in  his  por^kets  before  he 
was  well  begun,  and  with  which  he  several  times  cut  his  fingers  as  he 
tried  to  avail  himself  of  them  afterwards  in  their  order.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  discuss  that  speech  here ;  abler  hands  have  done  that 
piece  of  work  once  for  all  ;  we  have  merely  referred  to  it  that  wo 
may  lix  the  more  dourly  the  key  to  the  I)(K! tor's  whole  character. 

But  the  same  elcmeuts  which  thus  tend  to  make  Dr.  Macleod  im- 
Kucceasful  as  a  chamber-orator,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  so,  give 
him  vast  power  over  great  masses,  where,  from  the  wide  varieties  of 
men — the  differences  of  training  and  ways  of  looking  at  things — the 
impression  must  be  sustained  through  warmth  of  pervading  sympathy, 
rather  than  slowly  built  up  through   fine   relation  of  thought   with 
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thought.  A  self-consiiiiiiiig  enthusiasm  the  crowd  likes  as  little  a« 
it  does  a  show  of  fino  thinking,  or  if  it  ho  taken  by  this,  it  soon  getn 
wearied  out.  Bi\  Maclcod,  like  Garibaldi,  often  cleaves  a  way  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  people,  by  brushing  aside  a  logical  difficulty 
and  oflering  instead  a  picture  set  in  a  framework  of  poetic  feeling. 
A  naturalness,  a  quiet  inipressiveness  of  bearing,  wholly  alien  to  the 
studied  declamation  or  attitudinizing  so  common  now-a-days,  has 
come  of  tbiri  sympathetic  mood,  which  ever  tends  to  make  a  man 
indifTerent  to  mere  tineness  of  detail.  The  force  is  t-oo  compact  tu 
spread  itself  over  many  little  lines  of  influence;  it  moves  wave-like, 
in  large  volume,  carrying  all  before  it.  He  carcfally  fschewa  nice 
distinctions,  and  never  defines  where  he  can  describe  the  thing  and 
paint  its  residts.  There  is  aliont  hi-*  oratory  a  warmth,  a  fresljnesy, 
u  fulness  of  statement — a  boldness  which  never  shirks  a  difficult}-, 
yet  never  loses  itself  in  false  refinements.  Other  men  make  (inur 
points;  have  a  keener  sense  for  the  special  characteristics  of  classes; 

le  more  captivating  sentences,  and  have  the  knack  of  setting  one 
part  of  their  diacoursc  over  against  another  so  as  to  touch  the  extreme 
poles  of  experience.  Dr.  Maclcod's  oratory  is  natural,  and  its  light 
and  warmth  operate  through  every  part,  making  liis  discourses 
genuine  wholes,  in  spite  of  the  rude  and  mipolished  blocks  which  he 
neems  sometimes  to  throw  in  the  way.  In  a  word,  he  brings  with 
him  a  wealth  of  pcrsonalitVj  of  syuipathy,  of  life,  which,  not  being 
strained  through  any  artificial  filter  of  rhetorical  trick,  works  with 
mighty  edect  upon  the  common  fibre  of  humanity ;  and  this  i.s  the 
secret  of  his  wonderful  power  ou  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit. 

Dr.  Haclcod,  if  somewhat  unfortunate  in  the  circumstances  amid 
which  he  began  his  career,  has  been  abundantly  blessed  with  tht* 
power  of  shaping  opportunities  for  himself.  He  wa.s  (brown,  with 
his  virgin  powers  fresh  and  vigorous,  into  the  midst  of  the  great 
**  Non- intrusion  "  coatrovem%  the  fruit  of  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  fiery  min  of  discord 
was  in  the  air — ^a  fearful  consuming,  slow-falling  drizzle — the  appe- 
tite for  the  blood  of  controversy  had  been  awakened  by  the  tasting  of 
it,  and  the  iiwtitutions  of  Scotland  were  in  a  condition  of  rupture. 
Families  were  divided  into  hostile  brauchef^,  and  dearotit  friends  became 
direst  focat.  There  was  no  repose  anywhere ;  and  to  dream  of  sanctuary 
in  the  church  and  try  to  realise  the  dream,  was  to  ru.sh  to  destruction. 
AVas  it  not  something  amidst  all  this  to  sec  a  man  composedly  edu- 
cjiting  binisclf  to  work  out,  from  the  church  as  a  centre,  a  scheme  of 
broader  and  more  lasting  union?  iSometimes  consciously  huld  before 
himself,  but  oftcncr  not,  this  has  nevertheless  been  the  dream  of  Dr. 
Macleod's  life.  He  is  a  child  of  the  "  Kon-intrusion "  controversy;  and 
driven  by  it  to  seek  in  the  activities  of  the  larger,  more  generous  nine- 
teenth century,   what  the  narrow  circle  of  the  old,  sloin,  saplesa 
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theology  denied  him,  he  is  the  opponent,  hut  not  the  foe,  of  the  narrow 
evangelicalisni  which  sacrifices  life  to  creed,  letter  to  form,  spirit  to 
word,  and  Christ  to  history. 

He  has  stood  apart  from  hoth  the  main  streams  of  Scottish  theo- 
logical thought,  and  yet  he  has  appropriated  the  hest  in  both,  so 
far  as  these  are  productive  of  influences  which  go  to  form  and 
ennoble  human  character.  In  some  things  he  is  a  Tory — ^in  the 
power,  for  instance,  of  seeing  value  and  the  possibQity  of  worth 
in  old  forms  of  social  relations,  and  in  his  faculty  of  vividly  restoring 
the  past,  which,  unlike  Scott,  he  never  re-presents  simply  for  its 
own  sake,  as  we  see  well  in  his  "  Highland  Parish,"  which  is 
one  great  and  continuous  argument  for  certain  social  reforms.  But 
then  again,  in  his  keen  eye  for  seeing  genuine  manhood  imder  all 
warpings  of  condition  and  circumstance — an  eye  which,  like  that 
of  his  venerable  "  Aunt  Mary,"  harvests  into  the  garner  of  his  heart 
all  that  is  hopeful  and  good  in  other  human  beings,  and  rejects  the 
evil  only  ;  and  in  his  power  of  adapting  himself  to  change  of  manners 
and  modes  of  thought,  he  is  emphatically  a  democrat  of  the  demo- 
crats. In  his  songs,  for  instance,  with  what  clear,  steady  precision  does 
he  sweep  a  space  clear  in  the  social  plane  whereon  every  honest  man 
may  come  and  stand,  with  the  humble  pride  of  which  Bums  so  often 
wrote  and  spoke.  Listen  ;  this  is  a  little  note  from  his  minstrelsy — 
his  Curler's  Song, — surely  all  the  more  genuine  a  production  of 
art  that,  as  we  believe,  Dr.  Macleod  himself  is  no  curler : — 

"  A'  ni(^ht  it  was  freezin',  a*  nicht  I  was  sneezin*, 

'  Tak'  care,'  quo*  the  wyfie,  *  gudeman,  o'  yer  cough ;  * 

A  fig  for  the  sneezin' !  hurrah  for  the  freezin' ! 

This  day  we're  to  play  the  Bonspiel  on  the  loch  I 

Then  get  up,  my  auld  leddy,  the  breakfast  get  ready. 

For  the  sun  on  the  snawdrift's  bcginnin*  to  blink  ; 

Gi'e  me  bannocks  or  brochan,  I'm  aff  for  the  lochan, 

To  mak'  the  stanes  flee  to  the  tec  o'  the  rink  ! 
ChoTM — ^Then  hurrah  for  the  curlin'  frae  Gir>'an  to  Stirlin' ! 
Hurrah  for  the  lads  o*  the  besom  and  stane  I — 
'  Ready  noo ! '  *  soop  it  up ! '  '  clap  a  guard !  *  *  steady  noo  ! ' 
Oh !  curlin'  aboon  every  game  stans  alane ! 

"  The  ice  it  is  splendid,  it  canna  be  mended — 
Like  a  glass  ye  may  glower  on't  and  shave  aff  yer  beard : 
And  see  hoo  they  gaither,  comin'  ower  the  brown  heather, 
The  servant  and  master,  the  tenant  and  laird ! 
There's  brave  Jamie  Fairlie,  he's  there  late  and  early, 
Better  curlers  than  him  or  Tam  Conn  canna  be, 
Wi'  the  lads  frae  Kilwinnin',  they'll  send  the  stanes  spinnin' 
Wi'  a  whirr  and  a  ettrr  till  they  sit  roun'  the  tee. 
Then  hurrah,  &c. 

"  It's  an  uncolike  story  that  baith  Whig  and  Tory 
Mann  aye  collyshangie  like  dogs  ower  a  bane ; 
And  a'  denominations  are  wantin'  in  patience. 
For  nae  Kirk  will  thole  t^  let  ithers  alnno ; 
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Bill  in  fine  frosty  weather  let  a'  meet  tbegither, 
Wi'  a  broom  in  their  bAun'  and  a  stune  by  the  tee. 
And  then,  by  my  certoa,  ye'U  see  boo  a'  pairties 
Like  bhthers  will  lovo,  and  like  britbers  agree  1 
Then,  hurrah/'  ic. 

In  his  travels — "  Peeps  at  Eussia,"  and  "  Peeps  at  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland,"  and  very  notably  in  his  "  Eastward  " — he  has  exhibited 
this  faculty  of  detecting  the  prime  points  of  human  nature,  and  quietly 
identifying  himself  with  them,  in  something  of  the  still  unconscious 
reserve  of  children  with  other  children  bigger  and  older  than  them- 
selves, to  whom  much  miiy  be  new  or  strange,  but  who  quickly  succeed 
in  making  themselves  at  home  after  the  fii'st  quiet  look  of  confidence 
and  mutual  measurement  has  been  exchanged.  For  there  is  deep  in 
Dr.  Maelcoil'a  nature  a  vein  of  nairrfe  and  innocent  craft,  enriching 
and  vitalizing  it,  and  bubbling  up  ciy^stal-clear  at  tho  very  points 
where  you  would  fancy  that  the  dust  of  custom,  habitj  and  opinion, 
would  have  choked  it.  His  description  of  the  Beguines  of  Ghent 
IB  surely  characteristic  and  valuable  looked  at  in  this  light ;  and  not 
the  lees  that  it  was  written  fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  question  of 
deaconesses  was  stirred  in  this  countr3\  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
notice  the  spontaneous  abandon  and  tricksy  turns  of  thought : — - 

**  Let  us  enter  this  old-fashioijetl  gate.  Wo  are  in  the  midst  of  what  is 
almost  B  RHJull  village,  sepfirntetl  from  the  city  by  a  high  wall  and  cirdiug 
canal.  It  is  a  large  irregulitr  square,  with  houses  ranged  aloDg  its  sides; 
irregular  streets  crossing  it,  a  large  church  in  an  open  space  in  the  centre, 
and  a  hospital  ckise  by.  And  such  silence  !  Listen  1  A  gentle  ripple 
from  the  wave  of  the  populace  outside  is  done  heard  echoing  through  the 
mysterious  Uttle  streets.  The  inhabitants,  if  there  are  any,  must  be  asleep. 
No  ;  there  goes  one,  two,  a  third — creeping  like  Hhadowa  to  and  fro  about 
the  hospital,  all  dressed  alike,  with  black  gowns  and  white  caps.  Nniis, 
every  one  of  them.  We  are  in  the  famous  old  convent  of  the  B»guines, 
which  has  existed  here,  just  as  we  see  it,  for  centuries  ;  and  one  can 
hardly  fancy  a  better  inntitution  for  respectable  old  ladies,  who  havo  no 
definite  calling  io  the  big  and  busy  world,  '  barring,'  of  course,  its  aedcnda^ 
and  having  regard  only  to  its  mjauln.  Look  at  this  nun,  for  instance.  She  is 
neither  young  nor  beautiful ;  and  young  or  beautiful  nuns,  by  the  way,  I  never 
discovered  in  any  nunnery  over  visited  by  me,  and  I  hu^e  visited  many, 
My  belief  is  that  they  exist  on!}'  in  novel  numieries.  This  old  Brguine 
coming  towards  us  is  a  fair  specimen  of  her  class — round,  dnnipy,  comfort- 
able, half-nurse,  half-housekeeper,  and  with  a  largo  knowledge  of  cooker>'» 
Depend  upon  it  she  is  very  happy,  and  very  useful.  When  her  parents 
died  long  ago  there  was  probably  nothing  left  for  her  to  do,  but  to  keep 
house  for  a  nephew.  The  nephew  and  t^he  did  not  get  on  well.  She  was 
*  too  particular  '  for  young  Hopeful ;  too  striL't  a  Churchwoman  for  his  fancy. 
Her  fa&t  days  and  poor  dinners  came  intolerably  often  for  his  carnal  appetite. 
Bat  no  one  could  match  ber  in  gruels  and  possets  during  times  of  sickness, 
and  no  one  could  deny  that  a  kinder  son!  never  existed  than  Aimt  Rachel. 
Now,  when  the  nephew  married,  %vhat  better  could  Aunt  Rachel  do  than  go 
into  the  convent  close  by  ?  Of  course,  we  would  insist  upon  it,  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  when  she  pleased ;  and  this  Uberty  is  granted  to 
the  Bt*guines.     But  there  is  much  to  induce  her  to  remain.     She  has  got  a 
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very  neat  comfortable  dwelling  in  the  row,  with  a  small  flower-plot  before  it. 
A  high  wall  separates  her  house  iind  garden  froni  those  of  all  her  oelgh* 
hours,  and  from  the  convent  square.  But  opposite  each  cozy  dwelling 
there  is  a  dour  In  the  wall,  and  on  the  door  is  iiisL'ribod,  not  Annt  RacheVg 
name — for  that  has  been  left  in  the  parish  regifitor,  and  in  the  memory  of 
the  world  only — but  the  name  of  a  patroa  saintt  it  may  be  St.  Agnes  or 
8t.  l^ridgc't,  and  by  some  8Ufh  title  only  is  Aunt  Rachel  known.  And  here 
Rhe  lives  alone,  the  chftpel  being  close  by  for  daily  worship  ;  the  old  bale 
headed  priest  ever  accessible  for  a  quiet  chat  and  confession  ;  herneighbot 
Baints  always  near  for  mutual  ediiicatiou,  sympathy,  and,  no  doubt,  a  Utile 
oceaeional  conlidential  conventual  gossip  at  tea-time  or  after  vespers* 
Better  thiiu  all,  there  is  the  hoispital  for  suflerers,  where  the  good  old  woman, 
with  a  band  of  sisters  like-bodiud  and  like-minded,  is  to  be  found  cooking, 
rtMiding,  crossing,  niinifitciring,  and  waddling  about  day  and  night.  I  can 
name  several  of  my  lady  acquaintances  who  would  make  inimitable  nuns, 
and  be  very  happy  and  veiy  useful,  w^ho  are  now  wasting  their  time  in 
boarding-houseH,  or  making  calls  to  the  disturbance  of  the  studious.  For 
instance,  there  are — But,  on  second  thoughts,  1  think  it  safer  to  withhold 
names.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  expressing  n\y  Bober  conviction 
that  the  puriud  has  more  than  arrived  when  the  <]uestion  regarding  deacon- 
esses, or  the  organization  of  Christian  women  for  the  work  of  ministering 
to  the  poor,  the  Kick,  and  the  igiionint.  uRpecially  in  our  large  towns,  must 
be  more  patiently  and  eaniostly  considcrod  by  all  our  Churches — eepeciaUy 
by  the  Prcfibyterian  Churches — than  it  has  been.  When  thiu  is  done,  we 
shall  have  much  to  leani  from  the  Beguines." 

Aad  adde<l  to  these  traits  there  is  the  passion  for  the  open  air  and 
the  coinincm  earth.  This  pervades  and  animates  all  he  docs;  his 
travel  ekoteliu^  would  be  ILiup  and  coloujlesis  without  it.  He  loves 
to  ramble,  and  loll  and  rest  on  the  oara  us  the  stream  dreamily 
ripples  by  ;  he  delights  to  gaze  on  the  waves  ns  thoy  lazily  lift  I  hem- 
selves  in  the  low  light  of  a  ri^Jiiig  or  a  <lying  sun,  and  to  let  his 
thoughts  at  sueh  moments  follow  eaeh  other  at  their  own  sweet  will, 
in  fine  accord  with  the  place  and  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

Yet,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  Dr.  Mauleod  never  rises  on 
the  wangs  of  inspiration  ;  he  is  a  etningcr  to  that  sell-conscioUiH 
intensity  in  which  the  fiery  wheel  of  Lndividuality  consumes  its  own 
axis,  and  all  special  features  perish  in  the  swiftness*  of  its  motion 
upwards,  lie  loves  to  walk  in  the  common  ways,  and  leisurely  see 
what  lies  on  either  hand ;  to  rub  shoulders  w^ith  men  of  varied  raee 
and  varied  culture.  lie  can  enjoy  a  gossip  with  an  intelligent 
mechanic  on  the  rate  of  w^ages,  or  the  advantage  of  benefit  societies; 
or  chat  with  a  spoiled  aristocrat  on  what  interests  him,  so  as  at  last  to 
eharm  him  to  a  better  life.  Ami  bulh  he  can  right  well  and  weightily 
advise ;  for  like  one  of  his  own  characters,  he  "  never  picks  oot  faute, 
but  covers  them ;  never  preaches,  hut  can  gie  an  advice  in  twa  or  three 
words  that  grip  firm  aboot  the  heart,  an*  tak*  the  breath  frae  ye." 

As  an  index  of  how  ho  views  social  questions,  take  this  passage 
on  amusenients,  quoted  from  one  of  the  little  peeps  across  the  Channel 
ah'eady  alluded  to  : — 
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**  We  arrived  at  the  Hague  during  the  week  of  its  great  annual  ia^rmUs  or 

.fair.     It  would  be  miprofitablo  to  describe  at  length  these  Dutch  saturnalia. 

^With  few  exceptions,  they  are  like  all  other  exhibitioos  of  the  same  class — ► 
innumerable  booths,  many  of  them  got  up  with  wouderfnl  taste  and  beauty, 
meri'handise  of  idl  sorts,  theatres,  shows,  horsemanship,  giants  and  dwarfs, 
gjinibliag,  drinking,  tons  of  toys,  tubs  of  picklep,  crowds  of  men,  women» 
and  children,  dissipation  of  all  sorts ^  niglit  and  day.  The  Dutch  are  pro- 
verbiaUy  doure^  sober  and  formal.  Thijy  have  few  amusements  or  excite- 
ments on  week  days ;  their  Sabbaths  are,  outwardly,  almost  as  well  kept 
as  the  Scotch.  But  when  the  kermiss  comes  round  it  seems  to  he  an 
understood  thing  with  the  working  classes,  and  even  domestic  servants,  that 
a  general  indulgence  is  proclaimed  for  every  vice.  This  is  exactlj'  what  one 
would  expect.  It  is  so  in  Scotland  on  New  Yearns  day,  and  aomo  of  oar 
fairs.  Men  iiill  have  amusement  and  excitement,  as  certain  as  the  ocean 
will  have  its  spring  tides,  and  the  world  its  summer  flowers  and  summer 
uongs.  How  can  this  inborn  appetite  best  be  fed  9  Shall  it  be  treated  as 
&  crime,  and  handed  over  to  Satan  ;  or  shall  it  be  made  to  minister  to  man's 
happiness  according  to  God*e  will  ?  Shall  it  be  pent  up  until  it  gathers 
strength  enough  to  burst  all  the  barriers  of  law  and  decency,  and  rush  forth 
in  annual  floods  of  wild  and  unbridled  passion  ;  or  shall  society  recognise  it, 
perceive  how  full  of  goocbiess  and  benevolence  it  is,  and  adopt  such  wise 
plans  as  will  run  it  ofi*  in  gentle  riUs,  week  by  week,  or  even  day  by  day,  to 

[^dsben  and  irrigate  the  earth,  and  make  our  fields  more  green  and  beautifol? 
Whoever  adjusts  this  demand  to  the  other  and  higher  demands  of  man's 
nature,  will  confer  an  inestimabltj  boon  on  society.  All  classes  require  their 
amusements  to  be  reformed,  not  reduced ;  spread  over^  not  concentrated  ; 

[•directed,  not  annihilated;  in  a  word,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,  and  brought  into  the  well-ordered  and  beautifully-balanced  kingdom 
of  Christ  on  earth.  The  tendency  of  all  extremes  is  to  toss  men  over  into 
their  opposites.  WTicn  the  swing  is  highest  on  one  side,  look  out  for 
broken  heads,  imd  falls  on  the  other.  One  cause  of  the  tendency  to  pervert 
the  Sabbath  from  a  holy  day  to  a  holiday,  is  the  incessant  toil,  barren  of 
hours  of  rest,  and  of  all  amusement  and  gentle  excitement  during  the 
week.  Tbe  bouts  of  hard  drinking  indicate  many  previous  days  of  parched 
thirst." 

Dr.  Mackxjd'is  great  gift  is,  in  one  word,  a  still  recipiency  which, 
during  those  pauses  of  active  and  conscious  effort  he  so  delights  in, 
passes  through  the  inind  much  that  is  inevitably  lost  to  the  man 
of  nimble  logic,  with  understanding  always  on  the  stretch.  Like  the 
sage  shepherd's  dog,  he  is  most  watchful  when  half  asleep,  with 
one  eye  as  it  would  seem  closed  upon  the  object.  Ilis  half  careless 
attitude  and  mood  of  self- withdrawn  quiet,  serve  to  lure  his  game 
towards  him  as  by  involuntary  mesmeric  attraction.  Thus,  as  ho 
never  works  with  slow  nervous  touch  round  an  object,  elaboration 
and  slow  sustained  devclopraent  of  moods  of  mind  and  t>^c3  of 
character  far  removed  from  hira  or  strange  to  him,  are  what  wc 
discover  no  trace  of  in  all  his  efforts.  If  wo  may  be  pardoned  using 
another  image  in  this  connection  for  clearness*  sake,  we  would 
Bay  that  his  genius  is  like  the  tentacula  of  certain  fish — the  moment 
the  fitting  object  touches,  it  is  caught,  assimilated,  and  trans- 
formed into  the  warmest  colours,  soon  to  tincture  the  outer  shell 
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iind  glisten  in  tlie  simliglit.  In  tliis  lies  the  peculiar  mark  of  Dr. 
Macleod'tf  power.  If  things  come  not  to  his  inward  eye  in  soli- 
tude, they  at  least  seem  to  come  without  his  going  out  in  active 
search  for  them.  He  never  does  hattle  for  an  idea,  and  never  beats 
the  air  round  about  a  logical  fallacy,  although  sometimes  he  does 
wai-m  up  lit  a  truth  exhibite<l  on  the  side  of  character.  But  even 
then  the  warmth  ia  soft,  diffusive,  equable  —  a  low  steady  lig^ht^ 
resembling  that  which  suffuses  an  evening  cloud,  and  seems  to  inform 
every  part  alike. 

And  here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  complaint  sometimes  short- 
sightedly raised  as  to  the  case  and  want  of  labour  displayed  in  Dr. 
Macleod's  productions.  Those  who  have  urged  this  against  him  as  a 
fault,  have  entirely  faOed  to  observe,  critically,  the  only  facts  which 
can  be  assigned  as  the  cause,  and  in  relation  to  which,  the  very 
defect  contributes  to  give  individuality  and  value  to  all  that  he  has 
done — whether  discoui-aes  on  missions,  stories  of  Scottish  life,  or 
studies  of  Scottish  character.  The  mood  of  involuntary  or  half 
voluntary  meditation,  out  of  w^hich  his  best  bits  of  work  in  the  way 
of  story  or  song  have  riseji,  is  ignored,  and  the  peculiar  reserve  of 
force  to  which  this  testifies,  and  which  actually  scorns  tncks  and  all 
sorts  of  rhetoric,  is  made  the  ground  of  condemnation,  without  the 
slightest  insight  into  the  real  reason  of  the  phenomenon,  Such 
complaints  from  a  certain  school  of  criticism  are  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at.     With  them  Wordsworth  himself  is  a  weakling. 

One  other  characteristic  mark  w^e  notice,  in  illustrating  which 
we  may  discover  another  reason  for  the  apparent  ease  and  want  of 
relief  which  has  just  been  spoken  of.  With  not  a  few  writers  of  fine 
endowment — writers  of  exquisite  genius,  and  temperament  sensitive 
as  the  Mimosa— we  are  not  long  in  contact  tOl  we  discover  marks 
of  mtellectual  conflict ;  get  a  glimpse  of  swire,  received  in  a  doubtful 
battle,  which  still  tingle  at  the  least  touch  of  the  east  wind.  Mr. 
George  MacDonald,  for  instance,  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  an  intel- 
lect, keen,  searching,  persistent,  yet  bafiled  and  di-iven  back  in  the 
attempt  to  scale  those  metaphysical  walls  lyhich  the  old  Scotch 
thetdogians  set  to  guard  their  cherished  dogmas.  Only  a  powerful 
imagination,  a  wondrously  versatile  fancy,  could  by  relief  have  pre- 
served such  an  intellect  from  prostTation  m.  the  determined  facing  of 
problems  like  these.  And  even  yet,  Mr,  MacDonald  is  constantly 
glancing  backwards  at  these  stirrings  of  the  intellectual  waters,  and 
distm-bing  theii^  steady  flow  by  peiinitting  accidenttd  references  like 
malicious  sprites  to  descend  and  stir  up  the  muddied  residuum.  Mr. 
Thackeray  stood  in  somewhat  the  same  position,  although  he  had 
dealt  with  the  problem  more  on  the  moral  side.  Still,  to  thoughtful 
readers,  the  "awful  will/'  the  "awlul  fate/'  the  "awful  power," 
cropping  up  with  a  sort  of  false  majesty  in  such  connections  as  he 
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thought  well  to  use  it,  come  with  strange  significance.  This,  too, 
was  a  stirring  up  of  a  muddied  residuum.  Perhaps  both  these  have 
been  somewhat  influenced  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  who,  in  one  point  of  view, 
is  less  consistent  than  either,  inasmuch  as  while  he  repudiates 
Calvinistic  dogmas,  and  is  perpetually  heaping  contempt  on  Calvin- 
ism as  a  thing  believed,  he  yet  worships  its  practical  outcome  in 
great  and  striking  characters. 

With  more  of  pressure  from  external  circumstances  Dr.  Macleod 
has  eschewed  all  such  intellectual  scorcbings.  Hence,  with  him, 
the  stream  of  life  flows  clear  and  full,  ithe  stillness  of  its  onward 
unimpeded  course  tending  to  conceal  at  once  its  purity  and  its 
depth.  There  are  no  black  back-currents  or  circling  side-eddies 
fiweeping  up  long  buried  sandbanks.  He  is  preeminently  a  sound, 
healthy  man ;  there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  morbidity  in  his 
nature.  And  as  it  is  from  the  intellect,  when  turning  round  the 
sharp  jutting  points  of  personal  experience,  that  the  finest  touch 
comes  which  artists  like  Thackeray  put  on  their  work,  and  self-con- 
sciously defend  by  brilliance  of  point  and  emphasis,  we  may,  perhaps, 
find  here  a  healthy  and  sufficient  reason  why  Dr.  Maclood's  books  are 
so  equable,  so  unrelieved,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  an  easy  compla- 
cence closely  associated  with  such  power  as  almost  renders  it 
inexcusable. 

And  yet,  though  we  might  be  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
Dr.  Macleod  powerfully  exhibits  that  special  quality  of  the  Scotch 
character,  which  Englishmen,  seeing  it  on  one  side,  call  cold  caution, 
and  on  another,  perseverance  or  persistency.  They  are  properly 
dific'i'ent  sides  of  the  same  thing,  as  the  dull,  cold  surface  of  the  ice 
veils  the  inner  heat,  and  is  necessary  to  it^ — the  element,  in  fact,  on 
which  it  feeds.  But  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  this  peculiar 
national  quality  allied  with  intellect  alone,  the  slave  of  a  keen  logic 
to  whith  all  else  is  made  subservient.  We  see  it  thus  in  men  like 
Dr.  Candlish,  and  Dr.  Gibson  of  Glasgow.  In  Dr.  Macleod,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  same  steady,  Hebrew-like  persistency ;  but 
it  is  not  allied  with  intellect  alone,  but  leavens  his  whole  nature.  It 
does  not  drive  him,  as  it  drives  others,  to  follow  after  a  mere 
logical  result,  the  intensity  of  the  search  being  increased  by  the 
lack  of  real  satisfaction  in  it.  But  it  appears  clearly  enough  in  the 
rquick,  uncoinpromising  common-sense,  determined  to  a  purpose, 
from  which  nothing  will  divert  it.  Easy  and  compliant  as  some 
critics  have  made  him  out  to  be,  he  knows  how  to  "  keep  pegging 
away."  The  greatest  things  he  has  done  have  been  done  by  an 
intense  application  and  steady  continuance,  for  which  he  has  not 
got  full  credit  as  yet.  To-day  he  works  for  precisely  the  same  ends 
ns  ho  did  twenty  years  ago.  The  unremitting  toil  ho  has  gone 
through  for  the  cause  of  missions,  more  especially  Indian  missions, 
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few  know  of  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  and  few,  perhaps,  on  either 
side  of  it  fully  appreciate.  The  sagacity  with  which  he  has  organized 
cJiari table  and  other  institutions  in  the  several  parishes  he  has  been 
minister  of,  showing  the  rarest  faculty  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
all  and  setting  each  person  to  his  or  her  proper  work,  is  well  known 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters.  Thus  while  all  that  is 
delightfully  contemplative  and  in  sjTnpathy  with  the  "eerie"  and 
mysterious  pertaining  to  the  Celtic  natuix>  has  been  preserved  in  him, 
it  has  been  wedded  with  the  sharpness,  the  comraon-sensc  and  sagacity 
of  the  lowland  Scotch^  Tko  result  is  a  character,  clear,  yet  never 
hard  or  rigid  ;  imaginative,  yQi  never  dreamy  ;  loving  the  mysterious 
and  spiritual,  but  never  becoming  vague  or  mystical ;  and  full  of 
sjTiipathy,  yet  never  wasting  it  in  empty  and  idle  bewailings.  'What 
we  owe  to  the  Celtic  nature  in  the  way  of  tempering  the  acidity 
and  hardness  of  the  Scotch  character  is  well  seen  in  Dr.  Macleod. 

Although  we  have  repudiated  the  idea  of  any  fiery  intelleetnal 
conflict  in  Dr.  Macleod*8  case,  we  should  not  he  understootl  as  saying 
that  he  has  had  no  deep  and  trying  experiences.  It  is  eas}^  for  some 
men  to  walk  from  Dan  to  Beersheha,  and  find  it  all  barren ;  it  \b 
not  very  easy  for  a  man  of  large  heart  and  ready  s3Tnpathy  to  pass 
along  the  rough  ways  of  life  and  not  see  much  to  move  and  trouble 
him.  Dr.  Macleod's  speeches  on  missions,  and  his  writings  on  the 
Poor  Laws  and  Charity,  show  how  closely  he  has  been  touched  by 
scenes  of  woe,  and  pain,  and  want,  and  how  deeply  he  has  thought 
on  the  best  mode  of  meeting  and  relieving  them.  The  voyage  which 
he  is  about  to  undertake  to  the  Mission  field  of  the  far  east,  is  but  a 
crowning  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  statement- — that  he  is  keenly 
moved  by  everything  that  concretely  appeals  to  hia  heart  and  sympathy, 
and  that  he  allows  no  distractiug  i-loud  of  sentiment  or  intellectual 
subtlety  to  come  between  and  remove  the  painful  object  to  a  distance 
froin  him.  He  must  be  in  very  deed  face  to  face  witli  the  hiiman 
front  of  the  problem,  and  see  the  worst  of  it ;  and  seeing  the  worst, 
he  nsually  discovers  also  some  point  of  good,  and  gains  back 
the  hopefulness  he  had  almost  lost,  as  in  looking  steadily  down  n 
deep  dark  well  in  daytime,  one  is  astonished  to  find  a  star  or  two  at 
last  come  clearly  out.  If  the  doetor*s  intellect  is  far  withdi^awn  it  is 
only,  as  we  hinted  before,  to  farm  a  sort  of  sombre  neutral  back- 
ground to  the  movement  nf  his  genius;  and  we  iind  in  this  the  finer 
indirect  expression  of  the  incessant  but  imwearied  activity  of  his 
nature,  which  by  its  wonderful  wcll-oiled  regularity  almost  conceals 
itself  in  its  soundless  progress. 

And  \dewing  the  matter  broadly,  and  in  its  merely  literary  aspect, 
it  is  a  point  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  critics  that  a  divine  of* 
the  Church  of  Scotland  should  have  been  the  first  to  pi-oduce  works 
of  fiction  dealing  with  Scottish  character,  without  any  evident  and 
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consciously  disturbing  bias  from  theological  opinioa.  And  this  is  the 
more  surprising  when  we  remember  what  an  effect,  both  positively 
and  negatively,  the  narrow  theology  of  Scotland  has  had  upon  art, 
and  upon  liberal  culture,  whenever  it  touched  the  ajsthetic  side.  From 
one  point  of  view  we  see  it  proscribing  all  artistic  activity  whatever, 
condemning  it  as  idolatr}%  a  sinful  erecting  of  graven  Images ;  while 
from  the  other  we  see  it  foiitering  a  spirit  of  sharp  revolt,  utterly 
Allien  to  the  calm  contemplativeness  out  of  which,  as  from  a  soft  well- 
tilled  soil,  lasting  works  of  art  must  rise.  Notwithstanding  its  great 
iutellectual  energy  diiring  these  centuries,  Scotland  still  remains  poor 
in  works  of  high  art.  Even  yet,  among  the  mass  of  the  middle 
class,  there  is  amazingly  little  sympathy  with  art  as  art— that  is, 
as  a  creation  in  which  a  unity  of  conception,  or  an  ideal  element, 
must  predominate.  The  art- barometer,  though  it  now  vibrates 
upward  under  the  genial  breathing  of  men  like  Phillip,  Noel  Paton, 
the  Faeds,  and  others,  still  tends  backward  to  where  the  word 
"portrait"  is  written.  Even  Cadyle,  [notwithstanding  his  intense 
sympathy  and  his  wide  culture,  reflects  this  feature  in  his  excessive 
lovo  of  reality,  of  biography,  of  mere  isolated  portraiture,  which  in 
him  nms  almost  to  disease. 

The  severe  relentless  theologj'  of  Geneva  has  deep  lines,  which,  how- 
ever^  are  hard  and  angular^  and  seldom  suggest  artistic  treatment, 
while  an  unfaltering  and  literal  acceptance  of  the  cold  negatives  of  a 
superseded  economy  has  tended  to  stifle  all  aspirations  after  art-produc- 
tion. Scott  never  seems  to  revolt  and  spoil  his  work  save  when  his 
characters  are  of  the  Puritanic  type,  and  then  he  inclines  to  behave 
himself  towards  them  as  though  they  had  injured  him;  Burns  is 
never  unpoetical  or  unayrapafhetic  save  when  he  wildly  lampoons 
the  Calvinistic  clergy  :  and  in  our  own  days  the  unrest,  which  has 
come  of  centuries  of  opposition  of  the  cold  unsanctioning  intellect  to 
the  free  creative  impulses  of  huraunity,  tends  to  narrow  and  cramp 
such  works  of  George  Mac  Donald,  as  for  humour,  fancy,  and  free 
interplay  of  the  finest  faculties  of  heart  and  head,  have  nothing 
to  approach  them  in  present-day  literature.  Even  of  our  own 
knowledge,  some  of  the  most  sttccessfid  Scottish  painters  had  daily 
to  do  battle  against  peasant  prejudices  in  such  a  way  that  up  to  thiB 
hour  the  memory  of  their  outset  in  art-study  is  painful  to  them  to 


We  may  condemn  a  movement  in  its  direct  issues,  and  yet  honestly 
acknowledge  its  indirect  eflecta  in  producing,  in  combination  with 
other  influences,  good  results.  The  easy-going  Epicurean  moderatism 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  without  its 
better  side,  viewed  broadly.  It  sought  freedom  for  itself  to  live  as 
it  deemed  best,  and  its  maxim  was  to  allow  others  in  innocent,  and  in 
some  scarce  innocent,  things  to  do  as  they  chose.    The  ban  in  this 
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pariaL  and  in  that  was  removed  from  the  act  of  trying  to  make  a 
picture,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  access  of  a  new  generation^ 
who  could  be  liberal  without  iiidiiference,  aad  see  in  a  product  of  the 
imagination,  if  sanctified  by  a  regard  for  justice,  truth,  and  "  the 
beautiful  instincts  that  remain,"  a  more  powerful  medium  of  educa- 
tion and  onbght€nment  than  a  sermon,  however  well  laid  out  and 
delivered. 

And  Dr,  Macleod  is  the  first  Scotchman  who,  brought  up  amidst 
strict  Calvinistic  belief,  sees  and  appropriates,  through  imagination, 
the  essence  of  good  that  lies  in  it  in  its  relation  to  character,  and  so 
iiaes  and  develops  it  without  hint  of  prejudice  or  conscious  reac- 
tion. Hence  a  ecrtnin  fulness  and  fairness  which  wo  lack  elsewhere ; 
a  justness  of  vision  and  of  aim  to  .which,  till  his  time,  Scotch  fiction 
is  almost  a  stranger,  Scott  escaped  absolute  falseness  by  indifference, 
only  ill-concealed,  which  has  given  Carlyle  the  ground  for  sa^^ng 
that  ho  wholly  lacked  earnestness,  which  is  true  only  from  one 
special  point  of  view — and  Scott  is  the  originator  of  that  sentimental 
half  pitiful  way  of  viewing  Scottish  puritan  ism,  against  which, 
were  extreme  Scotch  Calvinists  only  wise,  they  would  gladly  ac- 
cept Dr.  Macleod's  interpretations  as  the  meet  thorough  antiseptic. 
Mr-  Porteous,  in  the  *'  Starling,"  mth  his  *^J\mt  pure,  then  peaceable/* 
is  not  so  blind  as  not  to  sec  and  acknowledge  at  la&st  a  better  form 
of  purity  than  is  common,  which  needing  no  restraint,  carries  peace 
within  its  bosom;  and  the  unconscious  lesson  of  the  story  had 
been  lost,  bad  Mr.  Parteous'  eyes  been  opened  to  this  without  a  sharp 
struggle,  which,  however,  only  makes  his  character  resemble  those  sea- 
coast  fiowers  which  look  the  sweeter  when  their  leaves  are  crusted 
over  with  the  rough  sea-salt. 

But  Scott's  personal  dislike  of  certain  forms  of  Scotch  belief  was 
constantly  running  off  at  the  gargoyles  of  caricature,  in  such  a 
healthy,  unconscious  way,  that  the  ill-effect  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Dr.  Macleod,  however,  recovers  the  wave  of  life  at  the  very 
side  where  it  recedes  from  Scott ;  and  in  seeking  by  its  aid  to 
awaken  men  to  possibilities  of  imion  deeper,  more  human,  more 
lasting  than  the  superficial  surf-beat  of  mere  dogma  and  opinion,  haa 
brought  a  fresh  and  healthy  addition  to  our  stock  of  educational 
influences — a  bright,  beautiful  series  of  pictures,  which,  by  the  very 
fact  of  their  existence,  promise  for  Scotland  a  new  era,  of  which  the 
discussion  of  union  among  the  Presbyterian  Churches  is  but  the 
public  signal  and  prelude. 
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n^HE  coincidence  is  a  perfectly  natural  one  that  both  the  Boyle  and 
J-  Bampton  Leetui-ers  for  tlio  past  year  have  taken  for  tlicir  subject 
the  Person  and  Character  of  our  Lord.  Long  ago  it  was  erident  to 
many,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  discliiiiner  of  those  concerned,  that 
the  inqiiiries  so  keenly  entered  into  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  character  and  extent  of  inspiration,  the  credihilitj- 
of  miracles  in  general,  would  lead  up  to  a  question  which  lea\x*s  all 
others  far  behind,  namely,  whether  our  faith  has,  or  hag  not,  for  it« 
very  foundation  a  cunningly-deviaed  lable.  Many  who  looked  on 
indifferent  whilst  the  beliefs  of  their  childhood  were  being  assailed 
mthout  pity,  who  even  applauded  the  cry,  "  Wo  reject  in  order  to 
strengthen  belief  in  essontials/*  are  now  terrified  at  finding  that  "  the 
controversy  with  unbelief  is  brought  to  the  issue  whether  Christendom 
has  a  Christ." 

Meanwhile  another  question,  rising  apparently  from  a  different 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  has  more  recently  revived  among  Christ iaiijs, 
namely,  whether  by  mutual  explanations  and  sacrifices  the  various 
bodies  into  which  Christendom  is  divided  may  not  be  reunited. 
The  learned  author  of  the  "  Eirenicon  "  has  been  responded  to  with 
marked  complacency  by  the  friend  whom  alien  beHefs  have,  now 
for  twenty  years,  separated  from  him.      English  clerg}'men  have 
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sought  friendship  with  those  of  the  East ;  and  various  Protestant 
bodies  are  making  fresh  attempts  to  concert  a  common  action. 

The  discernment  of  both  these  facts,  the  chief  signs  of  the  times  in 
the  religious  firmament,  has  guided  ilr.  Plumptre  in  wi'iting  the 
book  before  us.  No  one  will  rise  from  reading  it  without  seeing 
how  earnestly  he  yearns  both  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  men  in 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  also  to  unite  all  who  love 
Him  in  warfare  against  His  enemies,  even  the  sin  and  depravity 
which  press  so  heavily  upon  us.  The  one  question,  our  author 
believer,  contains  within  it  the  means,  if  God  so  will  it,  of  the 
flolution  of  the  other.  Whilst  men  are  formulating  articles  which 
they  hope  all  may  bo  led  f  o  adopt,  only  to  find  that  their  labour  is 
lost,  it  maybe  that  they  will  disrover  in  the  meanwhile  that  a  loving, 
prayerful  study  of  the  human  life  of  Jesus  has  taught  them  more  and 
more  to  let  that  mind  be  in  them  which  was  in  Him,  and  that  herein 
the  way  to  unity  has  been  laid  open  to  them  unawares, 

*'  In  the  midHt  of  our  confusioDS  and  alarms,  that  Bign  of  the  times, 
though  not  without  its  awfiihiesK,  may  yot  suggest  hope  as  well  as  fear. 
His  life  witiiCBScd,  His  words  beard,  by  multitudes  of  half-taiight  men, 
reported  by  few  but  little  above  their  fellows  in  gifts  of  earthly  knowledge, 
impressed  itself,  through  tbem,  «pon  the  world's  history.  Through 
thoir  witness,  the  life  which  was  shorter  than  most  men's  in  its  6pan»  the 
activity  which  might  have  seemed  prematurely  cut  off,  the  energy  confined 
within  the  ILmitH  of  an  obscure  province,  have  exercised  a  marvellous  and 
Btill  increaaiDg  power.  If  the  records  of  that  life  or  teaching  did  not^  from 
the  first,  constitute  the  Gospel  which  the  diHciplen  of  Christ  preached^  they 
Boon  came,  as  by  a  true  inatijict,  to  be  identified  with  it.  It  was  through 
the  iraprcsesiim  made  by  those  words  and  acts  that  men  were  led  to  rise 
from  the  revereuce  they  felt  for  a  rabbi »  a  prophet,  a  mart}T»  to  the  adoration 
due  to  one  whom  they  o\\Tied  a«  the  Sou  of  the  hving  God.  The  history 
of  Christcudom  shows  that  m  proportiou  as  aien  have  lived  in  and  on  those 
wordH  and  acts,  they  have  risen  upward  to  truth  and  purity  j  that  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  neglected  them,  they  have  fallen  into  grossest  super- 
stition or  baiTen  dogmatism.  It  cnnnot  bo  altogether  evil  that  the  circimi- 
stflncea  of  oar  time  should  drive  us  back  upon  tbeai,  even  against  our  will. 
Something,  at  least,  there  may  be  counterbalancing  the  danger.  What 
that  life,  as  seen  through  the  rucords  that  are  left  us,  did  once,  it  may  do 
yet  again,  not  the  less  but  the  more  completely  because  they  are  studied 
Diore  thoroughly  and  exhaustively,  and  facts  are  seen  as  they  Avere,  and  not 
through  the  dim  haze  of  partial  knowledge.  When  it  was  first  manifested, 
it  did  not  escape  censure,  suspii-iofi,  condemnation,  '  Ho  hath  a  demoK. 
and  is  mad  ; '  *  He  casteth  out  demons  by  Beelzebub  ; '  *  Ho  dtcuiveth  the 
people.'  It  was  •  set  for  a  sign  to  bo  spoken  against/  But  throagh  all 
this,  it  won  its  way  iu  its  own  Divine  completeness.  Shall  we  despair  of 
its  mnning  its  way  again  ? 

**  May  it  not  even  be,  we  may  ask,  that  the  discipline  thus  forced  upon  us  is 
precisely  what  we  need  in  order  that  our  cravings  and  eftbrts  after  unity 
may  not  be  purposeless  and  fruitless  ?  Does  the  fiery  redness  of  the  sky 
speak  only  of  the  coming  storm  ?  May  it  not  be  the  presage  of  a  serener 
and   brighter  day  ?    Because  we  have  wandered  away  from  the  Divine 
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method  of  education,  which  made  that  hmnau  life  the  startitig-pomt  of 
faith,  we  have  lost  our  way  in  labyrinths,  and  strayed  upon  the  dark 
mouutaiiis.  May  not  all  that  is  now  leading  us  hack  to  it  bo  wclcomod 
(how  much  Hoever  wo  find  to  pity  or  condemn),  as  preparing  us  for  a  truer 
imity  than  any  which  rests  on  elaborated  compromit^es  or  alliances  ?  Is 
the  hope  to  which  one  amoni^  us  has  given  utterance  altogether  vain,  that 
there  '  a  world  weary  of  the  heat  iind  dust  of  controversy — of  speculationB 
about  Gud  and  man — woar}%  too,  of  the  rapidity  of  its  own  motion — may 
yet  return  home  and  find  rest  ?'  May  we  not  trace  in  the  present*  as  in  the 
past,  a  fulfilment  of  the  wondrous  words  which  He  of  whose  life  we  speak 
Himself  uttered  ?  '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Mc.'  As 
on  the  scribes  of  Jerusalem  and  the  peasants  of  Galilee ;  as  on  the  slaves 
and  senators  of  tlie  lloman  Empire  j  as  on  the  Goths  whom  Ulfilas  taught, 
and  the  Franka  whom  Clovis  led ;  as  in  the  devotion  of  the  Crusades  in 
the  eleventh,  and  the  brotherhood  of  tbo  Mendicant  orders  in  the  thirteenth 
centuries,  so  now,  in  the  prominence  y;iven  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  we  may  see 
a  token  of  the  working  of  that  marvellous  attractive  power,  as  of  a  spell 
fascinating  and  irresistible.  Many  hearts  it  draws,  and  wins,  as  with  *  the 
cords  of  a  man  '  and  the  bands  of  an  everlasting  mercy ;  and  even  where 
we  miss  this,  even  amonj;^  those  who  stand  without,  not  in  the  circle  of  the 
disciples,  we  may  from  time  to  time  hear  voices  which  at  least  remind  us 
of  Pilate's  confession,  *  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man,'  or  the  witness  of  the 
centurion,  *  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man/  or  that  of  the  officers 
of  the  temple,  'Never  man  spake  like  this  man.'  " — (pp.  8 — 11.) 

This  passage  may  be  called  a  slight  summary  of  !Mr.  Plumptre*s  book. 
The  author  iudicates  in  it  the  plan  on  which  he  proceeds,  his  position 
with  regard  both  io  those  who  stand  without,  and  to  those  who  are 
within,  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  in  each  point  he  may 
be  said  to  stand,  more  or  less,  in  contrast  to  the  Bainpton  Lecturer. 
It  is  long  since  the  Church  of  England  has  produced  two  more  noble 
works  of  controversy  than  theso — more  lihely%  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  influence  current  opinion.  And  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
defence  of  the  breadth  of  which  wo  boast  as  a  mark  of  our  Church 
than  the  fact  that  these  writers,  both  loving  with  all  their  hearts  tho 
form  of  sound  words  which  tho  Creeds  furnish,  both  convinced  that 
this  form  is  the  outward  clothing  of  the  Truth  which  is  the  hope  of 
mankind,  have  produced  works  so  unlike.  If  breadth  is  sometimes  a 
euphemism  for  heartless  indifference,  it  is  not  here  ;  for  earnest  piety 
and  love  of  purity  and  holiness  are  conspicuous  in  every  pag^, 
and  unite  the  two  together,  although  (here  will  always  remain  ox- 
pressionB  of  the  one  author  which  the  other,  we  believe,  will  not 
accept. 

Without  anticipating  a  detailed  criticism  such  as  Mr.  Liddon's 
book  requires,  this  may  be  said  without  question.  He  takes  his 
stand  upon  the  old  paths,  starts  with  the  assertion  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Church,  defends  it  against  gainsayers,  and  judges  every  opinion 
by  it,  Mr.  Plumptre,  on  the  other  hand,  places  himself  in  sympathy 
with  the  inquirer,  however  far  he  may  be  from  the  received  faith, 
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and  starts  with  him.*  This,  as  he  declares  in  the  passage  aboTO- 
quoted,  and  yet  more  emphatically  further  on  (p.  26),  is  the  method 
of  the  Gospel  itself.  The  truth  concerning  Jesus  must  be  learned 
by  the  study  of  the  records  of  His  life,  not  by  the  blind  acceptance 
of  dogmas,  however  venerable  and  imposing  be  the  authority  which 
presents  them  to  us.  Not  only  are  Schleiermacher,  Ewald,  Lange, 
and  the  nameless  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  claimed  as  witnesses  who 
admire  and  reverence,  and  are,  therefore,  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  even  M.  E.enan  is  dealt  with  as  by  one  who  has  learned 
to  beseech  men  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  and  to  seek 
after  that  charity  which  hopeth  all  things.     For  example : — 

'<  Even  in  the  *  Vie  de  Josns,'  which  most  startles  and  offends  us,  there 
is  at  times  a  glow  of  sympathy  and  enthusiastic  admiration,  which  may 
serve  to  kindle  a  like  glow  in  those  who  have  never  thought  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ  at  all,  and  which  the  revolting  suggestions  that  are  so 
strangely  blended  with  it  will  not  be  able  to  deaden.  Men  will  see  how  self- 
contradictory  it  is  for  the  same  writer  to  repeat  the  two  discordant  judg- 
ments which  once  marked  contending  parties — to  utter  in  the  same  breath, 
*  He  is  a  good  man,'  and  *  He  decoiveth  the  people.' 

"If  we  are  tempted  to  judge  harshly  of  him  and  others  who  stand  before 
another  judgment-seat  than  ours,  Divine  words  may  float  back  upon  our 
remembrance,  checking  the  condemnation.  There  may  be  in  those  who 
thus  speak  (we  know  not,  and  cannot  know  where)  the  evil  heart  of 
unbelief,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  antipathy  to  goodness  as  such  in 
proportion  as  it  manifests  itself  in  its  completeness ;  but  of  all  that  falls 
short  of  this  the  words  were  spoken,  *  Whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against 
the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.'  For  all  that  falls  short  of  this 
the  prayer  was  offered,  *  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.' "—(p.  13.) 

So  in  the  Appendix,  after  dwelling  with  shame  and  sorrow  over 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  unhappy  Frenchman's  book,  and  the 
painful  passages  which  occur  to  our  memory  at  once,  he  puts  forth  a 
conjecture  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  author's  position  :^ 

"  It  may  be  that  with  the  seminarist  of  S.  Sulpice  as  with  many  others,  the 
early  objects  of  his  adoration  had  vanished  and  left  a  blank, — that  he  had 
vaguely  looked  on  the  whole  Gospel  history  as  mythical,  and  on  its  docu- 
ments as  the  composition  of  a  later  age  than  that  to  which  they  purported 
to  belong,  and  that  it  was  the  new  study  of  them,  pursued  among  the  hiUs 
of  Galilee  and  by  the  shore  of  its  inland  sea,  that  first  brought  to  his  con- 
viction that  there  was  in  it  the  narrative,  however  coloured,  of  a  true  human 
life  ;  that  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  had  moved  to  and  fro  over  those  hills 
and  by  that  lake,  among  peasants  and  fishermen,  and  worshipped  and  taught 
in  synagogues.  It  may  bo  that  to  the  thousands  whoso  thoughts  have 
either  rested  in  the  symbols  of  the  Infancy  and  the  Death  which  the  cult  us 
of  the  Latin  Church  brings  so  prominently  before  them,  or  who,  having 

*  Compare,  by  way  of  illustration,  tbo  two  essays,  in  the  respective  Appendices,  on 
the  Becent  Lives  of  Jesus.    Flumptre,  p.  328 ;  Liddon,  p.  753. 
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rejected  th6M»  ibavi  HOOepted  nothing  in  tbolr  place,  the  <  VIo  do  Jesus  '  bas 
given  a  sense  of  htunan  reality  to  tbo  Gospel  history  which  they  never 
knew  before,  and  led  thera  to  study  it  with  a  more  devout  sympathy.  If  it 
has  robbed  many  of  their  hope,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  given  many  a  colour- 
able pretence  for  an  imbelief  which  lies  deeper,  it  may  have  roused  some  out 
of  acquiescence  in  ignorance  or  acorn  to  questionings  which  it  cannot 
imswer,  and  which  lead  onward  to  a  fuller  and  truer  recognition  of  the 
Divine  as  well  as  the  human  aspects  of  our  Lord's  lifoJ' — (p.  838,) 

If  Mr.  Plumptre'fi  interpretation  of  M,  Tlcnan*s  motive  bo  the 
true  one,  and  there  is  much  probability  in  it,  it  is  one  which  we  may 
all  sympathise  with.  But  his  whole  method  is  vitiated  and  ruined, 
not  only  by  his  preliminary  assumption  that  a  niiraclo  is  impossible, 
but  also — must  not  all  readers  feci  ?— by  the  tone  of  his  mind.  What 
need  to  quote  once  more  his  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  or  of 
the  Agony  in  the  Garden  ? 

11  is  condemnation,  and  the  condemnation  of  less  offensive  forms  of 
Deism  and  Socinianism,  by  an  English  Churchman  is  a  matter  of 
course.  But  are  there  no  other  dangers  in  our  way  ?  Mr,  Plumptre 
declares  that  there  are ;  that  whilst  theologians  have  been  in  their 
hot  zeal  defending  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  they  have  too 
often  fallen  into  another  heresy  as  deadly  in  its  final  results.  The 
errors  of  Apollinaris  and  of  Eutyches  are  still  rife,  though  unsus- 
pected. This  is  a  serious  charge,  and,  if  substantiated,  its  import- 
ance, or  the  gratitude  ivhich  the  author  deserves  at  our  hands,  con 
hardly  be  overrated.  The  injunction  of  our  Di\^ne  Lord,  **  First 
pull  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,"  waa  assuredly  never  more 
needed  than  in  these  days  of  hard  and  bitter  accusations,  when  we 
are  so  ready  to  make  men  offendera  for  a  word,  and  the  thought  never 
occurs  to  us  of  the  possibility  of  error  on  our  own  parts,  as  we  hug 
phrases  without  troubling  ourselves  much  as  to  what  they  mean.  If 
every  controversialist  would  ponder  that  command  of  our  Saviour  as 
often  as  ever  he  began  to  write,  perhaps  half  the  controversial 
treatisea  in  the  world  would  never  have  been  written,  whilst  those 
that  wo  have  might  have  been  more  serviceable  to  convince  gain- 
eayers.  So  true  h  the  saying,  wo  think  of  Wliately,  "  All  men  desire 
to  have  truth  on  their  side ;  few  men  desire  to  be  on  the  side  of 
truth." 

Mr.  Plumptre  has  thrown  into  an  elaborate  essay  the  history  of 
the  growth  of  ApoUinarianism  in  the  Church  (Appendix  H);  but 
the  following  passage  from  the  lectures  themselves  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  his  charge  :■ — 

"  I  geek  to  keep  ever  in  remembranee  myself  what  has  been  from  the 
beginning  the  faith  of  Christendom  as  to  that  birth  and  that  life.  I  wish 
those  who  have  learnt  to  live  in  that  faith,  and  fiud  it  their  hope  and  stay, 
to  turn  aside  from  any  words  of  mine  that  may  be  inconsistent  with  it. 
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But  .  •  .  .  .  what  was  once  rejected  as  a  heresy  has  since  crept  in  among' 

us,  and  been  all  but  recognised  as  a  dogma.  We  think  of  the  Divine  Eternal 
Word  as  simply  tenanting  a  human  budy  ;  or  if  of  the  human  '  reasonable 
Boul '  as  still  subsisting,  then  of  tbut  as  possessing  all  Divine  attributes, 
conscious  from  the  very  first  of  that  mysterious  union,  possessing  and  mani- 
festing from  the  very  first  all  treasures  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge.  We^ 
are  alow  to  apprehend  the  truth  that  that  soul  passed,  in  its  growth  of  in- 
tellect and  feeling,  through  the  same  stages  as  our  own  ;  that  knowledge  came 
to  it,  as  it  comes  to  us,  through  sacred  books,  or  human  teaching,  or  the 
influence  of  suiToundiug  circimistauces,— widening  more  and  more  with  the 
advancing  years, — led  on  in  the  fulness  of  time  into  all  truth  by  the  Spirit, 
which  was  given  unto  Him  *  not  by  measure,'  and  *  abode  upon  Him," — 
(p.  88.) 

The  view  here  taken  is  suhstantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  wcll- 
kuown  speeuh  in  the  "  Paradise  Regain od,"  and  wo  had  writteu 
as  much  before  noticiug  the  following  uoie-i — 

"  Whatever  estimate  men  may  form  of  the  relative  excellence  of  Miltoti^s 
two  great  poems  (I  am  myself  disposed  to  accept  what  is  said  to  have  been 
the  poet's  own  judgment),  the  *  Paradise  liegained  *  deserves  a  special  study 
as  the  first  attempt,  deliberately  aud  reverentially  made,  to  work  out  the 
thought  of  the  development  of  oiir  Lord*B  human  life.  With  some  allow- 
ance for  an  intermingling,  here  and  there,  of  the  poet's  own  experience^  the 
magnificent  passage  in  Bnuk  L,  100 — 22G  ["?  293]  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  a  veiy  close  approximation  to  the  truth."— (p,  103,} 

Mr.  Plumptre^  therefore,  will  hardly  be  surprised  if  he  finds  him- 
self charged,  ns  Milton  was,  with  scmi-Arianisin  ;  and,  remembering 
that  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  course  for  every  one  who  opposes  him- 
self to  current  thought,  or  want  of  thought,  to  be  colled  nicknames^ 
he  will  probably  not  be  distressed  or  alanned.  ^o  man  will  read  his 
book  to  the  end  without  being  assured  of  the  value  which  be  sets 
upon  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;  that,  in  fact,  ho  has  written  with  the 
intention  of  vindicating  the  theology  of  the  four  great  councils 
against  modern  perversions  of  it.  But  it  is  here,  as  it  seems  at  least 
to  us,  that  his  views  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  Bampton 
Lecturer.  Let  any  one  compare  his  account  of  our  Lord's  life  from 
His  infancy  to  His  baptism  (pp.  95 — 108),  or  of  the  Temptation 
(pp.  117 — 124),  with  the  language  of  tlie  Bampton  Lectures  at  pp.  12 
—14,  34,35,  164-5,  386-7,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  divergent  are  their 
methods  of  thought.  One  cannot  but  be  thankful  that  the  views  of 
the  two  theologians  ishould  be  stated  so  sharply  and  clearly,  for  it  is 
plain  that  we  have  hero  Mf  subject  which  is  about  to  occupy  the  fore- 
most place  in  controversy.  As  men  found  in  ancient  days,  so  thoj 
are  finding  now,  how  much  truth  in  all  matters  of  religious  opinion 
is  latent  in  accurate  thought  and  language  concerning  the  Person  of 
Him  who  is  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  As  a  case  in  point,  it  needs  only 
to  mention  the  ground  of  defence  which  has  been  adoptod  when  the 
authenticitv  of   certain   portions    of   the   Old   Testament  has  beeai 
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attacked,  namely,  that  our  Saviour  has  accepted  the  whole,  therefore 
the  whole  is  true ;  and  the  counter-asfiertion,  adopted  by  some  theo- 
logians in  all  ages  from  Chrynostom  downward;*,  that  He  spoke 
strictly  in  His  human  nature,  and  therefore  with  limited  know- 
ledge.* There  is  little  probability  of  any  words  being  formulated 
which  shall  be  adoptetl  by  all  who  aceept  the  language  of  the  creeds 
without  t|uei5tiorimg ;  perhaps  such  u  furmula  is  not  even  to  be 
wished  fur  on  a  mystery  which  surpasses  all  possibilities  of  language, 
even  the  mystery  of  the  imion  of  the  two  Natures.  It  is  the  more 
desirable  that  we  should  beware  of  attempting  so  to  define  as  to  be 
in  danger  of  obscuring  either  portion  of  the  twofold  truth  which  we 
nil  beliiive. 

Leaving  Mr,  Liddon's  view  out  of  the  present  discussion,  we  tuni 
to  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Plumptre  justifies  his  own,  ITe 
appeals  first  to  the  Gospel  narrative  as  proving  that  our  I^rd 
grew  in  intellect ;  that  in  the  days  of  His  ministry  He  procured 
knowledge  from  otliers;  that  He  exhibited  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  future.  If  there  was  a  Divine 
coutsciousness  throughout,  there  was  in  the  truest  and  iuUcst  sense 
human  limitation,  which  being  explained  away,  the  whole  beaut}* 
and  i^ignificance  of  the  life  melts  away  al*o-  Instead  of  the  Son 
of  Man  learning  by  the  things  which  he  suffered,  experiencing  our 
i^orrowfl,  struggles,  infirmities,  we  have  an  Almighty  Omniscieni 
childhood,  an  appea ranee  of  growth  and  of  ignorance,  a  simulated 
bumanit3\ 

The  following  pictm'e  of  the  Saviour's  childhood  is  so  beautiful 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it : — 

**  We  are  able,  then,  I  will  not  say  to  represoat  to  ourselves  with  any  coaj* 
pletoDcss,  but  Bt  least  to  note  the  circumstaneos  and  stages  of  thiit  hfe  in 
the  home  at  Nazareth.  There,  in  that  obsenro  Gidileiin  village,  poor  e\en 
below  the  poverty  of  their  neighbours,  were  tbt?  husbaud  and  the  wife  ;  thu 
one  working  for  bis  daily  bread  at  such  carpeuteriug  as  was  needed  for  tbi; 
village  hoiuses,  or  the  \illiige  synagogue,  tbu  other  broodiug  iu  her  beurt 
over  her  hopes  and  fears  for  the  future  ;  each  with  a  reticent  cousciousnesH 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Lifo  committed  to  their  charge  :  each,  at  times,  half 
losing  count  of  the  tnie  measiu-e  of  that  greatness  in  the  familiarity  of 
daily  intercourse.  There  (whatever  explanation  we  give  of  the  perplexing 
name)  wure  the  brethren  and  sistere  of  the  Lord,  Juraes  and  Joses,  and 
Simon  and  Judas,  growing  up  without  the  knowledge  which  showed  itself 
in  the  reverence  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  older  most  probably  than  He, 
looking  on  Him  with  wonder  and  amazement,  standing  to  Him  in  much  the 
same  relation  that  the  elder  brothers  of  David  did  to  him,  one  of  them 
destined  afterwards  to  reproduce,  with  a  faithful  and  loving  exaetaesa,  one 
phase  at  least  of  the  llle  and  teaching  which  he  had  at  last  learned  to  loiik 
upon   as  Divine,     And  for  all  ahke  there  would  be  the  instruction  which 

•  I  apeak  from  memorj',  but  I  believe  that  the  latter  view  haa  received  the  sanction 
of  Br.  Pusey.  ^ 
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was  common  in  the  families  of  devout  Israelites.  They,  like  Timotheas, 
would  learn  to  '  know  the  Holy  Scriptures  daily ;'  would  repeat  the  creed 
which  every  Jew  regarded  as  his  greatest  treasure  ;  would  learn  the  well- 
known  texts  (the  Tephillin)  which  were  to  be  worn  as  signs  upon  their 
arms,  and  frontlets  between  their  eyes.  Side  by  side  with  that  culture 
thei«  would  be  the  training  in  the  crafk  at  which  Joseph  worked.  What- 
ever hopes  a  Jewish  parent  might  cherish  of  his  child's  future,  as  a  rabbi  or 
a  prophet,  the  discipline  of  manual  labour  was  never  omitted.  In  times  of 
sudden  changes  and  chances,  no  one  could  tell  what  he  might  need  in  the 
uncertain  future  ;  and  with  the  best  and  noblest  minds  it  had  passed  into  a 
maxim,  that  the  work  of  a  teacher  was  to  be  undertaken  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  So  the-  twelve  years  passed,  a  true  hu- 
man life  developing  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  perfection,  and  the  Child 
grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit, — as  did  the  child  of  Zacharias  and  Eliza- 
beth,— even  in  that  childhood  giving  proof  of  strength  of  will  to  resist  all 
evil,  and  steadfastness  in  all  good,  free  from  the  sins  and  selfishness  of 
childhood,  as  afterwards  He  was  to  be  free  from  the  sins  of  manhood  ;  filled 
with  wisdom,  according  to  the  measure  of  fulness  that  belonged  to  the 
capacity  of  His  age.  And  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  Him  ;  on  Him  was 
stamped  visibly  the  witness  of  the  Divine  favour,  given  freely,  in  proportion 
as  each  gift  was  accepted  and  incorporated  with  the  life.  The  human  life, 
untainted  as  it  was  with  evil,  was  yet  dependent  upon  that  favour  as  the 
condition  of  its  growing  to  completeness." — (pp.  95 — 98.) 

What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  the  indivisible  union  of  Godhead  with 
this  real  and  perfect  Manhood  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  passage  to  which  we  always  turn  to  prove  the  Church's  faith 
in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that,  "being  (in 
His  own  very  nature)  in  the  form  of  God,  Ho  did  not  think  equality 
with  God  a  thing  to  be  seized  on  as  a  prey,  but  emptied  Hifnself, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  coming  in  the  likeness  of  a  man." 
(Phil.  ii.  6,  7.)  The  word,  "  emptied  Himself,'*  interprets  the  facts 
which  the  Gospels  record.  The  Divine  Word  submitted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  a  finite  life  ;  took  the  lowest  stage  that  He  might  rise  to 
the  highest.  His  Personality  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  is  revealed  to  us 
in  His  manhood.  Through  the  successive  stages  of  it  was  developed 
that  Divine  perfection  which  in  itself  is  incapable  of  change.  The 
practical  bearing  of  the  doctrine  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  Christians 
is  summed  up  by  Mr.  Plumptrc  in  a  passage  of  great  power  and 
earnestness  (pp.  93 — 95). 

It  seems  to  us  a  deficiency  that  Mr.  Plumptre  has  altogether 
passed  by  the  mystery  of  the  holy  Incarnation  and  the  incidents  of 
the  Infancy.  All  who  have  had  to  do  with  sceptics  will  probably 
agree  with  him  that  though  the  history  of  the  Infancy  is  full  of  joy 
and  comfort  to  believing  souls,  it  repels  rather  than  attracts  un- 
believers. "  It  has  to  be  seen  in  the  light  which  the  life  reflects 
on  it ;  the  life  has  to  be  apprehended  in  all  its  infinite  perfection, 
before  the  man  who  in  heart  or  intellect  is  outside  the  Church's 
pale  can  heartily  embrace  it."     It  is  also  true  that  the  wonderful 
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IncamatioE  waa  revealed  to  few  ia  the  days  of  Clirist's  flesh ;  that 
His  life,  and  works,  and  death,  manifested  who  He  was,  before  it  was 
made  known  how  that  life  had  begun.  Still,  as  it  w  made  known  to 
us,  the  lecturer,  we  think,  should  have  endeavoured  to  bring  out  the 
significance  of  the  great  fact  to  us  who  believe.  It  may  be  that  he 
intends  doing  so  in  his  second  series,  considering  it,  in  fact,  in  its 
position  in  the  history  of  Christian  dogma.  In  the  present  volume 
he  starts  whore  the  synopsis  of  the  four  Gospels  begins,  on  the 
ground  that  here  the  teaching  of  the  first  preachers  began. 

In  such  an  inquirj^  it  is  obvious  that  it  becomes  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  consider  the  names  by  which  lie  was  called  by  those 
around  Him,  and  accordingly  3Ir.  Plimiptro  devotes  a  lecture  to  "the 
Names  of  Christ."  It  is  marked,  as  usual,  by  the  pre-eminent  desire 
to  get  to  the  foundation  of  the  meaning  of  each- — *'  Christ,"  "  Son  of 
God,"  *'Son  of  Man."  The  name,  however,  by  which  He  was  most 
commonly  addressed  was  ^'  Rabbi,"  It  was  as  the  Prophet  that  He 
went  in  and  out  among  them,  and  the  address  of  the  devout  Pharisee 
waa,  **  We  know  that  Thou  art  a  teacher  pent  from  God,"  The 
reception  which  Ho  met  with  varied  according  to  the  several  schools 
of  thought.  Tlio  Sadducoes,  slaves  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  rejecting  all  beb'ef  in  immortality  and  the  world  unseen 
because  they  could  not  find  it  in  the  law,  were  undoubtedly  the  worst 
type  of  Jew.  They  were  few  in  number,  but  rich,  selfish,  and  given 
up  to  the  world.  They  did  not  probably,  at  first,  trouble  themselves 
about  the  new  Rabbi,  nor  see  that  His  teaching  was  the  deadly  foe  of 
theirs ;  but  when  the}'  had  discovered  it,  it  was  they  who  procured 
His  crucifixion,  and  who  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  His  disciples 
after  His  ascension.  The  New  Testament  has  no  mention  of  any 
pious  Sadducee.  The  Pharisees  were  originally  far  nobler  and  better 
men.  They  always  prcsLrved  a  sense  of  the  sacrednesa  of  their 
nation's  vocation,  and  of  God's  righteous  dealings  with  it.  To  this 
sense  our  Lord  in  earlier  times  appealed,  and  seems  to  have  had  some 
hope  of  leading  them,  by  means  of  it,  to  higher  and  more  complete 
truth.  It  was  only  when  He  found  that  this  faith  waa  dead,  and  had 
become  cormpted  int^i  selfishness  and  vain-glory,  that  He  declared 
war  against  them.  Still  there  were  distinct  parties  among  them 
of  comparative  degrees  of  error*  There  were  the  strict  devotees, 
followers  of  Shammni,  "the  Puritans  and  Orangemen  of  Pharisaism," 
zealous  for  sabbaths  and  tithes  of  anise  and  ciunmin.  There  were 
also  the  followers  of  Hillel,  moral  rather  than  ceremonial,  of  wider 
and  more  generous  cidture,  laxer  as  regards  the  Sabbath  and  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  and  giving  precepts  which  half  anticipated 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Of  such  sort  were  Nicodemus  and 
Gamaliel.     But  they  were  wanting  in  enthusiasm  and  zeal.     They 
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temporised  and  waited,  and  came  to  the  Rabbi  by  ste^ilth.  They  did 
not  see  that  they  needed  regeneration  or  atonement  for  sin.  Still  it 
was  in  these  that  the  good  seed  was  found.  Their  moral  teaching- 
would  not  have  sufficed  for  them,  but  the  personal  influence  of  the 
new  Prophet  was  not  without  effect ;  and  after  lie  was  lifted  up,  the 
sight  drew  the  nobler  and  more  earnest  to  Ilim. 

There  are  two  of  Mr,  Piuniptre's  Icetures  which  wo  should  like  to 
see  separately  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form.  The  one  is  on  "  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels/'  the  other  on  "  the  Miracles  of  Christ/' 
The  latter  is  mainly  occu|ued  vdih  three  heads.  First,  the  refutation 
of  the  notion  of  separating  the  "  ideas  "  of  Christianity  from  the 
recorded  facts ;  secondly,  the  antecedent  credibility  of  miracles ; 
thirdly,  the  significance  of  the  Gospel  miracles,  and  their  position 
in  our  Lord's  work.  The  first  head  has,  of  course,  been  most  ably 
discussed  in  such  works  as  "The  Eclip.se  of  Faith,*'  "Blunt'« 
Coincidences,**  &c. ;  and  recent  discussions,  says  Mr.  Plumptre,  haTC 
not  added  much  on  the  second  head  to  the  profound  thoughts  of  the 
second  part  of  the  **  Analogy."  Still  the  clear  and  vigorous  way 
in  which  these  points  are  dealt  with  gives  a  freshness  to  the  essay 
which  makes  us  wish  to  see  it  more  widely  useful.  Rut  the  third 
and  most  important  point  is  the  dogmatic  and  ethical  Iwaring  of  the 
miracles  themselves.  On  this  point  Mr,  Plumptre  reminds  us  most 
of  Mr.  Maurice,  He  deprecates  such  a  use  of  them  as  the  Bible 
itself  discourages — ^the  appeal  to  their  power  rather  than  their 
goodness.  It  is  an  incidental  disproof  of  tbe  Straussian  theory  of 
**  myths  founded  on  current  expectations,"  that  there  were  no  strong 
expectations  of  thauniaturgic  power  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Ministry^  The  first  disciples  were  not  drawn  by  miriicles,  though 
the  works  of  healing  and  the  word?  of  grace  interpreted  and  sustained 
each  other.  Tlie  miracles  were  not  wrought  to  produce  faith,  but  iti 
the  immense  majority  of  cases  the  faith  was  required  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  their  being  wrtjught  at  all.  Mr.  Plumptre  maintains 
also  that  the  miracles  were  wrought  by  derived  rather  than  inherent 
power. 

*'Not  as  in  possession  of  the  glory  of  which  He  had  indeed  *  emptied 
Himself,'  uot  as  in  the  enorgy  of  Bivine  Omuipottnice,  but  as  the  Son  of 
Man  J  by  His  owti  fnith  in  God,  by  tliu  powtr  of  the  Bivino  Spirit  that  abode 
with  Hiiii,  '  not  by  mriisury,'  but  in  its  fiilnese,  dotn  He  cast  out  devils  and 
i!Uro  diseiiscs.  In  this  na  in  otbcr  things  He  is  as  tho  *  first-fruits/  the 
great  pattern  uf  a  perfect  himianity,  which  His  followerB  were  to  ruproduco 
iifterwards  in  dilTerent  measures  and  degrees.  The  one  uttered  thanksgiving 
nt  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  as  of  one  who  knew  that  the  Father  heard  Him 
always,  indicates  that  law  that  was  at  work  in  other  instances/'' 
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volume  of  8ttrmon»eB&ii}'^B  entitled,  "Chrut  imtk  Ilis  Salration." 
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Hitherto,  however,  the  Boyle  Lectures  have  not  come  to  the  moat 
iniporfRTit  question  of  all.  They  have  examined  into  the  revelation 
concerning  the  Person  of  Christ,  His  History  and  Miracles,  IJut  it  is 
obvious  thiit  these  do  but  lead  to  the  question,  For  what  purpose  was 
all  this?  What  did  Christ  eomo  into  the  world  to  do  P  To  these 
questions,  aecordinglv,  the  lecturer  next  addresses  himself.  He  reviews 
nipidly  and  Ijroadly  different  answers  which  have  been  given,  types 
of  T^ide-spread  opinions.  Such  are  the  answers  of  Camille  Desmou- 
lins,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Voltaire,  and  others — some  bad,  some  only 
partial  and  iticomplete.  With  a  warning  that  we  too  may  err  by 
incompleteness  of  yi^^K^  where  the  subject  is  so  mighty  in  its  length, 
and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height,  Mr.  Plumptre  lays  down  these 
positions.  First,  Christ  came  as  a  Teacher.  **  To  this  end  wag  I 
born,  and  for  this  cause  camo  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear 
witness  to  the  truth.'*  And  the  most  prominent  truth  which  He 
taught  was  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  over  which  He  came 
to  rule.  The  path  to  this  kingdom  was  through  death ;  it  lay  beyond 
the  grave.  From  the  very  first  this  was  clearly  announced.  And 
this  death  was  to  be  more  than  that  of  a  martjT  or  a  patriot. 
**  His  language,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  was  that  of  one 
whose  whole  soul  was  permeated  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice."  His 
death  was  to  be  mediatorial,  atoning,  propitiatory.  And  therein 
would  be  revealed  the  character  and  will  of  God.  In  it  God  would 
l*e  united  to  man  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  personality  was  now 
for  the  first  time  clearly  made  known.  The  mysteiy  which  had  long 
been  hid,  namely,  that  the  Gentiles  ai-e  fellow-heirs  with  Israel,  was 
now  to  be  revealed,  since  ^k^w  and  Geutile  were  to  be  brought 
into  fellowship  through  the  Sacrifice  for  all.  The  law  of  Moses  was 
to  be  done  away,  its  washings  and  new  moons,  and  sabbaths.  In 
the  beautifid  lecture  of  which  this  is  a  summary,  the  scattered  notices 
of  our  Saviour's  teaching  are  grouped  together,  and  the  general  result 
is  thus  stated  : — 


**  The  point  of  viinv  from  which  I  have  wished  to  look  on  all  these  facts 
now  is  that  from  which  we  see  lu  them  so  many  proofs  of  the  murvelloua 
and,  so  to  speak,  Jont<ti  fnhiesH  of  tbe  mind  of  Christ,  and  its  hamiony 
with  all  that  is  moat  charucttristie  of  the  mind  of  Christendom.  All  the 
theology  of  which  the  Church  is  the  witness  and  the  keeper  nms  up  to  His 
teaching ;  all  the  benevolence  of  which  she  has  been  the  minister,  to  His 
example  ;  all  her  inlinite  richness  and  variety  of  worship,  to  the  Prayer  and 
Supper  of  the  Lord.'* 

The  eighth  au'l  last  lecture,  ''  On  tlie  Resurrection,"  follows 
generally  the  line  adopted  by  Mr.  T^'estcott,  but  id  injured  by  its 
brevity.  The  author  dwells  mainly  on  the  general  non  belief  in  0. 
future  life   whit-b  marked   that  ag^e.      The  legend  could  not  have 
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grown  spontaneoufily  out  of  uniyersal  incrednlity  in  the  poesibilily 
of  a  resurrection. 

Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  argument  is  not  by  itself 
bald  and  unsatisfactory.  The  yiew  of  M.  Eenan,  appalling  though 
it  is,  is  coherent  and  (admitting  his  view  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
character)  possible.  However  general  the  cry  which  went  up  from 
mankind  in  its  despair  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  analogies  to  assume  that  there  were  not  some  hopeful 
spirits  who  cherished  a  belief  in  immortality.  It  was  not  to  hard 
and  polished  scepticism  that  the  first  preachers  successfully  addressed 
themselves,  but  to  partial  beliefs  and  hopes,  to  men  who  were  fain 
to  cry,  "  Help  Thou  mine  unbelief,"  men  who  waited  for  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  mere  appeal  to  the  written 
evidence  convince.  Sherlock's  "  Trial  of  the  Witnesses "  at  once 
raises  the  challenge,  "  Let  us  see  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.  If  the 
narratives  of  the  four  Gospels  are  true,  cadit  quteaiio ;  but  except  in 
them  there  is  absolutely  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  these  twelve 
witnesses  ever  existed." 

It  is  through  the  deep  and  varied  witness  of  the  Catholic  Churcli 
from  the  beginning,  the  sacraments  testifying  to  the  belief  in 
Christ's  risen  life,  the  expectation  of  His  return,  the  constancy  and 
love  which  marked  the  believers,  that  the  faith  of  men  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  has  been  maintained.  The  written  records  have 
embodied  and  fixed  the  traditions  which  the  primitive  Christians 
first  were  taught.  When  we  begin  by  assuming  the  truth  of  the 
belief,  and  then  try  it  by  every  test — its  reasonableness,  its  practical 
effect,  the  impossibility  of  opposite  theories — then  all  attacks  will 
prove  vain.  But  if  it  be  dealt  with  apart  from  Church  history, 
and  subjected  to  purely  critical  analysis,  it  wiU  soon  yield  to  that 
universal  solvent,  and  we  shall  be  hurried  away  into  despair. 

Christendom  without  a  risen  Christ !  That  which  a  few  years 
ago  all  men  would  have  regarded  as  a  madman's  dream  is  now  the 
definite  object  which  many  have  sot  before  them.  And  even  in  the 
birth  of  this  "  Creed  "  its  end  is  apparent.  Universal  negation,  an 
impersonal  God,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  drivelling  superstition. 
The  winding-sheet,  after  all,  is  the  rightful  vesture  of  man,  and  this 
beautiful  earth  is  nought  but  a  grave.  There  is  no  part  of  Mr. 
Plumptre's  book  more  striking  than  his  comparison  of  this  Christian 
"  Neology  "  with  the  system  of  Buddhism' (pp.  303 — 308). 

Meanwhile,  the  inquiries,  criticisms,  unbeliefs,  may  have  done,  and 
may  yet  do,  good  work  among  us.  In  many  cases  they  are  the 
moving  of  the  dry  bones  which  have  lain  so  long  without  a  sign 
of  life.     The  worship  which  has  prevailed  throughout  half  Christen- 
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dom,  wHicli  has  brouglit  men  and  women  to  pictiires  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Child,  and  of  the  Crucified  Christ,  and  has  forgotten  the  Life 
itself,  the  whok>  history  between  thisj  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  eaten  out 
the  heart  of  living  devotion,  and  beoom«  idolatry'.  On  the  other 
side,  wc  have  had  worship  of  phrases,  scriptural  words  which 
Reformers  drew  forth  into  the  light,  and  loved  because  of  the  Truth 
which  they  revealed,  but  which  their  followers  have  too  often  used  as 
unmeaning  Shibboleths,  till  the  iteration  has  become  wearisome,  and 
the  life  has  vanished  away.  No  wonder  that  men,  recoiling  from  these, 
went  to  the  history  itself,  impatient  of  traditional  interpretations, 
seeking  a  living,  not  a  dead  Christ,  one  whose  life  was  something  reed 
and  human.  The  shipwreck  which  some  have  made  in  the  process 
reminds  ua  of  that  of  the  Miinster  Anabaptists  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation :  **  The  new  wine  has  been  put  into  old  bottles,  and 
the  bottles  have  burst,  and  the  wine  is  spilled."  But  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  examination  is  in  itself  a  good  spirit.  It  is  an  angel 
which  God  has  sent  to  us,  though  in  the  darkness  we  take  it  for 
an  enemy.  If,  instead  of  fleeing  from  it  in  cowardice,  we  wrestle 
manfully  with  it,  with  zeal,  with  purity  of  heart,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  live  accordiug  to  the  truth  which  we  discover,  then  the 
angel  will  bless  us  when  the  day  breaketh* 

W.  Benham, 


LE  CURfi   D'ARS. 


(SECOND  ARTICLE.) 


Z>  Cure  it  Art.  Vie  de  M.  Jean-Baptitte- Marie  Viannfy.  Pnbliee  was 
lefl  yeux  et  avec  Tapprobation  de  VLgjr.  TEv^ue  de  BeUey.  Par 
TAduA  Alfbki>  MoxxiK,  Missionnaire.    Paris :  C.  Donniol.    1861. 

I.  TX7E  left  the  biography  of  this  remarkable  man  at  the  point 
*  ^  where  M.  Monnin  undertakes  to  treat  of  the  pilgrimages  to 
Ars.  He  begins  by  recounting  the  principal  concourses  of  this  kind 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  by  claiming  as  a  proof  that  the  influences 
felt  in  those  ages  have  not  passed  away,  the  renewal  of  the  practice 
in  this  case. 

*'Aune  cpoque  on  rindependanco  dcla  penst-ca  iHo  porttjc  u  sea  dernivres 
limites,  n'est-ce  pas  chose  mcrveilleusc  que  do  voir,  au  sein  du  peuplo  le 
plus  spirituel  ct  le  plus  eclaire  de  I'Europe,  do  hautes  et  fiiTCS  intelligences 
se  courber  devant  un  Pere  do  I'figlise  ?  Je  ne  sais  s'il  y  a  eu  un  exemple 
d'uno  telle  puissance  dcpuis  saint  Bernard." 

The  pilgrimages  are  attributed  by  him  to  several  concurrent 
causes.  Reputed  miraculous  cures  spread  their  fame  about  the 
neighbourhood,  and  thence  into  the  surrounding  departments,  and 
over  all  France.  Curiosity  brought  many  :  the  mere  fashion,  many 
more.  But  the  biographer  confesses  that  the  real  source  of  this 
affluence  of  people,  the  centre  round  which  it  moved  was,  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  M.  Yianney  as  a  confessor.  It  was  to  seek  counsel 
and  relief  in  difficulty  and  in  dejection,  that  souls  felt  themselves 
drawn  towards  one  so  able  to  afford  it. 

"  On  commen^a  a  se  dire  dans  le  voisinage  combien  le  Cure  d'Ars  etait  doux 
envers  les  coupables,  patient  envers  les  scmpuleux,  indulgent  envers  les  faibles, 
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L'ouipiitissant  cnvers  ks  malhcureux,  secouraljlo  envers  toue.  Lcs  pecheura 
venftieDt  trouver  ce  bon  pretre,  qui  les  accueillait  en  pleurant :  lea  pauvrea 
nccouraient  vers  sea  mains  bienfaisantes,  qui  n'avaicDt  rien  a  donner  et 
fiui  dijnnaiciit  toujours ;  les  aftliges  savaient  que  sea  levree  etaient  une 
soiuce  abondanto  de  lumit'ie  ct  dc  consolations ;  cenx  qui  otaient  agitea 
do  doutes  savaient  qu'ellos  donnaicnt  une  force  victorieuso  a  la  verity. 
Lee  justes  vcnaient  aussi,  car  son  coeur  etait  uii  foyer  d'amour  auquel  se 
lechamffaieat  toua  les  coeurs." 

It  was  in  1825  that  these  pilgrimages  began,  and  between  thai  year 
and  1830  the  number  of  pilgrims  continually  increased.  At  first, 
their  difficulties  were  great.  There  were  no  good  roads  to  Ars ;  no 
accommodations  when  they  got  there.  Persons  of  high  rank  were 
obliged  to  be  content  for  many  weeks  with  the  poor  bospitality  of 
cottages.  At  last,  more  commodious  lodgings  began  to  be  built. 
The  group  of  houses  now  surrounding  the  cburch  dates  from  about 
the  year  1832.  New  roads  began  to  be  made  in  1835.  A  regular  scr- 
vice  of  public  stage  carriages  was  established  between  Lyons  and  Ars. 
8teamera  were  started  on  the  ^aone,  communicating  with  the  villago 
at  the  nearest  point.  At  length  the  railway  was  opened,  and  Ville- 
franche  Station  became  the  general  alighting- place.  It  is  calculated 
that,  hj  the  omnibuses  alone,  which  ran  from  the  river  and  the  railway, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  means  of  conveyance,  80,000  pilgrims  arrived 
in  one  year,  from  France,  Savoy,  Belgium,  England,  Germany, — ^  of  all 
conditions,  all  ranks,  attracted  simply  by  the  fame  of  what  they  had 
heard,  *'  car  les  journaux  n'avaient  pas  encore  parld  du  Cur4  d'Ars." 
M,  Monnin  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  crowds  : — 

**•  Et  remarqaona  que  cette  foule  est  composee  comme  le  moiide.  Toutes 
IcH  classes,  toutes  lcs  conditions,  iotis  lcs  rangs  y  soot  represontes  et  s'y 
donnent  la  main.  Les  pauvres,  babitues  a  vivre  avec  la  donleur,  y  coudoient 
loa  riches  qui  ont  i'puise  les  moyens  de  la  repouaser.  Les  uns  apportent 
des  offrandca,  les  autrea  demandent  des  amnonea,  tons  implorent  la  guerison 
doe  dovdours  du  corps  et  I'tlmtj.  Des  boitenxj  des  aveugles,  des  eourds^  dea 
ipileptiques,  des  maniaques,  dea  infirmea  de  toutes  sortes  arri%^cnt  de  cent 
et  do  deux  cents  lieues,  marchant  a  pied,  soutcnas  par  une  invincible  con- 
fiance.  Nous  ne  ferons  point  passer  sous  les  youx  de  nos  lecteurs  ce  long 
cortege  de  malbeureux :  lea  limites  que  eous  nous  sonomes  impost^es  ne  nous 
le  permettent  pas^  et  nous  craindrions  do  laieser  croire,  en  enumerant  tant 
de  guerisons,  que  le  but  du  pelerinago,  dans  les  desseins  de  Dieu,  fut  la 
sante  du  corps,  tandis  que  la  conversion  des  pecheurs  a  etc  roeuvre  par 
excellence  de  M.  Vianney  :  le  reste  est  accessoire  et  tend  a  cette  unique  fin. 

''  Les  grands  affluent  a  Ars  comme  les  petits,  pour  pen  que  la  main  de 
Dieu  00  celie  dea  hommcs  les  ait  meurtris.  Les  veuves  et  les  orphelins^ 
les  heureux  et  les  malbeureux,  lcs  jeunea  gens  pleins  d'illusiona  et  les 
vieillarda  biases,  les  hommes  degout^^a  du  monde  et  lea  femmes  lasses  de 
trivolites,  les  pecbeura  surtout  y  accourent  en  foule,  attires  par  une  vertu 
et  mie  science  egalemeut  surnatureiles  a  leura  yeux.  On  compto  memo 
beaucoup  de  curieux  et  quelques  opposanta.  On  y  rencontre  les  compUoa- 
tions  les  plus  bizarres  et  les  coutrastes  les  plus  heurtes*  dea  vertus  an 
mtUou  des  vices,  sous  des  dehors  qui  font  en\i6  des  miseres  qui  font  pitie, 
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des  sitaations  sans  issue  si  ce  n'est  par  la  voie  da  Calvaire,  des  malhenrs 
sans  espoire  si  ce  n'est  du  cote  da  ciel. 

"  Le  Cure  d'Ars  voyait,  toas  les  joars  et  toat  le  long  du  jour,  defiler  sous 
868  yeux  ces  interminables  series  d'embarras  et  d'infortunes,  ces  varietes 
da  monde,  dont  la  tristesse  est  toigours  le  fond.  Son  ame  en  etait  doulour- 
eusement  affectce,  et  le  soir  venu,  quand  il  se  trouvait  dans  sa  chambre» 
en  compagnie  des  missionnaires,  il  se  laissait  aller  a  toute  sa  sensibilite ; 
il  fondait  en  larmes :  *  H  faut  venir  a  Ars,'  disait-il,  *pour  savoir  ce  que 
c'est  que  le  peche,  pour  juger  du  mal  qu'Adam  a  fait  a  sa  pauvre  fSamille. 
On  ne  sait  qu'y  faire  :  on  ne  pent  quo  pleurer  et  prier.'  " 

Nor  does  he  conceal  the  absurd  and  frivolous  side  of  the  picture  : — 

"  Dans  le  nombre  des  pelerins  d'Ars,  il  devait  s'en  trouver  dont  le  but 
n'etait  que  la  satisfaction  d'une  curiosite  tout  bumaine.  La  foule  suit  la 
foule,  et  se  porto  la  ou  il  y  a  de  la  renommee  et  du  bruit.  M.  Vianney  eat 
k  subir  inevitablement  bien  des  obsessions  egoistes,  bien  des  engouments 
ridicules,  des  fantaisies  vaniteuses,  des  excentricites  parasites  qui  ne  man- 
quent  jamais  dc  harceler  les  celebrites  de  tout  genre.  Mais  ces  7ion-valeurs 
etaient  a  1' instant  ecartees  et  remises  a  leur  place  avec  I'ascendant  d'une 
humilite  polie,  qui  no  laissait  ni  I'espoir  du  succes  ni  la  tentation  du  retonr  : 
'  H  ne  valait  pas  la  peine  de  vous  deranger  pour  si  pen,'  disait  le  saint 
Cure  .  .  .  ou  bien :  '  Vous  ne  serez  pas  si  content  que  la  reine  de  Saba,  et 
vous  ne  direz  pas  comme  elle  en  vous  en  allant :  *^  Ce  que  j'ai  vu  surpasse 
ce  que  j'avais  oui  dire  "  .  .  .  Ce  sera  tout  le  contraire.'  " 

But  for  the  most  part  the  journeys  to  Ars  had  a  better  motive. 
Men  came  there  to  seek  counsels  and  prayers,  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
grace  of  God.  Those  were  welcome  who  brought  earnest  doubts  to 
be  cleared,  serious  difficulties  to  be  resolved,  complications  to  be 
unravelled,  regrets  to  be  shared,  plagues  to  be  cured,  and,  above  all, 
sins  to  be  pardoned.  The  good  Cur^  was  ever  wise,  aflfectionate, 
tender,  cordial.  The  interests  of  his  clients  in  a  moment  became 
his  own.  His  unaffected  tears  mingled  with  theirs.  It  seemed  to 
be  an  instinct  with  him,  to  forget  himself  and  think  only  on  others ; 
and  their  gratitude  increased  in  proportion  as  he  never  counted  on 
it.  At  no  time  pre-occupied  in  attention  by  any  personal  matters, 
he  had  ample  leisure  to  care  for  others'  griefs,  which  his  love  made 
his  own. 

The  whole  description  reminds  one  of  the  history  of  any  great 
reKgious  revival,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  deals  with  the 
effect  upon  the  crowds  assembled : — 

"  Qu'on  se  figure  maintenant,  si  Ton  pent,  les  sentiments  qui  devftient 
agiter  ces  grandes  foules  composees  surtout  de  malades  et  de  p^heurs, 
Bomaturellemcnt  gueris  et  convertis,  rendus  a  la  sante  et  a  la  grace  I  L^, 
on  savait  se  frapper  la  poitrine  et  se  prostemer  sans  I'avoir  appris  ;  la,  on 
retrouvait  tous  les  accents  sublimes  de  I'ame  pour  gemir  et  chanter  tour 
a  tour,  pour  pleurer  de  joie  et  de  douleur.  La,  des  personnes  qui  ne  se 
seraient  jamais  rencontrees  ni  penetrees  ailleurs,  se  groupaient  instinctive- 
ment  a  I'abri  de  cette  bienveillance  inepuisable,  ou  chacun  a  son  tour 
trouvait  une  affinite,  an  secours,  une  lumiere,  une  forjce.  Rien  n'appelle 
la  eonfiance  comme  la  confiance :  elle  naissait  k  Ars  naturellement  de  la 
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SHrite  que  le  bon  Pere  rtpondait  antonr  de  lui.  De  meme  que  dans  ces 
iieai  privDegies,  ou  la  Provddence,  qu'on  y  meconnait  trop  soavent,  a  douue 
aux  eaux  une  vertu  curative,  les  conversationB  roul^^nt  sur  lea  infirmitt^s  du 
corps,  la  elles  roiilaieiit  sur  lea  infirmitfa  de  Tume,  sur  les  infortimes  et 
les  accidents  de  la  \ie  qui  y  amenaient  leurs  \ictimes.  Les  amitxea  qui  ee 
formaient,  lea  corrcspondances  qui  se  nouaiont,  les  relations  qui  s%  tablis- 
Baient  a  la  Buite^  n*en  etalent  que  plus  douces  et  plus  durables.  LeB 
Chretiens  se  couniiissent  promptemeui  :  au  premier  regard,  au  premier 
salut,  au  premier  mot,  ila  sentent  entxc  eux  le  lieu  frateruel  d'mie  meme 
foi  et  d'uu  nit^me  amour.  H  ne  faut  qu'un  peu  d*amenite  et  de  savoir-vivre 
poarrendre  intimes  des  rapports  d'ou  le  Boupi.-on  est  natureEement  exclu." 

II-  It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  pause,  and  review  the  phe- 
nomenon of  which  we  have  lately  heen  writing.  We  have  just 
dropped  a  hint  which  may  now  he  expanded.  It  is  the  clement 
common  to  all  great  religious  revivals  which  predominates  here. 
While  the  outer  garb  is  that  of  modem  Romanism,  the  heai't  whidi 
beats  deep  beneath  is  the  heart  of  all  Christendom.  The  sense  of 
misery  and  sin,  the  need  of  the  sense  of  pardon,  the  need  of 
counsel,  the  need  of  comfort — these  have  caused  men  to  congregate, 
whether  it  were  to  Wesley  or  to  Vianney.  The  constraining  love 
of  Christ^ — ^love  to  Tlim,  and  love  to  men  through  Him,  this  it  ie 
which  has  aroused  His  servants  to  devote  themselves  to  the  aid  nf  the 
guilty  and  the  wretched,  whether  it  were  with  the  machinery  of 
Human  ism  or  of  Methodism ;  whether  in  the  middle  ages,  or  in  these 
our  times. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  we  are  preaching  indifiercntism,  or  are 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  evils  of  the  system  under  which  this  agency 
was  exerted.  Hero,  as  elsewhere,  the  kind  of  piety  of  which  the 
Cnr^  d'Ars  was  an  example,  was  a  breaking  of  hounds  rather  than  a 
working  within  them.  Jlost  true,  it  was,  as  we  remarked  in  our 
first  paper,  Eoman,  and  of  Rome.  Had  he  beeai  transplanted  into 
another  communion,  his  work  would  have  languished,  his  piety 
would  have  withered  and  become  solitary.  It  needed  the  atmo- 
sphere, to  rear  the  plant.  Whether  it  might  have  been  more  pro- 
ductive of  fruit  for  God's  glory — 

*^  In  einem  audem  Sonnenliohto, 
In  einor  gliicklichem  Natiir,'* 

is  more  tiian  we  can  venture  to  say.  But  we  can  notice,  that  as 
the  case  would  certainly  be  hero,  so  it  was  there.  At  the  first 
appearance,  the  character  and  practices  of  the  Cur^  were  depreciated 
and  ridiculed.  He  made  his  own  way  by  his  own  force ;  or,  as  wfe 
ought  rather  to  confess,  by  the  force  of  God's  grace  in  him. 

Wo  may  notice  uUo,  that  the  influence,  which  our  biographer 
confesses  to  have  been  the  centre  round  which  the  pilgiimage- 
.movemont  worked,  was  one  which  might  attach  to  a  faithful  minister 
.of  God  in  any  Christian  communion.    The  abuses  of  auricular  con- 
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leKsion  belong  to  that  syst-em  wKich  makes  it«  result  t«  be  absolu- 
tion»  and  its  practice  to  be  indispensable  to  the  Cbriatian  life.  The 
real  profits  and  advantages  of  it  belong  to  its  more  important 
portion — that  of  counsel  and  direction:  and  of  necessity  accrue, 
wheroTer  a  shepherd  of  souls  does  his  duty  to  his  flock.  To  watch 
for  souls,  is  to  know  personally,  and  a^  a  physician  knows  bis 
patients,  those  who  are  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Chief  Shepherd.  And 
wherever  it  becomes  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  a  minister  is 
skilled  in  dealing  with  the  troubled  in  mind  or  conscience,  there 
will  recourse  be  had  to  him  for  advice  and  consolation,  and  the 
more,  in  proportion  to  his  success.  The  relation  of  such  a  narrative 
to  lis  of  the  English  Church,  belongs  to  the  sequel  of  our  article. 

III.  We  shall  follow  the  course  of  the  biography,  which  at  this 
point  pauses  in  order  of  time,  and  takes  a  surrey  of  the  work  of  tho 
Oure  d'Ars  in  its  various  departments. 

Every  day,  at  post  time,  the  little  oak  table,  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  chamber  of  the  parsonage,  was  filled  with  a  heap  of 
letters  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  Cure  opened  them  during 
his  dinner,  and  rapidly  ran  his  eye  over  them.  Some  began  with 
prefatory  compliments :  **  The  great  reputation  for  sanctity  which 
you  have  acquired  '■  .  ,  .  "  The  profound  veneration  which  I  have 
for  you  '*  .  .  .  *•  The  esteem  which  you  inspire  in  me  "...**  The 
confidence  which  I  have  in  your  enlightenment  "  .  .  .  These  he  never 
read  through,  but  tore  them  with  indignation,  and  threw  them  into 
the  fire.  Some  enclosed  money  ;  payments  for  masses,  or  subscrip- 
tions for  the  poor,  and  for  his  charitable  foundations*  Those  which 
were  confidential  he  tore  up  on  the  spot ;  the  more  complicated  and 
important  he  put  by  for  notice.  The  examination  of  these  letters 
lasted  aM  long  as  his  dinner.  Those  which  had  not  been  opened  at 
the  end  of  the  meal  ran  a  risk  of  never  being  opened  at  all. 

M,  Monnin  deplores  that  the  large  mass  of  these  letters  has 
perished.  Those  which  remain  give  an  idea  of  their  character  and 
variety.  They  are  mostly  requests  for  his  prayers  and  his  consolation. 
They  come  from  all  manner  of  people  ;  from  persons  engaging  in 
enterprises ;  from  the  mourning  and  bereaved ;  from  public  charac- 
-ters,  anxious  to  do  their  duty  in  tho  fear  of  God ;  from  women  of 
fashion,  tired  of  the  world ;  from  families,  on  behalf  of  relations 
careless  of  God  and  good ;  from  men  of  letters  ;  from  principals  of 
religious  orders  ;  from  convicts  in  Algeria  ;  from  bishops,  and  princes 
of  tho  Church. 

As  for  those  which  requested  an  answer,  the  thing  was  simply  im- 
possible. The  goo<l  Cure's  spiritual  duties  commenced  at  one  in  the 
morning.  They  continued  without  interruption,  except  for  a  meal, — 
which  we  have  seen  was  no  meal, — -till  eight  or  nine  at  night.  Strange 
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indeed,  and  difficult  to  conceive  in  these  ordinary  days,  is  such  a  life, 
except  to  those  who  witnessed  its  course  and  habits. 

IV.  Ou  the  next  chapter,  which  relates  the  miraeulous  cures  ob- 
tained ut  Ars,  wo  purposely  say  but  little.  They  belong  not  to  the 
substance  of  the  character  and  work  which  we  are  considering,  but 
rather  to  its  enveloping  accidenU;  to  the  system  which  looks  for  and 
requires  them,  rather  than  to  that  Christian  faith  and  lyve  which 
could,  under  another  aystem,  have  spared  them  altogether.  We,  of 
course,  have  our  own  opinion  ou  them  :  hut  wo  shall  not  obtrude  it  on 
our  readers,  any  further  than  to  ask  of  them,  if  theii's  should  be  the 
same,  not  to  lot  it  interfere  with  the  largeness  of  Christian  charity, 
but  to  make  the  widest  possible  allowance  for  that  which  faith  may 
create,  and  laith  may  receive. 

We  arc  happy  to  be  at  one  with  our  worthy  biographer  at  the 
beginning  of  his  next  chapter,  **  On  the  conversions  which  wero 
wrought  at  Ars."  \\\  defending  his  lately-recited  niirucles,  be  re- 
marks, that  those  who  refuse  the  force  of  testimony  in  their  favour, 
have  not  yet  done  with  miracles  altogether. 

*'  Au  fond  dc  rame  Liinmino  les  miracles  ahoudent.  Toathomme^  en  «|ui  Itv 
foi  chriHienne  etait  eteintt^  et  qui, par  une  aoudftine  fcloBinn,  i"a  sentie  rcnaitrt't 
quaud  ii  Be  coDKidrre  tie  htirnie  foi,  devient  pour  lui-iii<me  uii  vivant  miracle. 
Cet  homme  itait  soiird,  et  il  entcnd  ;  aveugle,  et  il  voit ;  pural} tiquc,  ct  il 
marthe  ;  sa  lauguo  etait  muctt<},  clle  so  ddio  ;  il  (tnil  mort,  ct  une  parolo 
d'on  bant  Ta  tUit  rcvivTe.  Aucnn  prodige,  a  notro  sens,  n'est  comparable 
tt  ce  prodige.  Eh  bien  1  voilii  quels  fjiits  se  BOnt  accomplia  a  Ars  pcndauk 
trente  ans,  dans  des  milliera  et  des  milliers  d*ames  ;  voibt  ce  que  Tiucrcdulit*' 
du  lecteur  auriut  a  combattre. 

**  Je  ne  aaia  plus  qui  a  dit,  que  pour  celui  qui  aimait  Dieu  veritablement 
il  n*y  avait  qu'an  eeuJ  mot  dans  toutes  les  lao«]jues  :  convertib.  Aussit 
est-co  a  la  couversion  dea  pecbeaiH  que  touH  lea  saints  se  Bont  vou^^s.  C'ctait 
le  but  vers  lequel  couvergeaient  toutes  Ics  penseea  du  (Jure  d'Ai-s,  et  I'ceuvro 
dans  laquulle  it  depensait  tout  son  temps  et  toutes  sea  forces.  En  supposant 
que  peudaut  lc8  quinze  ou  seize  heiires  qu*il  passait  jouruellement  au  con- 
fesaional,  il  eut^^udit,  en  moyenne^  cent  pruitcnts,  evaluation  qai  n'c«t 
qu'approximativc  et  dans  tone  les  cas  tres-moderee,  quel  cbiflre  au  bout  de 
Fannee  !  .  .  *  Et  il  a  vuru  trente  ana  de  cette  vie  I  Lea  aunales  dn  8accr- 
doco  catholique  olii*L'nt-elles  rien  de  semblable  ?** 

The  picture  which  M.  Monnin  draws  of  the  good  Cure  with  his 
penitentM  is  touching  indeed*  It  was  by  tender  ajTnpathy,  by  tears 
over  them,  by  the  uticctionato  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  earnest  fer- 
vour of  his  pleading  with  them,  that  the  wonderful  effects  wero 
produced,  which  conlinucd  all  those  years  at  Ars.  One  day  his  team 
ilowed  more  abundantly  than  usual^  over  a  poor  sinner  who  remained 
hard  and  unmoved  at  his  feet : — 

*'  Regardaat  son  confcsseur  avec  etonnement  :  *  Mais*  mon  pere/  dit-il. 

*  qu'avez-vous  taut  a  pleurer  ?  '   '  Ah  !  raon  ami/  lui  repondit  le  Haint  prctre, 

*  je  pleure  de  ce  que  vous  ne  pleurez  paa.'  " 
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The  biographer  adds,  after  giving  many  interesting  examples, — 

'*  Nous  ne  savons  pas  si  jamais  persomie  a  echappe,  pres  de  M.  Yianney, 
a  cet  invisible  reseaa  de  la  persuasion  que  le  divin  Maitre  a  donne  pour 
toute  arme  a  ses  disciples  quand  il  les  envoya  par  le  monde  en  leur  annon- 
^ant  qu*ils  seraient  pecfieurs  d'homtnej  et  que  notre  humble  apotre  lan^ait 
autour  de  lui  avec  tant  d'adresse  et  de  bonheur." 

Nor  was  his  power  of  consolation  less  remarkable.  In  the  little 
church  at  Ars,  presented  themselves,  day  and  night,  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  afflicted  persons. 

"  Chagrins  domestiques,  revers  de  fortune,  desastres  soudains,  menages 
troubles,  reputations  compromises,  ambitions  de9ues,  affections  trahies, 
coeurs  desenchantes,  desirs  inquiets,  regrets  steriles,  faibles  opprimcs, 
innocents  persecutes,  existences  brisees,  tons  les  genres  de  disgraces  otaient 
represcntes  dans  cette  foule  qui  entourait  le  Cure  d'Ars  et  remplissait  sa 
petite  eglise." 

'*  La  puissance  de  consolation  du  bon  Saint  etait  immense.  H  n'avait 
qii*a  parler,  et  d'un  mot  il  atteignait  le  mal  dans  sa  racine  ;  il  cicatrisait  la 
blessurc ;  il  cndormait  la  douleur ;  il  adoucissait  tout  ce  qu'il  y  avait  do 
cuisant  et  d'enflamme  dans  les  regrets,  d'apre  et  de  rongeur  dans  les  ressen- 
timents  et  les  coleres,  et  cela  sans  faste  et  sans  emphase,  sans  ces  dehors  qui 
aident  le  discours,  qui  imposent,  qui  persuadent  ou  qui  gagnent  les  coeurs. 
n  ne  chcrchait  rien  et  no  disait  rien  de  lui-meme  :  c'est  Dieu-qui  parlait  par 
lui  et  qui  rcndait  sa  parole  eflficace." 

Meantime,  while  exercising  this  great  influence  over  others,  his 
own  view  of  himself  was  humiliating  and  depressing  in  the  extreme. 
He  never  could  be  brought  to  see  his  own  usefulness. 

"  *  Dieu  m'a  fait,'  disait-il,  *  cette  grande  misericorde  de  ne  rien  mettre 
en  mui  rut  quoi  je  puisse  m'appuyer,  ni  talent,  ni  science,  ni  sagesse,  ni 
force,  ni  vcrtu.  .  .  .  Je  ne  decouvre  en  moi,  quand  je  me  considere,  que 
.  mes  pau\Tes  pechcs.  Encore  le  bon  Dieu  permet-il  que  je  ne  les  voie  pas 
tous,  et  que  je  ne  me  connaisse  pas  tout  entier.  Cette  vue  me  ferait  tomber 
dans  le  desespoir.  Je  n'ai  d'autre  ressource  centre  cette  tentation  du 
desespoir,  que  de  me  jeter  au  pied  du  tabernacle,  comme  un  petit  chisn  atix 
pieds  de  son  maitre,*  " 

Again, — 

**  M.  Vianney  confiait  un  jour  ses  peines  a  un  confrere  qu'il  aimait :  '  Jo 
seche  d'ennui  sur  cette  pauvre  tcrre,'  lui  disait-il,  *  men  ame  est  tristc 
jusqu'a  la  mort.  Mes  oreilles  n'cntendent  que  des  choscs  peuibles  et  qui 
me  navrent  le  cocur.  .  .  Je  n'ai  pas  le  temps  de  prior  le  bon  Dieu.  Je  no 
peux  plus  y  tenir.  Dites-moi,  serait-ce  un  grand  pecho  que  de  desoboir 
^  mon  Evequc  en  partant  d'ici  secretement  ? '  *  Monsieur  le  Cure,'  lui  re- 
pondit  son  confident,  *  si  vous  voulez  perdro  d'un  scul  coup  tout  le  fruit 
de  vos  travaux,  vous  n'avez  qu'a  succomber  a  cette  teutation.'  " 

The  immense  concourse  of  people  to  ask  his  counsel  and  his  con- 
solation, only  tended  to  increase  his  self-distrust  and  loathing.  In 
his  view  there  was  but  one  explanation  of  these  multitudes  con- 
tinuing to  throng  to  him.  They  were  deceived  :  and  by  whom  but 
by  himself  ?  He  must  be  a  hypocrite  ;  this  was  the  solution.  His 
inner  sufferings  are  described  as  having  been  intense.     But  such  was 
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streng^li  of  Hs  self-control,  that  none  of  tliis  was  seen  in  his  out- 
ward demeanour  when  with  others.  All  appeared  calm  and  serenOy 
while  the  tempest  was  really  raging  within. 

V,  That  such  a  character  should  have  been  free  from  credulity, 
will  hardly  be  expected.  The  simplicity  and  nnrn'ti  of  the  good  Cup6 
was  trouhled  and  pained  when  any  obstacle  stemmed  the  even  stream 
of  his  faith.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  given  by  his  biographer. 
As  it  concerns  a  matter  of  considerable  public  interest,  we  shall 
dweU  awhile  on  it. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  not  altogether  xmacquainted  with  the 
utory  of  the  apparition  of  our  Lady  of  Salette.  The  Blessed  Virgin 
was  reported  by  two  children — -Maximin  Giraud  and  Melanie 
Matthieu— to  have  appeared  to  them  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1846»  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny.  The  story  was  believed, 
and  pilgrims  began  to  gather  to  the  sacred  spot.  At  first,  the  matter 
was  repressed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  (Grenoble),  until  proper 
enquiiy  should  have  been  made.  Meantime,  the  number  of  pilgrims 
increased  continiuilly ;  and  at  last,  in  1848,  the  bishop  issued  a  decree 
affirming  the  apparition,  *'  bt^ieving  that  the  fact  acquired  new 
certainty  from  the  great  and  spontaneous  concourse  of  the  faithful  to 
the  spot,  and  from  the  quantity  of  miracles  which  have  been  the 
result :  "  and  authorising  the  worship  of  **  our  Lady  of  8alette.** 

But  while  proof  was  built  on  this  curious  "  ex  ^jod  facto  "  evidence, 
the  professed  witnesses  by  no  moans  remained  staunch  to  their  origi- 
nal testimony,  as  will  be  seen  from  that  portion  of  the  story  which 
concerns  the  subject  of  our  article. 

On  the  first  report,  the  Curt*  d'Ars  had  been  uniong  the  readiest  to 
believe  in,  and  to  hail,  the  fact  of  the  apparition.  He  had  so  far 
comtuitted  himsielf,  as  to  bless  and  distribute  a  quantity  of  images 
and  medals  representing  the  scene.  At  last,  in  the  autumn  of  1850, 
Maximin  Giraud  came  to  Ars.  The  Abb^  Kayraond,  at  that  time 
the  Cure's  cnadjutur,  subjected  him  to  a  severe  examination,  putting 
himself  in  the  position  of  an  unlxdiever,  and  telling  him  that  though 
he  might  have  imposed  upon  uthers,  he  could  not  impose  on  the  Cur^ 
d'Ars.  Maximiu  replied,  as  he  had  elsewhere  done  when  pressed, 
**  Well,  suppose  I  am  a  liar,  and  saw  nothing  P** 

On  the  next  day  ho  had  two  interviews  with  the  Cur^.  From  that 
time  yi,  Yianney  ceased  to  bless  and  distribute  the  images  and 
meilals.  *'If  what  the  child  told  mo  is  true,"  he  said,  '*  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  in  the  appearance."  So  far,  well :  and  M.  Monnin 
gives  us,  at  full  length,  a  conversation  with  the  Cur<^,  in  which  the 
latter  sticks  to  his  point,  that  Maximin  had  told  him,  without  being 
pressed  as  M.  Raymond  had  pressed  him,  that  he  saw — not  a  fine 
lady,  but— nothing  at  all.     But,  as  the  Cur^  confessed,   this  plain 
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and  categoric  declaration  sadly  perplexed  bim.  To  believe,  was  his 
own  inclination  ;  and  besides,  was  now  the  order  of  the  Bisbt^p  of  Gre- 
noble. But  believe  be  could  not  with  any  comfort,  after  Maximin's  re- 
tractation. So  be  continued  for  some  time  to  give  inconsistent  counsel, 
aometimes  advising  pilgrimage,  but  to  La  Salette*  wben  pressed  for  hi.4 
personal  opinion,  answering  as  above — that  if  what  Maximin  bail 
said  was  true,  belief  was  impossible.     And  this  sorely  distressed  him* 

"  Lorsqii'il  etait  vivcment  solUcitepar  des  person  lies  qui  ne  s'apercevaieiit 
pas  qa'ellcs  etuient  indificnVtes,  de  leur  t'ontitr  leg  details  de  son  entrcvm*. 
avec  Miiximin  ai  dc  rtpetcr  les  paroles  qu'il  avait  enteudues,  uous  Tavons 
vu  quelqiiefois  pur  un  moavement  nerveux  passer  sa  main  crispeo  sur  son 
front,  corarao  pour  en  eflacer  un  douloureux  souvenir,  ct  dirt?  d'un  ton  sitppliaut 
qui  scmblftit  demander  grfice :  *  Ca  m'onuuie  I  ra  me  fait  tnal  a  la  ti^te  !  '  ** 

Whatever  may  bo  thought  of  tbe  sequel,  the  fact  that  his  perplexity 
lasted  eight  years,  is  at  least  indicative  of  bis  honesty  of  purpose. 
At  last,  being  pressed  by  a  priest  of  tbe  diocese  of  Grenoble  for  « 
decisive  answer  on  the  point,  be  put  it  on  a  strange  but  characteristic 
issue.     He  writhes : — 

**  *  J'ai  demande  une  grace  temporelle  k  Dieu  par  Tintermediaire  dc  la  sainte 
YiergG,  invoquee  sous  le  titre  de  Notro-Damo  dc  la  SSalette  ;  je  Tai  obtenuo.'  " 

From  that  time  his  doubts  were  removed,  and  he  affirmed,  "  On 
peut  et  on  doit  croire  4  la  Salette/* 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  this  matter,  because  the  narrative 
not  only  furnishes  one  of  the  most  curious  comments  on  the  whole 
story  of  "  la  Salette,"  but  also  gives  an  insight  of  some  value  into 
tbe  character  of  the  subject  of  these  articles. 

VI.  From  this  point  till  it  comes  to  speak  of  the  end,  the  biograph}' 
is  occupied  with  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  examples.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  more  than  to  present  our  readers  with  a  very  few  of 
those  which  possess  the  principal  interest. 

The  honours  done  to  him  were  great  indeed  : — 

"  La  listo  dea  hommea  t;mlni?nte,  maf^istratB,  militaires,  litteratei 
religieax,  prt-trea,  L'Vt^quus  qui  s'y  sont  renfontrtifi,  est  infioie.  Nous  avon« 
eu  la  curiosite  de  parcourir  un  jour  qnelques  pages  d'un  rtgistre  d'hotel  ; 
noQs  y  avoiia  vu  figurer  les  noms  los  plus  illuatres  dc  France,  de  Belgique, 
et  d'Angletcrre,  dea  notabilitea  de  Londrea,  de  Dublin,  d'Edimbourg,  de 
BruxelleB,  do  Cologne,  de  Munich,  des  voyageurs  venus  des  rives  da  Mis- 
aissippi,  de  rohio,  et  de  la  Plata." 

A  few  remarkable  instances  follow : — 

*•  Marceaii,  le  marin  missiounaire,  vint  a  Ars,  au  retour  de  son  dernier 
voyage  daus  les  ilea  de  I'Archipel  oceanien.  On  lui  demanda  ce  qu*il 
pensait  du  vontirable  Cure,  s'il  avait  trouve  en  lui  de  la  science  :  *  De  hi 
science  humaine,  nou,'  dit-il,  *  mais  de  science  dhtne,  oh  I  oui !  .  .  .  Lc 
prodige  qui  m'a  frapp e,  c'est  que  j'ai  vu  dans  le  Cure  d'Ara  un  enfant 
comme  Notre -Seigneur  les  aimait.  C'est  un  dea  plua  beaux  modttles  dc 
renfance  chretienne  :  c'eat  pour  cela  que  Dieu  est  avec  lui.'  " 

♦'Le  3  mui  1845,  le  Cure  d*Ars  vcnait  de  terminer  Tcxercico  du  moia  de 
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La  foule  des  pelerins  stationnait  autonr  de  Teglise,  en  atieadaQt 
qtiele  Saint  parut,  lor8qu*on  vit  arriver,  dans  uno  modeste  voiture,  un  pretro 
envoloppt-  d'ttn  mauteaa  noir.  Bientut,  sous  lea  plie  dii  manteaii,  on  aperrut 
Eue  robtj  blanche,  et  chaotin  de  s'lcrier  :  *  Voihi  le  P,  Lacordaire  !  '  CV-tait 
lui,  en  eflfet,  t?t  le  lendemain,  lea  habitants  d'Ars  pnrcnt  contempler 
rillufltre  Dominictiiii  i  coutiiut  dans  un  humble  recueillement  et  iivet  uno 
attention  respectutuise  le  prune  de  leur  Cure.  Le  genie  s'oubliait  devHnt 
Isi  saintete  lui  appuiaisHaut  sous  sa  lonue  la  plus  Kiraple.  •  M.  Viannt^y  fut 
touche,  ct  il  dit  a  quelqu'nn  :  *  Savez-voiiB  la  reflexion  qui  m'a  frappe 
pendant  la  visito  du  P.  Lacordaire  ?  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  pluB  grand  dans  la 
science  eat  venu  s'abaisser  devautee  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  petit  dans  rigiiorance, 
.  ,  .  Les  deux  extremes  se  sont  rappruehes.' 

*'  Le  P.  Lacordaire  fut  tres-emu  de  la  chideureuB©  exhortation  dans 
hiqueUe  il  avait  enteudu  Thonime  de  Dieu  presser  et  conjurer  see  parois- 
sieua  d'iinoquer  le  Haint-EHprit,  et  d'appeler  en  enx  la  plenitude  do  sen 
dons.  0  ftjouta  qu'il  etait  heureux  de  pouvoir  se  dire  que,  s'il  avait  u 
traiter  un  aembluWe  Kujet,  il  le  ferait  non  pas  dans  les  memea  termes,  mais 
sous  la  nit'me  InHpiration  :  *  Ce  saint  pretre  et  moi  nona  ne  parlons  pas  la 
meme  langup :  raais  j'ai  le  bonheur  de  pouvoir  me  rendre  ce  temoigiiage 
que  nous  sentous  de  memo,  encore  que  nous  ne  disions  pas  de  mtnie.*  " 

Some  curious  proofs  are  given,  bordering  on  the  grotesque,  of  the 
popular  ardour  to  possess  some  souvcinr  of  him  :  — 

**  An  commencement,  lorsque  le  Cure  d'Ars  qnittait  un  instant  Ttglise, 
il  6tait  son  Burplis  ct  le  dc^posait  sur  le  miir  du  ciraetitTe  pour  le  rcprendre 
cnsuite  ;  mais  il  a  ite  bientot  force  de  no  plus  8*eii  aeparer  ;  on  le  coupail 
par  morceaux.  On  faisait  do  memo  de  sou  cliapoau  qu'il  ne  pouvait* 
pendant  lea  tongues  seances  du  confessional,  dt^feudre  centre  ce  pieux 
vandalisme  :  c'est  pourquoi  il  rcsolut  do  ne  plus  s'en  servir,  Plusicurs  fois 
on  a  donne  des  coups  de  ciaeaux  ii  sa  soutane.  Des  femmes,  pendant  aon 
cateehisme,  se  glissaient  auprea  de  sa  stallo  et  avisaient  a  lui  eouper  quel- 
ques  meches  de  cheveux  ■  de  temps  en  temps,  lorsqu'elles  tiraient  trop 
fort,  il  se  retouruait  et  leur  disait  d'un  ton  calmc :  '  Laissez-moi  traiiquille  1 ' 
Ordinairement  il  feignait  de  ne  pas  sen  aperccvoir*  mais  il  en  soufirait 
intericurcment.  On  a  sou  vent  detachi'  des  pages  de  son  briH-iaj-e,  qu'il 
«'tait  obligi'  do  soustraire  it  la  vue  dea  pelerins.  II  est  inutile  de  parler  do 
ravidit»>  ttvec  laquello  on  so  disputait  les  choses  qui  avaient  ete  a  son  usage, 
ou  qu'il  avait  simplemeiit  toucbees,  Les  meublcs  de  sa  pauvre  chambrc 
ont  tons  ete  vendus  plusieurs  fois.  Nous  ne  pouvions  faire  visiter  la  euro 
aux  etrangcrs  sans  avoir  a  constater  eiisuite  t^uelques  dcgats  ou  quelqncH 
larcins.  On  enlevait  la  paille  de  son  lit,  on  mutilait  ses  chaises,  on  enlxdllail 
sa  table,  on  dechirait  ses  livres,  on  ouvrait  ises  tiroirs  pour  lui  volcr  ses 
plumes,  ses  crayons,  eon  papier;  on  s'arrachait  ces  tresors.  Quand  on 
n'avait  pas  eu  part  au  butin,  on  brisait  en  passant  une  branche  de  la  touffe 
de  Bureaux  qui  eroissaient  dans  sa  tour ;  les  plus  discrets  cueillaieut  une 
des  petites  fleurs  qui  e'y  epanoussaient  sous  rherbe.'' 

"  Ceux  qui  ne  pouvaient  jouir  de  la  presence  du  Cure  d'Ars  voulaient 
avoir  son  portrait,  L'exhibitiou  contiuuelle  de  ce  portndt,  s'etalant  sous 
toutes  les  formes  et  quelquefois  sous  les  formes  les  plus  ridicules,  aux 
portes  de  toutes  les  maisons  do  village,  oflusquait  la  vue  du  bon  Cure  et 

*  There  ia  a  good  itory  of  an  English  toimat.  ivho  bud  a  foolish  desiro  to  put  on  tho 
coat  of  a  hero  whoso  former  ubodo  waa  bfing  ahown  him.  Ilavini?^,  during  tho  opom- 
tioD,  hunp  hi»  own  coat  on  tho  peg  whexice  he  took  tlie  other»  he  had  tho  Batiafaclion  of 
•eeing  a  imrty  of  rclic-huntera  snip  off  one  of  itfi  taila  by  way  of  aouvenir. 
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blessait  son  ame.  Ce  dnt  etre  pour  lai,  dans  le  commencement,  nne  veri- 
table obsession.  H  avait  fini  par  s'y  habitaer  comme  a  tant  d'autres 
Bouffrances  ;  pourtant,  qnand  il  faisait  son  petit  trajet  jonmalier  da  pres- 
bytere  a  Tegliso,  en  passant  par  la  maison  des  missionnaires,  ponrsnivi  le 
long  da  chemin  par  les  ovations  de  la  foale,  on  aorait  pa  remarqaer  qa*il 
baissait  la  tete  et  ne  savait  qae  faire  de  ses  yeax ;  il  avait  I'air  d'on 
patient.  S'il  lui  arrivait,  par  megarde,  d'apercevoir  nne  de  ces  images 
qai  tapissaient  les  mors,  U  echappait  a  cette  importune  vision  par  one 
aimable  saillie :  *  Toujonrs  ce  vilain  portrait !  .  .  .  .  Voyez  conmie  je  Bois 
malheareax  I     On  me  pend,  on  me  vend  I  .  .  .  Pauvre  Cure  d'Ars  I  *  " 

Dardilly,  his  native  parish,  disputed  with  Ars  the  honour  of  being 
his  future  burial-place.  He  was  once  persuaded  to  make  his  will  in 
favour  of  the  former.  Ars  was  in  consternation :  the  Bishop  of 
Belley  interfered : — 

"  *  Ah  I '  dit  le  bon  Core,  *  pourvu  que  mon  ame  soit  aapres  de  Diea,  peu 
importo  le  lieu  ou  sera  le  reste.' " 

The  night  before  his  death  he  altered  his  will  in  favour  of  Are. 
VII.  From  a  chapter  entitled  "  M.  Vianney  Distribuant  les  Con- 
seils,"  we  extract  the  following  : — 

''  Un  cure  du  diocese  d'Autun  avait  a  resoudre  on  cas  de  justice  et  de 
restitution  tres-embrouiUe.  H  avait  beaucoup  fait  en  vain  pour  s*eclairer ; 
il  avait  lu,  reflechi,  consulte ;  le  doute  perseverait.  H  vint  a  Ars,  ou  sa 
question  fut  resolue  d'emblee  :  ce  fut  comme  si  un  nuage  se  dechirait.  M. 
Vianney  ne  lui  dit  qu'un  mot,  mais  ce  mot  si  simple  et  si  peremptoire,  per- 
sonne  ne  le  lui  avait  dit  auparavant ;  il  ne  I'avait  trouve  dans  aucun  traite  ; 
et  toutefois  cc  mot  repondait  a  tout.  H  jeta  une  clarte  si  vive  et  si  instan- 
tanee  sur  le  point  le  plus  obscur  de  la  question,  que  Tinterlocuteur  du  Cure 
d'Ars  ne  put  s'empecher  de  dire,  en  se  parlant  a  lui-meme:  *Eh  bien!  vous, 
il  y  a  certainement  quelqu'un  qui  vous  conseillo  !  vous  avez  un  muffleurJ 
Et  il  ajouta  a  haute  voix  :  *  Monsieur  le  Cure,  ou  avez-vous  done  fait  votre 
theologie  ?'     M.  Vianney  lui  montra  silencieusement  son  prie-dieu." 

The  biographer's  description  of  the  Cur^  at  the  confessional  is  so 
remarkable,  that  we  shall  borrow  largely  from  it. 

Out  of  the  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  of  his  working  day,  M. 
Vianney  took  only  time  for  his  private  prayers,  for  those  of  the 
missal  and  breviary,  and  for  a  semblance  of  a  meal  at  noon.  All  the 
rest  was  spent  in  the  confessional.  Sixteen  hours,  M.  Monnin 
observes,  may  sometimes  exceptionally  be  endured  in  such  duty  ;  but 
to  spend  that  amount  of  time  constantly  for  thirty  years,  in  fact,  all 
one's  days,  is  terrible  to  think  of :  leaves  one  wondering  how  the 
complete  and  free  use  of  the  faculties  could  be  preserved  through 
such  a  life  of  tod. 

When  the  good  Cur^  had  ended  his  day's  work,  at  nine  p.m.,  in 
summer,  and  seven  in  winter,  a  crowd  of  women  who  had  not  been 
able  to  pass  in,  were  left  in  the  small  vestibule  of  the  church  facing 
the  parsonage,  each  keeping  her  place  with  jealous  care  till  the  gates 
re-opened,  which  was  usually  at  midnight  or  a  little  after.  Other 
persons  remained  watching  to  catch  him  between  the  parsonage  and 
church,  for  one  word  only  of  advice,  which  he  gave  without  stopping. 
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To  penetrate  into  the  church  was  for  him  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty. 
Volunteer  police  kept  the  way  to  the  chapel,  where  the  confessional 
was  placed.  The  candidates  for  admission  were  let  in  one  by  one 
through  a  barrier.  It  was  often  imposaible  to  prevent  disorder. 
Among  the  crowd  were  some  rough  and  uneducated,  some  impatient 
and  choleric.  When  the  confusion  increased,  so  that  the  confession 
could  not  be  heard,  the  Cure  quietly  left  his  pew,  and  knelt  in  prayer 
at  an  altar,  till  the  noiso  ceased. 

At  six  or  seven  a.m.  he  left  the  confessional  and  said  mass,  peno- 
trating  with  difficulty  the  dense  crowd.  After  thii?  he  blessed  various 
objects  brought  to  him.  Then  he  took  a  little  milk,  which  was  his 
breakfast ;  aft^r  which  he  confessed  thirty  or  forty  men  who  had 
been  waiting  their  turn  since  the  opening  of  the  doors.  At  ten, 
after  reciting  his  hours  in  the  sacristy,  he  gave  his  attention  to  the 
infirm,  and  to  any  others  who  could  not  prolong  their  stay  at  Ars. 
At  eleven,  he  "  faisait  le  catechisme"  (of  which  more  below),  until 
noon.  On  descending  from  his  pulpit,  he  was  worried  and  pulled 
about  by  the  crowd. 

**  On  rinterpclliiit,  on  Ic  tirait  par  sob  habits  ;  on  le  for^ait  a  recevoir  des 
lettres,  do  Fargeiit,  dos  objeta  precioux.  On  lui  tlemandait  sa  benediction  ; 
on  1©  harcelait  pour  avoir  ime  medaille,  un  cbapelet,  une  image,  un  souvenir. 
Des  meres  lui  apportaicut  leurs  enfauts,  dcs  iiiiimies  se  mettaieut  a  genoux 
devant  lui  et  hii  barraient  le  passage.  Ceux  qui  n'avaient  pas  encore  pa 
I'aborder  lui  fiUHuieat  ties  geetes  suppliants.  II  etait  difficile  dti  percer  ce 
rempart  humain  et  de  conduire  M.  Viamiey  dans  une  des  chapellca  du  baa 
de  reghso,  ou  il  doDnait  encore  audience  a  quclques  personues.  On  s'y 
portftit  a  sa  suite  avec  une  telle  impetuosit*^  que  deux  hommes  etaient 
presque  toujoura  necessaires  pour  contenir  ot  regulariser  c©  mouvement." 

He  sometimes  tried  to  evade  the  multitude,  by  going  out  another 
way,  to  see  a  sick  person :  and  even  then  they  followed  him,  though 
he  retunied  to  the  parsonage  by  a  round-about  road. 

The  afternoon  was  as  the  morning :  increased  crowds  pressing,  and 
a  way  obliged  to  be  made  for  him  by  two  attendants.  His  *'  mission- 
aries "  were  first  visited  and  conferred  with  at  the  *'  Providence : " 
then  he  said  his  vespers  in  the  church ;  heard  confes?4ions  till  five 
o'clock ;  and  then,  tiU  night,  gave  audience  to  women,  whose  time  or 
engagements  pressed.  After  detailing  such  a  daily  employment,  the 
biographer  adds  :^ 

"  On  poiurait  supposer  que  des  travaux  si  absorbants  et  si  continue  Is  de- 
toumaient  forcement  le  Cure  d*Ars  de  I'attention  a  donner  a  chaque  ame  en 
particiilicr  :  on  se  tromperait.  II  n'etait  pas  un  sou!  de  ses  penitents  qui  no 
put  gu  croira  Tobjet  d'une  sollicitude  speciale.  Au  milieu  de  cette  prease 
toajoars  pri^s  degfinnrer  en  cohuc,  il  entendait  la  personne  qui  iHait  a  ses 
pieds  comme  s'il  n*avait  ricn  eu  d'autre  a  faire  ;  il  donnait,  U  est  vrai,  peu 
de  temps  a  chacun  do  ses  penitents,  afin  d'en  avoir  pour  tens  ;  il  preferait 
lea  revoir  plus  aouvent  et  les  entendre  moLns  lougtemps.  La  grace  accom- 
pagnait  ses  moindres  paroles.  II  savait  Vcndruit  da  ccenr  oii  il  fidlait 
frapper  ;  et  le  trait  manquait  rarement  son  but.*' 
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His  insight  into,  and  power  over,  the  feelings,  seem  to  have  been 
idmost  miraculous  :  if  wc  were  to  believe  hia  liiograplier,  a  continued 
miracle.     Thii^  chapter  is  full  of  examples. 

*•  Un  jeuno  homme  de  Bive-de-Gier  voulait  tromper  M.  Vianney  en 
Bimmlant  le  rt^petitir,  et  pensait  se  flatter  eiisuite  d'avoir  mia  sa  perspicacit*^ 
en  ilffttut,  11  aburdu  le  Saint  J'un  air  coiitrit :  '  C'cst  un  grand  pt-cheur/ 
Ini  dit-il,  •  qui  vieiit  a  vous,  la  douleur  dans  riime.'  M,  le  Cure  d'Ars,  aa 
lieu  do  lui  ouvrir  sea  briiB,  le  rei-oit  tres-st'cbemeut  et  lui  repond  :  *  Mon  ami, 
je  n'ai  pas  le  temps.  II  no  mun<|ue  pas  ailleurs  de  pretres  pour  vous  co- 
tondre.'  Puis  il  lui  tourDe  le  dos.  Le  jeiuie  homiue  fait  part  de  son 
<'toniiement ;  on  lui  npoiid  quo  M.  le  Curt-  a  lu  aana  doute  au  fond  de  son 
finie,  et  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  vu  dc  diypositiou  au  ropentir;  on  Tcxhorte  a  cbanger: 
il  retourne  si  reglise  :  c'est  la  quo  Fattcndait  un  de  ces  eoups  dtx'isiffs  qui 
forcent  un  homme  a  se  souvenir  de  Dieu.  H  ne  s'est  pas  plus  tut  mis  it 
^enoux  qu'il  se  sent  pentitrt-  d'un  desir  sincere  de  conversion.  II  se  presento 
do  nouvcau  au  suinl  Cure,  qui  le  rec^olt  avec  une  tendreese  et  une  etlueion  de 
COBur  admirable«,  ot  qui  est,  vis-a-vis  de  lui,  cette  foia,  ce  qu'il  etait  toujours, 
lorsque  le  vice  repentant,  le  vico  qui  se  frupiie  la  poitrine  et  qui  a  houtc  do 
lui-meme,  etait  a  ses  pieds." 

**  II  ne  se  passait  pas  de  jour  oii,  diseernaut  dans  la  foule  quelquc  p«'chem' 
plus  coupable,  plus  aveurfc,  plus  cndurci  que  les  autres,  il  no  lui  fit  eiguu 
de  s'approcker,  ou  n'allat  le  prendre  par  la  main  pour  Tamcner  au  coofes- 
BionaL  Les  principalea  conversions  qui  se  sont  opurt'es  a  Ars  oat  ett?  lo 
fmit  de  ces  appels  directs  do  la  misericorde/' 

YIIL  The  '*cat«ebidms,"  or,  aa  we  should  call  them,  the  extem- 
pore addresses,  of  the  Cure  d*  Ars,  were  among  the  mobt  remarkable 
exhibitions  of  bis  power.  Ilis  resources  were  but  few  and  scanty. 
"*Quel  maitrc  avez-vous  eu  en  tht^ologie?*  lui  disait-on  un  jour 
avec  une  intention  l%erement  ironique.  *  Le  nieme  Maitre  que 
♦Saint  Pierre/  repondit  avec  une  simplicite  vraie  le  serviteur  de 
Dieu."  He  spoke  his  native  idiom,— the  incorrect  and  coarse 
French  of  one  brought  up  in  rural  life.  He  preached  entirely 
without  preparation.  11(3  would  stand  some  moments,  fixing  his 
gaze  now  on  one,  now  ou  another  in  his  auditory,  as  it  were  seeking 
for  a  subject.  He  seemed  entirely  to  forget  him%e!f.  This  being 
so,  bi«  audience  forgot  huth  Men  only  judge  those  who  are  not  in- 
diflercnt  to  their  judgment. 

**  M.  Viimnf^y  n'avult  aucuu  souci  do  cc  qu'on  pouvait  dire  ou  penser  do 
lui.  Quelle  que  fut  la  compoKition  do  sou  auditoire,  Lien  que  des  t'voques 
et  d'autreB  illuBtres  personnages  soient  veiuis  souvent  Be  mOIer  a  la  foule  qui 
ontourait  tta  cbairc^  jsimais  sa  parole  n'a  tridii  la  moindro  emotion,  ni  lo 
uLoindre  embarras  provenant  d'une  crainte  humaine,  Lui,  si  timide  et  si 
niodetite,  quand  il  traversait  les  rangs  presses  tie  Taasistance,  souveut  impo- 
sonte,  qui  reniplissait  Feglise  ii  Theure  du  cati  chisme,  il  n'etait  plus  le  mime 
homme  -,  il  avait  I'air  d'un  triomphateur.  II  portait  la  tete  haute  ;  son 
visage  etait  illumine  ;  sos  yeux  laneaient  dcs  i  clairs. 

''  *  Votro  auditoire  ne  vous  a  jamais  fait  pear  ?  *  lui  demandait-on  un  jour. 
*  Nou,'  repondaitil  ;  *  au  contraire.  Plus  ii  y  a  de  monde,  plus  je  suis  con- 
tent.'  Puur  donuer  le  change,  il  ajoutait :  •  Les  nrgueilleux  croient  toujours 
hien  faire/     U  aarait  eu  le  pape,  les  cfurdiniuix,  les  rois,  au  pied  de  sa  chaire» 
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qti'il  u'aErait  dit  m  plus  ni  moinB,  ne  pensant  qn^ans  ames  et  ne  faisaut 
penser  qu'a  Dieu." 

At  first  the  effect  on  the  hearer  was  abmost  ridiculous. 

*'  Un  mt'dccin  distingnt!  de  Lj'on  nous  a  raconte  que  la  premiere  foia  qu'il 
fit,  avee  uno  caravane  de  parents  et  d'amis,  le  peleriuage  d'Ars,  W  y  a  de 
cela  vingt  ans,  il  n'etait  pas  incroyant,  il  avait  reru  de  bona  principes*  maie 
il  u'avait  pas  la  momth'e  idee  de  ce  que  c'etait  qu'uu  saint  et  du  spectacle 
qui  Tattendait.  Le  cateehifime  commenra,  et,  dt  s  les  premiers  mots,  le  nouvel 
auditeiu"  fut  pris  d'uno  en%'ie  de  rire  inimoderee.  Ne  voulantpas  scaudaliser 
la  foule  des  bonnes  gcnR  qui  I'entouraient,  il  cacba  son  visage  dans  seB 
mains.  Att  bout  de  cinq  minutes,  il  ne  riait  plus :  des  larmes,  de  ^Taios 
larmes,  qu'il  ne  songeait  mume  pas  a  dissimuler,  coulaient  le  long  de  ses 
Jones.  Ce  qu'O  entendait  etait  si  loin  de  ce  qu'il  avait  imagine,  qu'il  croyait 
faire  un  rove.  Ce  qui  rimpressionnait  surtoutj  c'etait  la  conviction  qui  ac- 
compagnait  ehaque  parole  et  la  gravait  au  plus  profond  de  Tame  des  auditeurs, 
en  qui  toute  rame  du  saint  piissalt.'* 

He  appreciated,  and  bad  a  taste  for,  the  gifts  of  eloquence  in  others, 
but  disdained  them  for  himself.  Pie  made  no  scruple  of  violating 
outrageously  both  grammar  and  ftyntax ;  but  this  did  not  prevent 
his  language  from  entering  the  heart  oi'  his  hearers. 

"  La  parole  du  Curi-  d'Ars  avait  de  la  eoudaiuete  et  du  trait ;  il  la  dt-- 
€ochait  commc  unc  fleche*  et  tmite  eon  ame  semblaifc  partir  et  sVdaneer  avec 
elle.  II  y  avait  dans  ces  effusions  do  belles  et  saisissautes  cboses.  Le 
pathetique*  le  profond,  le  sublime  s'y  rcncontraicnt  souveut  ii  cutedu  simple 
et  du  vulgaire.  On  y  rotrouvait  tout  rabantion,  tout  le  desordre*  mais  aussi 
tout©  la  spontaneite  et  toute  la  puissance  d'une  improvisation.  Nous  avons 
essay*}  quelquefois  d'ecrire  ee  que  noua  venions  d'enteutlre  :  il  nous  a  ete 
impossible  de  saisir  les  choses  qui  nous  avaietit  le  pluii  emu^  et  de  leur 
donner  ime  forme,  Elles  se  tigeaient  au  bout  de  la  plume  :  c'etait  uue  lave 
rcfroidie/' 

In  spite  of  this,  which  all  must  huvc  felt  who  have  made  the  same 
attempt  on  similar  speakers,  the  Abb<5  Monnin  has  preserved  some 
morsels  of  this  rough  eloquence. 

"  *  Dans  le  mondo»  on  cache  lo  Cicl  et  I'Enfer  :  le  Ciel,  parce  que  si  on  en 
conuaissait  la  beaute,  on  voudrait  y  aller  a  tout  prix  ;  on  laisserait  bien  le 
monde  tranquille  1  TEnfer,  parce  quo  si  on  conuaissait  les  tourments  qu'ou 
y  endure^  on  fcrait  tout  pour  ne  pas  y  aller.' " 

'*  'Si  les  paiivreK  damnes  avaient  le  temps  que  nous  perdons^  quel  bou 
usage  lis  en  feraient !  S'ils  avaient  seulement  une  demi-heure,  cotte  demi- 
beure  depeuplerait  Teiifcr."' 

***I1  faut  travaillcr  en  ce  monde,  il  faut  souffrir  et  combattre.  On  aura 
bien  le  temps  de  se  reposer  toate  IVtwniite.'  " 

*'  •  Si  nous  comprooious  bien  notre  bonhcur,  nous  pourrions  presque  ihre 
que  nous  sommes  plus  beurenx  quo  les  saints  dans  le  eiel.  Ils  vh'ent  de 
LEUBS  RENTES  ;  ils  uc  peuvent  plus  rien  gagner ;  tandis  que  nous,  nous 
pouvons  k  cbaquo  iustaiit  augmeitter  notre  tresor.' " 

*•  '  Comme  uue  belle  colombe  blanche,  qui  sort  du  milieu  des  eaux  et 
vient  socouer  ses  ailes  sur  la  terre,  I'Esprit-Saint  sort  de  rocean  intirii  des 
perfections  divines  et  vieut  battre  des  ailes  sur  les  ames  pores,  pour  distiller 
4)n  tiUes  le  baume  de  Tamour.' '' 

**  •  Le  Saint-Esprit  repose  dans  une  ame  pure  comme  uur  un  lit  de  rosea,'  " 
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'< '  II  sort  d'one  ame  ou  reside  le  Saint-Esprit  nne  bonne  odenr  comme 
celle  de  la  vigne,  qaand  ellc  est  en  flenr.'  " 

But  another  aspect  of  the  Cur^  was  presented  by  bis  Sunday 
sermons,  on  the  Gospel  for  the  day. 

'*  Ge  qui  caracterisait  ces  discoars,  c'etait  nn  melange  d'exaltation  et  de 
sensibilite,  de  foi  vive  et  ardent,  de  zele  impetaenx,  d'ou  resnltait,  dans  le 
predicatenr,  Tonction  a  sa  plus  haute  puissance,  et  dans  I'auditenr,  remotion 
a  son  plus  haut  degre." 

*<  Ce  qui  ajoutait  a  I'eloquence  de  la  voix,  c'etait  I'eloquence  dn  corps :  ce 
front  large,  entoure  d'une  aureole  de  cheveux  blancs,  ces  traits  fortement 
profiles,  cette  expression  beatifique  qui  faisait  le  fond  de  la  physionomie  du 
saint  homme,  et  surtout  le  feu  incessamment  mobile  de  son  regard  portait 
avec  soi  une  sorte  de  fascination  sumaturelle,  sous  laquelle  nous  avons  vn  sou- 
vent  les  plus  fiers  esprits  se  courber  irrcsistiblement,  et  le  scepticisme  se 
declarer  vaincu. 

"  Le  genre  que  M.  Vianney  avait  adopte  dans  ses  homelies,  interessait, 
captivait,  instruisait  les  auditeurs,  quels  qu'ils  fassent.  Cependant,  il  faut 
avouer  que  T eloquence  du  saint  Cure  etait  depourvue  de  tons  les  omements 
etrangers,  qui  sont  pour  beaucoup  dans  le  succes  d'nn  predicatenr.  Cost 
une  preuve  de  plus  de  la  force  sumaturelle  et  du  charme  divin  de  r£vangile» 
qui,  preche  dans  toutc  sa  simplicite,  no  triomphe  pas  moins  de  la  panvrete 
de  celui  qui  Tannonce,  que  des  exigences  diverses  et  souvent  exagerees  de 
ceux  qui  I'ecoutent. 

*'  Les  predications  du  Cure  d'Ars  commen9aient  par  Notre- Seigneur  Jesus- 
Christ  et  finissaiont  par  lui.  H  I'avait  toujours  devant  les  yeux ;  il  Tayait 
toigours  sur  les  levres,  parco  qu'il  I'avait  toujours  dans  le  coeur." 

He  was  often  during  his  sermons  overcome  by  his  tears,  and 
obliged  to  stop.     A  remarkable  description  and  instance  is  given. 

'*I1  arrivait  souvent  que,  vaincu  par  son  emotion,  le  saint  homme  etait 
force  de  s'arreter.  Quelquefois  son  discours  n'etait  qu'un  cri,  un  cri  subhme 
d'amour,  de  joie  ou  de  douleur.  H  nous  souvient  que,  lorsqu'il  expliquait 
r£vangile  du  deuxieme  dimanche  de  careme,  le  ravissement  des  apotres  sur 
le  Thabor  reveillant  en  lui  I'idee  du  bonheur  de  I'ame  appelee  a  jouir  de  la 
sainte  humanite  de  Notre- Seigneur  dans  la  claire  vision  du  ciel,  il  s'ecria, 
transporto  hors  de  lui-meme :  '  Nous  lb  verrons  I  nous  le  verrons  !  .  .  . 
0  mes  freres  I  y  avez-vous  jamais  pense  ?  Nous  verrons  Dieu  !  nous  le 
verrons  tout  di^  bon  !  nous  le  verrons  tel  qu'il  est .  .  .  face  a  face !  *  Et 
pendant  un  quart  d'heurc,  il  ne  cossa  de  pleurer  et  de  repcter  :  '  Nous  i^e 

VERRONS I  NOUS  LE  VERRONS  I ' " 

IX.  We  now  approach  the  end.  M.  Monnin  devotes  more  than 
a  hundred  pages  to  a  r^sum^  of  the  character  of  his  hero.  This 
may  already  have  been  gathered  from  what  went  before:  and  in 
repeating  and  re-touching,  he  has  sometimes  over-coloured  and  ob- 
scured the  effect.  These  concluding  chapters,  however,  contain  some 
interesting  details  and  anecdotes  on  points  not  previously  noticed. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  Cur^  d'Ars  was  such,  that  his 
figure  and  look,  once  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten. 

''  Lorsqu'on  avait  une  fois  rencontre  son  regard  ou  entendu  sa  parole, 
cette  parole  $t  ce  regard  vous  fascinaient.     L'oeil  restait  comme  ebloui  et 
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roreOle  sourde  a  tout  le  reste.  On  ne  voyait,  on  n*enietidalt  plas  rien. 
Des  hommes  dn  monde,  accontumes  a  sabir  d*aatres  sedactions,  oot  soavent 
avone  qne  depms  qn'ils  avaient  approche  le  Care  d*Aj8,  cette  imugu  no  les 
qnittait  plus  ;  ce  Bouvenir  lee  eoivait  en  tons  lieox  ;  lis  ne  pouvaient  ^Qfler 
a  autre  chose/' 

We  give  in  M.  Momiin's  own  words,  tlie  minute  deecription ;  both 
for  what  it  t^Us  us,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  characterKsation 
of  feature  and  expression  wliich  is  common  in  Komau  Catholic  bio- 
graphies. 

*'  M.  Vianney  etait  petit  de  taille  ;  ses  formes  etaient  grelo8»  sa  complexion, 
sans  exclure  Tidee  d'une  certaine  vigneur,  indiqiiait  one  nature  emincmment 
nerveose.  L'age  et  lee  travaux  n'avaient  rien  enlevt?  a  ses  membres  de 
leur  souplesse  et  de  leur  elusticit^.^ :  les  ressorts  etaient  neufs,  lea  articula- 
tions libres  et  ies  mouvements  vifs  et  prompts.  On  voyait  a  TagiUto  de  ses 
membreB  que  son  enfauce  robuste  s'etait  developptie  au  milieu  des  males 
exercices  de  la  vie  cliampetre.  Par  un  rare  privilege,  il  conserva  juHqu'au 
dernier  moment  le  plein  exercice  des  organcs  et  des  facultes  dont  il  avait 
besoin  pour  rcmplir  sa  mission.  Ainfii  Foaie  ebez  lui  avait  toute  sa  finesse, 
la  vue  toute  sa  nettete,  rcsprit  toute  sa  lucidittt  et  la  memoiro  toute  sa 
fraicheur.  Pourtant  son  corps  etait  arrive  a  ce  degre  d'ext»'nuation  qu*on 
Taurait  cru  presquo  immattriel/^  La  soutaue  du  Cure  d'Ars  s*?mblait  ne  rien 
cacher  sous  bob  largos  plis.  Sa  demarche,  quoique  pesantcs  otait  rapide 
comme  celle  de  Tbomme  qui  compte  les  heuree  et  qui,  epuise,  se  hute  nean^ 
moins  de  rt?prendre  le  service  de  Dieu.  Sa  teto  allongee,  anguleuso, 
CBipreinto  de  la  puleur  des  mactfrations  et  des  veillea,  tombait  legerement 
ior  sa  poitrine  par  Vhabitudo  du recueillement  et  de  I'udoratioD,  Sa  chevolure 
etiut  restee  abondante ;  c*etait  une  sorte  ih^  blauebe  aureole  entourant  cette 
tet«  calme,  expressive,  rayonnant  d'uno  majeste  douce,  oii  Ton  pouvait 
demeler  peut-etre  quelques  traits  de  la  rudesse  primitive  propre  a  Tbabitant 
de8  campagnea,  mais  d*une  rudesse  desormais  vaincue  et  tempereo  par  la 
bionveillance,  Sur  cette  face  amaigrie  et  detruite,  pour  ainsi  dii"e,  ou  ne 
lisait  rien  de  terrestre  ni  d'humain,  on  ne  voyait  que  le  sceau  do  la  grace 
divine  :  cViait  comme  Tenveloppe  fragile  et  diapbane  d'une  amo  qui  ne  tient 
plus  a  la  terre.  Les  yeux  seals  marquaicnt  la  vie  ;  ils  brillaient  d'un  in- 
comparable eclat.  Co  qui  caracteriae  Fame,  le  regard,  etait  en  M.  Vianney 
je  ne  sais  quel  eclair  d'un  feu  suraatnrel  qui  variait  d'intcnsite  et  d'expres- 
Bion,  Ce  regard  se  dilatait  et  dardait  des  etiucelles,  quand  le  saint  Cure 
parlait  de  1' amour  de  Dieu ;  il  se  voilait  d'un  nuage  de  larmes,  quand  c*etait 
da  pecbe ;  il  etait  tour  a  krur  peri^t  et  doux,  terrible  et  careBsant^  naif  et 
profond.  C'etait  tin  foyer  de  tendresse  et  de  misericorde,  quand  il  so  fixait 
sur  quelqu'un,  II  avait  alors  cette  puisBance  mysterieuse  et  cette  candour 
attractive  qao  le  Seigneur  accordo  a  ceux  qui  levont  souvent  leurs  yeux  vers 
loi.  Chose  admirable  I  ce  regard*  qui  aeratait  les  cceurs  et  sous  lequel  les 
fronts  s'inclinaient,  n*a  jamais  cffraye  personne." 

A  curious  resemblance  which  everyone  noticed  between  the  "mask" 
of  M.  Yianney  and  that  of  Voltairo,  gives  the  biographer  the  ftppor- 
tunity  of  a  triumph  over  Fcmey  in  favour  of  Ars,  and  a  prediction 
that  the  Cure  d*Ars  will  he  remembered  when  Voltaire  is  forgotten. 
Exaltefl  sayings  like  this  may  be  conceded  to  one  whose  memory  and 
whose  affection  was  full  of  such  a  friend.  His  next  chapter,  on  the 
*  Tho  people  at  Ars  deflcrib^  him  as  having  b^a  '*im  vtai  aqoAlAtto.** 
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natural  qualities  of  M.  Viaunej,  k  more  discriminating,  and  thei 
fore  fuller  of  interest.  He  frocly  confesses  that  the  good  Car4  wi 
not  endowed  with  much  human  knowledge ;  but  he  was  gifted  with 
sound  practical  common  sense,  with  acute  observation,  with  a  memory 
almost  unerring  :  and  the  combination  of  these  made  the  beet  possible 
amends  lor  the  defect  in  his  original  stock  of  knowledge.  Absorbed 
as  he  fieeraed  by  his  ministerial  work,  he  yet  had  answer!^  to  give  oo 
all  the  current  questions  of  religious  and  social  oi-dor, — answers 
springing  from  a  clear  and  pure  perception  of  the  tendency  of  things, 
looking  as  he  did  from  the  point  of  \iow  of  God's  glory  and  the  sal* 
valion  of  souls.  The  description  of  his  social  qualities  is  worth  ex- 
tracting. 

"  Cet  homme,  bi  dur  a  lui-raeme,  qui  portait  Bur  toute  sa  personne  les 
traces  dea  plus  eifroyables  penitenct^s^  ctait  aimable ;  il  saviiit  sourire ;  ii 
uvait  dea  paroles  gracieuses,  des  a-propoa  charmants,  des  reparties  fines  et' 
fipirituelles.  La  Beductiou  la  plus  duuco  reposuit  aur  pes  Irvres  en  memei 
temps  quo  In  vcrite  et  la  couHohition  s'ea  tchappniont.  Quand  il  se  trouvaii* 
avec  des  prttres  on  des  cbreticus  qa'il  coniiiiiHsait  etqu'iJ  aimait,  U  s'ouvraii 
volonticrs.  II  apportait  dans  ce  commerce  iutinie  jme  aisauce  parfaite,  unej 
^aito  do  bon  gout,  ua  tour  uaif,  une  lugwiniitu  pleine  de  grace,  le  don 
beureux  do  raconter  en  Koariant,  eu  K'attendrissant,  cea  vives  saiUies,  cesj 
mota  bieo-vcnus.  qui  vont  au  cceur  de  tons  et  qui  font  Ig  charmo  de  la  oon«J 
versation  dn  raoado,  avoc  la  railku'ic  de  moius  et  de  plus  la  teadre  efiosion 
de  la  cliaritt'/" 

But,  as  M.  Monnin  neatly  remarks,  "  Le  sourire  ne  se  racontc  pas; 
et  les  conversations  du  Cure  d'Ai's  etaiejit  corame  le  sourire  de  son 
ame."  8tiil,  he  has  collected  a  few,  which  shew  a  keen,  but  kindlv 
humour,  and  the  very  soul  of  courtesy  and  humility. 

"Loreque  le  P.  Hennann  pariit  li  Ars  pour  la  premiere  fois,  on  voulait  le 
faire  preclier.  Le  bon  Cure  lai  otl'rit  de  cuiechiscr  la  foule  jt  sa  place.  Le 
11.  Pcre  se  garda  Uien  d  *  accepter ;  il  consentit  seulement  (c'etait  deja  beau- 
coup  pour  son  bumdite)  k  dire  quelques  mots,  tqires  que  le  scrvitcur  do  Dieu 
aurait  parle.  M.  Viaiiuey  fit  son  iastructiou  comme  a  Fordjnaire,  et  U 
termina  ainsi :  '  Mcs  enfants,  il  y  avalt  mm  fois  im  bou  saint  qui  aurait  bien 
vonlu  entendre  chunter  la  saiatti  Vierge.  Notre -Seigneur,  qui  prend  plaisir 
li  faire  la  volonfce  de  ceux  qui  raiment,  daigna  lui  accorder  cette  faveur.  II 
vit  alors  uue  belle  dame  qui  bo  mit  a  cbauter  devant  lui.  II  n'avait  jamais 
ontendu  une  si  belle  voix.  II  etait  dans  le  ravissement,  et  il  s'ecria:  *'C*e8t 
assez  !  e'est  assez  !  Si  vous  contitiuez,  je  vais  mourir !  "  La  belle  dame  lui 
dit :  "  Ne  te  presse  pas  d'admirer  mon  cbant,  car  ce  que  tu  as  entendn  n'est 
encore  rien.  Je  ne  suis  que  la  vierge  Catherine,  et  tu  vas  entendre  la  Mere 
de  Dieu.'*  En  effet,  la  sainte  Vierge  cbanta  a  son  tour*  Et  ce  cbant  otait 
fii  bean,  que  le  saint  s'evanouit  et  tomba  inert  do  plaisir,  noyedans  le  baimie 
de  Tamour !  Ek  bien  1  men  enfauts,  ce  sera  la  meme  chose  aujourd'hui, 
VouB  venez  d'eiitendro  la  sainte  Vierge/  " 

** '  Quo  vous  ctes  houreax  d'etre  jeuno  !  *  disait-il  a  qnelqn'un.     *  Vous 
avez,  sans   compter  le  roste,  taut  de  forces  et  tant  de  zele  a  depenser  au 
service   du  bon  Dieu  I  '      '  Monsieur  Je   Core,'   repartit  sou  interlocutour, , 
*  vous  etes  plus  jeuae  que  moi.'     *  Oui,  mon   ami,  en  vertu.'     'Monsieur 
le  Oori,*  loi  disait-on  une  autre  fois,  *  vou9  almez  vos  misBionnaires :  en 
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partant  pour  le  ciel,  vous  leur  taisserez  bieD,  D'eet-ee  pas^  le  manteau  d'£Ue  ? ' 
*  Moil  ami,  il  ne  faut  pas  croire  qu'on  heritera  d'uu  manteau  la  ou  11  uy  a 
pas  mt^imts  une  chemise.' 

•*  Apropoa  de  ee  camail  qui  a  et^  uno  touciiante  inRpiration  du  coeur  do 
rfivi'que,  mais  one  nade  liumtlialion  pour  le  ca^ur  du  l)on  Core,  quelqu'uu 
crufc  devoir,  on  doimant  a  sa  pensee  un  tour  flatteur,  lui  faire  observer  qii*Ll 
etait  resto  jusquedS,  le  seul  chaDoinc  creo  par  Mgr.  Cbalandon.  M.  Vianney 
vit  le  piege,  et  il  repartit  aussitut :  *  Je  lo  crois  bien,  Moi^seignour  h  eu  lu 
main  trop  malbeureuse.  B  a  vu  qii'il  s'etait  trompela  premiere  Ibis,  il  n'osu 
plus  recomiiieucer.* 

"  Un  jom%  i]  aper(;ut  un  de  ses  portraits  au  bas  duquel  on  avait  fait  fignrer 
maladroitemcnt  son  camail  et  sa  croix  d'honneur.  *  Pour  que  ce  fiit  com- 
plct,'  dit^l,  *il  faudriiit  ecrbre  desaous :  vanity,  oboueil,  NtAKt/ 

**  Une  autre  fois,  on  fuisait  encore  allusion  k  ces  diflerentes  dignites : 
'  Qui/  rt'pondait-il,  ■  je  mm  cbanoinc  bonoroire  par  la  trop  grande  bont6  de 
MonseigBeiir,  chevalier  de  la  Lugion  d'honneur  par  une  meprise  du  gou- 
vemement,  et — berger  d*un  ane  et  do  trois  brebis  par  la  volonte  de  moo 
pere;  " 

**  Une  prt'tendante  qui  venait  de  quitter  la  congivgation  de  la  Chante  eut 
tin  jour  nn  eiitretien  h  Ars  iivec  un  pretre  qui  arrivait  du  T Orient.  Ce  pretrc 
disait  a  M,  Vianney  qu'il  avait  conseille  a  cette  enfant  d'allcr  en  Swie  pour 
y  ntiliser  fq^j  forces  et  eon  zele ;  le  bon  Cure,  qui  coniiaissait  VinconBtance 
de  la  jeune  fille,  rcpoodit :  *  Eavoyez-la  en  paradis ;  au  moins,  elle  n'en 
sortira  plus/ 

'•  On  voit  que  M.  Vianney  ne  manquait  pas  de  finesse,  et  que  la  riposte 
iugenieuae  et  piquante  lui  venait  aieement*  H  y  melait  dana  Toccasion  un 
brin  de  douce  miilice. 

'*  *  Monsieur  le  Care/  lui  disait  un  personBttgo  dont  la  face  f-panouie  et  la 
forte  sante  ofiraient  un  singulier  contraBte  avec  la  ptileur  et  rcxtenuatiou  du 
saint  vicillard,  *  jc  compte  un  peu  sur  vous  pour  otro  bien  accucilli  la-baut. 
J'esptTe  que  vous  n'oobliez  paa  vos  amis,  et  quo  vou9  lour  faites  une  part 
dans  le  merite  de  vos  jeunes  et  de  vos  Bacrifiees.  Quand  vous  irez  an  ciel} 
je  tacherai  de  m'accrocher  a  votre  soutane/ 

***Omonami!  gardez-vous-en  bien,' repartit  le  bon  Saint.  *  L'entrce 
du  ciel  est  ttroite/^et  il  jetait  un  petit  regard  malin  sur  lee  larges  tpauk-s  de 
eon  interlocutem*, — '  nous  resterions  toua  deux  a  la  porte.' 

**  II  crni;[,'nit  ensuite  que  ces  paroles,  dites  en  riant  et  de  la  mcilleuro 
griice  du  inonde,  n'eussont  aflecte  son  visiteur ;  il  lui  en  fit  sea  excuses  dans 
lee  termes  les  plus  humbles  et  les  plus  polis." 

At  the  same  time,  his  devotion  to  his  own  peculiar  duty  and  its 
centre  of  work  was  exclusive  and  without  exception.  Sometimes  a 
tiresome  pilgrim  wearied  him  by  talking  of  worldly  matters.  The 
Cure  was  too  courteous  to  interrupt,  but  ho  suffered,  and  was  ill  at 
ease :  **  rien  ne  saurait  mieux  peindre  son  ^tat  que  le  dicton  popnlaire 
du  poisson  hors  de  reau." 

••  *  Yous  parlez  quelquefoia  du  chemiu  de  fer,  monBieur  le  Cure,'  lui  disait- 
on,  *  savez-vouB  ce  que  c'est?'  *  Non,  nije  n'ai  on%de  de  la  savoir ;  j'en 
parle  parco  que  j'en  entends  parler/ 

Cet  homme,  a  qui  les  chemins  de  fer  amenaicnt  tons  les  jours  de  deux 
A  troifl  ceuta  etrangers,  est  mort  sans  avoir  jamais  vu  un  chemin  de  fer  et 
etre  k  meme  de  s'en  faire  one  idee." 


His  courtesy  of  act  equalled  his  courtesy  of  word. 
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in  any  one's  presence,  nor  would  let  any  one  stand  in  his.  When,  of 
an  evening,  he  received  the  few  privileged  pilgrims,  all  weary  and 
worn  out  as  he  was,  he  ever  insisted  on  accompanying  them  to  the 
outer  door. 

*'  Jamais  il  n'est  arrive  ^  M.  Yianney  de  blesser  ni  de  repousser  personne 
par  le  plus  leger  semblant  de  froideur  ou  d'indifference.  Une  gaite  donee 
et  franche,  un  aimable  abandon  presidait  h  ses  relations  intimes^  et  toutefois 
cet  abandon  ne  toumait  pas  ^  une  trop  grande  familiarite ;  le  respect  etait 
toujoors  U  pour  en  temperer  les  saillies." 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  part  of  his  character  with  a  remarkable 
paragraph  of  his  biographer : — 

"  G'est  une  difficile  epreuve,  ou  parfois  les  meillours  succombent,  que  de 
conserver  le  cabnc  dans  I'a^tivite,  le  recueillement  dans  les  travaux  exterieurs 
les  plus  absorbants,  Tentiere  et  libre  possession  de  soi-meme  et  Tunion  con- 
stante  avec  Dieu,  au  milieu  de  la  presse,  do  I'encombrement  et  du  bruit. 
Le  Cure  d'Ars  a  ete  superieur  a  cette  epreuve.  Comme  un  courant  d*eau 
pure  qui  traverse  Tocean  sans  rien  prendre  de  son  amertume,  il  entendait 
tons  les  jours  le  bruit  des  passions  humainos  et  subissait  leur  contact  sans  y 
rien  laisser  de  la  paix  et  de  la  puret6  de  son  ame.  II  n'a  pas  connu  ces 
ondulations  qui  font  si  souvent  vaciller  le  coeur  des  plus  forts.  A  quelque 
moment  qu'on  Ic  vit,  environne,  presse,  assailli  par  la  multitude  indiscrete, 
harcele  de  questions  oiseuses  et  absurdes,  obsede  de  demandes  impossibles, 
tiraill6  dans  tons  les  sens,  interpelle  de  partout,  ne  sachant  d  qui  repondre, 
on  le  voyait  toujours  egal  h.  lui-meme,  toujours  gracieux,  toujours  aimable, 
toujours  compatissant,  toigours  pret  h,  condescendro  et  k  accorder  ce  qu'ou 
lui  demandait,  toujours  la  figure  reposco  et  souriante.  Jamais  on  n'a  pu 
surprendre  en  lui  le  moindre  signe  de  depit,  jamais  la  moindre  brusquerie  ; 
jamais,  sur  son  front,  la  plus  imperceptible  nuance  de  mecontentement, 
Tombre  d'un  nuage  ;  jamais  sur  ses  levres  de  reproche  ni  de  plainte,  jamais 
un  mot  plus  haut  que  I'autre.  fitait-il  entoure  des  marques  du  respect,  de 
la  confiaucc,  de  Tadmiration  la  plus  bruyante  et  la  moins  contenue,  acclame, 
escorte,  porte  en  triomphe  par  la  foule  ;  voyait-il  cette  foule  s'attacher  a  ses 
pas,  se  suspendre  h.  ses  levres,  s'agenouiller  sur  son  chemin,  s'incliner  pour 
recevoir  sa  benediction  ?  on  le  retrouvait  encore  le  meme,  ingenu  comme 
un  enfant,  simple,  modeste  et  bon,  n'ayant  pas  Tair  de  se  douter  que  sa 
vertu  fut  pour  quoi  que  ce  soit  dans  cet  6tonnant  concours,  dans  ces  miracles 
celebres  par  les  multitudes,  dans  ce  prodige  permanent  que  notre  pays  k 
offert  pendant  trente  ans." 

IX,  There  is  very  much  more  in  the  memoir  which  we  shall  pass 
almost  imnoticed.  M.  Yianney's  mortifications,  his  self-discipline, 
his  self-privation  of  food  and  sleep,  were  all  parts  of  his  career,  parts 
of  his  enthusiasm,  inseparable  from  the  system  of  which  he  formed 
a  portion.  A  character  like  his  might  not  have  foimd  its  field  of 
action,  imless  these,  which  we  count  extravagances,  were  permitted 
to  him.  Our  readers  are  quite  able  to  fill  in  that  portion  of  the 
picture  for  themselves,  on  which  Roman  Catholic  eyes  dweU  'wdth 
the  utmost  fondness  and  solicitude.  Astounding  penances,  privations 
which  imdermined  the  health,  are  to  us,  in  our  ordinary  judgment. 
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only  so  many  hindrances  to  tlio  work  which  God  has  set  any  of  His 
iBer^^anta  to  do  for  Kim.  But  wo  may  not  jutlgo  another — -and  least 
of  all  one  whoso  lahours  were  so  abimdant  and  so  noble.  The  com- 
ponent elements  of  snch  a  cbaractcr  may  havo  been  each  ono  in  its 
necessary  place,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  discern  their  congniity. 
Anecdotes  of  an  amusing  kind  are  given,  showing  his  singular 
diarity  and  liberality.  Almost  everything  ho  had,  he  turned  into 
loney,  to  relieve  distress.  Gifts  of  new  robes  or  garments  were  sent 
away  for  sale,  or  if  they  were  of  fine  quality,  and  he  absolutely 
wanted  new  ones,  exchanged  for  those  of  coarser  material,  and  the 
difference  laid  out  in  charitj'. 

"  Un  jour,  im  pauvre  arr^te  M.  yianney  au  moment  ou  il  sortoit  do  la 
Prorhknct\  Ce  puuvre  avait  les  pieds  a  vif  ct  tout  ensauglantes.  Le  bon 
Cure  ote  ses  sotiliers  ct  ses  has,  les  lui  donne,  et  regagn©  son  presbytere 
eomme  il  peut,  ayant  solb  de  se  baissor,  afin  do  dissimolor  sous  les  plis  de 
BB  soutane  trainauttj  scs  pieds  et  bcs  jambes  nus." 

The  same  might  be  said  of  his  humility. 

"  •  J'ai  refill  deux  lettres  par  lo  meme  comricr,'  disait-il  un  jour :  *  dans 
Tune  on  prctendait  quo  j*etaia  un  grand  saint,  dans  Taatre  quo  j'etais  un 
Lypocrito  ct  un  charlatan.  ...  La  premiere  no  m'ajoutait  ricu;  la  seconde 
ue  m'Otait  rien.  On  est  cc  qu'on  est  devant  Diou ;  et  puis  pds  phis ! ' 
tine  autre  fois  il  disait,  *  Le  bon  Dieu  m'a  choisi  pour  etre  rinstrument  des 
graces  qu'il  fint  aux  pecheurs,  parce  que  je  suis  le  plus  ignorant  et  le  plus 
miserable  des  bommes.  S'U  y  avait  eu  dans  lo  diotuee  un  jjretre  plus 
misf ruble  quo  moi,  Dieu  Tanrait  pris  do  preferenco.'  " 

*' Mgr.  I)evie  s'oablia  un  jour  jusqu'a  I'appclcr:  *Moii  eaint  Ctir6 !  * 
Ce  fat  un  vrai  dCscspoir :  '  Que  jc  suia  malhearoux/  s'6criait-il,  '  il  ii'y  a 
paa  jusqu'a  Monsoigneur  qui  ne  se  trompe  sur  moi  T  '* 

**  On  Ta  \Ti  plus  d'une  fois,  lea  jours  de  dimancho,  quitter  precipitamment 
ea  staUe,  se  rtfugier  dans  la  sacristie  et  en  fermer  la  porte,  parce  quo  le 
pr^dioateur  disait  quelques  mots  a  sa  louange," 

**  Helftfi  !  on  ne  con<;oit  pas  comment  et  de  quoi  une  si  petite  creature  que 
nous  pent  B'enorgueiiHr.  Le  (bablo  apparut  un  jour  a  saint  Itlacnire,  anno 
d'un  fouet  comme  pour  lo  battro,  et  il  lui  dit :  *  Tout  ce  que  tu  fais,  jo  lo 
fais  :  tu  jeunes,  moi  je  ne  manjife  jamais  ;  tu  veillesj  moi  je  ne  dors  jamais. 
11  n*y  a  qu'une  chose  que  tu  fais  et  quo  je  ne  puis  faire.' — *  Eh  !  quoi  done  ?' 
— *  M'sroinuEa  I  *  repondit  lo  diablo,  et  il  disparut." 

The  portrait  would  not  be  complete  without  some  notice  of  bis 
entire  renunciation  of  all  possessions  and  love  of  poverty.  It  had 
been  brought  about  by  Providence,  that  all  his  life  through,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  years  he  passed  under  his  futher*8  roof,  he  had 
lived  upon  alms»  At  Ecully,  at  Noes,  at  Ars,  he  bad  found  persons 
who  counted  it  pleasure  to  sustain  him. 

'•  L©  foyer  de  sa  cuisine  n'a  jamais  vu  do  feu,  De  toutea  les  pieces 
qpi  oomposoient  le  presbytere,  sa  cbambre  a  coucher  seulo  utait  logeable. 
Les  pauvres  meubles  qui  la  garaissaitut  ne  lai  appartenaient  pas:  ils 
avaieiit  tous  etc  vendus  et  rachet^'s  plusiours  fois.  II  n'y  avait  pas  de 
roligieux  ayant  fait  vccu  de  pauvi^eto  dont  la  cellule  fut  plus  modeste. 
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Dans  cette  petite  piece  laide,  noire,  enfumee,  eclairce  par  deux  fenotres  sans 
rideaux,  tout  avait  et  tout  a  conserve  jusqu'aujourd'hui  un  air  de  vetnste 
et  de  delabrement.  De  naives  peintures  sur  verre,  les  images  de  Notre- 
Seigneur,  de  la  tres-sainte  Yierge  et  de  quelques  saints  bien-aimes,  le  portrait 
des  uveques  de  Belley  decorent  (;d  et  la  les  murailles,  revetues  d'un  vieux 
papier  en  loques  qui  acbeve  de  disputer  ses  restcs  de  couleur  a  la  fmnee. 
En  face  de  la  porte,  se  voit  unc  scrie  de  rayons  charges  de  vieux  livres  ;  a 
Tangle  oppose,  une  antique  armoire  dont  les  tiroirs,  souvent  remplis  et 
vides,  contenaient  sa  provision  de  croix  et  de  medailles ;  au  milien,  une 
petite  table  en  bois  de  chene." 

Even  independent  of  mortifications,  properly  so  called,  his  suffer- 
ings and  liis  endurance  were  wonderful. 

**  M.  Vianney  a  raconte  lui-memc  que,  pendant  un  hiver  rigoureux,  ses 
deux  pieds  geler^nt :  *  Quand  je  quitte  le  confessional,'  ajoutait-il,  *  il  faut 
que  je  cberche  mes  jambes  et  que  je  les  toucbe  pour  savoir  que  j'en  ai. 
Je  ne  peux  pas  me  soutenir ;  je  sors  de  I'eglise  en  m'appuyant  centre  les 
bancs  et  les  chaises.  .  .  .  Bah !  au  ciel  nous  scrons  bien  dcdommages  :  nous 
ne  penserons  plus  a  tout  Qa.' 

*'Nous  avons  vu  nous-meme  M.  Vianney  gai,  en  train,  parlant  avec  son 
amabilite  ordinaire  et  ne  trahissnnt  par  aucun  signe  les  atroces  douleurs 
qu'il  ressentait  jusqu'au  moment  oii,  vaincu  par  le  mal,  il  s'affaissait  tout 
a  coup  sur  une  chaise.  A  nos  questions  emucs  il  se  contentait  de  repondre 
avec  un  doux  sourire  :  *  Oui,  je  soufire  un  peu.' 

"Le  saint  homme  se  dcpensait  sans  mesure.  Lorsqu'apres  une  joumee 
ecrasante  on  venait  lui  dire  qu'il  y  avait  un  infirmo  qui  desirait  lui  parlcr,  il 
allait  le  visiter  a  domicile.  Nous  I'avons  vu,  plio  en  deux,  n'en  pouvant 
plus,  s'arretant  a  chaque  pas,  so  trainer  jusqu'aux  extremites  du  village 
pour  remplir  cet  heroique  ministere." 

**  M.  \ianney  a  souvent  declare  qu'il  no  dormait  pas  deux  heuros,  et 
qu'une  heuro  de  bon  sommeil  aurait  suifi  pour  le  faire  galoper.  On  ne 
saurait  dire  le  supplice  qu'il  eudurait  en  ete,  lorsque,  accable  par  la  chaleur, 
epuise  par  Texercice  continuel  de  la  parole,  il  etendait  sur  son  lit  son  pauvre 
corps  haletant.  II  nous  a  avoue  qu'alors  il  souffrait  comme  un  maUieureux ;  il 
ne  faisait  que  tousscr.  II  etait  baigne  de  sueur ;  il  se  contractait  et  se 
repliait  sur  lui-memc,  chcrchant  une  bonne  place  et  n'en  trouvant  point :  il 
se  levait  jusqu'a  quatre  ou  cinq  fois  par  heuro  :  il  etait  si  faible  et  si  abatta 
qu'il  ne  pouvait  so  teuir  debout.  II  lui  est  arrive  de  tomber  plusieurs  fois 
en  allant  de  sa  chambre  a  I'eglise.  Cct  etat  de  prostration  ne  I'arretait 
jamais,  et  il  finissait  par  en  triompher. 

"  II  y  avait  dans  la  constitution  du  Cure  d'Ars  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  nerveux 
ct  d'elastique,  qui  ne  flCchissait  un  instant  que  pour  se  redresser  ensuite. 
II  n'ctait  jamais  plus  pres  de  retrouver  sa  vigueur,  qu'a  I'heure  oil  on  le 
voyait  le  plus  afl'aisse.  La  foule,  la  chaleur,  I'encombrement,  la  longueur 
des  seances  au  saint  tribunal,  tout  ce  qui  aurait  du  aneantir  ses  forces  les 
lui  rendait.  A  mesure  que  les  necessitcs  du  pelcrinage  I'exigeaient,  on  le 
voyait  se  multiplier  et  devcnir  superieur  a  lui-mime.  Quand  il  avait  besoin 
d'une  augmentation  de  forces,  Dieu  les  lui  donnait ;  il  le  relevait  sensible- 
mcnt  au  milieu  do  la  cohue  qui  aurait  du  I'ecraser." 

*'  Dans  le  temps  qu'il  etait  accable  d'epreuves  et  de  contradictions,  il  fut  sur 
Ic  point  d'adresser  a  son  fiveque  une  lettre  qui  I'aurait  dccharg^  d'une  partie 
do  ses  ennuis  ct  en  aurait  prevenu  le  retour.  La  lettre  6tait  ecrit ;  quand 
on  la  lui  presenta  a  signer,  il  la  dechira,  disant :  '  C'est  aujourd'hui  vendredi, 
le  jour  ou  Notre- Seigneur  a  port6  sa  croix :  il  faut  que  jo  porto  la  mienne. 
Aujourd'hui,  le  caHcc  des  humiliations  est  moins  amer,'  " 
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X.  Our  readers  will  be  desirous  to  know  sometliing  of  the  end  of 
tho  good  Cure's  life  and  work. 

Tbe  date  is  1859.     For  some  time  bo  had  been  getting  feebler  and, 
feebler.     The  slender  thread  of  voice  left  bim»  requii'ed  an  attentive 
to  distinguish  it.     All  his  energy-  of  life  and  thought  seemed  con^ 

itrated  in  his  eyes,  which  sparkled  like  stars,  and  as  his  biographer 
rather  strangely  says,  '*  ressomhhiicnt  aux  soupiraux  ardents  d*une 
^rae  do  feu."  The  great  heat  of  the  month  of  July  had  cruelly  tried 
him,  and  had  brought  on  many  fainting  fits.  It  was  hardly  possible 
to  oilier  the  ehurch  at  Ars,  heated  day  and  night  by  a  elosely  packed 
crowd,  without  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  Those  who  waited  their  turn 
for  confession  were  obliged  often  to  go  out  of  the  furnace,  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air.  But  he  never  left  his  **post  of  suffering  and  glury ;" 
never  dreamt  of  shortening  those  fatal  seances,  lasting  from  one  to  \ 
eleven  a.m.,  and  one  to  eight  i\m.  All  that  time  ho  breathed  a 
vitiated,  heated,  mcphitic  air,  noxious  to  life. 

**  Kien  ne  faisait  eucoro  pressentir  sa  Jin,  tant  on  ctait  habitue  a  oroiro  au 
miraclo  de  Ba  conservation,  tant  il  avait  eu  soiu  lui-memo  de  dissimulor 
jusqii'au  dernier  instaut  les  d6faillaiices  de  la  nature!  On  avait  ru  seule- 
laent  qu'en  se  levant  au  miliuu  dc  la  unit  poui"  retourncr  aupres  de  sea 
chers  pct-heurs,  il  utait  tombo  phisienrs  foit*  de  faiblesse  dans  sa  cbambre 
et  le  long  do  son  eKcalier.  Et  quaiid  on  avait  remarquo  que  cette  toux 
aigue,  dont  il  sonflVuit  dcpuis  viiigt-cinq  ans,  Ctait  plus  continuelle  ct  plus 
dwchiranto,  il  8*utait  cont«nte  do  repondre  en  souriant :  '  C'e^t  ennutpax ! 
rn  mt  pnnd  tnttt  tut  in  temju-i .' '  " 

On  Friday,  July  29,  he  went  through  the  ordinary  circle  of  his 
dutics^hi.^  *'cattjclHsnie,**  his  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  at  the 
confessional — and  had  ended  the  hard  dny  with  prayer.  AV^hen  he 
got  home,  he  was  more  broken  down  aud  more  worn  than  usuaL 
He  sank  down  in  a  chair,  saying  *'  Jc  n'en  peux  plus !  "  "What 
passed  during  the  night  was  known  to  none  ;  but  at  one  in  the 
mornings  when  ho  tried  to  get  up  to  go  to  the  church,  he  was  pro- 
ventcil  by  excessive  weakness,  lie  called^  and  his  call  was  answered. 
"  A^ous  etes  fatigut',  monsieur  le  Cui-ey"  **  Qui,  je  crois  quo  ceat 
ma  pauvrejin.^* 

Tbe  whole  parish,  and  the  assembled  multitude,  were  in  consterna- 
tion when  he  was  missed.  Pmyers  and  vows  were  put  up  for  him  ; 
but  every  hour  made  it  more  plain  that  God  was  about  to  call  His 
servant  to  Himself. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  Tuesday,  he  asked  for  the  last 
sacraments.  Many  priests,  come  from  far,  witnessed  the  mournful 
ceremony.  The  whole  parish  took  part  in  it,  A  friend  at  this 
moment  besought  him  earne^^tly  to  pray  to  our  Lord  for  his  recovery. 
He  fixed  on  him  a  keen  earnest  look,  and  without  saying  anything, 
made  a  sign  in  the  negative.  vSilent  tears  rolled  dowii  his  cheeks, 
as  the  bell  announced  **the  last  visit  of  the  Master  whom  he  had  so 
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long  adored."  Some  hours  afterwards  they  flowed  again,  for  the 
last  time,  and  for  joy ;  falling  this  time  on  the  pastoral  cross  of  his 
bishop,  who,  having  been  advertised  of  his  urgent  state,  had  arriyed 
in  haste,  and  had  broken  through  the  crowd  which  knelt  outside. 
It  was  none  too  soon  for  the  parting  interview.  At  two  in  the 
morning  of  the  'same  night,  Jean  Baptiste  Marie  Vianney  fell 
asleep  in  the  Lord.  His  friend  and  biographer,  M.  Monnin,  and 
his  fellow-labourer  and  successor,  the  Abbe  Toccanier,  supported  him 
in  their  arms. 

The  sensation  at  Ars,  in  the  neighbourhood,  throughout  France^ 
we  may  leave  it  to  our  reader's  imagination  to  describe.  On  the 
Saturday  following,  the  funeral  took  place.  Although  the  day 
prevented  many  from  attending,  there  were  more  than  three  himdr^ 
priests  present,  from  near  and  far.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese 
preached  on  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant :  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'*  The  audience  was  of  necessity  confined  to  the 
clergy,  the  authorities,  and  the  family  of  the  deceased.  It  needed  a 
bri^ido  of  gendarmerie  to  keep  the  ground  from  the  immense  crowd 
without.  The  good  Cure  was  laid  in  the  chapel  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  close  to  the  confessional  where,  as  his  biographer  words  it, 
— and  surely  none  of  our  readers  will  dispute  the  justice  of  the 
terms, — he  had  "  consummated  his  martyrdom." 

XL  Two  things  remain  for  us ;  the  first  is,  to  describe  in  a  few 
lines  the  present  state  of  Ars. 

Those  who  would  visit  this  now  celebrated  place,  will  naturally 
take  as  their  point  of  departure  the  Villefranche  Station.  Passing 
first  a  succession  of  wooded  lanes,  then  some  high  open  country,  they 
will  descend  abruptly  on  the  village,  with  its  picturesque  old  church, 
and,  rising  behind  it,  the  handsome  modern  "  Sanctuaire  de  S.  Philo- 
m^ne,"  erected  by  the  Empress  and  the  bishops :  the  whole  group 
quite  filling  the  little  hollow  in  the  hills.  The  village  itself  is  one 
succession  of  hotels,  but  altogether  picturesque,  and  embosomed  in 
vines.  The  old  church,  so  full  of  interest,  is  approached  through  the 
little  court,  often  mentioned  in  the  memoir.  Beggars  stiU  throng 
the  door,  as  in  days  past.  As  we  enter,  the  grave  of  the  Cur^  is  seen 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  At  the  side  are  the  little  chapels,  which 
he  built  to  mark  the  various  crises  of  his  life.  That  of  S.  Philomene 
is  almost  filled  with  articles  left  by  lame  persons  who  have  been  there 
on  pilgrimage.  Pilgrims  are  still  passing  in  and  out ;  and  a  mis- 
sionary is  standing  addressing  them  on  the  character  of  Christ  as 
a  loving  Saviour, — a  continuation  of  the  form,  and  the  spirit,  of  the 
**  Catechismes  "  of  the  good  Cure. 

But  the  great  sight,  the  Presbjrt^re,  yet  remains ;  and  a  sister  of 
charity  wiU  shew  it  xis.  The  Cure's  apartment  is  railed  off*,  because 
the  pilgrims  would  else  have  carried  everything  away:  they  have. 
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OS  it  is,  almost  undermiiied  iho  old  stone  walls,  by  picking  out  pieces ' 
for  relics.  But  tlie  room  can  bo  very  well  seen,  remaining  as  above 
described,  witb  its  poor  furniture,  and  scanty  books  and  pictures. 
So  may  the  still  poorer  room  down-stairs,  where  he  lay  when  hi.s 
people  ptissed  by  to  se©  him  in  his  last  sleep ;  Rnd  the  little  court, 
ahadod  by  old  elder  trees,  in  which  he  used  to  give  his  incessant 
charities.  Close  by,  is  the  humble  cottage  of  Catharine  Lassagne, 
and  Catharine  herself- — ^a  quiet  gentle  old  woman,  seeming  to  live 
upon  the  gleanings  and  the  teachings  of  the  past.  She  will  sit  on 
a  low  stool  at  your  feet,  and  talk  in  a  touching  way  of  **  her  dctu* 
Cure."  Kot  long  since,  when  asked  about  the  crowds  who  flocked  to 
him,  she  said,  "  I  have  always  heard  that  when  the  Saviour  was  on 
earth,  He  was  so  sweet  and  loving,  that  people  all  liked  to  be  near 
Him ;  and  I  suppose  that  now,  when  men  are  sweet  and  loving,  and 
80  a  little  like  the  dear  Saviour,  people  like  to  be  near  them  too,'* 
If  you  linger  about  the  village,  many  more  may  be  found,  who 
will  talk  of  him  who  is  gone.  You  will  hear  "  Commc  il  ^tait  gai, 
toujours  gai,"  and  other  pleasant  reminiscences.  It  is  a  strange  spot 
— brooded  over  by  the  memory  of  the  past^soeming  as  if  cut  out 
of  the  world.  No  wonder,  that  members  of  the  Roman  communion 
find  there  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  prayer ;  no  wonder,  that  Ars 
is  a  favourite  place  for  those  religious  "  retreats/'  which  fonn  a  re- 
cognised part  of  their  spiritual  life. 

XIL  Our  comment  on  the  life  of  the  Cur^  d'Ars  will  already 
have  been  anticipated  by  our  readers.  As  a  prefatory  step,  we  may 
at  once  deal  with  the  supernatural  element  of  the  biography.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  cures,  and  prodigies,  and  unearthly 
apparitions,  formed  the  vehicle  and  investiture  through  and  in  which 
the  devoted  piety  of  the  good  Cur^  found  its  congenial  action, — and 
the  faith  of  his  pilgrims  its  appropriate  exercise.  We  do  not  conceive 
ourselves  bound  to  pronounce  on  the  question,  whether  any  of  these 
were  or  were  not  objective  facts.  When  M.  Mesmer  was  working- ' 
his  wonders  of  animal  magnetism  in  Paris,  he  somehow  discovered 
that  his  own  agency  was  not  required  to  produce  the  mesmeric  state, 
but  that  it  came  on  after  a  certain  time  spent  in  the  fixed  contem- 
plation of  a  brass  rod,  or  of  a  cork  suspended  by  a  thread.  The 
analogical  inference  is  highly  instructive.  Given  a  centre  of  pil- 
grimage and  of  credence,  imd  then,  whether  it  be  a  spot  where  an 
apparition  was  not  scrn,  or  a  church  where  a  holy  man  is  dispensing 
bis  coimsels, -^whether  it  be  LaSalette  or  Ars,— the  same  consequences 
will  follow.  At  Taunton,  some  years  ago,  an  v^g  was  found  in  a 
hen's  nest,  with  an  inscription  clearly  legible  in  raised  letters, 
'•Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  The  finder 
was  thunderstruck;  the  town  was  in  a  panic.  At  last,  on  trial,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  very  simple  chemical  application  would  produce 
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the  effect:  the  hoax  was  confessed,  and  the  panic  subsided.  Had 
this  happened  in  Catholic  France,  who  can  tell  the  consequences  P 
The  chemist  would  have  exhibited  his  experiment  in  vain ;  in  vain 
would  the  perpetrator  of  the  trick  have  avowed  himself:  pilgrimages, 
cures,  conversions,  decrees  of  bishops,  would  have  followed :  the 
sacred  nest,  the  sacred  hen,  would  have  been  gorgeously  enshrined ; 
and  the  world's  history  would  have  witnessed  another  and  more 
illustrious  "  orditur  ah  ovo.'* 

The  moral  of  Salette,  the  moral  of  Ars,  the  moral  of  Taunton,  as 
regards  these  modem  miracles,  is  very  simple,  and  it  is  this.  We  may 
absolutely  eliminate  th^e  adventitious  occurrences  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  kind  now  required.  They  prove  nothing  but  that 
which  they  have  always  proved,  that  human  credence  has  immense 
power,  both  spiritual  and  physical,  over  its  subjects ;  and  that  the 
credence  of  ordinary  men  is  independent  of  the  laws  of  evidence. 

Then  of  course  comes  in  an  important  question  as  to  simplicity  and 
earnestness.  If  we  perceive  these  so-called  miracles  to  be  explicable 
on  natural  grounds,  did  those  whom  we  are  estimating  perceive 
the  same  ?  If  they  did,  they  were  hypocrites.  If  they  did  not, 
whatever  one  may  think  of  their  discernment,  we  have  no  right  to 
call  their  piety  in  question.  In  some  cases  we  may  be  compelled  to 
put  men  in  the  former  class.  Miracles  worked  by  trick  have  been 
detected ;  and  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  those  who 
worked  them.  Miracles  known  to  depend  on  the  imagination  of  their 
subjects  have  been  solemnly  upheld  by  men  of  rank  and  position,  and 
an  epithet  for  their  upholders  is  not  far  to  seek.  But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  acquitting  the  Cur^  d'Ars  on  both  these  counts.  His 
was  the  faith  of  a  child.  The  La  Salette  matter  sufficiently  shews 
both  this,  and  aLso  his  honesty  of  mind.  Nor  is  his  wonderful  insight 
into  character  to  be  quoted  on  the  other  side.  This  insight,  when, 
as  in  his  case,  intuitive,  is  not  a  gift  necessarily  indicating  a  mind  of 
a  high  order.  It  is  found  in  beings  guided  by  instinct  alone  ;  and 
may,  in  men,  co-exist  with  the  almost  total  abeyance  of  the  delibe- 
rative judgment. 

While,  then,  we  disregard  any  reputation  which  may  attach  to  the 
Curb's  memory  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  we  protest  equally  against 
his  implication  in  the  system,  which  asserts  and  requires  them,  being 
quoted  as  a  foil  to  the  brightness  of  his  Christian  example.  In  our 
coimtry  and  Churches,  there  is  ever  a  double  tendency  to  estimate 
wrongly  such  instances  of  Roman  Catholic  piety.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  supposed,  that  equal  self-devotion  and  love  for  Christ's  sake 
cannot  be  shewn  without  all  this  meretricious  setting,  and  so  the 
unstable  are  drawn  into  the  system  which  sanctions  it,  or,  which  is 
many  degrees  worse,  are  persuaded,  without  joining  that  system,  to 
set  up  a  ridiculous  and  discreditable  mockery  of  it ;  while,  on  the 
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otlier  hand,  men  absolutely  refuse  to  recognize  the  grace  of  God  and 
conformity  to  Christ,  where  these  qualities  are  found  in  combination 
with  corruptions  of  the  faith.  These  two  errors,  we  hardly  need  say, 
propagate  and  rc-aet  upon  each  other.  Aping*  of  Homaiiisni  is  a 
re-action  from  Puintan  intolerance ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  the  natural 
outgruwth,  by  antagonism,  of  the  former. 

The  view  which  wc  have  been  striving  to  take  in  these  articles 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  true  and  only  profitable  view  of  characters  like 
that  of  the  Cur^  d'Ars :  that,  while  we  stand  nmiiG  from,  and  decline 
to  approve  or  to  condemn  as  a  part  of  himself,  the  accidents  of  his 
system,  we  claim  for  Christendom,  wo  claim  for  the  Church  of 
England  and  for  all  other  Churches,  the  noble  example  of  such  piety, 
such  charity,  such  self-devotion  to  C^hrist  and  the  souls  of  men. 

And,  God  knows,  we  of  this  Church  cannot  aflford  to  cast  aside 
any  such  teaching  or  pattern.  The  unhappy  controversy  now  raging 
among  us  threatens  to  reduce  us  to  the  very  lowest  level,  with  regard 
to  a  conscientious  sense  of  our  ministerial,  and  even  our  oidinary 
morid  duties.  Justice,  and  mercy,  and  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
Chnstian  law,  are  by  the  leaders  of  the  present  movement  openly  and 
impudently  set  at  nought ;  and  where  most  stir  is  made  about  vest- 
ments and  ceremonies,  and  the  mere  machineiy  of  good,  the  real 
work  of  parishes  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  most  signally  neglected.  Wo 
seek  in  vain  among  the  leading  Churchmen  of  the  day  for  any  power 
of  counsel,  or  ability  to  deal  with  the  minds  and  faiths  of  indidduals. 
Their  sermons  arc  for  the  most  part  mere  gloriti cations  of  Church 
ortlinances,  or  strong  dogmatic  assertions,  and  not  seldom  abound  with 
unscholarlikc  perversions  or  disingenuous  applications  of  Scripture 
to  suit  party  purposes. 

The  retired,  laborious,  "  parish- absorbed  "  clergyman  is  become 
rare  indeed.  Owing  to  the  universal  dissemination  of  secular  news, 
every  parish-priest  is  a  politician  ;  and  by  the  baneful  agency  of  the 
paHy  Church  journals,  every  clerical  spirit  has  become  biassed  and 
embittered.  l^Vlien  will  the  Church  of  England,  after  her  kind, 
produce  a  pastor  like  the  Cui-e  d'Ars  ? 

Meantime,  there  is  strong  consolation  for  every  Christian  mind,  in 
contemplating  such  a  character  and  such  a  course.  If  the  good 
Apostle  of  old,  when  he  saw  the  grace  ol'  God  breaking  throiigli  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  ancient  precedent,  could  rejoice,  we  may  at  least 
hope  for  our  readers,  what  we  earnestly  desire  for  ourselves,  that  in 
spite  of  the  cold  insulation  and  secidarity  of  our  temperament,  and  in 
spite  of  all  that  revolts  us  in  the  system  of  which  the  Q\it<k  formed 
part,  we  may  feel  in  our  hearts  some  of  the  glow  of  primitive  apostolic 
charity,  as  we  lay  down  these  pages  with  the  prayer,  '•  Sit  anima 
nostra  cum  iilo" 
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THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIMER. 

(SECOND  PAPER.) 


77ie  Puhlie  School  fjntin  Primer.    Edited  with  the  sanction  of  the  Head 
Masters  of  the  I^iblic  Schools  included  in  Her  M ajesty^i  CommiaaioD. 

TN  our  last  'No,  but  one,  some  serious  errors  were  pointed  out 
-*-  whicli  vitiate  the  system,  in  some  respects  excellent,  of  the 
Public  School  Latin  Primer.  In  the  present,  some  instances  will 
be  given  in  which  its  decision  upon  controverted  questions,  or  its 
account  of  difficult  idioms,  is  below  the  level  of  the  best  English 
scholarship :  or  in  which  it  fails,  from  want  of  method  or  through 
omission  of  obvious  matter,  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners. 

There  is  hardly  room  for  doubt,  that  its  authors  made  a  grand 
mistake,  by  no  means  the  only  one,  in  their  plan  of  operations. 
Philosophy  ought  to  have  come  first :  practice  should  have  followed 
afterwards.  There  are  various  reasons  why  their  grammatical  system 
should  have  been  first  fully  exhibited  and  copiously  exemplified  in 
a  larger  Grammar  for  the  use  of  upper  forms  in  Public  Schools.  A 
longer  treatise  is  more  easily  composed :  ideas  are  enlarged,  or 
amended,  or  reformed,  by  being  drawn  out  to  their  fullest  extent,  or 
by  being  placed  in  juxta- position  with  a  complete  array  of  facts  :  an 
introductory  work  for  the  use  of  beginners  is  compiled  with  more 
advantage  when  the  treatise  to  which  it  is  introductory  is  in  ita  entire- 
ness  actually  before  the  compiler  ;  and  teachers  would  know  better 
what  to  drive  at,  if  they  had  possessed  the  whole  work  of  which  their 
manual  for  early  teaching  is  the  compendium.  It  was  indeed  reported 
that  the  draft  of  a  larger  granmiar  was  sent  about  with  a  draft  of  the 
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Primer  for  private  criticism.  And  there  are  indications  and  refor- 
ences  in  the  Primer  itself,  which  lead  us  to  imagine  that  in  course 
of  time  such  a  grammar  must  he  iit  length  published. 


V.  Construction  op  Compound  Sentences. 

li'rom  the  theory  of  simple  sentences  we  proceed  to  compound. 
And  wo  do  so  the  more  readily,  because  not  only  the  stress  of  tliffi- 
culty  in  translating  lies  in  the  construction  of  compound  sentences, 
but  because  some  of  the  chief  progress  made  by  grammatical  science 
in  late  ycays  consists  in  a  deeper  knowledge  of  their  fabric.  lu  esti- 
mating this  difficulty,  men  of  education  who  have  had  no  actual 
experience  of  early  teaching  beyond  occasional  trial  should  be  careful 
to  distinguish  between  things  which  are  sclf-eyident,  and  those  which 
seem  abtruse  to  the  opening  minds  of  the  young.  The  troubles  of  these 
even  to  an  experienced  teacher  often  appear  strange  and  inconceivable. 
A  boy  is  frequently  taught  this  and  that  particular,  the  employment 
of  Genitives,  Datives,  Accusatives,  and  Ablatives,  and  yet  in  ordinary 
translation  seems  to  mtdce  no  real  advance.  It  has  been  a  common 
fault  in  exercise-books  to  occupy  much  si)ace  with  special  niceties,  such 
as  rare  uses  of  the  Genitive  or  Dative,  but  to  neglect  the  ordinary 
framework  which  boys  find  more  or  less  in  all  conii:)ound  sentences. 
The  body  is  sacrificed  to  the  limbs :  central  priuciple  is  neglected  for 
details  :  what  would  be  always  useful  is  left  to  take  its  chance,  whilst 
what  is  found  only  here  and  there  is  laboriously  inculcated,  Thia 
for  example  is  the  chief  fault  in  that  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose 
Composition  which  the  late  Mr.  Kcrchever  Arnold  drew  up  with 
remarkable  ingenuity  and  success.  Not  so  much  that  it  teaches  upon 
too  tcclmical  a  plan,  being  in  fact  a  *'  Colenso  "  for  Latin  Prose, 
without  any  miscellaneous  examples  for  an  invaluable  cxerciso  of 
nam.  Nor  again  that  it  is  an  intricate  netwoik  of  rules  and  cautions^ 
BO  that  at  best  the  use  of  it  becomes  only  translating  simple  sentenoeft 
in  chains.  Hut  its  failure  in  producing  a  good  Latin  stylo  arises 
mainly  from  its  ignoring  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  the  flow, 
and  the  change,  and  the  order,  and  the  joints,  of  continued  and  varied 
discourse. 

Suppose  a  little  boy,  who  has  just  passed  through  simple 
sentences,  and  has  therefore  come  to  understand,  or  to  employ  for 
himself  in  easy  examples.  Cases,  Moods  and  Tenses,  Adjectives,  and 
Adverbs.  Ilaving  done  this,  he  naturally  grapples  next  with 
eentences  that  instead  of  having  only  one  clause  are  composed  of 
two,  three,  or  more.  In  the  old  Yalpy^s  Delectus,  he  would  be  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  Part.  He  is  now  in  need  of  some  help 
from  his  grammar  in  understanding,  how  several  clauses  are  fastened 
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together,  how  he  should  in  a  business  way  unravel  first  one  and  then 
another,  with  what  ellipsis  one  word  or  more  may  do  service  in  both, 
and  what  are  the  chief  kinds  of  clauses  in  their  characteristic  forms 
of  expression.  Doubtless  it  will  take  him  a  long  time  to  master  all 
that  is  included  in  this  stage  of  progress.  But  good  and  orderly 
exemplification,  grounded  upon  sound  and  clear  and  elementary 
theory,  will  before  long  carry  him  through  it.  And  in  thus  achiev- 
ing it,  he  not  only  will  read  so  much  Latin  and  Greek,  and  gain  the 
increased  readiness  which  any  ordinary  experience  must  supply,  but 
he  will  also  have  a  store  of  applied  principle  which  will  waft  him 
amidst  other  rocks,  against  which  a  boy  trained  upon  another  system 
will  be  sure  to  strike. 

It  is  now  time  to  see  what  help  such  a  boy  would  receive  from  the 

Primer.     Beyond  the  two  Chapters,  Be  Particulis  Nonnullis,*  and 

Compendium  Regularum  de  SuhjunctivOj  f  he  would  gain  none    from 

;the  Syntaxis  MemoHalis,     The  first  of  these  chapters  contains  two 

rules,  the  former  being  neatly  remodelled  from  the  useful  old  rule : 

"  Multae  conjunctiones  similia  similibus  amiectmit :" 

and  the  latter  being  devoted  to  the  use  of  Ne,  nediim,  and  some  others, 
chiefly  in  simple  sentences.  The  latter  chapter  indeed  is  taken  up  with 
the  employment  of  the  Subjunctive  or  Indicative  after  Pronouns  and 
Particles, {  and  no  mention  at  all  is  made  in  it  of  Clauses.  §  They  are 
no  more  treated  than  if  the  knowledge  of  them  were  instinctive,  or 
even  innate.  Turning  on  however  to  the  "  Xotcs  on  Syntax,"  we  find 
Subordinate  Clauses  treated  under  the  well  known  threefold  divi- 
sion. The  passage,  which  takes  up  three  pages  in  the  Primer,  is 
too  long  for  quotation,  so  that  I  must  select  out  of  it  the  parts  which 
seem  to  deserve  special  notice,  without  its  being  here  exhibited  at 
length. 

It  appears  to  be  grounded  upon  the  second  part  of  the  Syntax  in 
Dr.  Kennedy's  Grammar,  where  the  author  with  much  ingenuity, 
notwithstanding  occasional  crudeness,  has  adapted  a  portion  of 
Becker's  system  to  the  peculiarities  of  Latin  Sentences.    Accordingly, 

•  P.  87.  t  P.  88. 

X  This  chapter  ia  not  free  from  the  charge  of  bad  principle  brought  by  Mr  Roby,  in 
tliat  it  represents  very  markedly  the  Moods  as  entirely  dependent  upon  "governing*' 
Pronouns  or  Conjunctions.  Some  license  may  be  allowed  to  grammatical  ezpreaaion : 
but  plainly  it  should  be  only  expression.  The  accounts  of  Quum  and  Ut  are  also  scanty 
and  poor. 

§  There  is  in  the  Primer  some  confusion  between  Clauses  and  Sentences.  **  Clatuula 
**  (daudere,  to  inclose) ^  a  Clause.  This  term  is  used  to  express  any  Subordinate  Sentence. 
"  Co-ordinate  Sentences  are  also  called  Clauses,  but  are  not  oQscussed  in  Elementary 
"  Grammar.  See  Enthesis*'  (p.  155).  It  must  be  elastic  principle,  which  rejects  Co-ordi- 
sate  "  Sentences,"  but  includes  "Enthesis"  and  "Suboblique"  Clauses,  beeides  other 
matters  not  less  abstruse. 
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Clauses  that  are  not  Principal,  are  treated  as  Substantival,  Adverbial, 
and  Adjectival*     Of  Substantival  Clauses  wo  hear  as  follows  :— 

**  I.  Every  simple  sentence  is  either  (1)  A  statement  (Enunciatio),  (2)  a 
Commiind  or  Reqnest  (Petitio),  or  (8)  a  Question  (Interrogatio).  Aa  (1) 
Psittacus  loquitur*  ihv  ptfrrol  s/nak^.  (2)  Loquere,  psittace,  speak^  punot, 
(3)  Loquitiirne  psittacuB  ?  does  the  parrot  f(p,'(tk  •  Wlien  any  of  these  is  a 
Pnncipal  Sentenco,  it  is  said  to  bo  Direct  (Recta  Oratio) ;  when  it  is  a 
dependent  SubRtantival  Clause,  it  is  Biiitl  to  bo  Oblique  (Obliqua  Oratio), 

»*  A  Bubstaiitival  Clause  h  one  which  amy  take  the  place  of  a  Substuntive 
(as  Suhject,  Object,  or  Apposite),  being  (1)  Oblique  Enunciation,  (2)  OWiqne 
Petition »  (3]  Oblique  Interrogation."— (P.  141.) 

Thoro  are  several  obvious  objections  to  the  doctrine  and  the 
wording  of  these  paragraphs.  First,  why  speak  of  IVincipal  Sf^u- 
ienei'8  ?  A  Sentence  is  a  sentence  and  a  clause  is  a  clause.  It  is 
inexact,  clumsy,  and  perplexing  to  confrmnd  them.  Next,  why  alter 
the  meaning  of  ''  Obliqua  Oratio  ?  "  I  turn  to  the  grammars  at  hand* 
and  I  find  that  Madvig,  Zunipt,  Donaldson,  Key,  lioby,  and  Smith,* 
one  ond  all  take  Obliqua  oratio  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  as  "re- 
ported speech/*  in  which  the  speaker  (or  writer)  adduces  not  his 
Qwa  expressions  or  thoughts,  but  those  of  others,  or  as  **  oblique 
narration,  when  the  dependent  sentence  contains  the  words  or  reasons 
of  others/'  But  in  the  Primer,  it  includes  not  only  (1)  "indirect 
'ipeech  "  and  "indirect  thought,"  but  (2)  every  indirect  command,  and 
(3)  all  indirect  questions.  That  the  extent  of  this  may  not  be  mia- 
iindcrstood  owing  to  any  ambiguity  in  these  tenns,  we  may  add,  that 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Primer,  the  following  sentences  would 
each  contain  Oratio  Obliqua : — 

**  Sol  efficit,  ut  omnia  floreant."- — ^Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  15. 

"  Quid  sit  fatxunim  eras,  fug6  queerere." — Hor.  Od.  i.  9, 18. 

So  that  according  to  Dr.  Kennedy's  Latin  Grammar  and  the  Primer, 
aU  Substantival  Clauses  are  included  uiider  Obliqua  Oratio.  Now 
this  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  usual  order  of  progress.  The 
meanings  of  words  advance  from  what  is  more  extensive,  vague, 
and  inexact,  to  closer  precision  and  fuller  expressiveness,  and  so  to 
less  inclusivencss  as  general  terms.  Following  this  order,  "  Oratio 
Obliqua  "  would  come  to  be  confined  to  a  narrower  field,  instead  of 
adding  to  its  ground  of  occupation.  With  more  terminal  accuracy, 
and  more  evident  clearness,  it  would  express  all  that  is  meant  by 
indirect  speech,  whilst  indirect  thought  would  be  called  "  Obliqua 
Conceptio,"  and  both  together  would  answer  to  Xoyo«,  whether  Trpo^opwcos 
in  the  one,  or  ivZiaBcro^  in  the  other. 

But  there  are  also  some  other  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  passage 

•  Mad%-ig,  fl  369,  403;  Zixmpt,  603;  Doualdaon,  pp.  242,'_35S,  405  j  Key,  f$  492, 
1201,  &c.:  Eoby,  \\  248,  &c.;  SmiUi,  {\  464,  &c.     _ ^^  _ 
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just  quoted.  Why  do  we  find  such  a  barbarous  expression  as  ''  oblique 
enunciation?"  As  a  subordinate  clause  it  corresponds  with  the 
statement  of  a  simple  sentence.  Wliy  not  then  say  "  indirect 
statement/*  or  else  " indirect  assertion ? ''  Again,  "oblique  peti- 
tion" is  singularly  awkward,  whether  we  look  for  precision  of 
meaning,  or  idiomatic  English. 

"  Oblique  Petition  is  formed  when  ut,  ne,  depend  on  Verbs  of  entreating , 
commanding  y  forbidding  J  allowing,  persimding,  caring,  endeavouring,  effecting, 
preventing,  &c. :  as,  ore  ut  venias  ;  cura  ut  valeas  ;  vide  ne  facias  ;  eniten- 
dum  est  ut  vincamus,  ne  vincamus,  &c.  Fieri  non  potest  ut  veniam,  I 
cannot  possiblg  come,  Ut  and  no  are  often  omitted ;  as,  Precor  reddas ; 
fac  venias  ;  cave  dicas ;  licet  abeas,  &c." — (P.  142.) 

So  that  the  following  usages  amongst  others  are  included  in  this 
class : — 

"  Elaborandum  est,  ut  nosmot  ipsi  nobis  mederi  possimus." — Cic.  Tusc. 
iii.  13. 

**  Impedior  doloro  animi,  ne  plura  dicam.'* 

"  Petition,"  therefore,  which  is  a  term  of  narrow  compass,  and 
woTild  not  even  cover  half  the  meanings  of  the  imperative,  is  mani- 
festly inappropriate.* 

But  there  is  also  another,  and  that  a  general  objection,  lying 
against  this  treatment  of  compoimd  sentences.  Though  taken  from 
Becker,  only  part  of  the  theory  introduced  by  him  and  improved  by 
Morell  and  other  English  grammarians,  is  found  in  the  Primer.  It 
is  well  known,  that  according  to  this  system,  Nouns  with  Pronouns, 
Verbs,  Adjectives,  and  Adverbs,  are  taken  to  be,  not  only  the  main 
parts  of  speech,  but  tj-pical  also  of  Phrases  and  Clauses,  which  are 
thus  Substantival  or  Nominal,  Verbal,  Adjectival,  and  AdverbiaL 
Each  is  therefore  considered  under  three  stages  of  development. 
There  may  be  a  Substantive,  or  a  Substantival  Phrase,  or  a  Sub- 
stantival Clause.  And  similarly, — to  omit  Verbs  here,— of  Adjectival 
Phrases  and  Clauses,  and  Adverbial  Phrases  and  Adverbial  Clauses. 
It  is  evident  that  not  only  this  constitutes  the  natural  process  of 
development,  but  that  the  theory  must  be  presented  entire,  in  order 
to  be  intelligible  and  persuasive.  But  in  the  Primer  we  hear  nothing 
at  all  of  Substantival,  or  Adjectival,  or  Adverbial  Phrases,  whilst  a 
young  boy  is  introduced  at  ouce  to  these  ideas  in  their  full-fledged 
growth  and  under  their  most  forbidding  aspect. 

"We  may  indeed  entertain  the  question  whether  even  in  English 
Grammar  this  ingenious  and  valuable  theory  is  not  too  much  in- 

♦  "  Indirect  Execution  " — /.  e.  of  an  action  commanded,  requested,  caused,  &c.  (Greek 
Syntax,  p.  97) — would  perhaps  be  as  suitable  an  expression  as  could  be  found.  At  all 
events,  "  Indirect  Ck)mmand"  -would  bo  bettor  in  every  way  than  "  Oblique  Petition." 
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Buied  upon  just  now,  or  rather  whether  it  is  not  taught  without 
being  suffioiently  guarded  in  practice.  If  there  is,  as  there  plainly 
is,  an  unquestionable  resemblance  between  the  Substantive,  Adjectire, 
iind  Adverb  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Clauses  answering  to  them  on 
the  other,  there  are  also  some  important  markf^  of  diiFerence.  Eor 
instance,  every  well-informed  man  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
frequent  use  of  the  expression  "  and  which  "  in  strange  combinations. 
For  example : — 

(1)  •*  The  bishop,  however,  would  seem  to  have  been  more  Fttccessful 

than  Mr. in  obtalniiig  Mr. '8  permission  for  the  pubhcation  of  his 

letter  to  Mr. ,  and  ttliklt,  if  wo  recollect  rightly,  when  IbrwaiJcd  to  U8 

for  perusal,  concluded  with  the  words  quoted  last  week,  *  I  recollect  much 
in  efl'eet  of  what  your  letter  states.'  *'  -^ 

(2)  '*Tlie  much-contested  Reform  Bill,  fntd  ivhkh  has  at  length  received 
the  lloyai  assent,  will  not  take  effect  titl  1869.** 

(B)  *'  In  Iceland,  an  island  about  as  large  as  Ireland,  aud  nhich  became 
first  known  through  some  Irish  monks  who  settled  there  in  the  eighth 
century." 

(4)  '•  The  old  poetry  which  flourished  in  Norway  in  the  eighth  century, 
mid  nhkh  was  cultivated  in  the  Skalds  in  the  ninth,  would  have  been  lost 
in  Norw^ay  itfielf  had  it  not  been  for  the  jealous  care  with  which  it  was 
presorved  by  the  emigrants  of  Iceland,"  f 

In  the  first  of  these.  **  and  which  "  is  evidently  a  mere  vulgarism, 
into  which  the  writer  has,  I  suppose,  slided  unconsciously : "  the  last 
is  correct,  though  the  second  "which"  is  superfluous.  The  "and" 
ought  t^  have  been  left  out  in  the  second  and  third,  because  rela- 
tives contain  an  implied  conjunction.  And  if  it  be  observed  that  in 
the  third  the  omission  of  the  "and"  would  cause  the  relative  to  refer 
to  Ireland,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sentence  ought  to  have 
been  constructed  differently,  so  as  to  exclude  all  such  ambigidty. 
Such  barbarisms, — for  thoy  are  nothing  else, — must  continue  to 
meet  us  constantly,  if  Relatival  Clauses  are  considered  to  be  notliing 
else  than  Adjectival,  and  if  Grammanans  think  they  have  taught  all 
that  is  necessary  about  them  when  this  similarity  has  been  pointed  out. 
But  there  is  yet  another  objection  to  the  prominency  of  this  theory 
in  a  Latin  Primer.  All  who  Icam  English  Grammar  are  to  somo 
extent  acquainted  with  the  sentences  whose  value  is  thus  appraised. 
There  is  no  construing,  or  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  Dictionar}%  or 
laborious  unravelling  of  the  skeins  of  sense.  In  Latin  on  the  con- 
trary, boys  want  some  road  to  carry  them  to  the  understanding,  not 
of   the   logical    or    grammatical  value,  but  of  the   mere  sense  of 

•  Editorial  note  in  a  Icsading  weekly  newspaper.  Compnre  Swi/t's  Directions  to  the 
OiMki  Works,  vol.  viii.  '*  If  you  livo  in  a  rich  family,  roasting  and  boiling  uro  below 
tlii  lUipaity  of  your  office,  and  tchkh  it  becomes  you  to  be  ignonnt  oV*  But  Buch 
ilifW  vere  formerly  very  rftr6  in  procli»e<l  writere. 

t  Max  MiiHer'a  Leciurefl  on  Languor,  p.  IDi.    Fint  Seriet. 
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passages.  Surely  a  theory  of  Substantival,  Adverbial,  and  AdjectiTal 
Clauses,  however  useful  afterwards,  can  only  bo  then  a  means  of 
learning  obscuritm  per  ohseurixts.  When  a  boy  has  reached  compound 
sentences,  is  there  no  other  means  of  helping  him,  or  is  grammar 
powerless  in  the  hour  of  sharpest  need  ? 

Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  learning  to  construe  is  in  some 
respects  analogous  to  learning  to  read.  In  the  latter,  a  boy  does  not 
begin  with  words,  but  he  feels  his  way  at  first  methodically  through 
single  letters.  And,  although  attempts  are  made  to  dispense  with  this 
plan  of  proceeding,  nevertheless  it  is  still  followed  in  the  main,  even 
if  occasional  modifications  are  introduced.  So  it  is  with  construing. 
If  a  boy  is  by  scholarship  to  learn  method  in  business,  he  must  work 
at  first  carefully  through  sentences  by  taking  the  single  words.  Now 
the  ^inks  which  fasten  the  several  members  of  a  sentence  together,  if 
properly  explained,  become  sign-posts,  where  the  road  looks  puzzling. 
Thus,  after  Madvig's  *  account,  we  get  Conjunctional  Clauses  intro- 
duced by  a  Conjunction,  Relatival  by  a  Relative,  Indirect  questions 
by  an  Interrogative,  and  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  for  Indirect 
assertion.  If  a  boy  is  perplexed,  he  can  put  his  finger  upon  the 
conjunction,  or  relative,  or  interrogative,  or  he  can  recollect  the 
"  that "  or  on  implied  in  an  Infinitive  Clause.  When  he  has  learnt 
to  pick  out  intricate  sentences  by  means  of  this  help,  which  he  will 
find  with  good  illustration  to  be  most  useful,  he  may  with  profit 
advance  to  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  various  clauses,  and 
will  then  derive  no  inconsiderable  advantage  from  doing  so.f 

VI.  Prosody. 

Before  entering  upon  the  Prosody  of  the  Primer,  it  will  bo  best 
to  consider  what  is  the  proper  place  of  verses  in  education.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  when  a  ver}'  long  time  was  spent  upon  verses, 
and  yet  a  large  proportion  of  boys  never  became  more  than  im- 
perfect versifiers,  whilst  good  Latin  Prose  was  rare,  people  should 
ask  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  expenditure  of  labour  and  time 
upon  an  accomplishment  of  no  obvious  use.  And  it  was  just  what 
happens  in  such  cases  when  some  persons  were  perhaps  stifi*  adhe- 
rents to  the  then  state  of  things,  and  others  wished  to  banish  verses 
altogether.  Dr.  Arnold  began  with  dislike,  and  ended  with  approba- 
tion of  them.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  versification  fail  to  con- 
vince its  upholders,  because,  like  Mr.  Mill  at  Edinburgh,  they  show 

•  Grammar,  $  326. 

t  I  have  attempted  to  apply  this  principle  in  my  own  Grammars,  and  I  have  often 
been  surprised  at  the  clearness  of  comprehension  in  regarding  intricate  sentences  which 
it  has  engendered  in  my  pupils. 
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either  an  imperfect  appreciation,  or  hardly  any  at  all,  of  the  grounds 
of  support.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  teaching  verses  arc  too  often 
overlooked.  It  is  the  be«t  expedient  for  refining  the  coarser  minds 
of  English  boys,  and  for  implanting  scholarly  taeto  at  an  early  age  ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  prevalent  dislike  arises  from  this  being  so 
thard  a  feat.  It  is  also  a  capital  exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  shonld  he 
rat  employed  when  boys  are  too  young  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
itin  Prose.  Thus  it  tends  to  foster  the  finer  powers  of  the  mind, 
{he  weakness  of  which  in  ordinary  Englishmen  has  been  hitely  indi- 
cated in  some  of  the  comparisons  at  the  French  Exhibition  of  our 
productions  of  art  with  thoao  of  other  countries.  This  being  so,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  at  Harrow  and  one  or  two  other  schools* 
the  universal  teaching  of  verses  to  all  the  boys  has  been  dropped. 
How  will  scholars  be  made  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  metre, 
-to  say  the  least  ?  And  if  it  be  rejoined,  as  in  one  instance  it  has  been 
^rged,  that  room  must  be  made  for  Natural  Science,  the  answer  is 
plain^  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  room  with  a  little 
management.  By  the  age  of  fifteen,  qxqtj  boy  ought  to  know  as 
much  Latio  and  Greek  as  the  powers  of  his  mind  can  then  compass. 
If  therefore  he  goes  on  reading  as  before,  his  classical  knowledge 
must  wait  for  his  mental  development.  In  fact,  ho  must  evidently 
lose  time.  This  is  the  place  for  French  or  Gorman,  for  increased 
progress  in  Malhematica,  and  for  learning  some  Katural  Science, 
^utall  at  once,  there  lies  the  prevalent  mistake  in  teaching  auxiliary 
subjects ;  but  in  well-arranged  courses,*  succeeding  one  another,  and 
occupying  each  one  or  more  terms.  But  the  rudiments  of  versifica- 
tion should  be  taught  early.  There  is  no  reason  wby  a  boy  should 
not  begin  verses,  if  he  is  in  good  hands,  very  soon  after  he  has  begun 
Latin.  Nonsense  verses  may  b©  made  into  a  childish  puzzle.  And 
bit  by  bit  sense  verses  can  afterwards  be  learnt,  and  the  chief  diffi- 
culties surmounted.  Verses  are  better  suited  to  the  peculiar  powers 
of  boyish  minds  than  prose. 

We  may  now  see  what  encouragement  is  given  in  the  Primer, 
The  Prosody  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  parts  of  the  whole 
book.  Its  chief  merit  consist  in  its  being  extremely  terse,  in  such 
scanty  information  as  it  supplies.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  Latin 
verse  with  only  an  English  translation.  As  if  the  admitted  troubles 
of  boys  would  be  lightened  by  a  Prosody  in  Latin  verse !  Then  too, 
if  the  verse  is  as  good  as  one  could  expect,  it  is  yet  very  inelegant 


*  At  Taunton,  Nuttiral  Rrlenco  is  taught  upon  the  following  cx<^ollent  plan : — (1.) 
Three  hooTS  a  week  are  faund  to  be  enough.  (2.)  The  teaching  is  maile  aa  intoreftting 
as  possible,  but  it  involves  genuine  work  and  carefully-wntten  notf»tf>  (3.)  Meteoro- 
logical obacrvitiotLi  ore  made  twice  a  day,  and  sent  to  the  Registmr-Ooneral  for  puhlicn* 
lion.    Two  boys  tako  each  znonlhi  making  obscnatioss,  and  working  the  computalionf . 

vol..    VL  A  A 
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,.aiid  full  of  roughnesses  and  licenses  utterly  inadmissible  in  jouthfiil 
composition,  or  indeed  in  any  other.    What  will  be  thought  of  boys 
.  being  taught  to  make  the  final  o  short,  as  in  scdnsfd?    Or  to  use  atgue, 
.  as  in  w^  terras  atque  Menakas,  and  in  other  similar  lines  P     Or  to 
I  end  hexameters  like  qiialia  me,  ver,  or  corripietur  ?    The  truth  is, 
.  that  aids  to  memory  are  hardly  wanted  in  Prosody,  because  illustra- 
tion of  aU  the  rules  is  so  abxmdant,  that  if  a  clearly-arranged  Pro- 
sody is  kept  open  when  verses  are  done,  it  is  soon  learnt. 

But  the  Prosody  in  the  Primer,  even  with  the  Notes  which  are 
added  some  sixty  pages  on,  and  are  thus  inconveniently  set  apart 
from  the  rest,  is  also  extremely  inadequate.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing about  principles,  very  little  about  exceptions  to  the  rules. 

No  information,  except  upon  the  commonest  matters,  is  given 
about  the  quantity  of  first  and  middle  syllables.  The  learner  of  the 
Primer  might  be  ignorant  of  hiatus^  si/ncBresis,  dmresiSy  ictu8y  and 
other  figures,  not  to  insist  upon  names,  but  upon  what  they  signify. 
He  might  use  a  short  vowel  before  an  initial  sc,  sp,  or  the  like ;  and 
he  would  receive  no  help  in  avoiding  awkward  inelegancies  in 
Elegiacs  and  Heroics.  Notwithstanding  the  advanced  language  of 
some  parts  of  the  Syntax,  he  would  not  be  helped  by  his  grammar, 
till  he  gets  into  the  highest  form  *  of  a  Public  School,  in  learning 
the  Horatian  metres,  except  Iambics,  Sapphics,  and  Alcaics.  And 
what  he  would  learn  is  not  free  from  error.  J  is  actually  treated  as 
a  double  letter :  and  Caesura  is  called  "  a  break  in  a  word."  f  It 
may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  meaning  has  oddly  enough  shifted 
in  this  latter  word  from  the  essential  quality  to  a  subordinate  and 
accidental  feature.  Ccesura,  which  is  equivalent  to  to/ui)  or  incisio,  is 
properly  "  cutting,"  J  and  the  chief  Caosura  occurs  where,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  Latin  and  Greek  verses,  a  line  is  cut  or  divided 
into  two  parts.  Because  in  most  verses  the  break  occurred  in  the 
middle  of  the  arbitrary  foot  of  the  Grammarians,  Caesura  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  syllable  preceding  the  break,  which  is  properly  called 
the  "  Caesural  Syllable."  The  Primer,  as  we  have  seen,  weakly  calls  it 
*'a  break  in  a  word,"  which  to  say  the  least  must  convey  to  a 
novice  a  very  vague  notion,  if  it  bo  not  wholly  unintelligible. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  several  errors  and  shortcomings  which 
traverse  the  main  lines  of  the  Primer.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  notice 
some  important  forms  of  speech,  which  might  have  been  treated 
better  if  the  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  them. 

VII.  Gerundives. 
**  Oerundium  :  Germdivum  (gerere,  to  perform).    The  Gerundive  is  the 


m.  t  p.  160. 

%  Diomedes,  De  IndaonibTUi,  p.  496,  b.  Patch. 
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Latin  Participlo  in  dus,  and  tbo  Gerund  is  probabl}^  its  oouler  singular, 
tleclined  as  a  Substantive,  and  attached  to  the  Inftnitive  Verb-noun.  Tbo 
Uerundive  seema  to  have  been  originally  a  Present  Participle  (oriundas, 
volvenda  dies,  etc.),  but  whether  Active  or  Passive  is  disputed.  §  140. 
N.  S.  \^.  (P.  157). 
'   **  AmandijB,  mfet  to  he  loved,**     (P.  39). 

"  The  Gerundive  .  *  *  is  used  to  express  meetness  or  necessity, 
either  impersonally,  as,  t^ondum  eat,  one  mu.^t  tja ;  or  personally,  as  viiA 
tiiend^  est,  life  ghoulti  be  protected^''  &c.     (P.  68). 

This  18  imperfect.  A  learner  would  naturally  conclude,  not  that 
the  present  signification  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  Gerundive, 
but  that  that  is  historical  or  obsolete,  or  at  least  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  that  "  meetnesa  or  necessity  "  marks  its  usual  character. 
A  wider  view  must  be  taken,  in  order  to  discuss  this  matter  thoroughly, 
even  within  circumscribed  limits. 

The  chief  questions  that  arise  about  the  Gertmdive  are,  (1)  whether 
it  is  Active  or  Passive,  (2)  what  are  its  meanings,  and  (3)  whether 
it  is  derived  from  the  Gerund.si,  or  conversely  the  Gerunds  from  it. 
The  other  questions  are  of  less  moment. 

The  opinion  that  the  Gerundive  has  an  Acti%^e  meaning,  though 
by  no  means  due  to  Donaldson,  received  a  great  impulso  from  his 
advocacy  in  the  Varronianus,  and  in  his  Latin  Grammar*  Mr.  Roby, 
in  his  scholarlike  Elementary  Grammar,  has  put  the  chief  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  opinion  so  weE,  that  we  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  his  words  : — 

•'That  the  participle  in  *  </»/.*'  (probably  originally  a  present  active  par- 
ticiple ;  comp.  volvendus,  e,  g.  volvenda  dies,  rolling  ?iW,  oriundus,  secundus) 
is  not  really  passive  is  shoi^Ti  fiatiBfactorily  by  Donaldson  and  Key. 

"1.  The  gerunds,  which  are  of  the  same  form,  are  nctiie. 

'*  2.  Deponents  have  no  passive,  and  yet  the  participle  in  dtis  is  used  just 
as  from  an  active  verb. 

"  8.  Similar  intransitive  uses  of  present  participles  are  common  in  other 
languages  ;  as,  J  It  fore  thr  city  ivos  hmlt  or  build  iiuj  (or  a-huihUutj^  i.  c.  on  or 
in  buildiHff)f  which  corresponds  to  the  Latin,  Ante  conditam  condendamvd 
urbem. 

*♦  4.  Infinitives  (to  which  the  gerundive  approximates  in  character  only 
with  adjectival  inflexion)  often  exhibit  a  certain  oscillation  as  to  the  subject 
and  object  of  the  action  exprest  by  them,  e.  g.  lit:  is  tht'  nian  to  do  it :  hero 
man  is  the  doer.  He  is  the  mmi  to  hit^  here  m/m  might  be  either  subject 
or  object  of  the  action.  So  in  Greek,  KaXoc  lliiVf/dir  to  view,  compared 
with  hivos  Xf'yeiv,  ffood  at  (alkhi/f.  With  the  Latin  gerund  and  gerundive 
may  be  compared  the  German,  Die  Schuld  ist  zu  bezahlen,  The  ddd  w  to  h€ 
paid  (for  ns  to  /'«»/).  Bio  zu  bezahlende  Schuld,  The  debt  to  be  paid,** 
(P.  160,  note.) 

To  this  we  may  add — 

"5.  The  Gerundive  is  merely  an  attraction;  for  dandtts  =  dans^  means 
*  giving  ;  *  nd  dandwn  open  means  •  for  giving  riches  ; '  and  this  is  attracted 
into  the  case  of  the  object  in  ad  opc«  dandajf^  '  for  riches-giving,'  with 
precisely  the  same  signification." — Donaldson,  Lat.  Gr.,  pp.  3G4-6. 
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Theae  argumenta  should  be  carefully  sifted  and  weighed. 

First,  the  Active  meaning  of  the  Gerund  is  undoubtedly  a  pr©* 
fiumption  in  favour  of  the  meaning  of  the  Gerundive  being  Active 
also.  But  no  one  would  say  that  in  the  face  of  positive  evidence 
Buch  a  preBuraption  would  go  for  much.  Besides,  there  are  some  rare 
instances  of  a  Gerund,  or  a  form  like  a  Gerund,  bearing  a  Passive 
meaning,  as — 

•*  Frigidus  in  pratis  cantando  nimpitur  onguis."  * 
Next,  the  case  of  deponent  Gerundives  is  plausible,  but  it  will  not 
bear  the  light.  To  strengthen  them,  we  may  throw  in  oriundm^ 
i^cundiiSy  and  senescendus.  Deponents  were  in  the  opinion  of  the  old 
grammarians  a  class  of  Common  verbs.  Having  hud  under  their 
passive  fonn  two  meanings,  Active  and  Passive,  Sispafittur,  **  dividea/' 
or  "is  divided,"  Ihey  were  said  to  have  thrown  atm}/  their  passive 
meaning.  And  probably  this  is  historically  true.  At  first  they  were 
most  likely  Passive  and  Middle,  like  rvTrrKrOai  and  iraviaBat.  Therefore 
all  their  forms  remained  cut  deep  into  the  memory  of  the  people,  but 
from  some  reason  or  other  one  meaning  slipped  out.  Accordingly, 
as  comitaiHSf  fabneaifts,  inuHus,  and  many  others,  though  belonging 
to  deponent  verbs,  retain  their  passive  meaning  ;  or  as  conversely, 
potm^  ejrosKs^  pransas,  and  their  company,  though  passive  participles 
from  active  verbs,  yet  bear  an  active  signification  ;  so  without  more 
striking  or  more  expressive  anomaly,  obliviscemiifs  and  patt'enduSf  to 
say  nothing  of  fttendtt^  from  fttco  and  tttcort  may  be  passive  Gernndivcd 
from  strictly  deponent  verbs. 

The  third  argument  might  be  useful  in  confirmation  of  a  doctrine 
which  rested  upon  other  grounds,  or  in  suggesting  a  way  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty. There  is  no  necessary  analogy  between  eomiendmn  and  a-hmlding, 
or  on-huiiding  ;  and  hmlding  alone  is  plainly  an  elliptical  expression* 
But  there  is  an  obvious  analogy  between  rondendam  and  rondifam, 
and  if  the  latter  is  passive,  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  former  is  so  too. 

Nor  will  the  comparison  of  Gerundives  with  Infinitives  bear  close 
inspection.  lie  is  the  7nan  to  hit  is  in  full  h^  h  the  man  for  othern  to 
hit;  and  if  hit  were  declinable,  it  would  agree  with  its  subject  which 
is  left  out.     So   the  epexegetic  noXo^  tSetF  is  koXo^  ai'^pwTrots  Ihttv,     Ot 

But  the  Gerundive  actually  agrees  with  its  object ;  and  so  agreeing, 
marks  itself  out  us  expressive  of  that  verbal  notion  which  relates  to 
objects  instead  of  subjects,  that  is,  as  a  Passive.  Thus  if  prtslm 
conjtfgihm  loquemht  were  a  literal  equivalent  to  Donaldson's  transla- 
tion "battles  for  wives  to  talk  about,"  hqupudit  would  by  its  termi- 
nation proclaim  that  it  was  to  bo  taken  with  coiijugibm  instead  of 

•   Virg.  Ed.  8,  71. 
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With  prwUa,  The  Roman  poets  translated  the  Greek  Infinitive  hy 
the  Infinitive,  not  by  the  Gerundive.     So — 

♦*  Donat  habere  viro,  decus  ct  tutamen  in  armis." — Virg.  Mtix.  v.  262. 

*'   H  pa,  KoX  'AvTiAoj^oio  No>jj|moFt  Suiiccv  iratpta 
nwTFov  ayeiv."— Hor.  11.  *.  612. 

And  the  difference  between  the  parallels  on  ivhich  Donaldson  lays 
«tress — 

**  Antigonua  Eumcnem  mortuiLm  propinquis  sepeliendum  tradidit,'* — 
Kepos  Eum.  13. 

"  Trifltitiam  et  metus 
Tradam  protervis  in  luare  Creticum 
Portare  veiitis." — Hor.  Od.  I.  26,  i. 

— h  ihfkt  portare  is  unable  to  indicate  its  evident  reference  to  ventiSf 
but  that  sepeliendum  tells  the  story  of  its  agreement  with  Eiwienem.  If 
it  be  said,  as  he  urges  in  the  last  argument,  that  this  is  a  mere  attrac- 
tion, it  will  bo  remembered  that  iu  precisely  the  same  manner  the 
Ablative  absolute  when  constructed  with  a  passive  participle  is  a 
mere  attraction,  and  that  in  a  passive  sense,  as  in  CtBsar  his  facth, 
**  Cajsar  having  done  this."     No  one  would  deny  the  passiveneaa  here. 

The  arguments,  then,  that  are  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Active 
moaning  of  the  Gerundive  are  not  Tcrj  powerful.  But  they  must 
not  be  underrated.  They  establish  a  slender  probability.  And  i^ 
nothing  more  could  be  said  upon  the  other  side,  they  might  carry 
the  question,  as  being  the  best  that  could  then  be  urged  in  the 
absence  of  positive  proof. 

But  there  are  some  reasons  of  weight  against  them.  Not  only 
have  scholars  with  small  exception  regarded  the  Gerundive  as  passive, 
but  from  a  passage  of  Priscinn  such  must  have  been  the  view  of 
Romans  educated  in  the  use  of  their  own  language.  Speaking  of  the 
difference  between  Gerunds  and  Gerundives,  he  adds  > — 

'^Besides,  Gerund  a  being  derived  from  active  and  common  verbs  have 
both  au  active  and  it  paj^sive  meaning:  but  the  inflected  nouna  of  the  afore- 
said fonn,  thtit  is.  ending  in  dm^  tin,  dam,  bavc  one  meaning,  and  tbat 
rather  a  passive.  For  we  usuaUy  explain  tbem  by  a  passive  verb.  For 
what  iH  ftttmnda  virtm,  but  ^4rtue  worthy  to  he  loved?  And  wbat  is  muni- 
1iit,iimus  habendi  acitftttis  itieit/s,  but  the  safest  pbuce  for  the  senate  to  be  held 
in  ?  Wherefore  Gerundives  are  rarel}'  found  from  neuter  verbs  having  a 
complete  mcauing,  as  «/<>,  xtuU-o,  nunjo.  For  no  one  says  stamlus^  nedendus, 
iturfftrndnM.'*^ 

•  "  Prirterea,  gerundia  Um  ab  aetim  qoam  a  communibus  naacentia,  tarn  activam 
<iuam  pftsaivate  habent  itgnificationom :  nomina  vero  mobilia  supr&dictnj  formii?,  id  eat, 
in  iiutf  et  m  (f*t,  ot  in  dum^  deaincntia,  tinam.  et  magia  pasaivatn.  Solemua  erum  per  verbtun 
fMuuiivuni  ea  interpretari.  Qmd  e»i  cnim  amunda  virtusi  nisi  digna  qaa)  acnotar,  fit 
RiuiutiMimuft  habendi  eenatua  locui,  nui  in  qwy  habeatur  lenatuii  Y  Undo  raro  tnre- 
niuntur  a  nentriB  abKoIuCain  aignificatloriem  baboniibus,  ut  *to,  $edeo,  $uryo.  Nemo  eoim 
dicit,  itanduSf  ttd^ndm^  imytndut."      Frucian,  viii.,  "  De  Tenuporibuj,*'  p.  SIO,  Patch. 
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This  fa<;t  of  tLe  general  absence  of  tlie  Participle  in  dug  from 
intransitive  verbs  is  a  much  stronger  argument  than  its  presence  in 
deponent  verbs.  In  such  intransitives  it  occurs  only  in  the  imper- 
sonal phrases,  as  currcndum  est  like  curriiur,  and  moriendum  est. 

But  the  strongest  groimds  of  all  are  afforded  by  the  agreement 
noticed  above  of  the  Gerundive  with  its  substantive.  In  the  phrases 
like  rohaida  dies^  h^Ui  germdif  solvendo  mi  (tlicno,  patrid  defenM^ 
coletidoa  (i(/ros,  and  the  like,  the  close  connection  between  the  attracted 
words  points  irresistibly  to  an  identity  of  reference,  just  as  in  the 
attractions  regibns  exactia,  tirum  difficiliimA  ntjfurdf  cmtatcn  tnafftKB 
aucioritatis.  The  contrary  view  is  indeed  ingenious  and  plausible  ; 
but  it  lacks  the  solid  basis,  which  a  theory  however  clever  and  taking 
must  possess  in  order  to  win  general  acceptance. 

Tlie  question  that  next  arises  concerns  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
Gerundive.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  correctness 
of  Bopp*s  view.  Ho  holds  it  to  be  a  modiiication  of  the  present 
active  participle,  so  that  dani^k  becomes  dand-m,  ^Ni  is  easily 
changed  into  -mh*  And  ii  it  be  urged  that  the  active  meaning  of 
dam  must  inevitably  remain  in  dandusj  we  may  note  the  addition  of 
0  (or  u),  and  call  to  mind  the  shght  difference  between  amat  and 
nmatur^  amamm  and  amamur.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  alter^ 
the  present  sense*  And  so  we  may  observe  in  all  the  insi 
already  quoted  a  rigorously  present  meaning.  There  is  no  "  meetnesa ' 
or  neccfciyity,"  or  futurity,  in  vol  rendu  dtes^  or  ///  dehmld  putriii*  or  in 
the  commoner  uses  of  the  Gerundive,  though  occasionally  a  ^ture 
meaning  is  found,  as  in  ad  hgfs  hgendm,  or  /egitm  kgeudarnm  eamu. 
But  this  arises  from  the  accident  of  the  context,  not  so  much  from  the 
nature  of  this  participial  form.  Bo  too  the  "  necessity  "  or  "meetnesa'* 
occurs  when  the  verb  est  is  added,  as  diUgcntia  cd  colenda,  carport 
suhtrui/'udum  esLf  So  that  the  passage  of  meaning  would  be  from 
the  present,  through  the  idea  of  meetnesa  or  necessity  to  the  future. 
But  the  central  and  most  common  acceptation  by  far  may  be  proved 
by  innumerable  instances  to  be  the  present. 

And  there  is  probably  little  doubt  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  con- 
sidering the  Gerundive  to  ho  derived  from  tlie  Gerund  by  attraction 
into  the  case  governed  by  it,  involves  a  reversal  of  the  real  order  of 
origin.  When  there  is  identity  of  form.  Substantives  are  derived 
from  Adjectives,  not  Adjectives  from  Substantives.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  the  substantive  with  which  the  Adjective  agrees  is  dropped^ 

This  vtetlie  toadimf?  of  the  gramniariaiiB,  See  CharisiiM,  ii.»  "Do  Pftiticipio,"  p,  lot) ; 
Diomedca,  i.,  "  De  Dtclination©  generis  Paaiavi/*  pp.  34(5,  kc,  \  Donntufi,  ii.,  *•  De 
Participio,*'  p.  1701,  PuUh. 

•   So  Clamor  mi  owl  urn  volvendofl  i>or  aUicTa  vagit.    Ennius,     Compare  om 
MftmdiUf  a«n»egndm.    The  laat  is  uaed  by  Varro. 

t  HolUe,  Byntaufl,  Cap-  x.  De  Qeruudio  et  GbmniiiTO.  WeiiiBenboniiuB  De  Genmdivo. 
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and  tlie  Adjective  is  left  standing  alone.  This  is  the  case  with  mne^^f 
Jamiunm^  sod/ilis,  trlrvmisj  and  ii  host  of  others.  Thus  for  example 
from  afjro  colendo  might  naturally  come  cokndo  hy  itself:  and  af^er 
this  and  its  kindred  forms,  having  lost  their  agreeing  object  which 
kept  up  the  passiTe  force,  had  slipped  into  actives  or  rather  neuters, 
the  object  might  reappear,  only  in  the  case  which  the  now  active 
Gerund  would  demand,  and  the  Neuter  woidd  become  Transitive; 
But  this  is  conjecture,  and  conjecture  however  reasonable  must  not 
be  confounded  witli  solid  argument. 


Till.    StJpmES. 

We  come  now  to  KSupines,  which  have  long  caused  embarrass- 
ment among  Latin  forms.     The  Primer  explains  them  thus : — 

"  Sninmtm,  Supine,  an  unmeaning  toriUj  applied  to  the  two  cases  of  the 
Verb*noun  which  end  in  urn  and  n  severally.    §§45,  141  (5)  (6)."    (P*  101;) 

"  Tht;  Supines  are  Cases  (Accusative  and  Ablative)  of  a  Verb-noun  of  the 
Fourth  Declension."     (P.  68.) 

This  suggests  the  inquiry,  whether,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
old  system,  which  is  still  followed  by  Madvig,  Zumpt,  and  Mr  lioby/ 
the  Supines  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct,  or  whether  after  the  theory 
suggeeted  by  Bopp,  their  only  difference  consists  in  one  being  an 
Aecusativo  and  the  other  an  Ablative  of  the  same  Verbal  Noun.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  adherents  of  the  latter  opinion  explain  the 
Supine  in  -tu  as  bearing  an  Active  signification,  ^huB/axIuin  dictu,^ 
**  horrible  to  state,"  or  *'in  the  stating."  The  burden  of  proof  lies 
in  establishing  a  diiierence. 

l^ow  if  the  Supine  in  --turn,  aa  it  is  most  correct  to  call  it,  be  only 
an  Accusative,  it  is  a  very  peculiar  Accusative.  Its  use  is  to  express 
the  purpose  after  verbs  of  motion,  as  in  the  common  instance, — 

"  Spectatuin  veuiuat,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ips®-** — Ov.  Art.  Am.  i.  S)0, 

*  Or  even  after   other  verbs,  though  the  employment  is  very  rare, 
as: — 

"  Coctum  cgo»  non  vapulatum  dudnm  conductus  fui."^PJaut.  Aul.  3.  9. 

Ita  more  probable  iise  is  hinted  at  in  the  similarity  shown  by  Bopp 
to  exist  between  the  Supino  and  the  Sanscrit  Infinitive,  f  We  cannot- 
avoid  the  inference  that  ddfum  and  dafumj  Mafmn  and  stahwi,  efitm 
and  itutHf  dnktum  and  unctumf  to  omit  several  others,  must  be  the 
same.  If  then  the  Supine  coincides  with  the  Sanscrit  Infinitive,  and 
if  it  actually  fills  up  the  greater  part  of  the  space,  which  though 
occupied  by  English  and  Greek  Infinitives,  is  yet  left  vacant  by  the 
Latin,  why  should  we  be  driven  to  the  expedient  of  explaining  it  aa 
4  •  Primer,  p.  110.  +  P.  1206,  &c.— Eastwicc, 
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being  a  case  of  a  Verbal  Noun,  instead  of  recognising  a  Tense  of  the 
Infinitive,  like  its  kindred  form  in  tbe  parent  language  ? 

Besides  tbi.s  the  Supine  in  -tu  presents  a  contrast  both  in  usag€  and 
meaning.  There  is  no  Infinitive  with  which  it  seems  to  be  etymolo- 
gically  allied.  Instead  of  expressing  a  purpose^  and  so  having  some  shadei 
of  futurity  in  its  siguiiication,  it  rather  concerns  the  immediate  doinj 
or  being  done.  It  is  also  used  after  no  Verbs,  but  has  only  an  occa- 
sional emplo}Tnent  after  a  few  Adjectives.  And  when  we  examine  its 
meaning,  we  find  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  Passives  is  there^ 
in  that  it  relates  to  an  object  instead  of  a  subject.  This  fact  is  per- 
haps not  so  easy  to  establish  as  one  might  expect,  since  the  majority 
of  instances  are  such  as  might  admit  of  an  Active  meaning  as  welL 
Nevertheless,  we  are  re-assured  by  the  recollection  of  the  Ablative 
Absolute  with  a  passive  participle,  where  the  same  explanation  as 
that  implied  here  and  in  the  case  of  Gerundives  might  just  as  easily 
lead  us  astray.  There  are,  however,  some  examples  which  place  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt.     For  instance, — 

''Picraquo  dictu  quam  re  faciliora.*' — Liv.  xxxi.  88. 
^'Quid  est  tam  jacundum  coguitu  atquo  audita,  quam  sapientibus  senieu- 
ilia  gravibusque  verbis  oniata  oratio '?" — Cic.  De  Oral,  i.  8. 

For  if  these  be  translated  "in  the  saying,'*  or  "learning,"  or 
**  hearing,"  the  question  may  bo  immediately  asked,  in  saying,  learn- 
ing, or  bearing  what'r** 

There  seems,  therefore,  even  after  this  short  survey,  to  be  an 
amount  of  difference  between  the  Supines  both  in  usage  and  mean- 
ing, sufficient  to  prevent  us  from  referring  them  to  the  same  origin. 
The  one  in  -tHm  is  probably  an  Infinitive*  that  in  -tu  is  an  anoma- 
lous case  of  a  Verbal  Noun,  generally  like  an  Ablative,  but  some- 
times with  more  of  the  government  of  a  Uative. 

I  insist  the  more  confidently  upon  this  diiference,  which,  like  other 
distinctions,  when  once  seen  can  never  fade  out  of  sight,  because  it 
was  originally  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  in  England.  His  kind  advice  w^ould  doubtless  have  boon 
aecordetl  to  the  authors  of  the  Primer  with  the  same  readiness  with 
which  it  was  grante*!  freely  and  generously  to  me.  But  they  pre- 
ferred, as  is  well  known,  though  in  a  matter  concerning  all  the  flower 
of  English  boyhood,  to  pursue  a  more  private  course,  and  to  leave 
most  of  the  best  scholars  unconsultcd.  The  result  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  book  needlessly  stamped  with  peculiarity,  shortcomings, 
and  error. 

Edwakd  Miller. 


•  Th©  tmporaonfil  uae  of  the  Ablativt?  of  thn  FusaivQ  Past  ParticipTo  after  opiK  ig 
somewhat  aimilnr.  **  Priu«|uain  ineipias,  conflalto,  et  ubi  eobsulucrij,  mature  fatto  opua 
out.**     Sail.  Chi,  i.    "Who  wtmld  call  fomniti^  Ami/atio  Acti?ee  'i 
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ONLY  tLc  strongest  men  lay  their  grasp  directly  on  tlie  present, 
and  suocecd  in  making  it  the  subject  of  great  pictures  or  of 
true  poems ;  and  at  a  time  when  every  semblance  of  originality  is 
eag-erly  sought  after,  it  is  not  gurpri.sing  that,  among  tho  intellectual 
phenomena  of  the  day,  there  should  be  eompriaed  a  school  of  revived 
or  imitated  classical  poetry.  Its  chief  masters  are  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  Mr.  Arnold.  In  *'  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  and  **  Empedoclcs  on 
Etna/'  to  mention  no  others,  these  gentlemen  have  given  us  works 
of  remarkable  power  and  interest,  works  which  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
a  high  and  permanent  place  among  the  minor  poetry  of  the  age. 

**  The  minor  poetry ;"  this  may  bo  deemed  a  hard  saying,  and  will 
require  a  few  words  of  vindication.  Even  were  these  poems  altogether 
nuisterly  of  their  class,  they  could  not  bo  ranked  with  poetry  of  the 
liighcst  order,  and  although  meritorious  in  various  ways,  they  are 
not  altogether  masterly.  The  young  poet  who  has  to  go  to  Greece 
for  his  themes  may  bo  the  darling  of  academies,  but  w^U  not  strike 
the  great  heart  of  the  world.  Even  the  iinest  poems  of  tho  classic 
jschool  produced  in  modem  times  must  rank  as  minor  poetry.  Take 
•'Hyporion"  in  English,  and  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  in  German, 
The  poem  of  Keats  is  incomparably  the  best  produced  in  England 
since  the  time  of  Milton,  with  machinery'  and  dramatk  persanw 
from  the  Greek  my  tholog}'.     Had  it  been  completed  with  the  consum- 
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ddn  and  power  of  the  fragment,  it  would  liare  been  a  pralonnd 
{dolooopfaical  poem,  embodring  in  the  symbdtisin  of  the  ancTcnt 
mjthologj  what  Keats  bdiered  to  be  its  genetic  idea,  nam^v 
^  tiiat  fint  in  beauty  shall  be  first  in  might."  But  eren  ^e  super- 
latire  genial  of  Eeats  could  not  hare  imparted  general  interest  to 
the  illac^ration  of  this  thesis  from  Greek  mrthology,  two  thousand 
jean  after  the  classical  mythologr  has  died  away  from  among* 
liring  inflaences ;  and  the  completed  work  would  have  been  what 
the  fragment  is — the  admiration  and  wonder  of  scholars,  no  more. 
"Endjrmion,"  I  may  remark  in  passing,  is  not  Greek,  even  as  an 
imitation.  Its  spirit  is  Oriental;  it  exhibits  the  wild,  wandering 
fancy  of  an  Arabian  Night  rather  than  the  seTcre  splendour  of  the 
Hellenic  day ;  nay,  to  speak  truth,  it  has  more  of  pure  Eeatsian 
reverie  and  sensnous  dream  than  of  either.  The  genius  of  Keats  was 
equal  to  anything;  nor  did  it  lack  maturity:  but  it  never  found 
scope.  Had  Keats  lived,  he  would  one  day  have  flung  aside  the 
cramping  robe  of  the  ancients,  bared  his  bosom  to  the  winds  of 
England,  and  taken  his  seat  with  the  mightiest  of  English  poets 
amid  the  acclamations  not  only  of  the  critical  few,  but  of  the  body  of 
his  countrymen. 

"  Iphigcnia  in  Tauris  "  is  the  most  popular  of  all  modem  classical 
poems,  and  there  are  few  finer  poems  in  existence.  Lovely  it  is  in 
its  strength  and  strong  in  its  loveliness ;  radiant  with  the  blended 
light  of  many  beauties ;  beauty  of  virtue  and  of  truth,  beauty  of 
constancy  and  of  gratitude,  beauty  of  sisterly  and  brotherly  afiection, 
beauty  of  maiden's  trust  and  man's  princely  generosity,  beauty  of 
word  and  rhythm,  of  imagery,  form,  and  colour.  But  to  what  is  the 
whole  of  this  beauty  due?  To  the  frank  modernism  with  which 
Goethe  treats  his  theme  ;  to  the  stream  of  light  which  he  sends  back 
upon  it  from  Christian  times ;  to  the  soft,  slant  rays  of  Christian 
feeling  which  bathe  the  crags  and  clefts  and  yawning  .chasms  of  that 
grim  heathen  tale.  The  heroine  is  a  Christian  maiden.  The  deep 
liquid  blue  of  a  German  eye  looks  out  from  below  the  arch  of  her 
Grecian  brow.  All  the  worth  of  the  poem  is  derived  from  that  in  it 
which  is  Christian  and  German,  not  what  is  Greek.  It  is  therefore, 
in  relation  to  what  is  primarily  attempted,  a  failure,  and  Goethe 
appears  to  have  lightly  esteemed  it.  Goethe  talked  much  of  art, 
much  more  than  was  good  for  his  poetry  ;  but  though  constantly,  and 
not  without  grounds,  referred  to  as  an  artist,  he  was  least  of  all  the 
man  to  search  in  distant  times  or  countries  for  poetic  subjects,  and  to 
sot  about  handling  them  in  accordance  with  abstract  rules  of  art.  It 
was  his  practice,  instinctive  and  imperative,  to  pour  the  blood  of 
present  and  experienced  emotion  into  his  works.  His  genius,  in 
its  early  and  best  time,  before  he  had  tamed  himself  down  into  a 
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pkilosoplicr  and  man  of  science,  was  essentially  akin  to  that  of 
Bums — a  spirit,  **  mystic,  wonderful,"  born  of  the  ether  and  the 
lightning  and  the  d<QWj  living  in  thrills  and  flame-jets  and  melodious 
pulsings  of  in  tensest  passion.  The  passion- songs  of  Goethe  and  the 
passion-songs  of  Bums  have  a  closer  affinity  with  each  other  than  any 
compositions  I  know  j  and,  for  that  matter,  Burns's  principles  and 
practice  of  art  correspondtd  accurately  with  those  of  Goethe.  Both 
sang  as  the  bird  on  the  hough,  when  the  spring  beam  came  clear 
through  the  branches,  and  they  could  not  help  singing.  But  Goethe's 
habit  of  discoursing  upon  art  has  veiled  the  essential  features  of  his 
genius,  and  has  led,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  cause,  to  the 
emergence  in  the  Kterary  world  of  that  ill-starred  hybrid,  half-critic, 
half-poet,  who  has  the  word  "  art"  perpetually  on  his  lip,  and  fancies 
that  by  constructing  rules  and  theories,  Greek,  French,  English,  or 
German,  he  can  learn  to  write  poetry. 

If  the  success  of  Keats  and  of  Goethe  in  this  department  was 
marred  and  dubious,  it  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  Mr.  Arnold  would  completely  succeed.  "We  have  a 
clarion  melody  in  the  "  Atalanta,"  shrill  indeed,  but  clear,  high,  and 
weU-sustained,  a  swell  of  lyrical  enthusiasm  and  impetuous  rugged 
energy  of  language,  a  fresh  emphasis  and  occasional  felicity  in  tho 
nse  of  a  few  fine  tones  and  tints  of  natural  imagery,  and  a  spasmodic 
vehemence  and  crude  force  of  thought.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  charged 
by  critics  with  marked  intellectual  deficiency;  but  though  he  fails 
notably  in  respect  of  comprehensiveness,  reflection,  and  8}Tnpathy,  he 
is  not  without  a  narrow  but  intense  and  concentrated  strength  of  idea, 
and  in  this  poem  the  conception  of  fate  as  an  irresistible  darkening 
horror,  sitting  on  the  breast  of  huraanit}'  in  that  classic  time,  is 
impressively  worked  out.  There  are  stanzas  which  ring  long  in  the 
memory. 

"  Unto  eacli  man  his  fate ; 
Unto  each  as  ho  eaith. 
In  whow  hand  all  the  weight 
Of  the  world  is  afl  breath  : 
But  I  would  that  in  dainouj  of  battle,  mj  hand  had  laid  hold  npon  death." 


Except  perhaps  in  the  quality  of  energetic  expression,  Mr. 
Arnold's  "  Empedocles  *'  is  superior  to  Mr.  Swinburne*s  *'  Atalanta.' * 
[The  subject  was  difiicult,  and  has  been  not  imskilfully  managed. 
Empedocles,  readers  ma}^  recollect,  was  a  Sicilian  philosopher  and  poet, 
who  lost  his  life  by  falling  or  leaping — uncertain  which — into  the 
1  crater  of  Etna.  Mr.  Arnold  represents  him  as  a  suicide.  The  main 
scheme  of  the  poem,  therefore,  is  a  description  of  Empedocles 
climbing  the  charred  and  blackened  cone  of  Etna  to  his  doom.  There 
is  breadth  and  grandeur  in  this  conception,  but  if  imrelieved  it  would 
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huve  been  hard  and  gloomy.  Mr,  Arnold  relieves  it  by  introducing 
Calliclea,  a  young  musieiun  who  hovers  about  the  mountain  unseen, 
and  sings  songs  and  plays  upon  his  harp  for  the  solace  of  Empedocles, 
The  only  other  figure  is  Pausanias,  a  friend  of  Empedoeles,  the 
walking  gentleman  of  the  piece,  whose  use  is  to  keep  his  mouth  shut 
and  his  earn  open.  The  songs  of  Callicles  are  as  good  of  their  kind 
as  any  in  the  language.  There  is  a  crystalline  splendour,  clear  but 
not  dazzling,  about  them,  which  recalls  the  solemn  glow  of  Sophocles, 
though  their  muaie  is  more  light  and  aerial  than  that  of  the  Sopho- 
clean  lyre.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  finer  in  the  way  of 
descriptive  lyric  poetry  than  the  song  on  the  triumph  of  Apollo  OYet 
Marsvaa : — 


••  O  that  Fftto  had  let  me  aco 
That  triumph  of    the    sweet  persuMivo 

lyre! 

That  fajnoui  final  victory 
MHien  jealous  Pan  with  Manyaa  did  con- 

apin?! 

•*  WTien,  from  far  Parnasuus'  side, 
Young  Apollo,  a! I  the  pride 
Of  the  Pbrvfiriftn  flutes  to  tame. 
To  the  Fhrygian  liig;M&ndA  earne  ! 
Whero  the  long  green  reed'bcda  sway 
In  the  rippled  watera  grey 
Of  that  solitary  lake 
Where  Ma'iinJer's  atrfams  an?  born  ; 
Where  the  riJgwi  pinr-w&odc'd  root« 
Of  MesBogio  westward  break. 
Mounting  wrstwardj  higher  and  hightr. 
There  was  hdd  the  fiiinouis  strife  ; 
There     the     rhj-ygiun     brought     hla 

flutfii, 
Aad  Apollo  brought  hid  lyre  ; 


And,  whet)  now  the  wotteriii|f  an 
Touch'd  the  hUU,  the  strife  wu 
And  the  attentive  Muaee  said : 
'  i^Iarayafl  !  thou  art  vanquished. 
Then  Apollo's  minister 
Hanged  upon  a  branching  fir 
Marayaa,  that  unhappy  Faun, 
And  began  to  whet  his  knife. 
But  the  Maf*nads  who  were  there. 
Left  their  friend,  and  with  roben  flowing 
In  the  wind,  and  loose  dark  hair 
t)'er  thrir  polishi'd  bosioms  blowings 
Edch  ber  ribbon'd  tymbourine 
Flinging  on  the  moiuitain  sod. 
With  a  lovtily  frightened  mien 
Came  about  the  yuuthful  god. 
But  he  turncnl  hx^A  beatiteoua  face 
llftiightily  another  way, 
From  thi.'  graasy  sun-warmed  placa 
Where  in  proud  ropofto  he  lay. 
With  one  arm  over  his  head, 
Watching  how  the  whetting  aped.^' 


But  the  poem  as  a  whole  fails  in  the  essential  respect  of  unity. 
Its  second  half  is  not  eonnected  by  any  vital  harmony  with  its  first. 
In  ench  division  of  the  poem  Empcdocles  speaks  at  great  length,  but 
what  he  says  in  the  second  is  not  homogeneous  with  what  he  had 
previously  uttered.  Having  ascended  the  mountain  to  the  foot  of  the 
cone,  he  pauses  to  hid  farewell  to  Pausaniaa,  and  favours  that  excellent 
listener  with  a  variety  of  counsels,  strung  together  in  verse.  They 
are  to  the  elTcct  that  man  ought  to  do  his  best,  to  trust  himself,  to 
make  the  most  of  things,  to  leave  the  gods  and  the  eternities  alone. 
If  the  verses  prove  anything,  it  is  that  neither  Pausanias  nor  Empe- 
docles  has  a  chance  of  being  better  off  elsewhere  than  upon  the  solid 
earth.  "  Because  thou  must  not  dreara/*  concludes  Empedocles, 
*'  thou  need'st  not  then  despair/*   No  remark  could  be  more  judicious, 
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nor  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  or  purpose  of  suicide.  Did  Empe- 
docles,  foreseeing  a  coroner's  inquest,  wish  to  possess  Pausaniaa 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  not  to  commit  suicide,  and  that  a  verdict  of 
fclo  de  S€  woidd  be  xmjuflt?  At  all  events,  he  no  sooner  dismisses 
Pausanias  than  he  changes  his  tone,  and  preaches  to  himself  another 
long  sermon  on  the  advisability  of  self-murder.  This  discourse  is 
one  continued  ilhistration  of  those  moods  of  mind  which  he  had  just 
been  urging  Pausanias  to  shun.  It  is  discontent  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  will  not  be  a  ruler,^ — the  people  are  not  good  enough  : 
[le  will  not  be  a  poet, — Apollo,  "  though  young,**  is  '*  intolerably 
i«evere/*  Solitude  is  a  bore  ;  society  is  an  assemblage  of  bores ; 
nothing  will  please  him ;  he  is  querulous,  distracted,  unreasonable, 
tmcomJbrtable.  He  indites,  however,  a  highly  flattering  testimonial 
to  himself.  He  has  "  loved  no  darkness,  sophisticated  no  truth,  nursed 
no  delusion,  allowed  no  fear,"  and  he  intimates  his  conviction  that 
"the  elements"  will  respect  so  superior  a  person,  and,  should  he  leap 
into  Etna,  will  not  let  him  **  die  wholly.'*  While  the  influence  of 
this  bright  idea  is  upon  him,  he  leaps  into  the  crater.  And  this  is 
the  shrewd,  vigilant,  sub-acid  moraliser  who  had  lectured  Pausanias ! 
The  first  speech  cuts  the  ground  completely  away  from  the  second. 
To  specify  nothing  farther,  the  first  contained  an  explicit  declaration 
that  there  is  but  one  force  in  nature,  and  that  men,  as  well  as  oceans 
and  burning  mountains,  are  parts  of  it.  There  is  no  conceivable 
reason  why  that  particle  of  the  blind  universal  force  called  Empe- 
docles  should  be  better  off  in  the  heart  of  Etna  than  on  its  edge. 
The  poem  is  thus  fatally  injured  as  a  work  of  art ;  it  develops  two 
motives,  and  these  contradictory. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  lays  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Swinbume  under  a  fatal  disadvantage  in  the  production  of  their 
classical  imitations  as  compared  with  Keats  and  Goethe.  Keats  by 
temperament  and  instinct,  Goethe  by  temperament,  instinct,  and 
deliberate  resolution,  kept  clear  of  controversy.  The  passion  of 
artistic  production  is  generically  different  from  the  passion  of  poli- 
tical, theological,  philosophical,  or  any  other  partisanship.  The  two 
came  nearer  to  being  combined  in  Milton  than  in  any  other  great 
poet ;  there  is  an  echo  of  the  Puritan  war-music  in  "  Paradise 
Lost ;"  but  we  have  Milton's  own  word  for  it  that,  in  taking  up  the 
pen  of  the  controversialist,  he  was  laying  do'WTi  the  harp  of  the 
poet,  and  when  he  coimnenced  his  epic  song  the  struggle  was  over^ 
and  the  tramp  of  the  Ironsides  was  heard  only  in  the  far  distance. 
Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Swinburne  are  both  ardently  and  consciously 
polemical,  Mr,  Arnold  is  a  more  dignified  and  composed  partisan 
than  Mr.  Swinburne,  but  he  too  fights  for  a  side.  He  does  the 
gentlemanly  and  quiet  work  in  the  committee- room ;  Mr.  Swinburne 
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into  tiie  street,  calk  BsaieB,  pacu  lui  kmis  to  U 
ilKiBU  tOI  be  is  facane ;  but  both  are  ^or  tiieir  putr.  Mr. 
■nk£*  *•'  AtaknTi  in  Gdrdflo"  tlie  Tcliide  of  a 
c4iCniBT€^r  Mai^ihpfnooa,  tban  vbkb  xkodimg  can  be 
alien  to  dk&  rererent  and  thoiigbtfal  ffaiit  of  Greek  poetiT.  Hia 
CTHJung  atlafMtic-  odea  would  bare  startled  the  bontcn  and  biiiHnia 
oi  the  Cahrdonian  boar  more  tban  tbe  moat  terzific  cbareea  ai  tbat 
dangenwf  beast  Tbe  pvinod j  oonqianT  of  gods  and  beron  tbnnglit 
oi  aometbing  quite  difSerent  fitan  wbat  manifesdj  filled  die  head  of 
our  Fng4«li  bard  in  mgmg  abooi  tbem.  Tber  tboogbt  of  laying 
ipear  in  rest,  and  bearing  down  npon  tbe  ferodons  pig  sent  bj 
IHana  to  arenge  ber  wrongs ;  be  tbinks  of  soonding  bis  waziiaao 
against  wbat  be  stnkin^T  calls  tbe  annr  of  tbe  PbiKstrnw^  and 
hews  rigbt  and  left  at  tbe  prepoaseasions  of  rdigioos  pet^ple  in 
V^g1«id  InexpresBiUe  bv  words  is  tbe  intense  disamilaritj 
between  tbe  fierr  and  importnnate  atbeism  c^  tbe  '"'  Atalanta "  and 
tbe  reflective  profunditr,  religioas  calm,  and  rexerait  moderatian  of 
tbe  poet  who  drew  CEdipus  at  G^nns. 

Mr.  Arnold  does  not  offend  so  glaringly  against  tbe  spirit  of 
Gredk  poetry  as  Mr.  Swinburne ;  bat  be  too,  in  lus  "  Empedodes  on. 
Etna,"  is  modem  and  polemical,  and  summons  tbe  old  Crredc  from 
tbe  caTems  of  Etna  to  put  into  bis  moutb  a  dialect  wbich  neither  he 
nor  his  £Eitber»  knew,  a  dialect  compounded  from  tbe  writings  of 
Comte,  Carlyle,  and  M.  de  Sainte-Beore. 

It  is,  Lowerer,  in  its  polemical  aspect  that  Mr.  Amcdd's  poem  has 
wbatever  importance  may  attach  to  it,  and  to  this,  leaving  the  ^e&- 
tion  of  its  clasf»ici«m,  sound  or  false,  I  now  turn.  Mr.  Swinbume  is 
in  raptures  with  his  friend's  assaidt  upon  the  outworks  of  the  Philis- 
tine. In  intellectual  poetry,  he  assures  us,  there  has  been  nothing 
equal  to  Mr.  Arnold's  performance  since  the  days  of  "Wordsworth, — 
except,  indeed,  a  work  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott's ;  with  which,  to  my  con- 
fusion, I  confess  myself  unacquainted.  Mr.  Swinbume  looks  down 
with  the  loftiest  disdain  upon  all  who  persist  in  accepting  Christiamty 
as  Divine.  It  ought  to  be  something  superlatiTe  which  these  gentle- 
men have  to  show  us.     What  is  it  ? 

Empedocles  gives  this  advice  to  Pausanias : — 

**  Once  read  ihj  own  breast  right. 
And  thou  hast  done  with  fears ! 
Alan  gets  no  other  light. 
Search  he  a  thousand  years. 
Sink  in  thyself!    There  ask  what  ails  thee  at  that  shrine !  *' 

Such  is  the  first  and  the  central  text  from  which  Mr.  Swinbume 
expounds  and  illustrates  those  doctrines  of  Mr.  Arnold  which  throw 
the  wisdom  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  into  the  shade. 
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"This,"  we  are  ioformed,  "is  the  gospel  of  avT&pKtia,  the  creed  of  self- 
fiufficieQce,  which  sees  for  man  no  clearer  or  deeper  duty  than  that  of  in- 
telloctnal  self-reliance,  self-dependence,  self-respect;  an  evangel  not  to  bo 
cancelled  or  supplanted  by  any  revelation  of  myitic,  or  prophet,  or  saint." 

Some  people  haye  mistaken  the  high  virtue  of  self-sufficiencc  for 
"  tlie  base  vice  of  presumption ;"  but  these  can  have  never  read 
[Mr.  Swinburne's  writings,  where  they  are  eiqmaitely  discriminated. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  years  and  achievements  make  it  beeoming  in  him 
to  rebuke  his  most  eminent  contemporaries,  and  he  unhappily  finds 
jmuch  that  is  unsatisfactory  in  recent  poetry. 

"  We  have  had  evidences  of  religion,  aspirations,  and  suspirations  of  all 
kinds,  melodious  regrets  and  tortuous  returns  in  favour  of  this  creed  or  that 
— all  by  way  of  poetic  work  ;  and  all  within  the  compass  and  shot-range  of 
a  single  faith ;  all,  at  the  widest,  bounded  north,  south,  east,  and  west  by 
material  rivers  and  hills,  by  an  age  or  two  since,  by  a  tradition  or  two ;  all 
leaving  the  spirit  cramped  and  thirsty." 

Mr.  Arnold's  creed  is  at  least  explicit.  Man  has  no  other  light 
except  the  revelation  of  his  own  bosom.  All  beyond  this  is  aspira- 
tion, suapiration,  mysticism,  folly.  Worship,  unless  it  takes  place 
at  the  shrine  of  the  breast,  and  is  in  honour  of  man  himsell^  is 
absurd.  In  point  of  fact,  worship  may  be  said  to  be  annihilated 
simpUcitcr^  for  if  man  is  not  to  trouble  himself  about  supernatural 
revelations  or  external  temples,  neither  is  he  to  prize  himself  too 
highly.  As  has  always  happened,  the  discrowning  of  the  King  of  the 
universe  is  followed  by  the  discrowning  of  the  vice-king  of  this  lower 
worhL  '*  We  mortals  are  no  kings,"  remarks  Empedocies.  We  are 
strangers  of  the  world,  sons  not  lords  of  nature.  A  stony  indlffer- 
enco  is  nature's  universal  law,  and  if  we  arrogate  any  claim  to  her 
preference,  we  maunder  and  dream.  True,  we  have  a  thirst  for 
happiness,  and  we  are  justified  in  trpng  to  have  our  cup  filled  with 
pleasure  to  the  brim ;  but  it  is  a  delusion  that  this  earth  exists  to 
make  us  happy. 

**  In  vain  our  pont  wills  fret, 

And  would  tlie  world  subdue, 
liimits  we  did  not  eet 

Condition  ail  wo  do/' 

We  are  bom  into  life,  and  life  must  be  our  moidd.  Our  parents 
give  us  our  bones,  our  blood,  our  character.  As  we  grow  up,  every- 
thing wo  come  near  aifects  us.  "  To  tunes  wo  did  not  call,  our  being 
must  keep  chime.**  Experience  soaks  into  us,  effacing  our  opinions. 
We  may  veil  ourselves  behind  curtains  of  mist,  but  the  wavering 
show  merely  obscures  or  perplexes  our  own  vision,  **  The  world  is 
what  it  is  for  all  our  dust  and  din.'*  In  our  pride  and  wilfulness  we 
refuse  to  submit  to  natxire*s  conditions,  and  we  of  course  suffer  for  it. 
We  "  use  our  bodies  ill,"  and  lose  our  health ;  wo  are  pFodigab^ 
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AB  SB— M  jvH;  M  pure, 
AiandoBs  an  vkieb 
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As  niaipeded  VST ; 
like  M,  the  lilTaa  viDd  ddisliti  to ; 


jf  r.  Swinbame  cannot  express  tbe  wcnder  and  leinerenoe  wbere* 
with  he  contemplates  the  rhythmic  wisdom  of  this.  He  looks 
into  the  face  of  Mr.  Arnold  with  an  artless  ecstasy  of  admiratioiL 
which  IB  really  touching.  Bat  there  is  nothing  in  what  Empedodes 
says  which  is  Tery  surprising,  and  there  is  a  serious  proportion  of 
it  which  is  not  true.  Those  trenchant  observations  about  our  life 
being  inevitably  conditioned  by  our  fathers  and  our  circumstances 
remind  one  of  a  friend  of  college  days ;  a  friend  remembered  not 
unkindly  on  the  whole,  but  with  a  slight  mixture  of  that  contempt 
which  is  bred  of  familiarity — ^to  wit,  the  time-honoured  debate  on 
necessity  and  free-wilL  Mr.  Arnold,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  will  be  ninch 
astonished  to  hear,  does  not  go  far  into  that  ancient  question,  and  if 
these  gentlemen  would  like  to  see  logical  work  on  the  subject  by  a 
master  in  the  dialectic  craft,  they  may  be  recommended  to  the  "  iron- 
linked  and  invulnerable  argument "  in  favour  of  man's  bondage  to 
predetermined  motives  constructed  by  one  Jonathan  Edwards.  It  is 
more  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that,  whatever  Mr.  Arnold  or  Mr. 
Swinburne  may  advance  to  the  contrary,  man  does  not  stand  on  a 
level  with  nature's  common  phenomena.  Whether  from  nature,  or 
from  nature's  God,  he  unquestionably  holds  sovereignty  here  below^ 
and  is,  as  Goethe  caUs  him,  the  "  small  god  of  earth."  The  Libjran 
wind  ?  Why,  he  tames  its  wayward  will,  and  forces  it  to  sit,  bis 
obedient  slave,  in  the  comer  of  his  shoulder-of-mutton  sail.  The 
torrent  ?  He  curbs  its  pride,  lays  it  down  in  the  smooth  mill-stream^ 
and  sets  it,  with  steady,  patient  throbbing,  to  turn  his  wheeL  And 
has  not  the  lightning  stooped  at  his  beck  from  the  cloud,  and  doea 
it  not  at  this  hour  bear  his  messages  under  three  thousand  miles  of 
sea  ?  Would  not  all  the  children  of  nature  stand  up  and  tell  Mr. 
^Vmold  that  he  mocks  them,  and  that  the  terrible  man-child  is  their 
conqueror  and  king  ?  Over  the  individual,  indeed,  nature  has  power, 
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'at  moments,  like  a  maniac  when  liis  keepers  eye  is  turned  aside, 

the  force  -^'hich  man  has  tamed  and  quelled  springs  upon  him  with 

glare  and  yellj  to  east  bim  down  and  rend  him.      But  uguinst  man 

united^  against  the  ordered  array  of  human  kind,  against  the  ever- 

advancing^  far-stretching   line  of  the   great  exerctbm  of  the   race, 

nature's  rude  host— winds,  lightnings,  pestilences,  storms— what  are 

they  ?     Chaff  before  the  blast. 

Mr.    Arnold,    however,  will    not    consider  this  long   battle  and 

gradual  victory.     Man,   he  insists  upon  it,  will  not  "fight  as  best 

he   can,  and  win  what's  won  by   strife."     The   bewildered   mortal 

seeks  an  easier  way  to  cheat  his  pains.     He  peoples  the  air  with 

gods — cruel  gods  who  embitter  human  life,  kind  gods  who  smile  on 

human  endeavour — and   tries    to  find   an   opiate  for    his    indolent 

wretchedness   in  paying  homage  to  these.      Such  conduct  is  quite 

nonsensical.       Granting   even    that    the  world  may  be    iillwl  with 

gods  w^hom  we  cannot  see,    they  are  necessarily  impotent,  argues 

Mr.  Arnold,  either  to  mend  or  mar  our  state. 

"All  tHngB  the  world  which  fill 
Of  hut  one  stufiF  are  Rpito^ 
That  we  who  rail  are  still, 
With  what  we  rail  at  one ; 
One  with  the  o'or-labour'd  power  that  through  tho  hreadth  and  length 

*'  Of  earth,  and  air,  and  aea. 

In  meot  and  plants,  imd  stonea. 
Hath  toil  perpetually, 

And  Htrugglea,  pantu,  and  moimB ; 
Fain  would  do  all  thingfl  well,  but  sometimes  fails  in  8treDg:th. 

**  And  patiently  exact 
Thia  universal  God, 
Alike  to  any  act 

Prococda  at  any  nod, 
And  qiiietly  declaima  the  corsings  of  himbelt 

"  This  is  not  what  man  hat(.«t 

Yet  he  can  curse  hut  this.         * 
Harsh  gods  and  hostile  Fates 
Arc  dreams  !  thia  only  m  : 
If  orerywhere ;  eustoiiis  the  wiae,  the  foolish  elf." 

This  16  a  lucid  enough  statement  of  the  pantheistic  view  of  things, 
and  what  makes  it  curiously  interesting  is  that  it  really  appears  to 
be  Mr.  Amold*t^  belief,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  in  prose  ;  not  only  for 
litcmture,  but  for  life.  It  cannot,  of  course,  in  itself  be  new  to  any 
educated  man,  unless  it  be  to  Mr.  Swinburne ;  and  as  Mr.  Arnold  does 
not  support  it  by  arguments  which  have  even  a  semblance  of  newness, 
it  would  be  pedantry  to  enter  upon  a  formal  statement  of  the  proof 
that  personality,  not  indifference,  is  the  central  princijde  of  the  uni- 
verse— personality  of  physical  power,  personality  of  moral  ilHll, 
personality  in  God  the  Spirit  of  the  universe,  personality  in  man, 
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ike  spirit  that  represents  God  here.  After  all,  the  matter  is  hardly 
one  for  argiimont ;  if  a  man  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  ordinauce 
of  moral  kw  in  this  iini verse,  an  ordinance  written  with  the  preci- 
sion of  an  individual  lawgiver  on  the  tablets  of  the  human  heart., 
lie  is  not  likely  to  have  it  revealed  to  him  by  formal  statement 
of  evidence.  Something  on  the  point,  however,  will  come  in  our 
way  as  we  proceed, 

Mr.  Arnold  buttressefl  his  declaration  of  pantheism  with  replies  to 
several  of  those  arguments  adduced  by  men  in  defence  of  a  belief  in 
God  and  in  immortality.  As  Mr.  Swinburne  says,  he  "  rebukes  and 
conAites  the  feeble  follies  of  inventive  hope,  the  futile  forgeries  of 
in%^eativo  comfort."  Looking  upon  the  great  world,  reflecting  how 
little  he  can  know  of  it  in  his  brief  span  of  earthly  existence,  man 
thinks  of  a  Being  to  whom  natui-e  is  all  known,  and  of  an  enduring 
life  in  which  he  shall  expatiate  in  ever  new  fields  of  knowledge. 
Again,  he  feels  that  his  capacity  for  happiness  has  been  here  unsatis- 
fied, and  he  conceives  the  hope  of  blessedness  in  a  celestial  dwelling. 
Dreams,  mere  dreams  !  says  Mr.  Ai-nold  and  screams  Mr.  Swinburne. 
Our  knowledge,  poor  blinking  lantei^n  which  ha.s  been  of  some  use  to 
us  in  picking  our  way  through  the  thick  fogs  of  this  world,  will  be 
flung  contemptuously  into  the  grave  by  death,  and  extinguished  for 
ever.     As  for  eternal  joy — 

"  Fooli  i  tlukt  BO  often  here 

Happiness  mocked  our  prayer, 
I  ihmk  might  mi&ke  va  fefljr 
A  like  event  eke  where !  " 

"The  mighty  hopes  which  make  us  men,"  therefore,  are  deluding 
phantoms,  and  if  oui*  human  natxire  whispers  to  us  of  such  things, 
she  must,  like  a  Ipng  spirit,  be  smitten  on  the  mouth. 

By  all  means,  I  answer,  on  the  hj^othesis  that  she  can  be  con- 
victed of  falsehood-  Eut  if  she  has  been  faithful  in  little,  it  seems 
fair  and  brave  to  trust  her  in  much ;  and  if  she  has  spoken  the  truth 
for  time,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  pay  attention  to  her  whisperings  on 
the  subject  of  eteniity.     How  stands  the  fact? 

Born  into  the  world  in  ignorance,  man  is  impelled  b^-  an  imperious 
instinct  to  know,  "  Seek,"  whispers  a  voice  in  his  soul,  **  and  thou 
shalt  find."  He  seeks,  he  observes,  ho  inquires.  He  ascends  the 
mountain  of  knowledge— rugged,  precipitous  ;  he  climbs  with  diffi- 
culty from  crag  to  crag ;  on  the  topmost  peak,  in  the  clear  evening 
of  an  intellectual  life,  he  beholds,  not  the  sterile  boundaries  of  a 
imiverse  explored,  but  an  ocean  of  knowledge  yet  to  be  traversed,  a 
Pacific  of  truth  stretching  on  and  on  into  the  deeps  of  eternity.  The 
fascination  of  that  placid  splendour  is  a^s  great  upon  him  as  when  ho 
fir«t  aspired  to  know.  He  yearns  to  begin  a  new  voyage.  He  looks 
into  the  eyes  of  his  fellows  with  a  "dumb  sunnisc"  of  endless  pro- 
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gress  and  limitless  attalnraent  and  hope  sublime.  The  promise- whisper 
of  hiB  infancy  has  not  deceived  hira  ;  he  has  upon  earth  made  some 
onward  st<?ps,  and  tasted  of  the  ecstasy  of  knowledge ;  his  eyes  have 
been  opened,  and  life  has  taught  him  that  there  is  an  infinite  to  be 
known.  And  now  that  transporting  whit?pcr  is  once  more  at  his  ear, 
"  What  thou  knowest  not  now  thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  Mind, 
the  angel  of  the  universe,  ready  to  soar  out  of  the  mists  of  earth, 
preens  her  wings  for  everlasting  flight  The  instinct  which  forbids 
her  to  close  her  pinions  and  to  die  has  been  veracious  for  time,  and  it 
is  justly  trusted  far  eternity. 

So  with  the  instinctive  thirst  for  happiness.  Man  is  bom  helpless 
and  misenible,  as  well  as  ignorant.  Naked,  feeble,  weaponless,  the 
man-child  lies  gasping  on  the  rocks.  But  a  iclU  to  Kvc,  a  all!  to 
conquer,  a  will  to  be  happy,  stirs  in  his  breast ;  joy  he  importunately 
demands,  and  the  instinct  which  bids  him  demand  it  assures  him  that 
he  has  a  right  to  possess  it.  He  accepts  the  promise  in  faiths  He 
rises  to  his  feet.  The  wind  raves  mockingly  in  his  realm  of  rock  and 
swamp  and  black  moorland,  but  he  sings  it  a  song  of  defiance,  and 
tells  it  that  it  will  one  day  be  a  Zephyr  to  pipe  in  his  garden.  And 
his  song  comes  true.  The  world  yields  him  harvest  of  happiness  in 
return  for  his  toll.  Civilization  crowns  him  with  her  rewards,  for  it 
is  the  mere  whine  of  intellectual  green- sickness  to  say  that  the  civil- 
ized man  is  not  happier  than  the  savage.  Tasting  happiness,  man 
feels — every  healthy  person  feels — that  joy  is  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  soul  expatiates,  flourishes,  grows.  But  the  taste  of  hap- 
piness ho  has  had  upon  earth  has  been  only  enough  to  let  him  know 
what  joy  is,  and  how  much  joy  may  do  for  man.  The  scant  sunshine 
of  earth's  bliss  awakens  a  surmise  of  what  the  soul  may  enjoy,  of 
what  the  soul  may  be,  in  tho  eternal  light  of  God  \  and  as  the 
instinct  of  happiness  has  not  deceived  him  here,  he  believes  that  it 
also  will  not  deceive  him  hereafter. 

Such,  I  submit,  is  the  just  and  rational  interpretation  of  nature's 
revealing  upon  these  matters.  The  answer  to  the  riddle  of  human 
desiiny  is  not  that  man's  life  is  a  falsehood,  that  man  himself  is  an 
elaborate  lie.  It  is  in  loyally  believing  and  obeying  the  dictates  of 
his  higher  nature  that  he  becomes  great.  His  regal  instincts  speak 
the  truth. 

These  speeches  of  Empedocles  are  at  bottom  an  exposition  and  en- 
forcement of  the  thesis  of  the  Comtists,  that  religion,  in  its  ordinarj' 
and  legitimate  acceptation,  as  an  impulse,  attraction,  or  energy  direct- 
ing man  towards  an  Infinite  Spirit,  and  turning  his  thoughts  and  hopes 
on  a  life  of  immortality,  is  a  grand  mistake,  and  has  been  a  source  of 
evil  to  man*  This  thesis  I  simply  and  definitely  reject.  Religion 
has  been  a  stimulus,  an  aid,  a  pole-star  in  human  history.  Like  all 
the  influences  which  act  mightily  upon  the  soul  of  man, — like  the 
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{Nmnon.ii  themflelires,  whicli  for  good  or  for  exil  are  the  warriors,  the 
morkeTA,  the  gigantic  toilers  of  the  mind, — ^religion  has  heen  liable 
to  misdirection,  misuse,  intoxication,  delirium.  Bat  the  testimonj  of 
the  pMt  is  that  reb'gion  has  been,  on  the  whole,  beneficent  to  man- 
kind. The  fiercest,  mdest  tribe  that  had  a  religion  was  superior  to 
the  tribe  that  had  none.  The  reb'gious  tribe  had  started  in  the  march 
of  progress ;  it  was  going  on ;  its  gods,  bad  as  they  might  be,  were 
ideals  painted  on  the  sides  of  hearen,  towards  which  it  lifted  up  the 
head ;  they  were  something  better,  something  higher,  than  itself — 
something  to  be  admired  and  reverenced,  to  be  risen  to,  to  be  striyen 
after.  All  religions,  therefore,  have  been  wrong  only  in  degree ; 
the  spirit  that  sneers  and  disbelieves — ^the  spirit  of  frivolity  and  in- 
difference, of  heartless  irony  and  jaded  discontent,  of  giggling  merri- 
ment and  languid  sensuality, — this  has  been  the  universal  minister 
of  death  in  human  societies. 

The  vivid  poetical  religion  of  the  finest  European  tribes  in  the 
morning  of  Hellenic  civilization  was  not  so  much  a  falsehood  as  a 
presage  of  truth.  They  err  who  represent  it  as  having  consisted 
simply  in  nature- worship ;  they  err  who  would  resolve  it  wholly 
into  hero-worship :  it  was  a  subtle  blending  of  awe-struck  wonder 
before  the  might  and  mystery  of  nature,  and  of  reverent  apprecia- 
tion— chiefly,  however,  as  a  mere  prevailing  force— of  the  heroic 
in  man.  It  broke  into  syllables  and  stammering  accents  the  truth 
that  nature  is  not  dead,  that  human  history  is  not  purposeless,  that 
there  is  a  celestial  ground-plan  in  the  structure  of  the  world.  And 
now,  when  science  has  taken  the  reins  of  the  sun-chariot  out  of  the 
hands  of  Apollo,  and  the  sun-gleams  in  the  valley,  when  the  summer 
shower  fuIlH  free,  are  no  longer  the  glittering  robes  of  immortals 
rejoicing  in  solemn  dance  at  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  of 
heaven  and  earth,  cannot  reason  substitute  a  more  articulate  and 
coherent  doctrine  for  that  sweet  fancying  ?  I  venture  to  answer  in 
the  aflirmativo. 

Avoiding  vague  talk  on  a  subject  on  which  we  are  perhaps  apt  to 
think  and  talk  rather  vaguely,  I  would  suggest  that  science,  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  human  progress,  tends  to  add  clear- 
ness to  the  idea,  and  evidence  to  the  fact,  of  relation  subsisting  between 
man  and  the  world,  of  appointment  of  each  for  each.  Not  only  in  what 
nature  f>,  but  still  more  in  what  she,  apparently  of  set  purpose,  refuses 
to  bo  ;  in  her  pause  and  reservation  and  denial ;  in  her  treasures  that 
are  hidden,  and  her  beauty  that  is  veiled ;  in  that  mystic  imperfec- 
tion which,  for  man,  lies  everywhere  over  nature,  putting  his  energy 
to  the  strain,  and  forcing  him  to  better  and  beautify  the  world ;  in 
the  insalubrity  and  discomfort  of  savage  climates,  which  can  be  tem- 
pered into  mildness ;  in  the  barrenness  of  unploughed  lands  which 
.culture  oAn  change  into  fertility ;  in  the  wild  grains  which  must  be 
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nurtured^  the  i^^ld  fniit-treea  which  must  be  grafted  and  prtiiieil,  the 
wild  animals  which  must  be  tamed  and  domesticated  ;  in  the  opulence 
of  iron  and  coal  lying-  deep  in  the  earth,  the  powers  of  steam  and 
electricity  requiring  to  be  explored  and  regidated; — -in  these  and  a 
thousand  such  phenomena  there  is  a  preciae  adaptation  of  the  world 
to  educate  man,  and  of  man  to  educe  the  fulness  and  foison  of  the 
world,  which  it  requires  a  dead-lift  effort  of  the  mind  to  impute  to 
ehance,  and  which  reason  easily  and  graciously  recognises  as  the 
work  of  a  Di\'ine  Intelligence.  Why  not  accept  the  light  of  that 
natural  law  which  has  in  many  a  province  been  a  lamp  to  i?cience, 
namely,  that  what  is  disitinctive  and  peculiar  in  every  ereatui'e 
affords  the  hint  to  its  meaning  and  to  the  law  of  its  existence? 
The  only  creature  on  earth  that  has  religion  is  man ;  the  only  crea- 
ture on  earth  that  has  a  moral  will  is  man  ;  the  only  creature  that  haa 
named  the  name  of  God  is  man.  Is  not  this  the  key  to  the  riddle  of 
the  world?  Is  there,  after  all,  any  objection  to  it  except  just  this, 
that  it  exactly  fits  the  case,  that  it  turns  easily  in  the  wards  of  the 
lock,  that  it  is  an  open  secret,  and  that  man  is  too  proud,  too  pre- 
sumptuous, to  believe  in  a  secret  that  is  open  ?  I  am  not  so  foolish 
as  to  imagine  that  nothing  of  myster}'  will,  in  any  event,  remain. 
In  considering  the  hit  of  the  individual,  or  even  of  the  nation,  there 
is  difficulty,  terrible  difficulty.  Again  and  again  will  the  houI,  in 
the  impassioned  agony  of  sympathetic  pain,  cry  out, — Why  slept  the 
lightnings  when  that  solitary  child  was  tortured  ;  when  that  kind, 
heroic,  beautiful  woman  died  in  agony  of  fire ;  when  that  hruve  tribe 
was  sold  into  slavery  ?  But  the  purpose  of  God  is  veiy  wonderful 
and  very  deep  ;  and  may  it  not  he  that  in  these  very  throbs  of  sym- 
pathetic anguish,  urging  us  to  destroy  cruelty  and  wrong  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  impelling  generation  after  generation  to  strive 
more  ardently  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done  to  make  such 
horrors  impossible,  we  have  the  proof  that  the  individual  sufferers 
have  not  endured  in  vain,  and  the  explanation  of  the  possibility  of 
such  occurrences  taking  place  under  the  government  of  moral  law 
and  of  infinite  beneficence  ? 

In  the  poem  entitled  "  Obermann  once  more,"  Mr.  Arnold  attains 
a  loftier  altitude  of  poetry  than  in  the  ^'Empedooles/*  There  is  more 
in  it  of  practical  grappling  with  the  present,  more  of  the  speech  of 
living  man  to  living  man,  than  in  the  arid  and  imblossomlng  gene- 
ralities of  the  Sicilian  Ecclesiastes.  In  verses  imbued  with  heartfelt 
sincerity  of  meaning,  and  moving  on  in  majestic  roll  of  grave  and 
earnest  music,  Mr.  Arnold  presents  us  with  a  philosophical  summing 
up  of  Christian  civilization,  decides  as  to  its  value  and  validity  in  our 
day^  and  looks  in  the  face  the  perilous  and  testing  ^^uestion  of  what 
is  now  to  be  hoped  for  and  to  be  done. 

Two  thousand  years  ago — thu*<  he  proceeds — the  world  was  in 
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mucli  such  a  state  as  at  present.  Its  head  was  clear,  its  activity 
unpausing,  its  attire  splendid,  its  fare  sumptuous;  but  it  did  not 
thrive,  and  that  because  its  *'  heart  was  stone/'  Mr.  Arnold's  picture 
of  Koman  civilization,  in  its  hour  of  perfect  triumph  and  of  utter 
failure,  is  masterly : — 


*'  On  that  hard  Pagan  world  difigust 
.   And  secret  loathing  fell. 
Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  hmnan  life  a  hell. 

*(  In  his  cool  hall,  with  haggard  eyes, 
The  Boman  noble  lay ; 


He  drore  abroad,  in  fbiions  golfle. 
Along  the  Appian  way ; 

"  He  made  afeast,  drank  fierce  and  fitft. 
And  crown'd  his  hair  with  flowen — 
No  easier  nor  no  quicker  pasB*d 
The  impracticable  hours." 


But  morning  broke  from  the  East.  The  star  of  Bethlehem  rose.  The 
West  heard  the  doctrine  of  the  Child  and  the  Crucified.  She  flung 
crown  and  sword  away,  imperial  purple  and  luxurious  pomp ;  she 
rushed  into  the  wilderness.  Her  heart  melted ;  she  wept ;  but  on 
her  tears  was  the  light  of  dayspring : — 


'Mid  weeds  and  wrecks  she  stood— a  place 
Of  ruin — ^but  she  smiled ! " 


**  Tears  wash'd  the  trouble  from  her  Betce ! 
She  changed  into  a  child. 

A  wave  of  love  streamed  out  upon  the  world  "  from  Christ's  then 
open  grave."     For  centuries  its  force  continued  imspent : — 

"  Ay,  ages  long,  endures  his  span 
Of  life,  'tis  true  reoeiyed, 
That  gracious  Child,  that  thorn-crowned  Man, 
He  lived  while  we  belieyed." 

But  we  no  longer  believe,  and,  in  consequence — 

"  Now  he  is  dead.    Far  henco  he  lies  I       And  on  his  grave,  with  shining  eyes, 

In  the  lorn  Syrian  town,  |  The  Syrian  stars  look  down." 

There  is  but  one  word  that  now  reaches  us  from  the  silent,  sacred 
East: — 


**^From  David's  lips  this  word  did  roll, 
'Tis  true  and  living  yet : 


No  man  can  save  Ma  brother' a  aotU, 
If  or  pay  hia  brother' a  debt" 


Man  must  henceforward  stand  "  alone,  self-poised.''  Christianity  has 
played  its  part  in  world-history.  The  Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  swept  away,  and  Protestantism  has  failed  to  take  its  place : — 


'  The  past,  its  mask  of  union  on, 
Had  fiiil'd  to  live  and  thrive; 
The'past,  its  mask  of  union  gone. 
Say,  is  it  more  alive  ? 

*,Tour  creeds  are  dead,  your  rites  are  dead, 
Your  social  order  too ; 


Where  tarries  he,  the  power  who  said. 
See,  Intake  all  ihinga  new  f 

The  millions  suffer  still,  and  grieve ; 

And  what  can  heli)er8  heal 
With  old-world  cures  men  half  believe 

For  woes  they  wholly  feel  ?  " 


What  hope,  then  ?    Much,  replies  Mr.  Arnold.     The  sun  is  risen : — 


"  He  melts  the  icebergs  of  the  past, 
A  green  new  earth  appears. 
Millions,  whose  lives  in  ice  lay  fast. 
Have  thoughts,  and  smiles,  and  tears. 


'*  The  world's  great  order  dawns  in  sheen. 
After  long  darkness  rude, 
Divinelier  imaged,  clearer  seen. 
With  happier  zeal  pursued." 
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How  ?  we  impatiently  ask.     What  is  tkia  new  order  ? 
be  hoped  for,  what  to  be  done  ?     Here  is  the  answer  : — 


What  is  to 


What  still  of  strength  m  left,  employ, 
Tlint  end  to  help  men  gain : 


One  miffht^  wave  of  thought  and  joy 
Lifting  mankind amain.^' 


And  then  the  oracle  is  dumb.  Fain  would  one  ask  by  what  terres- 
trial impulse^  or  celestial  attraction,  this  ''mighty  wave"  is  to  arise. 
With  the  heavens  Mr.  Amold  has  abjured  communion.  There  is  for 
him  no  God  but  that  blind  impartial  force  which  lives  in  stones  and 
trees  and  oceana.  Nor  can  earth  lend  him  assistance,  for  the  great  en- 
thusiasms which  have  arisen  among  men  in  the  past  were  delusions, 
and  the  secret  of  those  delusions,  the  trick  of  the  old  religious  mystery, 
has  been  discovered.  "^Vhat  sun  has  risen  ?  None.  The  light  of 
joy  that  is  henceforward  to  flash  and  gleam  through  the  universe, 
gilding  its  waves  and  painting  its  rainbows,  is  to  emanate  from 
no  God. 

31  r.  Arnold  would,  he  tells  us,  have  been  a  Christian  if  he  had 
arrived  in  the  world  a  few  ages  sooner.  l^^Tiile  Christianity  was 
credible,  he  would  so  gladly  have  believed  it. 

"  Ko  thoughts  that  to  the  world  belong 
Had  stood  ogalnfii  the  wave 
Of  love  which  act  eo  dvep  and  strong 
From  Chrbt'fl  then  open  grave. 

**  No  londy  life  had  paas'd  too  slow 
When  I  could  hoarly  ae« 
That   wan    nail'd    Form,    with    head 
droop' d  low^ 
Upon  the  hitter  tree/' 


''  Oh,  had  I  lived  in  thnt  great  day, 
Haw  had  its  glory  new 
Fni'd  earth  and  heaven,  and  caught 
ftway 
My  xavijsh'd  ipirit  too  - 

**  No  doiater-fioor  of  humid  stone 
Had  been  too  cold  for  me ; 
For  mo  no  Eajtem  dtwort  lone 
Had  been  too  for  to  flee. 


That  is  to  say,  Mr,  Arnold  pronounces  it  to  be  a  desirable  and 
blessed  thing  to  be  well  deceived — to  be  lapped  tn  sweet  delusion.  I 
think  it  is  manlier  to  hold  with  Paul  that,  if  Christianity  is  a  dream, 
the  ver}'  sweetness  of  it^  illusions?,  the  very  glory  of  its  dazzling 
imagery  and  transporting  promises,  render  those  deceived  by  it  the 
more  miserable.  Madness,  be  it.s  visions  gay  or  gloomy,  is  imme- 
dicably  i=^d.  To  bo  in  his  ritjht  mind  is  beat  for  a  man ;  and  the 
rightnc.Hs  of  the  mind  is  belief  in  truth,  however  harsh.  But  I  may 
be  permitted  to  question  the  coiTectness,  though  I  do  not  in  the  least 
question  the  sincerity,  of  Mr,  Arnold's  theory  as  to  what  he  would 
have  been  if  he  had  lived  in  the  early  ages  of  Ch^istianit3^  May  it 
not  bo  doubted  whether  he  would  have  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  strug- 
gling sect  whose  reputation  was  so  ambiguous,  and  which  was  so 
largely  recruited  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  sinners  and  publicans, 
Magdalens  and  slaves  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  whole,  more  probable  that 
his  sensibilities  would  have  been  too  dainty  for  such  companionship, 
and  that  he  would  have  been  found  cultivating  sweetness  and  light 
in  some  refined  Gnostic  coterie  'f 
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Be  that  as  it  may»  Mr.  Arnold  Las  less  reason  for  rejecting 
Christianity  now  thau  he  would  have  had  at  any  period  since  John 
the  Baptist  sent  his  disciples  to  the  Muster.  The  early  Christians 
were  nearer  to  the  time  when  Christ  hiing  upon  the  cross  than  we 
are,  but  they  had  not  such  means  at  thcii*  command  as  we  possess  of 
fonning  a  clear  and  articuhite  idea  of  the  evidence  for  that  and  the 
accompanying  occurrences^  Those  who,  centuries  long,  had  assiiiled 
Christianity  with  the  weapons  of  historical  criticism  have  as  good  as 
tlirown  down  their  tools,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  abstract  assertion 
that  miracle  is  impossible.  They  will  not  admit  that  Christianity 
has  been  proved  Divine ;  but  the  problem  of  ^^/.^provfng  its  historical 
e\idence,  without  invalidating  all  proof  of  occurrences  long  since 
past,  has  baffled  them  ;  and  in  irritated  perplexity,  remarking  with 
a  continental  writer  that  it  would  be  interesting,  were  it  possible,  to- 
discover  the  germ  of  the  Chnstian  fable,  they  paas  on. 

But  Christianity  has  lost  its  power.  It  is  not  believed.  Practi- 
eallv  it  is  extinct.  Is  this,  I  ask  in  calmness  and  sobrietv,  true  ? 
To  mc,  looking  at  the  question  as  boldly,  broadly,  and  soberly  as  I 
can,  it  appears  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  for  Christianity  more  pro- 
mising now  than  it  has  ever  been.  Christianity  was  never  so  wise 
and  pure — never  did  Christian  zeal  burn  with  so  clear  and  ardent  a 
flame — as  at  this  hour*  Monastic  Christianity  was  very  narrow  and 
very  sickly*  Latin  Christianity,  though  one  of  the  most  glorious 
things  ever  beheld  on  this  earth,  was  cramped  with  superstition. 
Protestant  Christianity,  as  organized  at  the  Itefonnation,  was 
grievously,  inexpressibly  injured  by  the  worldllnesa  of  it«  patrons, 
by  the  secularity  of  its  arrangements,  by  the  rigidity  of  its  forms, 
by  the  scorching  intellectualisra  of  its  spirit,  by  the  paralyzing- 
influence  of  its  great  8ln  in  gnashing  its  teeth  with  fui'ious  hatred 
against  those  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  companied  with  as 
fellow  Christians.  The  Christianity  which  is  vital  at  this  hour,  tho 
Christianity'  which  more  or  less  inspii-cs  devout  and  intelligent  souls 
in  all  Churches,  and  in  all  civilized  nations,  is  a  gentler,  purer,  more 
beautiful  spirit  of  moral  life  than  ever  in  this  world  breathed  in  an 
equal  ntmibor  of  human  bosoms.  Only  in  these  latter  days— nor  is 
the  fact  wonderful,  for  the  truth  in  it^  simplicity  is  always  the 
highest  and  the  last  attainment  of  man — have  we  really  learned 
that  toleration,  mercy,  brotherly  kindness,  are  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  True,  there  is  much  doubt  abroad.  But  does 
the  thoughtful  mind  see  no  meaning,  no  preciousncss,  no  blessed 
influence,  educating,  humanising,  refining,  in  doubt?  Is  not 
doubt  the  hand,  trembling  yet  careful,  that  turns  the  telescope  of 
earnest  inquirv^  upon  the  heavens  of  truth  ?  Is  not  doubt  tbercvcaler 
of  difficulty,  and  docs  it  not  thus  minister  to  the  most  delicate  sym- 
pathy of  intellect  and  of  heart  ?     Is  it  not  doubt  that  cast«  those 
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side-lights  upon  dogma,  and  suggests  those  reserves  and  qualifications, 
which  must  characterize c%'ery  statement  or  solution  of  a  complicated 
question  that  i.s  delicately  and  finely  true  ?  Doubt  is  the  element 
ol"  all  the  most  sincere  and  exquisite  action  of  mind,  the  mother  ol" 
intelleetual  modesty,  and  manly  diffidence,  and  gracious  forbearance. 
In  an  age  of  mature  learning  and  varied  spetiuhition  like  our^,  it  is 
no  paradox  to  say  that  he  who  has  first  dnubtctl  and  then  believes, 
believes  best ;  and  scarce  a  paradox  to  affirm  that  he  who  has  never 
tloubted  has  never  believed.  1  am,  of  course,  awaro  that  there  is  a 
habit  of  affected  and  feeble  dubitation,  which  is  the  mere  wasting  r.*f 
the  intellectual  fibre  and  the  fainting  of  heart  and  soul ;  but  pro- 
foundly true  is  it  that  honest,  brave,  onward-looking  doubt  is  the 
ally  of  faith  and  hope,  and  the  handmaid  of  love, 

Mr.  Arnold  thinks  of  Christianity  only  as  a  system,  feudal  or 
modem,  Papal  or  Protestant.  But  what  if  it  is  more  than  a  system  *f 
What  if,  when  the  inadequacy  of  all  systems  to  contain  its  ethereal 
spirit  had  been  demonstrated,  and  the  massive  ecclesiasticisms  of  the 
past,  like  icebergs  stranded  in  a  southern  clime,  were  inevitably 
melting  away,  its  genuine,  inborn  potency  should  be  then  fird  fully 
exhibited  ?  What  if  the  race  has  been  gradually,  througli  all  these 
ages,  preparing  itself  to  know  and  appreciate  Christianity— the 
chambers  of  the  human  spirit  enlarging  themselves  to  receive  the 
heavenly  visitant  and  her  august  retinue  of  truths  and  ideas  ?  Only 
in  these  last  days,  when  the  development  of  material  civih'zation  bus 
draini  nations  towards  each  other  by  the  ties  of  commercial  associa- 
tion, has  it  been  surmisetl  by  practical  men— by  at  least  here  and 
there  a  practical  man — that  the  moralit>'  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which,  during  eighteen  centuries  of  the  clangour  and  torment 
nf  war,  all  (jiovernments  and  all  Churches  have  assunied  to  be,  on  tlic 
platform  of  national  life,  impracticable,  admits  of  being  realtwd,  and 
that  literally  the  soimdest  national  policy,  the  pjlicy  proflueing  mof?t 
of  benefit  for  all,  is  that  each  nation  should  seek  to  promote  its 
neighbour's  welfare,  and  to  commimicate,  instead  of  monopolising, 
the  bounty  of  Providence-  What  a  revolution  were  that,  wortli 
another  thousand  years  of  waiting  and  working,  which  should  see 
nations  changed  from  fighting  nations  into  co-operating  nations  I 

Mr,  Arnold  returns,  or  thinks  that  he  returns,  to  David.  •*  No 
man  can  bear  his  brother*M  sin  or  pay  his  brother's  debt."  Hard  and 
cohl  negation,  false  and  haggard  and  dead  !  Man  is  man  in  that  he 
bears  his  brother's  sin  and  pays  his  brother's  debt.  All  the  glor\-  of 
human  tenderness,  of  human  trust,  of  human  fellowship,  the  deepest 
music  of  chivalrvt  the  loveliest  devotion  of  friendship,  all  that  is  most 
sacred  and  thrilling  and  beautiful  in  human  story,  is  destroyed  by 
this  attitude  of  rocky  isolation  and  iron  pride.  Man  to  rise  must 
accept  help  from  the  meanest  of  his  fellows,  and  the  deepest  thinkers 
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of  the  time — Goethe  for  one  of  them — would  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Arnold  that  man  is  degraded  in  accepting  help  from  the  God-man. 

But,  after  all,  is  not  Christianit}^  practically  a  failure  ?  *'  The 
millions  suffer  yet."  Well,  there  is  trath  in  that;  but  let  tia  speak 
composedly  on  the  subject.  Is  it  true  that  suffering  is  a  prevailing 
condition  of  Christians,  either  as  individuals  or  as  families  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  a  fact  that  Christian  virtue,  whether  by  the  calm  it  breathes 
within,  or  by  the  activity,  sobrietjs  contentment  which  it  enjoins,  is 
the  most  powerful  of  talismans  for  conjuring  happiness  to  the  heart 
and  to  the  hearth  ?  If  you  look,  you  wOl  iind  that  the  grumblers  of 
the  world  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  Christians.  Again,  is  it  not  one  of 
the  boyish  impressions  most  surely  and  rapidly  dissipated  by  any 
real  inquisition  into  tho  facts  of  history  to  suppose  that  "the  millions*' 
were  ever  happier  than  now,  if  they  were  ever  so  happy  ?  There 
was  possibly — I  would  not  daro  to  use  a  stronger  word — a  brief 
period  in  the  feudal  age  a  in  England  when  the  common  people  were 
better  off  than  at  present.  I  think  it  probable  that,  in  the  moments 
of  their  highest  I'eligioua  enthusiasm  and  brightest  national  pros- 
perity, fl3ring  gleams  of  a  happiness  beyond  the  average  of  that  ever 
enjoyed  elsewhere,  visited  the  mass  of  the  Hebrew  people.  But 
throughout  vast  tracts  of  human  history,  have  not  the  body  of  the  race 
lieen  preyed  upon  by  pestilence,5  lamine,  the  sword,  and  has  not  all 
industry  languished,  save  that  ghastly  industry  in  which  man  sheds 
his  brother*8  blomi?  Poets  must  not  put  their  ideals  for  facts,  or 
despise  that  standard  of  well-being  which  seems  to  be  appointed  for 
man  here  below.  Tho  common  man  has  ever  been  a  toiler  :  scope  to 
toil,  opportunity  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  this  has 
been  all  that  man  in  this  world  ordinarily  attains.  Homy  hand, 
bent  back,  aching  limb,  hard  fare,  these  have  been  man's  lot.  He  is 
a  ti-ue  man  who  does  not  whine  over  this ;  who  does  not  call  it  suf- 
fering ;  who  silently  wrestles  and  endures,  and  takes  with  all  hia 
lieart  what  happiness  is  to  be  had.  Labour  is  not  joyoun,  but  grievous ; 
iind  yet  t  he  labouring  man,  whatever  his  vocation,  is  jMir  excellence  the 
healthy  and  the  happy  man  on  this  planet, 

Mr.  Arnold  favours  us  with  no  information  as  to  how,  under  the 
regime  of  his  *'nughty  wave  of  thought  and  joy,'*  the  race  is  to 
diminish  its  suffering  and  widen  the  margin  of  its  joy.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  for  Christians  to  leave  this,  which  is  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  matter,  undetermined.  Their  programme  for  the  future  is  simple 
and  distinct.  It  is  to  acknowledge  learlessly,  faithfully,  joyfully, 
God*8  Revelation  of  the  Naturaly  which  has  been  made  in  these  last 
days,  and  animating  the  new  machinoiy  with  that  "  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,"  that  passion  of  infinite  kindness,  which  was  lirst  inspired 
by  Christ,  and  which,  though  philosophers,  before  and  after  Comte, 
may,  to  their  credit,  appropriate  it,  has  never  burnt  loDg  or  bright 
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except  on  Christian  altara,  to  advance  with  fresk  ardour  against  the 

embattled  array  of  limnan  ills.  The  toil  is  not  over,  the  strife  and 
the  agony  are  still  to  bo  endured.  We  fight  m  the  shadow ;  we 
march  in  the  night ;  but  starry  gleams  penetrate  the  darkness,  and 
Btreakfl  of  dawn  pierce  upward  from  the  horizon  of  the  world.  We 
shall  not  distrust  the  might  of  goodness,  nor  say  that  God's  purpose 
has  failed  in  the  world,  Never  did  so  many  households  worship  the 
Creator  in  peace  and  joy,  myriads  of  families,  differing  in  theu-  eccle- 
siastical badges,  joining,  morn  and  eve,  in  praise  and  prayer,  on  the 
golden  plains  of  England,  in  the  purple  valleys  of  Scotland  and 
Wales,  on  the  etnerald  slopes  of  Ireland,  beneath  the  crags  of 
Switzerland,  by  the  rivers  uf  America,  unperplexed  by  scepticism, 
unconscious  of  fear,  walking  in  the  light  towards  the  perfect  day. 
There  are  green  pastures  and  still  waters  where  the  flocks  of  God  are 
yet  led  by  His  hand.  Never  since  man  joined  hand  with  man,  and 
the  development  of  civilization  commenced,  were  the  fountains  of 
benevolence  so  full,  so  overflowing;  never  were  there  so  many 
Christian  hands  stretched  out  to  succour  the  orphan,  to  dry  the 
widow's  tear,  to  make  anguish  smile,  and  cheer  the  bed  of  death. 
Sorrow  in  these  days  has  but  to  make  itself  known,  and  the  angels 
come  trooping  to  its  relief, — angels  none  the  less  real  that  they  look 
through  human  eyes  and  speak  in  human  acc^ents.  Never  did  the 
Christ  walk  more  gloriously  before  the  nations — never  did  the  **  wan 
nail'd  Form"  exercise  a  more  constraining  power— than  now.  But, 
as  has  indeed  been  the  case  at  all  times,  the  eye  of  faith  can  best,  or 
can  alone,  perceive  Him.  That  Hevelation  of  the  Natural,  with  its 
startling  aunouneement  that  our  little  theories  as  to  the  way  in 
which  G^kI  had  revealed  Himself  to  man  in  Holy  Writ  were  inade- 
quate, has  perplexed  and  disquieted  many  devout  souls.  The  darling 
thought,  the  priceless  and  ra^-ishing  conviction,  that,  after  all  gene- 
rations had  been  more  or  less  in  error,  we^  with  our  cut-and-dry 
inspiration  theory,  had  reached  the  sinnmit  of  perfection,  and  might 
at  last  abandon  all  idea  of  change  or  of  advance,  has  been  torn  from 
us.  The  age  is  one  of  transition ;  the  ordinance  of  progress, 
terrible  in  the  ear  of  weak  humanity,  but  never  to  be  repealed  in  this 
time* world,  is  sounding  loud  and  clear,  as  if  the  angel  of  the  resurrec- 
tion had  put  the  trumpet  to  his  lips  ;  but  there  is  no  cause  for 
apprehension  if  Christians  will  but  be  strong  and  of  good  courage, 
and  never  forget  that  to  fear  truth  is  to  blaspheme  God. 

In  all  that  Mr,  Arnold  writes  there  is  trace  of  reflective  thought- 
ftilness,  consideration  for  others,  and  a  reasonable  estimate  of  his  own 
powers.  But  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  writing  of  Mr.  Arnold,  merges  the 
office  of  critic  in  that  of  showman,  and  loses  nice  discrimination  of 
beauties  in  boyish  extravagance  of  applause.     With  the  true  instinct 
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of  the  showman,  he'ahrielcs  at  the  top  of  his  voicie  in  depreciation  of 
what  he  regards  as  the  opposition  booth,  mid  illustrates  the  virtue  of 
self-sufficienop,  and  its  obvious  distinction  from  "the  base  vice  of 
presumption,"  by  pointing  the  hnger  of  scorn  at  such  poetry  as  **  In 
Momoriam"  and  "  The  Two  Voices."  Mr.  Arnold  owes  Mr.  Swinburne 
less  than  no  thanks  for  suggesting  comparison  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Tennyson  as  intellectual  and  religious  poets.  Mr,  Arnold  is  a  man 
of  true  genius,  a  cultivated  and  admirable  poet ;  but,  apart  from  that 
passionate  sympathy  with  life  and  that  power  of  setting  life's  strongest, 
subtlest,  homeliest  feelings  to  entrancing  music  (the  main  and  mighty 
gift  (jf  the  poet,  after  all),  in  which  Mr.  Tennyaon  is  great  even 
among  great  masters,  and  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  is  so  weak  that  hi» 
place  must,  I  fear,  ultimately  be  among  minor  poets,  the  pre-eminence 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  is  conspicuous  and  indisputable-  In  compression, 
power,  and  sterling  originality  of  thoughtj — in  many-sided  presenta- 
tion of  the  theme  until  the  mind  is  filled  and  satisfied, — ^in  variation 
of  softly  brilliant,  exquisitely  appropriate  imagery,  picture  after 
picture  of  breathing,  ruddy-tinted  life,  each  picture  speaking  forth 
the  argument  in  glow  of  noblest  colour,  each  picture  moving  on  as 
in  rhytbmic  starry  dance  to  the  music  of  the  whole, — ^tbe  intellectual 
ixjctry  of  Tennyson  has  the  everlasting  and  incomparable  superiority. 
Mr  Swinburne  screams  out  his  exultation  and  scorn  over  those 
benighted  persons  who  continue  to  believe  in  Christ.  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters  are  in  his  eyes  alike  Philistines, — **  noisome  *'  I^hilis- 
lines,  says  Mr  Swinburne,  who  is  refined  in  the  choice  of  his  words, 
and  has  quite  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  The  dreary  fun,  hack- 
neyed and  outworn  in  Germany  before  the  century  commenced,  of 
calling  people  I*hilistines,  and  saying  they  were  bom  in  Ascalon  or 
Gath,  cannot  do  much  harm  to  any  one,  Mr  Swinburne  and  a  few 
others  appear  to  be  attempting  to  revive  in  England  the  extinct 
French  sect  of  phOosophcs.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  been  successful 
enough  in  catching  the  trick  of  their  blasphemy ;  but  they  used  to 
relieve  their  blasphemy  with  wit,  and  ifr  Swinburno'u  rudeness  is 
not  a  happy  substitute.  lie  and  his  philosopbes — undergraduateR, 
probably,  in  largo  proportion — may  have  a  pleasant  enough  time  of 
it  while  the  revel  can  be  kept  up.  There  is  a  witchery  in  new 
<ipinions,  and  many  a  young  simpleton  may  lap  himself  in  sweet 
unconsciousness  that  he  is  a  blockhead  by  taking  airs  of  enlighten- 
ment, sporting  the  cast-off  tinsel  of  French  infidels,  and  laughing  at 
riiilistines.  But  the  author  of  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  whose  genius, 
though  limited  in  range,  is  real  and  splendid,  and  whose  genial  ex- 
aggeration in  praising  friends  whom  he  might  easily  regard  as  rivala 
att/eats  a  warmth  of  heart  to  which  one  would  pardon  mucb,  is  fit  for 
other  work  than  splitting  the  cars  of  such  pitiful  groundlings.  It 
is  time  for  him  to  lay  aside  his  fopperies,  and,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says, 
"be  a  man.**  Peter  Bavnk. 
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BISHOP  PERCY'S  BALLAD  MANOSCRIPT. 


BvAop  PertyU  Volio  Manuteript.  Vab.  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  John 
W.  UftlMif  VLK^  and  Frederick  J.  FumtTftU,  M^.  London; 
TVUtaier.    \m. 


IF  Mr.  F.  J.  Fumivall,  tho  mdefatigable  secretary'  of  the  Philolo- 
gical S<>cioty,  had  never  read,  copied,  collated,  and  published 
another  manuscript ;  if  he  had  never  by  exhortation  and  example, 
and  by  the  strong  contagion  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  stirred  up  (as 
he  has  done)  numbers  of  able  and  highly  educated  men  to  an  appre- 
ciative study  of  those  literary  monuments  which  have  made  our  noble 
language  what  it  is,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  ho  had  done 
enough,  in  bringing  about  the  publication  of  the  important  work, 
the  first  instalments  of  which  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  reviewing, 
to  establish  a  claim  of  lasting  gratitude  on  every  eilucated  English- 
man. Apart  from  all  his  many  mei-its  for  labours  connected  with  the 
Philological  and  the  Early  English  Text  Societies,  ho  has  hereby  con- 
ferred an  almost  incalculable  service  on  the  cause  of  English  Hterature ; 
and  it  is  just  because  Percy's  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  " 
has  been  hitherto  certainly  the  main  awakcner  of  taste  for  our  early 
literature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  accessible  and  universaUy 
known  work  upon  so  important  a  subject,  that  wo  feel  ourselves 
justified  in  asamning  that  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  sources 
whence  that  work  was  taken  will  prove  attractive  to  our  readers, 
many  of  whom,  we  doubt  not,  will  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  Mr. 
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FurniTall  laaa  aflForded  them  of  studying  at  its  source  that  pure  well 
of  English  undefiled  whence  so  wide  and  strong  a  stream  of  poetic 
influence  has  flowed  for  the  refreshment  and  the  purification  of  our 
national  literature. 

The  study  of  our  language  is  conducted  on  very  different  princi- 
ples now  from  those  which  ohtained  a  centuiy  ago.  There  has  been 
no  time  like  the  present,  since  English  literature  has  existed,  when 
its  history,  its  structure,  and  its  memorials  have  been  so  deeply  and 
conscientiously  investigated,  and  so  great  and  daily  increasing  a  know- 
ledge of  its  nature  and  its  merit  attained.  This  very  fact,  if  more 
enlightened  \-iews  had  not  won  acceptance^  would  lead  us,  follomng 
the  dictum  of  the  vastly-overrated  Warhurton,  to  argue  the  approach- 
ing extinction,  or  at  least  decline,  of  English  literature  altogether  ;  for 
this  is  his  sentiment,  expressed  in  1705,  and  elicited  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Bishop  Percy's  book,  even  in  the  modernised  garb  in  which 
its  contents  were  clothed:  " Antiquarianii^m.  is  to  tnie  letters  what 
specious  funguses  are  to  the  oak,  which  never  shoot  out  and  flourish 
till  all  the  vigour  and  virtue  of  the  grove  be  effete  and  nearly 
exhausted,"  A  criticism  very  sententious  indeed,  and  as  untrue  as 
it  is  sententious.  For  though  what  Warburton,  and  perhaps  his 
correspondent^  Ilurd,  sneered  at  as  antiquarian  ism  has  spread  its 
branches  infinitely  wider,  and  struck  it«  roota  infinitely  deeper,  since 
those  days  than  the  wise  men  of  that  time  could  ever  have  imagined 
possible,  still  at  no  period  of  England's  history  have  "  true  letters  " 
been  better  studied,  or  English  literature  more  nobly  represented, 
;than  in  these  days  when  "  antiquarianism "  has  borne  such  good 
fruit  as  we  welcome  in  the  work  before  us. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  *'  Rcliques,"  and  their  connection 
with  Bishop  Percy ^s  folio  MS.,  which  wc  are  about  to  examine. 

Dr.  Percy*s  own  account  of  the  work  which  has  made  his  name  so 
familiar  is  given  in  the  foEowing  extracts  from  his  preface  : — 

**  The  reader  is  here  presented  with  select  remains  of  our  ancient  English 

bardB  and  niiuBirels The  greater  part  of  them  are  extracted  irom 

ail  ancient  manuscript  in  the  editor's  possession,  which  contains  nearly  200 
poems,  songs,  and  metrical  romances.  This  mimiiscript  was  written  about 
the  middle  of  last  (the  seventeenth)  century/"^'  but  contains  compositions  of 
all  times  and  dates,  from  the  ages  prior  to  Chaucer  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I/' 


Ritson,  in  his  rage  against  Percy,  endeavoured  to  throw  discredit, 
if  not  upon  the  existence  of  this  MS.,  at  least  upon  Percy's  honesty 
in  the  extracts  printed  from  it- — an  insinuation  as  unworthy  as 

*  The  haad-vritm^  ia  of  the  iimp  of  James  11. 
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was  unfounded  j  for  as  to  the  existence  of  the  MS,,  Percy  not  onl\* 
gave  a  good  and  clear  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  reached 
hie  hiinds,  but  also  submitted  it  to  the  examination  of  many  well- 
known  men  of  letters,  the  poet  Shenstone  and  Dr.  Johnson  among 
the  number,  to  whose  testimony  he  appealed  in  the  commencement 
of  his  preface  ;  and  as  to  the  use  made  of  the  M8.  in  the  **  ReLiquos/' 
he  expressly  states  the  fact  of  his  having  altered  his  models  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  taste,  giving,  however,  sufficient  intimation 
to  the  reader  of  the  occurrence  of  such  alterations. 

Thus,  as  far  as  Percy^s  konedy  was  concerned,  we  see  that  his  work 
contained  an  antecedent  refutation  of  Ritson's  strictures ;  but  as  to  his 
iaate  (the  point  which  concerns  us  most  to-day),  the  question  has  re- 
mained an  open  one  from  the  inipoa^ibility  hitherto  of  comparing  the 
"  Reliques "  with  the  famous  folio  MS.  from  which  it  originated. 
The  neceesity  of  such  a  comparison  was  urged  even  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  *'Miastrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  where  he  says, 
"  It  would  be  desirable  to  know  exactly  to  what  extent  Dr.  Percy 
had  used  the  license  of  an  etlitor,  and  certainly,  at  this  period,  would 
be  only  a  degree  of  justice  due  to  his  memory/'  As  to  the  matter 
of  fact,  then,  in  the  Ritson- Percy  c^^ntroversy,  materials  enough 
existed  for  forming  a  judgment  unfavourable  to  Ritson  :  as  to  the 
matter  of  fancy,  it  is  only  now,  a  centurj'  after  the  pubbVation  of 
the  "  Reliques,"  that  material  for  judging  has  been  aiibrded  by  the 
publication  of  the  folio  MS.,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
universal  verdict  on  this  count  wiO  be  in.  fiivour  of  Percy's  critic. 

And  this  we  say  without  prejudice  to  Percy's  great  merits.  His 
poetic  taste  was  so  far  in  advance  of  that  of  his  age,  that  he  could, 
in  one  sense,  inaugurate  the  study  of  early  English  poetry ;  Ritson's 
was  80  far  in  advance  of  Percy's,  that  bitter  and  censorious  though 
he  was»  ho  could  instinctively  perceive  the  true  principles  on  which 
that  study  should  be  based,  and  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his 
conviction,  could  combat,  even  savagely,  to  establish  those  principles. 
The  extract  we  have  given  from  Warburton  will  show  that  taate 
had  to  follow  Percy's  lead ;  a  comparison  of  Percy's  work  and 
the  MS.  he  used  for  the  purpose  wUl  show  that  taste  has  left  him 
far  behind,  and  clings  now  to  Ritson's  skirts.  The  time  was  not 
ripe  for  Ritson ;  the  old  spirit  of  English  poetry  required  dilution 
when  first  administered,  as  wine  without  water  is  found  too  strong 
for  children.  Rit5on*s  "  head  was  made,"  and  he  could  away  with  no 
dilution  of  the  strong  essence.  lie  was  like  the  Scotchman  who 
exclaimed,  "  Na»  na,  lad,  dinna  mix  my  grog ;  a  aye  tak*  the  whesky 
firrst  and  the  watter  after,  gin  a  iratit  U  .'" 

And  it  is  only  now,  at  the  distance  of  a  century  from  the  publication 
of  the  •'  Reliques,"  that  Mr.  EumivaH  (incited  and  stimulatied  by  a 
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kindred  spirit,  Professor  Child,  of  Harvard  University)  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  access  to  the  ^IS.,  jmd  been  enabled  to  publish  the 
volumes  before  us,  in  which,  Avhile  Professor  Child  and  Mr.  Hales 
furnish  the  introductions  to,  and  collation  of,  the  ballads,  Mr.  Fur- 
uivall  is  himself  responsible  for  the  text. 

Our  examination  of  this  interesting  work,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared, 
naturally  divides  itself  in  two  partes,  the  one  devoted  to  what  Percy 
inserted  from  the  folio,  the  other  to  what  he  left  out ;  and  though 
the  necessary  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present  must  make  our 
remarks  in  both  these  directions  rather  suggestive  than  exhaUBtive» 
we  trust  to  bring  forward  enough  of  interesting  matter  to  stimulate 
some  of  our  readers  into  subscribing  for  and  enjoying  the  volumes 
ibr  themselves. 

**  The  Marriage  of  8ir  Gawaine/'  as  adapted  by  Percy  from  the 
piece  of  the  same  name  in  the  folio,  may  furnish  us  with  means  of 
observing  the  Bishop's  general  treatment  of  his  subject-matter  ;  and 
we  place  it  for  the  purpose  first  amongst  the  pieces  we  compare,  as 
being  the  one  of  which  Percy  actually  subjoined  the  folio  version  to 
the  *'  Ecliques,**  in  order,  to  use  his  own  words, 

*'  That  such  austere  iiiitiquaries  as  complain  that  the  ancient  copies  have 
not  been  always  rigidly  adhered  to,  may  see  how  unfit  for  publicatiou  many 
of  the  pieces  would  have  been,  if  all  the  blunders,  corruptions,  and  nonsense 
of  illiterate  reciters  and  transcribers  had  been  supcrstitiously  retained,  with- 
out some  attempt  to  correct  and  amend  them," 

By  his  publication  of  this  extract  from  the  folio,  and  by  giving,  in 
luldition  to  the  folio  version  of  •*  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle,''  another 
vei-sion  *'  as  revised  and  altered  by  a  modern  hand,"  the  Bishop 
unquestionably,  though  unconsciously,  p!*eindicated  the  essential 
importance  to  our  literature  of  the  future  production  of  the  folio 
MS,  itself;  and  while  wo  are  led  to  thank  the  projectors  of  the 
present  publication  for  undertaking,  at  great  pecuniary  risk  and 
under  many  difficulties,  the  negotiation  which  has  at  last  made 
the  contents  of  this  romantic  MS.  accessible,  we  can  but  express 
our  astonishment  that  the  Bishop's  representatives  should  have 
liiought  proper  to  withhold  it  from  the  world  till  now,  through  a 
hjHg  century  of  unprofitable  mystery  and  seclusion. 

The  story  of  **  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine  **  in  the  original  is  as 
follows : — 

King  Arthm',  alone  out  hunting,  and  only  provided  with  a  bow, 
meets  a  giant  fidly  armed,  who,  to  requite  an  old  grudge,  is  about  to 
slay  the  king,  but  (following  the  faj^hion  of  the  sphinx  of  old)  allows 
him  to  depart  with  the  undertaking  that  in  a  twelvemonth's  time 
he  shall  present  himself  in  the  same  place  no  better  armed,  and 
either   yield  his  life   or   give   the  right  answer  to   the   question, 
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"  WLat  is  tlie  thing  that  women  desire  most  ?"  Unable  to  discover 
the  answer,  the  king  tells  his  need  to  Gawaine,  and  seeks  in  all 
directions  for  a  solution  to  the  question  on  which  so  much  depends. 
^Thc  idea  of  failing  his  trj'st  never,  be  it  observed,  being  entertained 
for  a  moment,)  The  time  comes  for  fulfilling  his  engagement,  and 
as  be  proceeds  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  with  a  heavy  heart,  he 
meets  a  lady  of  ugliness  so  marvellous  that  the  king  is  unable  to 
return  her  salutation.  In  reproving  him  for  this  discourtesy,  the 
lady  offers  to  ease  him  of  his  care,  in  return  for  which  he  promises 
her  his  cousin,  the  gentle  Gawaine,  in  marriage.  She  then  tells 
him  that  the  thing  women  most  desire  is  to  have  their  will ;  which 
affoitiing  an  undeniable  answer  to  the  giant,  the  Idng  is  released 
from  his  first  obligation.  But  now  comes  the  difficulty  oi  fulfilling 
the  second.  Yai-ious  knights,  especially  Sir  Kay,  scout  the  idea  of  any 
man  man^^ing  the  **  loathly  lady  ;"  but  Sir  Gawaine,  for  the  sake  of 
his  king's  honour,  weds  her,  and  treating  her,  in  spite  of  his  natural 
repulsion,  with  honour  and  affection,  is  rewarded  by  finding  her 
released  from  n  spell  which  had  disfigured  her,  and  restored  to  a 
condition  of  peerless  beauty* 

Already  in  the  third  stanza  the  Bishop,  in  supplying  one  of  the 
many  gaps  in  the  MS.,  departs  manifestly  from  the  form  of  tho 
original,  evidently  overlooking  its  alliterative  character*  Wo  give 
the  first  two  stanzas,  identical  in  both,  and  Percy's  third,  as  illustra- 
tion, italicising  the  alliterations  : — 

"  Xinge  Arthur  /ires  in  meny  Car/ei/e, 
And  jccmely  \$  to  *oe, 
And  there  ho  hath  with  him  Queen  Genevcr, 
That  ftride  60  Wght  of  //lee. 

**  And  there  ho  hftth  with  him  Qaeen  GcneTCr, 
'Iliat  £ndo  fto  Aright  in  £>ower, 
And  all  hia  AaronB  a^ut  him  jrtoodd 
That  were  both  «tiffe  imd  •towrc. 

"  The  king  a  roi/ale  C/triittnwne  kept 
Wiih  mirth  and priHC(l*j<t  rhtare, 
7b  him  repaired  many  a  knight 
That  cctme  both  farrg  and  Mart." 

Percy  then  invents  the  incident  of  a  damsel  entering  to  crave  a 
boon  in  the  punishment  of  tho  giant,  who  has  carried  off  her  lover 

and  defied  the  king,  and  makes  Arthur  call  for  his  sword  and  steed 
to  chastise  such  insolence.  This  does  away  with  tho  i>icture«quo 
idea  of  the  old  ballad,  which  shows  the  king  to  have  been  overcome, 
not  by  magic,  as  Percy  has  it,  but  by  want  of  weapons.  Again,  in  the 
Bishop's  version  of  Arthur's  vow  we  lose  a  most  important  reference 
to  a  lost  custom.     He  gives  us  (stanza  10), — 

•*  King  Arthur  then  holdo  up  his  hand, 
And  aware  upon  hia  foyo ;  *' 
VOL.   Vl,  C  C 
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while  the  MS.  version  reads — 

"  King  Arthur  then  hold  up  his  hand, 
According  then  as  was  the  law." 

The  lengthy  ballad  of  the  "  ChUd  of  EUe  ''  in  the  "  Reliques  "  is 
almost  entirely  Percy's  own  work.  We  give  the  account  of  it 
presented  by  Mr.  Hales  in  his  introduction  to  the  fragment  of  the 
folio  MS.  on  which  it  is  based : — 

"  The  present  fragment  of  a  version  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  now  printed 
for  the  first  time,  as  in  the  *  Reliques  '  it  is  buried  in  a  heap  of  *  polished  ' 
verses  composed  by  Percy.  That  worthy  prelate,  touched  by  the  beauty  • 
of  it — ^he  had  a  soul — was  unhappily  moved  to  try  his  hand  at  its  comple- 
tion. A  wax-doll  maker  might  as  well  try  to  restore  Milo's  Venus.  There 
are  89  lines  here.  There  are  200  in  the  thing  called  *  The  Child  of  Elle ' 
in  the  <  Reliques.'  But  in  those  200  lines  all  the  39  originals  do  not  appear. 
Now  and  then  one  appears,  always  (with  one  exception)  a  Httle  altered  to 
fit  it  for  the  strange  bedfellows  with  which  the  poHshing  process  has  made 
it  acquainted,  its  good  manners,  so  to  speak,  corrupted  by  evil  communica- 
tions. On  the  whole,  the  union  of  the  genuine  and  the  false — of  the  old 
ballad  with  Percy's  tawdry  feebleness — makes  about  as  objectionable  a 
mesalliance  as  that  in  the  story  itself  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  father.  The 
crowning  efforts  of  the  polishing  process  are  this  version  of  w.  15 — 18 : — 

*  And  thrico  he  clasped  her  to  his  breate. 

And  kist  her  tenderlie ; 
The  tears  that  fell  from  her  fair  eyes 
Kanne  Hko  the  foiintayne  free.' 

And  this  of  w.  83,  89  :— 

<  Bat  light  no  we  downe,  my  ladye  faire, 

Light  down  and  hold  my  steed, 
While  I  and  this  discourteous  knighte 

Doe  trye  this  arduous  deede. 
But  light  now  downe,  my  dear  ladye. 

Light  down  and  hold  my  horse, 
While  I  and  this  discourteous  knight 

Do  trye  our  valour's  force.' 

So  fared  our  poor  fragment  at  the  hands  of  its  friends  a  hundred  years  ago." 

In  this  particular  case  the  criticism  seems  to  us  rather  severe  upon 
Percy.  Had  he  not  extended  and  atlapted  the  baUad,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  misplaced  in  his  collection,  its  condition  being  so  frag- 
mentary as  to  hinder  its  comprehension.  It  is  like  one  of  the 
fantastically-shaped  pearls  we  sometimes  see,  which  need  a  supple- 
mentary setting  of  gold  or  other  material  to  make  their  quaintness 
take  an  intelligible  form.  It  is  not  for  his  treatment  of  fragments 
that  we  quarrel  with  the  Bishop,  but  with  the  liberties  he  took  with 
complete  ballads;  he  might,  for  all  we  care,  have  diverted  some 
straying  drops  of  bright  song  through  turbid  channels  into  his  own 

•  How  doctors  differ !  How  "  the  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new !  "  Scott 
says,  "  The  fragment  goes  far  to  show  that  the  tale  derives  all  its  beauties  from  the 
poetical  powers  of  Percy ! " 
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piece  of  ornamental  water,  but  we  object  to  his  trimming  and 
squaring  the  banka  of  the  wide  froe-flowing  river  which,  wander- 
ing at  its  own  sweet  will  through  centuriea,  had  swept  by  its  native 
strength  and  power  into  winding  curves  of  natural  and  perfect,  if 
DOW  ajid  then  of  irregular,  beauty. 

This  fault  we  think  a  comparison  of  the  "  Sir  Aldingar "  of  the 
"  Bcliques,**  with  that  of  the  folio  proves  him  to  have  committed.  In 
the  former,  when  Queen  Elinor,  sentenced,  under  Aldingar^s  base 
actusation,  to  be  burnt,  sends  her  messengers  seeking  a  champion, 
**oneof  the  queene's  damsulks "  is  sot  forth  as  riding  about  (cer- 
tainly in  a  very  damselish  way)  at  random,  resolved  to  tind  the 
desired  champion,  yet  getting  continually  "  woe-begone,"  and  having 
**  the  salt  tears  fall  from  her  eye/'  When  she  receives  the  champion'c 
promise — 

"  Back  then  rodo  that  Mre  d&imielle, 
And  hor  hart  it  kpt  for  glc©  : 
And  when  ahy  told  her  gracious  damfi 
A  gladd  woaaan  then  was  ahee," 

jjiit  in  the  original  MS.  this  woc-begone  damsel  has  no  existence 
whatever !  Koto  by  comparison  how  much  of  graphic  simplicity  is 
wasted  by  Percy  to  make  room  for  her.     The  folio  says  : — 

"  Out  qiieeno  Bent  forth  a  mcflsonger, 
He  rode  fast  into  the  south, 
Ho  rode  the  coimtrjea  through  and  through 

Soe  £arr  tmto  Fortsmouth  : 
He  cold  find  nerer  a  man  in  tho  south  country" 
Th&t  wold  fight  with  the  knight  soo  kceno. 

**  Th«  second  jnoaaenger  tho  queen  forth  ecnt 
Bode  iar  into  the  east. 
But — blessed  be  God  made  sunn  and  moonfi^ — 
Ho  spod  then  all  of  the  best. 


"  Then  the  quoeno'smesienger  rode  back, 

A  gladed  man  then  waa  hee ; 
When  ho  came  before  onr  qnceno 

A  glftdd  woman  then  woa  shcc ; 
Sh^  gave  the  ms9*en§er  £20, 

0  lord^  in  ffold  andj^, 
SaieSf  '  Spend  <tmt  spare  net  whUi  this  doth  latt, 

Thcn/cileh  thau  more  0/  me.*  '* 

Again,  as  an  example  of  Percy's  extension  of  the  ballad,   let 
instance  the  following  five  stanzas:  — 

**  But  when  the  appointed  day  was  oomei 
No  holpe  appeared  nye, 
Then  woful,  wofiil  was  htr  hart, 
And  tho  teaiB  stood  in  her  evo. 

cc2 
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"  And  now  a  fyer  was  built  of  wood, 
And  a  stako  was  made  of  tree ; 
And  now  Qneene  Elinor  forth  was  led, 
A  sorrowful  sight  to  see. 

*<  Three  times  the  herault  he  waved  his  hand, 

And  three  times  spake  on  hye : 
*  Giff  any  good  knight  will  fende  this  dame. 
Come  forth,  or  she  must  dye.* 

"  No  knight  stood  forth,  no  knight  there  came, 
No  helpe  appear6d  nye ; 
And  now  the  fyer  was  lighted  up. 
Queen  Elinor  must  dye. 

"  And  now  the  fyer  was  lijjhted  up, 
As  hot  as  hot  might  bee ; 
When  riding  upon  a  little  white  steed, 
The  tinye  boy  they  see."  ; 

Yet  in  the  original,  in  place  of  all  this  farrago  of  repetitions,  with  its 
laboured  and  yet  inconsistent  perversions  of  spelling,  the  author  is 
content  with  a  single  stanza  : — 

"  Our  Qneene  was  put  in  a  iunne  to  bume. 
She  thought  no  thing  but  death  ; 
They  were  ware  of  the  litle  one 
Came  rydlng/or^A  of  the  eaet" 

If  OUT  readers  will  consider  the  force  of  the  words  italicised  in  this 
stanza,  they  wiU  be  able  better  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  dilution 
practised  by  the  Bishop  in  the  five  whereby  he  replaced  it. 

Again,  in  the  description  of  the  boy-champion*s  sword,    Percy 

gives  us : —  -"-- 

"  The  boye  pulld  forth  a  well  good  sworde, 
So  gUt  it  dazzled  the  ee ;  " 

while  the  folio  gives  us  the  far  more  poetical — 

"  The  litle  one  puUd  forth  a  well  good  sword, 
I-icia  itt  was  all  of  guilt, 
It  cast  light  there  over  ihatfeiW* 

Apart  from  the  finer  description  in  the  third  line,  the  "  I-wis  "  in 

the  second,  like  the  expression  "  our  queene  "  above,  gives  a  life  and 

personality  to    the  narrator    which    Percy    allows    altogether    to 

evaporate. 

But  more  striking  still  is  the  omission  of  what  is  the  raciest  and 

most  characteristic  part  of  the  whole  ballad.     Percy  reads : — 

**  Forthe  then  stood  Sir  Aldingar, 
But  when  he  saw  the  chylde, 
He  laughed  and  scoffed,  and  turned  his  backe, 
And  weened  he  had  been  beguyldo. 

"  'Now  tume,  now  tume  thee,  Aldingar, 
And  eyther  fighte  or  flee ; 
I  trust  that  I  shall  avenge  the  wronge, 
Though  I  am  so  small  to  see ; '  *\ 
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while  the  folio  gives  ub  : — 

•*  WliRn  Aldbgar  we  that  litlo  one, 
Full  litle  of  him  he  thought, 
If  there  hado  bccne  halfe  a  100  such. 

Of  thorn  ho  wold  not  havo  wrought  (reckod). 

"  He  aayd,  *Como  hithnr,  Sir  Aldingar, 
lliou  secranst  as  higgo  as  ta  fooder  I 
I  trust  to  God,  cro  I  have  done  with  thee, 
G(m1  will  send  to  ns  auger/  ** 

The  only  possible  excuse  for  such  treatment  of  two  such 
stanzas  must  be  that  Percy»  not  knowing:  the  sense  of  the  words,  used 
his  own  conjectural  paraphrase  ;  and  this  view  seems  strengthened 
by  the  ftict  that  the  learned  annotator  of  the  folio  seems  also  to 
miss  the  foreo  of  the  word  ^\foo(ki\^*  which  he  explains  from  A.  S. 
fofhr,  as  uiaHn,  had.  The  word  means  a  mtw-tnn  (Geniian  Fudci*\ 
applied  to  Aldingar  (as  it  was  to  Will  Waddle*)  for  his  obesity ; 
and  the  hope,  "God  will  send  to  us  auger,"  carries  out  the  idea  of 
an  auger  being  used  to  tap  a  cat^k,  and  implies  that  the  *' litlo  one** 
hopes  to  let  out  Aldingar*s  life-blood. 

And  how  for  Percy's  verse  of  the  pardon  sought  and  gained  by 
the  dying  Aldingar  is  from  being  an  improvement  on  that  of  the 
folio  is  manifest  on  a  comparison  of  the  two,     Percy  gives  : — 

"  '  For^ve,  fofgiv©  me,  qufenf'^  madame, 
The  *hort  time  I  must  lire/ 
'  Now  Christ  forgivo  thto,  Aldingar, 
Aa  fredy  I  forgive  ;  *  *' 

while  the  folio  gives  the  pardon  as  springing  from  a  higher  motive, 
and  m  prompted  by  a  higher  example,  rather  than  as  in  itself  afford- 
ing ground  for  heavenly  pardon,  in  the  words  : — 

"  •  Forgive,  forpivo  m<»i  qnuenc,  madam  I 
For  Christ*B  love  forgive  me !  * 
'  Q<td foffave  hit  dcnth^  Aidittyar, 
Andjrtdy  I  forgive  thee*  ** 

The  well-known  ballad  of  the  *'  Ilcir  of  Linne  **  affords  another 
instance  of  unwarrantable  tampering  with  a  real  reliquo  of  ancient 
Engh'sh  poetry.  The  folio  copy  consists  of  125  lines,  forming  a  ballad 
not  only  complete  in  itself,  but,  from  its  very  conciseness  and  pith, 
infinitely  more  graphic  and  jDoetieal  than  the  piebald  production  of 
220  lines  the  Bishop  has  handed  down  to  us.  And  the  very  com- 
pleteness of  this  folio  copy  leaves  Percy  entirely  without  excuse  for 
the  disguise  in  which  he  has  enveloped  it.  Mr.  Ilales,  in  his  intro- 
duction, strikingly  remarks,  '*  Tliis  ballad  was  printed  by  the  Bishop 
in  his  *  Reliques,'  but  polished  till  he  could  see  his  own  face  in  it ;  " 

*  **  But  Wni  WM  to  fftt  TliAt  he  kmkcd  like  %  rim, 

Or  Uk«  two  ■ing^e  gonaemen  rolled  Into  un«.*-Cox.»AK*B  Led^jimg*  to  Let. 
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and  any  one  who  reads  the  two  versions  must  he  astonished  at  Percy's 
statement,  that  "  the  breaches  and  defects  (of  the  folio  copy)  rendered 
the  insertion  of  supplemental  stanzas  necessary."  Yet  we  should  be 
more  disposed  to  excuse  the  Bishop's  vanity  in  attempting,  as  need- 
lessly as  unsuccessfully,  to  adorn  so  excellent  a  specimen  of  our 
ancient  literature,  than  to  overlook  the  absolute  obliquity  of  percep- 
tion which  should  lead  him,  as  he  did,  to  omit  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  points  of  the  ballad ;  we  mean  the  admirably-managed 
repetition,  which  occurs  three  times  in  the  folio  copy,  of  the  words 
{slightly  varied)  appearing  first  in  the  third  stanza  : — 

<<  To  drinke  the  'wine  that  was  so  cleere, 
With  erery  man  he  wold  make  merry." 

This  was  the  distinctive  trait  in  the  heir  of  Linne's  character,  told  in 
one  good  bold  effective  stroke,  which  Percy  stippled  over  with  two 
stanzas  of  statement,  filled  up  with  provoking  and  unnecessary  "  / 
tceens  "  and  **  /  wots :" — ■ 

'^It  was,  I  weon,  his  heart's  delight 
To  ride,  to  runne,  to  rant,  to  roar, 

To  always  spend,  and  never  spare, 
I  wott,  an  it  were  the  king  himselfe, 
Of  gold  and  fee  he  mote  bo  bare." 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
differences  they  may  expect  to  find  between  the  "  Reliques  "  they  are 
familiar  with  and  their  true  originals ;  enough,  we  would  fain  hope 
also,  to  lead  lovers  of  good  old  songs  to  take  the  opportimit}-^  afforded 
them  by  the  present  publication  of  pulling  off  the  smooth  eighteenth- 
century  plaster  which  has  disfigured  (while  possibly  helping  to  pre- 
serve) the  noble  stonework  of  our  ancient  minstrelsy,  and  of  behold- 
ing in  its  beauty  the  remains  of  what  must,  in  days  gone  by,  have 
been  a  splendid  literary  structure,  builded  of  fresh  simplicity,  sweet 
fancy,  and  fine  feeling. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  our  task,  that  of  calling 
attention  to  some  out  of  many  striking  and  beautiful  poems  in  the 
folio  MS.  left  untouched  by  Percy,  and  now  first  published. 

Chief  and  principal  of  these  is  the  long  and  most  interesting 
romance  of  "  Eger  and  Grine,"  a  poem  in  about  1,500  lines,  quite 
remarkable  for  variety  of  character,  play  of  fancy,  picturesqueness  of 
costume,  and  graphic  power.  But  as  we  imderstand  that  this  pro- 
duction is  also  published  in  a  separate  form  by  the  promoters  of  the 
work  before  us,  we  think  it  as  well  to  confine  our  present  remarks  to 
less  important  and  less  accessible  pieces. 

The  romance  of  "  Merline  "  is  another  of  those  pieces  which,  run- 
ning as  it  does  to  a  length  of  about  2,400  lines,  would  have  been  of 
course  too  lengthy  for  admission  into  a  work  on  Percy's  plan.    It  is 
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a  poem  which  amply  rewards  perusal,  and  toVhich  (without  entering 
into  the  inquiry  as  to  the  personality  of  Merlin  ao  ably  summariiJGd 
in  Mr,  Hales'  introduction)  we  shoidd  bo  much  to  blame  did  we  not 
devote  a  small  portion  of  our  space. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  poem  is  mucli  the  same  with  ^N^onnius's 
account  of  Ambrosias.  Older  and  better  texi^,  but  unfortunately 
incomplete  ones,  exist  than  that  here  reprinted.  We  subjoin  from 
the  introduction  the  following  account  of  the  scope  of  the  poem : — 

**  The  present  version  follows  tho  oarly  AucMnleck  one  in  postponing  the 
account  of  Merlin*8  birth  to  tho  second  part  or  chapter,  whereas  the  Cam- 
bridge University  text  and  the  French  original  ptit  it  first.  This  birth  was 
from  a  virgin  by  a  fiend  of  the  air,  in  order  that  its  product  might  undo  tho 
work  of  the  other  virgui's  Sou,  Christ,  and  secure  mim  to  the  devil.  The 
details  of  this  plan  and  its  defeat  are  narrated  in  the  text,  which  also  tells 
of  the  death  of  King  Constantine,  and  the  murder  of  bia  eon,  King  Moyne, 
in  consequence  of  a  hint  from  bis  traitorous  steward,  Yortiger.  Yortiger  is 
then  made  king,  and  defeats  the  Dan^js,  but  afterwords  calls  in  thoir  aid 
against  his  rebelhous  barons.  He  attempts  to  bnild  a  castle  of  refuge,  but 
its  walla  fall  down  every  night.  Merlin  is  sought  for,  and  explains  how  the 
fighting  of  two  dragons  causes  this  fall.  Ho  has  them  unearthed,  and  the 
castlo  is  completed,  Constantine's  two  younger  sons,  Pendragon  and  Uther, 
invade  Englund,  and  burn  Yortiger  in  his  castle.  Pendragon  is  crowned, 
seeks  out  Merlin  for  counsel  how  to  repel  fresh  Danish  invaders,  kills  them 
all  at  thu  battle  of  Salisbury,  but  loses  his  own  life,"  &c. 

The  following  is  Yortiger 's  crafty  hint  referred  to  above.  The 
barons  complaining  to  him  of  their  king's  youth  and  timidity, 
Yortiger  answers : — 

" '  I  trow,'  said  Yortiger, 

*  C^rimno  it  wu  greats  dold  (miafortuae) 
To  moke  a  king  of  Buck  a  foole ; 
Had  you  made  a  man  your  kin^. 
He  had  saved  you  in  nil  thinge ; 
But  sithen  sicker  you  be* 
Helpe  get  you  none  of  me. 
But  if  your  kv%^  urre  <Jraii  aplight 
I  wold  helpo  you  with  all  my  might.* 
Then  siiid  tho  bartons  pchd  one, 

*  Will  yeo  that  wee  our  king  slowen  (alay)  V 

*  Kay,'  howyd,  'wjthouten  atrifc 
While  your  yoimg  king^  is  nlive, 
llolpe  gvU  you  nono  I-^as*'  " 

Of  course  he  could  afterwards  address  his  barons  much  as  Jehu 
did  the  rulers  of  Jezreol,  and  say,  **  AYho  slew  all  these?"  This 
semi- suggestive  dissuasion  of  Yorliger's  seems  a  sort  of  foreshadowing 
of  that  of  the  famous  head  of  a  college,  who,  on  the  imdergraduatea 
catching  a  pickpocket  flagrante  deliefo  in  their  midst,  cried  to  them 
60  rery  urgently,"  Boys,  donH  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump." 
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We  find  furtlier^  here  and  there  in  the  piece,  some  of  those  quaint 
expressions  which  it  seems  a  pity  to  let  die  out  of  our  language. 
This  for  a  defeat : — 

"  Eong  Anguish  in  that  tyde 
Was  upon  the  worra^  side." 

And  the  following   description  of  Pendragon  fighting  his  death- 

batde : — 

"  A 100  Sarazena  on  a  rowte 
Att  once  layd  him  all  abont. 
Who-soe  had  seene  Pendragon  then, 
He  might  have  seene  a  doughtye  man ; 
For  all  that  he  might  ever  readi. 
Truly e  they  need  no  other  Ueeh** 

Pendragon's  search  for  Merlin,  through  all  the  many  disguises  in 
which  the  latter  evades  the  king,  is  also  full  of  costume  and  interest. 
The  two  pieces  entitled  "  King  Arthur's  Death,"  which  in  the  folio 
MS.  are  written  as  one,  are  here  very  properly  separated.  The  first, 
which  Percy  did  not  print  in  the  "  Reliques,"  represents  Arthur  him- 
self cataloguing  his  conquests,  and  strikes  us  as  specially  interesting 
from  its  similarity  to  one  of  the  sections  of  the  *'  Ruolandsliet,"  where 
the  dying  Boland  does  much  the  same  thing.  We  instance  a  few 
stanzas  for  comparison;  the  following  is  Arthur's  in  the  work 
before  us : — 

"  I  drove  the  Saxons  from  the  realme, 
Who  had  oppressed  this  land ; 
And  then  I  conquered  through  manly  feats 
All  Scottlande  with  my  hands. 

"  Ireland,  Denmarke,  Norway, 
These  countries  wan  I  all, 
Iseland,  Gotheland,  and  Swethland  (Sweden), 
And  made  their  Icings  my  thrall. 

"  5  kings  of  Pavye  I  did  kill 
Amidst  that  bloody  strife ; 
Besides  the  Grecian  Emperour, 
Who  alsoe  lost  his  life. 

"  I  conquered  all  Gallya 
That  now  is  called  France^ 
And  I  slew  the  hardy  froland  field,* 
My  honour  to  advance ; 

*'  And  the  ugly  giant  Danibus, 
So  terrible  to  viewe, 
That  in  St.  Barnard's  mount  did  lye^ 
By  force  of  arms  I  slew,"  ^c 

The  style  of  this  has  been  anticipated  by  the  following  from 
Boland's  dying  address  to  his  sword : — 

*  FroU  in  field.  Frolle,  according  to  the  old  chronicles,  was  a  Roman  knight, 
goyemor  of  France.— iVrry. 
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Alem&nnia  I  gained. 

From  Hiingftry  I  took  her  might, 

Bret&gno  ((tood  not  iKifore  me, 

Bohemia,  nor  Pohind. 

To  Fmnks  and  Huns 

I  ne'er  gave  tmxoG  to  boo«t. 

Friealond  I  won  with  thee. 

And  conquered  Ireland  and  Scotland; 

With  mine  own  hand 

England  with  thee  nude  I  appanage,'*  &c. 


**  With  thee  have  I  eonqaored 

Poitiers,  Provence,  Aquitaine, 

Lombardy — Apulia  made  I  thbuto  pay, 

liiulE  and  Palermo. 

These  won  I  for  my  lord 

With  fiercest  battle- 

Wo  foug^ht  with  Baycm 

The  shflxp-Hwordwl. 

Many  a  time  the  Saxons  heard  thee 

In  many  a  furious  fsght, 

And  oil  hent  down  before  thee 

The  story  of  "  Sir  Lambowcll  *'  fg  a  most  admirablo  piece,  restored 

to   our  literature  by  tlic   present  publication,      Mr.  Hales,  in  bis 

introduction  to  this  short  romance,  says : — 

*^  Of  *  Sir  Lombewell '  Mr.  Collier  says  that  if  printed,  it  Las  porished.  It 
-was  printed,  and  the  print,  with  the?  exception  ijf  one  page  presen-ed  in  the 
Doace  Collection,  has  perished.  The  poem,  however,  ban  not  perished; 
and  'vi'e  sow  print  it." 

It  18  on  the  same  subject  as  the  similarly  named  *'  Lanral  '*  (Xo.  5 
of  Marie's  Lays),  though  abridg'cd  and  varied.  Our  notice  of  it  must 
be  short ;  it  shall  therefore  suffice  to  say  that  its  hero,  Sir  Lambcwell, 
having  rejected  the  proffered  love  of  Queen  Guinever,  answers  her 
furious  taunt, 

'*  That  thou  livcst  it  is  great  pitye, 
'lliou  lovest  noe  woman,  nor  noe  woman  loves  thoe  !  " 

by  declaring  himself  to  be  loved  by  one  whose  lowest  maiden  waB 

fit  to  be  Guincver's  qnecn,  thus  divulging  the  fact  of  his  romantic 
devotion  to  o  mysterious  and  peerless  beauty,  the  one  condition  of 
whoso  attachment  was  his  inviolate  secrec}'.  Being  called  upon  to 
prove  his  words  by  a  jury  of  knights  enipanneled  by  King  Arthur, 
he  is  about  to  sufler  death,  as  unwilling  to  produce  the  mistress  to 
whose  behest  he  feels  he  has  proved  unfaithful,  when  she  appears 
herself  for  his  deliverance.  The  king  at  once  admits  her  surpassing 
beauty,  and  thus  acquitting  Lambcwell,  promises  to  take  him  into 
higher  favour  than  ever.  But  the  lady  is  wroth  with  her  love,  and 
the  poem  ends  wnth  a  most  spirited  scene  of  entreaty,  refusal,  and 
reconciliation  well  worth  quotation  : — 

'*  When  she  heard  the  king  so  say, 
She  leaptki  on  her  palefnty, 

And  obeyed  her  (did  obeisance)  to  tho  Hng  so  hcnd, 
And  took6  leaTo  away  to  wende. 
Then  of  all  that  while  to  Sir  Lamhewell 
Sheo  wold  not  spcake  nor  looke  never  so  doale.* 
But,  wott  you  well,  sorry  was  hue*, 
Before  hor  he  fell  on  his  knee, 
And  said,  *  Madame,  trespassed  I  have. 
And  I  am  come  your  mercy  to  crave ! 
I  (ac}knowlodg«  me  of  that  wicked  deed 

•  In  any  way. 
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That  waa  forbidden  me  when  you  yede  (left  me) ; 

I  am  well  worthy  therefor  to  hange 

Or  leade  my  life  in  paines  strange  (strong) ; 

What  pennance,  lady,  you  will  to  me  say, 

Or  you  depart  from  mo  away  ? 

Lady,  I  desire  no  more  of  thee 

But  once  aside  to  looke  on  me ! 

My  lord  the  king,  of  so  high  a  prow, 

For  all  the  sendee  I  have  done  you, 

One  good  word  for  me  do  speak ! 

And  all  my  fellows,  I  you  beseeke, 

With  the  king  pray  yon  alsoe 

Of  her  good  word ;  I  aske  no  moe.* 

For  that  they  saw  he  made  such  mone 

The  king  and  they  prayed,  every  one ; 

But  for  all  that  ever  he  cold  doe, 

Not  a  word  she  wold  speak  him  to, 

But  obayed  her  to  the  king  so  bond. 

And  tooke  her  leave  away  to  wend. 

When  Lambcwell  saw  that  sheo  wold  fare  (go) 

His  owne  hart  he  tooke  to  him  there. 

When  she  turned  her  horse  to  have  gone, 

He  leaped  upon  soone  auon, 

Upon  her  pal  fray ;  whatsoever  betide. 

Behind  her  he  wold  not  abide ; 

And  he  said,  '  Madame,  with  reason  and  skill 

Now  goo  which  way  soe-ere  you  will ; 

For  when  you  light  downe,  I  shall  stand, 

And  when  you  ryde,  all  at  your  hande. 

And  whether  it  be  for  weale  or  woe 

I  will  never  depart  you  free.' " 

And  80  the  lady  fair,  doubtless  at  heart  nothing  loth,  having  vindi- 
cated her  dignity,  carries  off 

"  Sir  Lambewell  from  Carlile, 

Fan*  into  a  lolly  He 

That  clipped  was  Amilion, 

Which  knoweth  well  every  Briton ; 

And  further  of  him  knoweth  no  man, 

Nor  more  of  him  tell  can,"  &c. 

We  may  look  far  among  writings,  ancient  or  modem,  for  a  more 
life-like  scene  than  that  of  Lambewell's  pleading.  With  the  most 
simple  description  we  are  led  through  all  the  different  phases  of  his 
feelings.  At  first,  confident  of  pardon,  he  is  content  with  the  mere 
admission  of  his  error ;  he  sees  its  greatness  the  more  in  proportion 
OS  the  pardon  is  delayed ;  he  finds  by  degrees  that  he  is 
**  Well  worthy  therefor  to  hange ; " 

then  he  asks  her  to  name  his  penance ;  she  keeps  silence  still ;  he 
cues  no  more  for  pardon,  and  but  implores  a  glance,  doubtless  trusting 
to  its  effect : — 

"  Lady !  I  desire  no  more  of  thee 
But  once  aside  to  look  on  mo ;  " 
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and  all  this  proving  vain,  he  turns  bis  entreaties  to  bis  kinej  and 
bis  comrades  to  intercede  in  bis  behalf,  Nor  is  there  anything 
abject  or  unknigbtly  in  liis  iniplories  ;  we  see  that  the  more  he  finds 
bis  love  endangered,  the  grander  be  becomes  in  energy  and  earnest- 
ness.    And  M*hen 

"  For  that  they  saw  he  made  such  roone 
The  Idn^  and  they  prayed,  every  one  ; 
Bnl  for  q11  that  ever  ho  could  do 
Xot  a  word  she  wold  speak  him  to  ;  " 

at  the  moment  when  most  men,  such  as  men  arc  now,  would  feel 
utterly  hopeless,  and  be  ready  enough  to  abandon  their  love  in  rage 
at  their  humiliation,  how  admirably  the  true  character  of  the  time 
kniglit  is  upheld  by  the  poet!  He  loves  bis  lady,  and  he  knows 
that  she  loves  him ;  she  has  proved  it  by  her  coming,  and  he  feels 
too  that  she  has  proved  it  by  her  sternness ;  he  has  her  heart  i\\  his 
keeping,  and  he  keeps  it  like  a  man ;  bis  prayers  may  seem  vain, 
but  his  purpose  is  irresistible  ;  entreaty  was  for  the  exorable,  and  it 
failed ;  action  for  the  inexorable,  and  it  succeeded ;  and  surely  better 
words  could  scarcely  be  found  in  any  age  than  these, 

"  Eii  ^ent  htri  he  t6oke  to  him  therVf** 

for  expressing  the  immovable  resolve  of  the  courageous  man, 
*' whether  it  be  for  weale  or  woe/'  to  wear  the  jewel  which  his 
heart  convinced  him  well  that  he  bad  won. 

Were  this  piece,  with  its  antiquated  language,  its  uncertain 
rhythm  and  its  rugged  metre,  the  only  thing  of  merit  in  tlie  work 
before  us,  it  would  justify  our  gratitude  to  its  editor  and  pro- 
moters ;  but  there  arc  very  many  more  most  important  pieces  con- 
tained in  the  book,  of  which  only  two  out  of  four  volumes  have 
aa  yet  appeared,  and  the  poems  on  which  we  have  remarked  are 
quasi-random  examples.  Many  of  the  remaining  ones  are  of  high 
historical  interest,  and  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  the  research 
displayed  in  the  introductions  and  notes.  We  must,  in  conclusion^ 
specially  commend  the  discretion  of  tbo  editors  in  their  treatment 
of  those  parts  of  the  collection  imsuited  to  modem  ears,  and,  we  aro 
glad  to  say,  to  modem  morals.  These  could  not  have  been  omitted 
altogether  (though  many  of  them  are  worse  than  worthless)  without 
depriving  the  subscribers  of  what  was  promised  them,  a  print  of  the 
Percy  folio  exactly  as  it  exists ;  but  the  excellent  plan  has  been 
adopted  of  priLting  the  *'  Loose  and  Humorous  Songs  "  apart  from 
the  rest,  so  that  subscribers  can  keep  or  refuse  them  at  their  own 
choice,  thus  enabling  the  editors  to  meet  any  overstrained  objections 
with  clear  conscience  by  quoting  our  national  motto,  "  Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pcnse,**  W,  Lewery  Blackley. 
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l/k/E  fear  that  some  statements  of  ours  in  these  papers,  about 
*  '  earlier  masters  of  Italian  art,  from  Giotto  to  Michael  Angelo, 
may  appear  rather  confidently  made.  There  is  only  this  to  be  said 
in  mitigation  of  sentence  in  the  matter  :  that  when  one  feels  certain, 
one  is  very  apt  to  say  so  ;  that  we  have  consulted  and  deferred  to 
written  authorities  (we  may  mention  especially  the  invaluable  work 
of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle) ;  and  that  we  have  gone  to  the 
real  documents,  that  is  to  say,  to  pictures  and  frescoes  themselves, 
with  all  possible  care.  A  second  expedition  to  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Assisi,  for  the  sake  of  verifying  references,  has  seemed  to  confirm  all 
that  has  been  said,  especially  on  the  works  of  Orcagna  and  Michael 
Angelo.  The  only  special  connection  between  these  two  great  names 
seems  to  be  (as  we  believe  Mr.  Crowe  observes),  that  the  compo- 
sition of  "  The  Last  Judgment/*  in  the  Sistine,  bears  obvious  traces  of 
impressions  drawn  from  Orcagna's  work  in  the  Campo  Santo.  For 
the  doubts  expressed  in  the  History  of  Italian  Art,  as  to  Orcagna's 
authorship,  we  cannot  notice  them  at  present,  as  they  do  not 
interfere  with  our  present  purpose.  By  any  other  name  **  The 
Triumph  of  Death "  would  look  as  awful,  and  be  as  grand  an 
example  of  Imaginative  Kealism,  deferring  to,  yet  overcoming,  the 
strict  rules  of  traditional  representation,  A  hot  July  spent  on  Tus- 
can art  in  the  capital  of  Tuscany  is  at  least  a  pledge  of  sincerity ;  but 
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we  have  not  visited  Home  since  1859,  and  tlie  best  possible  com- 
parison of  traditional  treatment  with  the  work  of  creative  imagina- 
tion has  been  luitdc  there,  us  wo  believe,  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavaleastlle  alone.  It  is  that  between  Fra  iVngelico's  work,  in  the 
Chapel  of  Nicholas  Y.,  and  Michael  Angelo's  in  that  of  SLittus  IV, ; 
and  wc  think  that  a  Hght  imderstanding  of  such  contrast  is  ahuost 
essential  to  true  views  of  the  hiatoiy  and  prospects  of  modern  art. 
It  ought  to  be  admitted  that  neither  Angelo  nor  any  one  else  forfeits 
the  character  of  a  Christian  man  by  asserting  Christian  liberty 
in  the  use  of  his  own  genius  or  knowledge,  and  deserting  the 
monastic  or  traditional  methods  of  treating  religious  subjects. 

Wo  have  partly  shown  that  the  great  modem  contest  between 
3Iateriolism  and  Spiritual  Belief  extends  to  art  and  poetry,  and  that 
in  both  of  them  it  takes  various  forms  of  contrast  between  free  sen- 
eualism  of  subject  and  treatment,  and  work  which  recognises 
moral  restmuit  and  spiritual  hope  or  i)uq>oso.  Now  it  seems  that 
several  issues  of  this  contest  must  be  fought  out  over  the  remains  of 
Michael  Angelo  ;  inasmuch  as  ho  is  claimed  by  both  sides,  and  the 
loss  or  gain  of  his  authority  will,  in  many  minds,  almost  decide  the 
question  as  to  whether  great  art  is  a  good  thing  or  not,  whether  it  is 
consistent  with  or  essentially  opposed  to  the  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  life.  And  we  say  that  he  is  not  only  claimed,  but  claimed 
in  an  utterly  unloving  and  contemptuons  way,  by  the  materialist  or 
non-spiiitual  side.  But  Michael  Angelo,  who  feared  the  face  of  man 
about  as  much  as  Leviathan  or  John  Knox,  lived  a  life  of  orthodoxy 
and  conformity  founded  on  pei"sonal  faith.  His  last  recorded  words 
to  his  household  may  bo  taken  as  the  key*note  of  his  life,  with 
its  great  deeds  and  sufferings.  "  In  your  passage  througli  this  life, 
remember  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ.***  He  carc*d  not  for  Popes  : 
he  made  terms  haughtily  enough  with  Julius  II.,  and  defended 
Florence  against  Clement  VI L  ;  but  he  held  by  the  Church  of  Christ, 
whatever  he  thought  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  for  the  time  being ;  and 
he  undoubtedly  clung  to  whatever  Christianity  was  possible  for  a 
Florentine  in  the  days  of  the  younger  Medici  and  the  Popes  Alexander, 
Julius,  and  Leo.  Kor  can  any  work  expressive  and  suggestive  of 
sensuality  bo  laid  to  his  charge,  that  we  know  of :  unless  it  bo  the 
Jupiter  and  Leda,  which  may  bo  ranked  perhaps  with  Titian's  Venus, 
but  certainly  docs  not  sink  to  the  level  of  Correggio*s  Antiope.  Wo 
glad    to   quote    Mr,  Emerson  in    this   matter,  since  his 


are  right 


«  Compare  also  ono  of  his  latest  sotinets : — 

**  Ko  |,>inger  no  ^eotpa  As  [du  cHe  Qtitti : 

Cir4i>e»e  a  xri*tider  noi  in  CTtxc  le  Lrcc;:iJ'.^ 
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views  are  as  "universal"  as  liis  reputation,  and  he  will  be  con- 
sidered on  all  hands  one  of  the  most  competent  and  least  prejudiced  of 
mankind.  He  calls  Michael  Angelo  the  Conscience  of  Italy — ^mean- 
ing, we  presume,  that  all  the  spiritual  and  moral  conviction  of  his 
time  went  into  his  work,  and  is  still  matter  of  visible  evidence  and 
personal  testimony.  The  master's  real  fame  has  always  suffered  from 
the  fact  of  his  powers  being  partially  intelligible  to  unintelligent 
people.  As  of  old,  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  anatomist  and  posture- 
master,  and  the  popular  idea  of  him  is  carnal,  if  not  sensual.  Vague 
ideas  of  greatness  impress  themselves  on  most  people  who  look  on 
his  works;  but  they  willingly  adopt  the  costermonger  view  of 
them,  and  suppose  their  power  to  be  "  nothing  but  muscles."  If  the 
Duke  Lorenzo,  or  Fortune,  or  the  Fates,  or  the  Pieta  of  Florence 
or  Genoa,  or  the  Madonna  of  S.  Lorenzo  be  mentioned,  the 
popular  critic  does  not  happen  to  remember  any  of  them.  Thus 
Angelo  is  claimed  as  a  precedent  for  nudity  and  sensual  realization ; 
and  materialism  holds  him  up  as  an  example  of  genius  without 
spirituality.  It  is  so  in  a  less  degree  with  his  follower  and  peer, 
Jacopo  Robusti,  called  of  Venetians  Tintoret. 

It  is  not  without  careful  inspection  of  nearly  all  the  great  Floren- 
tine's accessible  works,  that  we  assert  a  directly  contrary  view  of  him. 
Ho  seems  to  us  a  witness  and  example,  at  least  till  marble  is  dust 
and  honour  dxmib,  of  that  kind  or  degree  of  inspiration  by  which 
God  enables  men  to  bear  indirect  testimony  to  Him,  in  exerting 
what  we  call  genius.  No  doubt  the  title  of  Divine  Angelo  was  a 
mere  Vasarian  Latinism.  Vasari  is  rather  unnecessarily  depreciated 
as  a  painter,*  and  perhaps  he  reminds  us  a  little  of  Boswell  in  his 
biographies.  But  he  resembles  Boswell  in  that  hero's  strongest 
point,  which  consists  in  generous  admiration  of  great  men  and  their 
work  ;  and,  like  Bos  well,  he  made  the  best  choice  of  the  greatest  man 
he  could  find  to  admire.  Nothing  is  easier  than  non- appreciation  ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  much  better  to  talk  about  the  Divine  Angelo  as 
Vasari  did,  acknowledging  (at  least  in  words)  the  great  gift  of  God 
to  man,  than  to  say  there  is  neither  religion  nor  spirituality  in 
the  Moses  or  the  Duke  Lorenzo.  The  great  master's  contem- 
poraries did  at  least  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  gift  in  him  beyond 
the  gifts  of  other  men.  They  did  not  think  that  painters  grew  like 
vines,  but  that  they  were  souls  or  embodied  spirits,  influenced  for 
good  or  evil  by  other  spirits,  and  standing  in  relation  to  a  Father  of 
all  Spirits.  Their  very  Platonism  would  teach  that :  nor  had  they  so 
entirely  renoimced  Christianity  as  we  are  apt  to  think.     It  was  only 

•  Vasari's  well-known  portrait  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  possesses  very  great  and  genuine 
merit,  and  is  only  undervalued  by  reason  of  the  painter's  amusing  taste  for  allegory 
and  quaint  euphuistic  description  of  the  imimportant  ingenuities  of  his  work. 
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that  tliey  found  popes  and  kings  insoluble  problems  in  trying  to 
understand  Gcd*s  order  of  things  in  the  world, 

We  can  no  longer  postpone  a  definite  statement  of  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  Christian  theor^^  of  Poetic  or  Artistic  Inspiration* 
The  dilfercnecs  of  view  which  exist  about  it  at  the  present  time  are 
in  fact  grounded  on  belief  or  unbelief  in  the  presence  and  inter- 
ference of  Spirit  in  the  world  at  alL  We  are  either  modifications 
of  matter — ^the  mere  growth  of  time,  circumstance,  and  varioua 
unknown  causes — or  we  are  embodied  spirits  or  souls,  which  necessi- 
tate the  existence  of  a  Father  of  Spirits — one  Father.  Now  the 
use  of  the  word  Inspiration  implies  that  there  is  a  thing  breathed 
into,  and  breathing  from,  the  souls  and  lives  of  men,  which  they 
have  at  all  times  owned,  according  to  their  lights,  to  be  a  mani- 
festation, a  prcsenco  and  personal  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  who 
made  them.  One  crowning  and  central  revelation  of  Ilim  is  matter 
of  history,  and  it  completed  the  Christian  creed.  Men  have  ever 
looked  back  to  the  first  Pentecost  as  a  personal  and  paramount 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  with  its  visible  signs  and  com- 
munications of  miraculous  power,  standing  apart  from  any  other 
maniiestation  of  Him  in  its  greatness  and  in  its  puipDse.  "  The  day 
of  Pentecost,"  said  the  late  (and  how  truly  lamented)  Dr.  Shirley,* 
"  is  the  true  era  of  the  Church  of  Christ :  for  on  it  was  bestowed 
that  gift  of  an  indwelling  spirit  which  is  her  distinct  inheritance. 
On  it  was  completed  that  initial  work  on  which  she  is  divinely 
founded.  For  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  in  fact,  the  complement 
of  the  Ineamation.  It  was  the  beginning  of  Christ's  work  that  the 
Godhead  should  be  clothed  with  humanity;  it  was  the  end  of  it 
that  humanity  should  be  exalted  by  the  presence  of  an  indwelling 
godhead," 

The  words  Spirit  or  Breathing  of  God,  then,  are  an  expression  by 
which  He  has  taught  us  to  understand  a  personal  presence  of  Hie, 
of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  Church  of  believers, 
and  in  the  soul.  And  both  before  and  since  its  central  manifes- 
tation, that  Presence  has  been  made  known  by  various  tokens,  or 
gif^s,  imparted  to  men.  At  times  they  have  been  miraculous  or 
wonderful  to  men  :  at  times,  and  for  special  reasons,  often  sufficiently 
intelligible ; — as,  for  instance,  when  the  attention  of  all  mankind 
had  to  be  called,  as  with  command,  to  the  preaching  of  the  GospeL 
And  those  \vho  first  enjoyed  such  powers,  when  they  had  lately 
and  consciously  received  them,  referred  with  certainty,  and  at  onoey 
to  gifts  of  the  same  nature  in  earlier  time^,  and  at  the  same  time 
dwelt  on  the  Lord's   actual   promise  of  a  presence  with  mankind 

*  The  Church  in  tho  Apostolic  Age/  Notes  for  a  larger  projected  vrork*  Edited  by 
the  Eev.  W.  Brighi    Oxford,  1867. 
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unto  tHe  end.  The  liglit  of  the  New  Dispensation  is  reflected  on  the 
Old ;  and  apostolic  inspiration  bears  \ritne8s  to  prophetic,  telling  us 
how  holy  men  of  old  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  same  Spirit 
of  God,  and  thus  connecting  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  as 
the  histon'  of  God*s  presence  and  work  in  man  and  for  man. 
Earlier  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  are  now  understood  by  the  light 
of  the  last  and  greatest.  But  apostolic  inspiration  enumerates, 
among  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  not  only  extraordinaiy  or  supernatural 
powers,  but  graces  and  virtues  of  everyday  use.  Tlie  very  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ,  St.  Paul  says,  can  only  be  made  by  the  (help  of 
the)  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor.  xii.)  The  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to 
profit  withal.  The  word  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  faith  come  first 
on.  the  Hat  of  Divine  gifts,  and  after  them  the  miraculous  powers  of 
language,  healing,  and  prophecy,  in  its  loftier  sense  of  foresight  of 
events ;  and  also,  it  woidd  seem,  in  the  more  ordinary  sense  of 
preaching :  in  short,  every  good  and  perfect  gift  in  man  is  claimed 
as  Divine,  and  a  Presence  of  God  in  the  man.  Let  us  cast  this 
light  back  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  observe  the  language  there 
used  in  various  cases.  There  is  prophetic  inspiration  with  plenary 
miraculous  power,  so  to  speak  ;  there  is  the  spiritual  call  to  a  single 
work,  or  to  bear  a  single  message,  heard  in  the  soul  and  ratified 
by  signs;  there  arc  schools  and  companies  of  prophets,  perhaps 
preachers  of  the  God  of  Israel,  Rome  of  whom  might  expect  to  see 
miraculous  power  exerted,  or  even  to  be  enabled  to  exert  it.  There 
is  the  Spii'it  of  God  which  comes  on  Samson  and  on  Saul,  to  be 
destroying  champions  of  a  nation  struggling  for  ejcistence  ;  and  the 
greater  comuiission  of  David  to  conquer,  and  of  Solomon  to  rule 
wisely.  All  these  are  diversities  of  gifts,  including  those  of  the  soldier 
and  the  statesman.  The  distinction  between  them  and  the  higher 
prophetic  gift  is  obvious,  and  marked  by  Saul's  deference  to  Samuel, 
and  David's  to  Nathan.  But  they  are  gifts  of  the  same  Spirit,  even 
to  this  day :  only  to  recognise  them  as  His  requires  practical 
confession  uf  His  presence  and  interference  in  the  world  ;  an 
avowal  specially  unwelcome  to  the  able  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

And  now  for  intellectual,  artistic,  and  even  technical  gifts.  We 
must  quote  at  length  the  passage  in  the  book  of  Exodus  to  which 
we  have  so  often  referred  (xxxv.  30 — 35)  : — "  And  Moses  said  unto 
the  childi'cn  of  Israel,  See,  the  Lord  hath  calM  %  tmne  Bezaloel  the 
son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  and  He  hath  filled 
him  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in  understanding,  and  in 
knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship  ;  and  to  devise  curious 
works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  sUver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  the  cutting 
of  stones,  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to  make  any  manner 
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of  cunning  work.  And  He  hatli  put  in  Ms  heart  that  he  may  teach, 
Iwth  he,  and  Aholiab,  of  the  tribe  of  Ban.  Them  hath  he  fiOod  with 
wifidom  of  heart,  to  work  all  manner  of  work,  of  the  engraver,  and 
of  the  cunning  workman,  and  of  tho  embroiderer,  and  of  the  weaver 
(and  ch.  xxxvi.  1}  »  .  .  ,  Every  wise-hearted  man,  in  whose  heart 
the  Lord  put  wisdom  and  understandings,  to  work  for  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary; ' 

We  apprehend  that  the  above  passages  form  a  case  or  argument, 
both  logically  and  theoretically  complete,  for  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  artistic^  creative,  or  even  decorative  gift  or  talent,  to  all  ordinary 
believers  in  the  Divine  authority  ol"  Holy  Scripture.  It  may  well  be 
because  men  do  not  give  praitse  where  it  is  due  for  their  virtues  or 
good  works— specially  m  called — that  they  fail  to  trace  poetic,  or 
intellectual,  or  technical  power  to  its  true  source;  we  lose  sight  of 
the  truth  that  all  active  gcM:)d  in  tho  spirit  of  man  is  logically  and  in 
fact  traceable  to  the  Spirit  of  all  Good.  Nor  is  this  anything  like 
an  a^ssertioii,  that  the  iumgiiiutivc  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  any  such 
share  or  fulness  of  tho  Spirit  as  men  received  at  Pentecost,  to  enable 
them  to  overawe  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  defy  the  llomau  Empire, 
and  send  tho  soimd  of  tho  Gospel  all  over  the  world  in  a  few  years. 
There  are  diversities  of  gifts  in  kind  and  degree.  We  do  not  my 
that  all  men  who  possess  high  imagination  or  iuventive  power  are 
like  apostles  of  the  fuith.  They  are  witnesses  in  their  way,  or  they 
should  be ;  but  wo  must  protest  against  all  eompanson,  especially 
antagonistic  coniparisoiii  between  **  the  inspiration  of  Milt<jn  and 
Galileo  and  the  inspiration  of  8t.  Paul."  The  being  ins^pired  by 
Divine  gift  and  presence  and  visible  sign,  with  power  to  preach  a 
new  revelation,  and  attest  it  with  miracles,  is  an  essentially  different 
matter  from  being  empowered  and  bidden  by  Divine  gift  to  tell 
men  about  the  movement  of  the  earth,  or  to  write  an  epic  of 
earth  and  heaven,  or  to  paint  a  paradise.  Such  comparisons  may  bo 
made  innocently  or  odiously.  One  may  compare  the  minor  inspirations 
with  St.  Paul's,  as  St.  Paul  himself  virtually  docs,  meaning  that  they, 
too,  are  of  God.  One  may  also  compare  St,  Paul's  inspirations  with 
those  of  modem  men,  with  the  intention  of  implying  that  St.  Paul's 
authority  on  matters  of  faith  is  no  greater  than  any  modern  man's ; 
and  we  submit  that  there  is  very  considerable  difference  between 
these  methods.  ( tn  poetiy,  we  gladly  refer  to  Keble's  **  Christian 
Year/*  ♦ 

We  suppose  it  is  literally  and  absolutely  true  that  an  excellent 
epirit   was  given   to   Tintoret  when  he   painted  the  Paradise    and 


•  Palm  Simd&jr — 
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the  Crucifixion — and  that  he  had  it  hy  the  grace*,  by  the  loving 
«nd  favouring  ^vh  of  God.  Beyond  doubt  the  Christian  theory  of 
man  does  claim  the  powers  of  man  as  gifts  of  God.  And  it  is  this 
chiim  which  makes  what  is,  we  think,  rightly  called  immoral  theories 
uf  art,  or  ainfiil  practice  in  art,  so  unuspeakably  detestable  and  terrible 
to  any  Christian  artist.  He  holds  by  his  own  gift  and  does  his  best 
with  it,  believing  that  it  haa  a  sacredness  in  it,  and  he  is  told  that  it 
oxight  to  minister  to  debauchery  ;  he  has,  at  least,  hoped  he  was 
serving  Christ,  and  his  companions  tell  him  he  is  only  a  recalcitrant 
servant  of  BeliaL  Yet,  as  has  been  said  so  often  before,  the  real 
origin  of  art,  as  we  have  it,  is  religioiLs  and  not  profan?',  as  a  historical 
fact ;  and  the  art  which  we  ourselves  inherit  and  practise  was  long 
religious,  not  only  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  the  more 
strict  sense.  It  was  not  as  ministers  of  sensual  pleasure  that  Masiiccio 
or  Ghirlandajo  worked,  or  even  Phidias  in  ancient  days,  or  the 
Assyrian  or  Egyptian  carvers  who  went  before.  It  is  true  that 
after  Giotto  the  mediaeval  treatment  of  religious  subject  grew  daQy 
less  traditional  and  more  scientific.  As  has  been  siiid,  technical 
science  is  a  thing  of  itself,  intellectual  and  not  moral — an  instrument 
for  good  or  evil.  Nobody  in  his  senses  will  assert  that  Masaccio  and 
Ghirlandajo  painted  in  a  state  of  purely  devotional  rapture,  which 
made  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  distinguish  blue  from  green,  or  the 
deltoid  from  the  biceps.  Nor  did  Angelico  or  Giotto  one  whit  more  : 
both  of  them,  and  Raphael  and  Angelo  also,  at  their  best,  worked 
with  spiritual  purpose,  as  servants  consciously  labouring  under  their 
Master's  eye;  but  all  the  while  the  intelkciunl  effort  of  their  minds, 
and  the  nerves  of  their  obedient  eyes  and  hands,  were  all  fixed  in  a 
trance  of  attention,  on  colour  and  form,  on  materials,  on  chalk, 
brushes,  and  paint,  fresco  groundings,  oil,  palette,  and  canvas. 

The  oppositions  between  Purism  and  Pealism,  Traditional  and 
Ecalistic  Treatment,  Devotion  and  Genius,  practically  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  following  question  :- — Is  the  Christian  painter  in  his 
mystery  most  of  a  Christian  or  most  of  a  painter  P  We  should  say 
he  was  hifmelf,  both  paiuter  and  Christian ;  and  that  the  question  is 
nugatory.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  logic  or  in  practice,  that  distinct 
parts  and  phases  of  the  same  man  should  be  opposed  to  each  other. 
There  is  nothing  ant i- Christian  in  good  drawing,  or  pure  colour,  or 
noble  conception,  or  grand  composition.  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  which  is  an^lhing  but  Christian  in  many  pictures  which 
some  or  aU  of  these  great  merits,*  we  have  answered  the 


•  The  evils  of  hin  lime  may  b«  plo&ded  in  Titiiin*B  fnvour  as  excuse,  or  exlenimtion  at 
least,  for  such  pictnros  as  the  Venosos  of  tho  Tribuno  in  the  TIffizii, — especially  the  ono 
without  the  CupiJ,  more  generally  known  aa  "Titiaa'a  Venu§  "  par  excellenoe.  Men's 
vicea  in  that  day  in  Italy  8oem  to  have  heen  mainly  of  an  indescrihahle  character ;  and  tho 
painter  may  have  argued  to  himself  with  some  plausihility  that  hia  own  intense  power 
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remark  before.  Their  goodness  is  not  related  to  their  unchristian  cha- 
racter as  effect  to  cause.  In  as  far  as  the  man  admits  moral  evil  into 
his  work  for  the  sake  of  art,  he  is  a  mistaken  artist  and  fallen 
Christian.  But  it  is  not  proved  by  Corrcggio's  or  Titian's  lapses 
towards  or  into  immoral  work,  that  immorality  was  indispensable  to 
their  art,  or  that  their  pictures  are  the  better  for  their  lapses.  Had 
Titian  made  bis  Magdalencs  look  as  if  they  really  felt  permanently 
tired  of  loose  life,  they  wotdd  have  been  better  conceptions  and  better 
pictures,  and  Titian  would  have  shown  himself  a  better  man.  Rubens 
is  not  artistically  superior  to  Veronese,  but  every  way  below  him, 
when  he  represents  himself  and  his  family  personating  the  Madonna 
and  Saints,  instead  of  adoring  them.  The  moral  faults  of  men's 
souls  affect  their  power  of  conception,  and  this  is  the  immediate  bear* 
ing  of  religion  or  iiTeligion  on  the  painter's  hand,  and  on  the  intel* 
lect  that  guides  it,  A  sensually-minded  man  can  only  think  of 
nudity  just  as  a  drunken  painter  cannot  see  his  colours  rightly. 

Those  who  take  up  the  cry  about  the  great  outburst  of  the  great 
human  spirit  at  the  Renaissance,  when  art  shook  off  the  trammels  of 
religion,  ought  to  consider  that  that  outburst  did  not  last  long  (and 
was  rather  of  the  nature  of  what  Americana  call  an  upburst).  The 
progress  in  art  made  in  M.  Taine's  sixt}^  years*  period  was  exactly 
the  sort  of  progress  made  by  the  aloe  when  it  flowers  ;  all  the  ener- 
gies and  accumulated  growth  of  a  long  period  blossomed  in  a  short 
time,  and  died  afterwards  in  a  still  shorter.  One  man  alone,  after 
Michael  Angelo  and  Titian,  said  be  would  combine  the  form  of 
the  Florentine  with  the  Venetian  colour;  and  he  kept  his  word, 
because  his  soul  was  as  their  souls,  and  the  fire  of  his  genius  had 
been  heat  to  fuse  theirs.  That  man  was  Tintoret,  aud  with  him 
stand  Veronese  and  Correggio  in  their  supreme  technical  science. 
After  these  come  Domonichino  and  the  Caracci,  ecleetisra  and  polish, 
academic  rules  generalized  out  of  works  of  inspiration,  and  efforts  to 
extract  the  essence  of  Titian  and  the  corregiosity  of  Correggio  by 
analysis  of  their  pictures,  instead  of  by  working  from  the  nature 
they  followed.  There  is  with  these  an  outburst  in  pursuit  of  shame- 
less enjoyment.  Those  who  remember  certain  later  Renaissance 
pictures  in  the  long  outer  gallery  of  the  Uffizii,  will  judge  of  the  sort 
of  enjo3Tnent  they  afforded  Florence.  There  is  one  of  a  Venus  hunt- 
ing in  Cupid's  hair,   and  another  of  a  Wedding,  which  are  pre- 


over  female  beauty  could  not  be  too  recklessly  used,  if  it  were  only  to  call  men  back  to 
oatuml  feeling'.  The  picture  named  is  in  itself  a  difficult  problem  as  to  how  for  abso- 
lutely transcendent  beauty  can  atone  for  absolute  freedom  of  treatment  (without  defi- 
nitely vicioQji  suggestion^!  which  cannot  be  atoned  for).  We  fear  it  is  a  penonal 
question.  **  Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  gazer," — and  so  are  other  worse  things ;  and 
along  though  it  may  sound,  we  can  but  entreat  the  gazer  conacientioualy  to  *'  mind  his 
«ye," 
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eminently  disgnfiting,  though  skilful  enough.  Mere  beauty  pursued 
for  itfl  own  sake,  and  regardlepa  of  honour,  soon  wearies  both  painter 
and  patron,  and  then  comes  the  easy  descent  into  eensualisni  for  it« 
owia  Bake,  regardless  of  beauty.  These  works  and  others  prove  that 
Italians  could  be  as  coarse  as  Dutchmen  when  they  pleased. 

Without  doubt  the  splendour  of  the  Renaissance  was  increased  for 
a  time  by  the  absolute  deliverance  which  it  proclaimed  from  tra- 
ditional treatment,  as  well  ashy  wider  access  to  ancient  models.  Yet 
liberty  of  conception  was  soon  found  not  to  be  the  same  thing'  as 
power  of  conception  ;  and  those  who  looked  with  ecstatic  wonder  at 
the  Sistine  (forgetting  that  the  germs  of  its  power  and  even  com- 
position arc  in  Ghirlandajo  and  Orcagna),  soon  found  that  Michael 
Angelo  possessed  accumulated  knowledge  of  right  rule,  as  well  aa 
freedom  from  irrelevant  rule.  Those  who  asked  him  of  his  powera 
would  hear  of  his  master,  and  of  Masaccio,  his  master's  master, 
and  of  endless  labour  from  nature,  as  they  had  studied  it  before 
him.  It  is  worth  remarking  here  that  every  really  great  master 
is  always  struggling  with  his  best  pupils  like  the  old  hen  in  a 
neat,  to  make  them  use  their  own  wings  and  not  his.  They  will 
copy  him,  copy  Raphael,  copy  Titian,  and  produce  work  very  like 
Raphael  or  Titian,  no  doubt.  What  he  wants  them  to  do  is  to 
work  as  he  and  Raphael  and  Titian  worked,  from  nature  more 
than  from  other  men's  thoughts,  and  in  their  own  way.*  No  doubt 
there  is  a  right  manner  and  degree  of  following  a  master.  Turner 
got  all  the  good  lie  could  out  of  Claude  before  ho  loft  him,  and 
Ingres  obeyed  David  long  and  scrupulously.  But  Turner  gained 
little  from  Claude,  and  nothing  at  all  from  Vandevelde  or  Backhuysen. 
**  Ce  que  je  n'aime  pas,"  said  M^  G<5rome,  wo  believe  to  a  favourite 
pupQ,  "  c*est  que  dans  vos  tableaux  il  y  a  toujours  un  peu  trop  de 
G^rome/'  Great  masters  take  a  Protestant  view  of  their  teachings 
so  to  speak :  they  will  not  be  directors,  taking  the  place  of  the 
artistic  conscience  and  intellect  in  their  pupils :  nor  can  they  take 
off  the  pupil's  hands  his  responsibility  for  right  use  of  his  powers. 

We  must  not  again  enlarge  on  the  vast  consequences  which  might 
might  follow  for  art  and  for  all  whom  art  can  serve  and  benefit,  if 
the  simple  scriptural  and  Christian  view  of  the  imaginative  gift  were 
faithfully  held  and  upheld  by  the  thoughtful  part  of  the  publicf 

•  TheH©  sentoncQA,  and  I  know  not  what  more  in  tMs  paper,  arc  the  result  of  Bome 
conversations  in  Florence  with  Mr  Ilolmaii  Hunt,— "to  mo  veiy  memorable,"  bb  his 
sojourn  there  will  bo  to  tho  world  of  Art,  aa  long  as  the  canvae  of  the  now  "Isabel" 
holds  together. 

t  It  18  hard  to  say  how  we  are  to  undenstand  or  believe  in  the  various  stories  of 
QhsflandiLJo'fl  jfialoiisy  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  Titian's  of  Tintoret ;  probably  neither  of 
ihe  mavters  went  furtjier  than  to  see,  with  mingled  feelin^^s,  that  hia  pupU  was  too  stroni^ 
to  follow  him  very  closely,  and  Htronp  enongh  to  go  his  ow^n  way.  Each  might  rightly 
resolve  Xiovra  firi  V  jrtJXit  rpJ^etv,    A  junior  studio  must  have  been  ill  ts>nitinHge  in  thck 
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Every  talent  involves  a  duty,  whetlier  you  possess  it  yourself, 
or  can  command  the  labours  of  the  man  who  possesses  it.  These 
i^ifts  are  great,  you  know  whose  they  are,  consider  the  respon- 
Bibility  for  them :  consider  what  you  will  do  with  men  who  possess 
them  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Will  you  have  them  preach  to  you, 
or  teach  you,  or  amuse  you,  or  tempt  you  ?  You  may  make  them  do 
thi-ir  best,  and  that  best  ^vill  be  goo<l  for  you  and  your  children;  or 
you  may  make  omaraental  craftsmen  of  them,  which  will  do  you 
no  hami,  though  it  may  injure  them  ;  or  you  may  make  them  minis- 
ters of  ^^ce,  Cfiri^timw^s  od  koncx.  According  to  the  demand,  will 
be  an  enormous  amount  of  supply.  You  will  have  strong  protest 
imd  appeal,  but  you  can  starve  out  the  protesters,  Now  you  have  a 
whole  population  hideously  ignorant  of  their  own  spiritual  history 
and  nation ul  history,  you  have  a  tried  and  proved  means  of  teaching 
them  by  vi.sible  symbols  ;  you  may  call  in  Beauty  to  help  Tnith  with 
all  her  power,  and  be  God's  handmaid.  For  years  you  have  had  this 
means  of  true  education  crying  to  be  used,  and  you  certainly  don't 
seem  inclined  to  use  it  for  years.  But  all  this  while  the  gift  of  art 
ia  the  gift  of  God,  a  presence  of  Him,  an  influence  bidding  men 
observe  and  record  His  works.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  high 
view  of  a  great  thing,  and  see  if  it  may  not  be  more  to  you  than  an 
expensive  pleasure  at  best  ? 

Kesponsibility  is  doubtless  much  diminished  when  men  are  sin- 
cerely unconscious  of  it :  but  few  thinking  persons  are  now  unconscious 
of  a  necessity  for  using  every  practicable  means  of  better  educa- 
tion for  the  people.  The  next  step  may  be  to  consider  what  art 
has  done  to  teach  men  in  times  past,  and  whether  wo  may  not  do 
the  same  again.  Her  power  is  already  recognised  by  physical 
science,  in  a  simple  and  practical  way.  It  seems  strange  that 
those  who  have  to  teach  by  the  imagination  wiU  not  appeal  to 
it  to  help  them,  and  that  those  who  are  bound  to  inculcate  morals 
should  join  with  their  worst  opponents  in  constant  effort  to  drive 
iirt  to  their  opponent's  side. 


ptipLlftge  of  Cellini  and  Torrigiano.  The  lattt^r  aaya  he  broke  in  th©  "bridge  of  Michael 
Angclo's  noBo  by  a.  hlow  of  his  ^st,  or  mmllet  (in  the  Carmine  Church  moat  probably,  or 
during  Bome  dispute  about  Momiei  io),  and  that  he  thus  caused  hia  well-known  Eatncas  and 
arregiilArity  of  fia^.  AnoUicr  sudden  act  of  poftiaon  in  after  days  (dvatroying  a  figun; 
of  our  Lord,  on  extromo  provocation  from  the  Spaniard  who  cheated  him  ubout  it) 
«atued  Torrigiano's  death  in  tho  Inqmnitton  at  Madrid.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  been  mu[*h 
^Ton  to  booflting  of  exploits  in  Engknd,  **  among  the  Inland  bears/*  Whether  be  learnt 
tho  tue  of  hia  bunds  frum  them  or  not,  he  seems  never  to  have  acquiired  their  phlegm ; 
but  to  have  been  a»  macl  as  CeUitii,  with  inferior  genius  and  worse  fortune. 

Tho  story  of  V«;rrochio'a  giving  up  pointing  on  seeing  an  angel's  head  painted  into 
one  of  his  pictures  by  his  pupil  Leonardo,  is  authenticated  by  the  picture,  where  tha 
head  beans  -witness  to  thi^  day  in  ite  unspeakable  beauty.  Ko.  43  in  tho  Academia, 
Florence.  ^^Sen  YaMri. 
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Those  who  have  read  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  "  Modem 
Painters ''  with  real  attention,  must  have  been  struck  with  Mr. 
Buskin's  powerful  though  perhaps  unscientific  discussions  on  the 
creative  imagination.  We  apprehend  that  his  account  of  it  is  un- 
scientific because  there  really  is  an  element  in  the  thing  which  defies 
analysis.  It  seems,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  analysis  of  inven- 
tion of  beauty  will  then  only  be  complete,  when  rules  shall  have  been 
framed  by  which  any  educated  person  can  invent  or  produce  beauty 
(for  of  course  copying  a  good  work  of  art  well  is  not  the  production 
of  new  beauty,  but  simply  multiplication  of  a  beautiful  object).  The 
act  of  creative,  inventive,  or  plastic  imagination*  seems  to  us 
always  personal  and  separate:  the  individual  subject  is  contem- 
plating a  special  object  matter,  and  gets  a  new  light  given  him 
on  it,  he  knows  not  how.  When  you  ask  the  musician  how  the 
fresh  melody  came  to  him,  or  the  poet  or  painter  how  the  new 
idea  broke  in  on  his  mind  as  light,  or  swooped  on  him  with 
agitatioD,  like  a  wild  bird  alighting — how  do  they  answer  ? 
If  they  are  wise,  they  will  say,  God  knows  how  I  came  by  this. 
There  was  a  train  of  thought,  or  there  were  many  converging,  and 
then  a  flash,  an  inspiration,  and  I  saw.  The  new  thought  really  is 
a  gift  of  revelation  to  him  who  has  it :  others  may  have  had  it 
before,  but  in  him  it  has  found  a  new  nidus,  and  will  form  a 
fresh  thiug  or  unity  in  him  and  out  of  him.  What  is  that  imagCy 
first  of  all  projected  on  the  mental  retina,  to  aid  and  realize  which 
you  call  in  your  judgment,  taste,  abstraction,  combination,  and  the 
rest  of  it  ?  You  have  a  vision  of  something  before  you  begin  to  com- 
pose, and  a  purpose  for  combination  before  you  combine.  Can 
anybody  conceive  of  Orcagna  beginning,  with  a  blank  mind  and 
wall,  to  select  materials  for  his  "  Death  "  from  things  in  general  ? 
Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  Michael  Angelo  compounded  his  Atropos 
out  of  a  simple  induction  of  old  women,  without  previous  "  vision 
within  his  head "  ?  Or  look  at  his  Eve,  which  many  call  the 
loveliest  form  in  art ;  or  **  Fortune  on  her  wild  wheel,"  beautiful  and 
passionless,  neither  pityingf  nor  mocking  as  she  scatters  the  crowns 
from  one  hand  and  the  triple  thorns  from  the  other — could  she  be 
pieced  together  out  of  a  whole  harem  of  contadinas  ? 

No  doubt,  memory  and  composition  spring  at  once  to  help  the 
new-born  image  into  realization.  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  was  adored 
once,  and  we  have  most  of  us  had  one  idea  or  so  in  our  time.  Some 
may  have  had  experience  how  a  new  notion  sometimes  appears  like  a 
ghost,  quite  frightening  the  experienced  seer,  so  that   he  cannot 

•  Sir  Waiiam  Hamilton,  "Metaphysics,"  p.  169,  vol.  ii. 

t  How  far  above  Horace's  "Stridor  acutus,"  shrill  laughter  of  mockery,  like  a 
flpiteM  servant-maid's.    Carm.  i.  34,  15. 
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mtoiTOgate  it  properly,  and  returna  to  Limbo  with  its  tale  liaM*  told. 
And,  indeed,  we  do  not  find  that  great  thoughta,  or  fresh,  bright 
intuitions,  come  to  idle  minds  or  imstored  memories.  The  great  pain 
and  conflict  of  ignorance  or  hulf-odueation  (setting  aside  their  danger 
from  vanity  and  folly)  is  the  struggle  to  realise  an  apergUf*  with 
insufficient  knowledge.  Happy,  indeed,  are  the  well  prepared,  who 
go  to  the  eopboard  of  their  memorj'  with  better  fortune  than  the 
late  lamented  Mrs.  Hubbard,  who  possessed  a  dog,  or  new  notion, 
but  was  unable  to  find  him  mistenance, 

Orcagna's  demons  in  the  Campo  Santa  at  Pisa  seems  to  us  won- 
derful illustrations  of  eomposition,  acting  under  plastic  imagination. 
They  are  embodinients  of  bnital  maleyolence  let  loose  with  power, 
made  up  I'rom  the  specially  bestial,  inhuman,  or  ugly  parts  of  vaiious 
animals.  There  are  the  shaggy  or  bristly  quarters  of  goat  and  boar, 
limbs  peeuliarly  expressive  of  strength  in  their  thickness  and 
crooketlness  ;  there  are  wings  and  heads  of  various  kinds  of  bats ; 
and  some  vulture  faces;  and  the  creature  struggling  for  the  monk 
with  the  angel,  who  will  not  yield  him  up,  opens  his  mouth  in 
complaint,  evidently  crying,  **  Pape  Satan  Aleppe,'*  f  arid  i-liow- 
ing  the  flat  muzzle  and  white  teeth  of  the  otter.  But  various 
as  they  are,  every  one  of  them  has  an  individual  lifu  and  a  hatred 
of  his  own.  They  hurry  and  toil  at  the  harvest  of  hcll>  every 
one  with  a  will  ;  and  every  composite  body  is  like  a  I'eal  organization. 
This  unity,  from  variety  of  composite  parts,  seems  to  U8,  in  popular 
terms,  a  creative  act  of  the  imagination :  and  we  think  that  such 
examples  go  far  to  reconcile  Mr.  Buskin's  language  with  the  para- 
mount authority  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  In  *'  Modem  Painters,"  vol. 
ii.  p,  13i),  after  quoting  Bugald  Stewart's  definition  of  Imaginatiou,J 
the  author  continues  as  follows  i — 

**  Bare  judgment  or  taste  cannot  approve  of  what  has  no  existoncc  ;  and 
yet,  by  this  detinitiou  (bco  below),  wo  are  left  to  their  catering  among  a  host 
of  coDcoptioiis,  to  produce  a  combination,  which,  as  they  work  for,  they 
must  xft^  brj'tnv  it  cxistx.  This  power  of  prophecy  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
whole  mntter»  and  it  is  just  that  inexplicable  part  which  thlj  metaphysician 
misses,*' 

*  Wo  have  to  thank  Mr.  Lewea,  we  believe,  for  thie  meftil  participial  BubstontiTe. 
t  Dante,  •'  Inferno." 

*  "  ImaginatioQ  ineludea  conception  or  simple  appreihenidon,  which  enables  us  to  furm 
a  notion  of  the  fonntT  objects  of  perception  or  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to 
make  a  selection  -,  abstraction,  which  separates  the  selected  materials  from  the  qualities 
and  circumstances  which  are  connected  with  thom  in  nature ;  and  judgment  and  taste, 
which  selects  the  materials  and  directs  their  combination.  To  these  powers  we  may 
add  that  pt-culLir  hubit  of  association  to  which  I  formerly  gave  the  nnnie  of  Fancy,  afl 
it  is  this  which  presents  to  our  choice  all  the  different  mat^iTials  which  are  suliservicnt 
to  Imagination,  and  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  forming  the  groundiwork 
of  poetical  g«nius."  (No  more  is  meant  by  Fancy,  it  appears,  by  the  chapter  lefenrcd 
tO|  than  rapid  occurrence  of  ideaa  of  icns«  to  the  mind.) 
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We  apprehend  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  ('*  Lectures  on  Metaphysics/ 
voL  iL  p.  499 )  has  not  missed  this  pointy  though  at  p,  202  he  8jits 
**  that  the  Imagination  (in  so  fur,  we  presume,  ns  it  is  a  human 
faculty)  eroiite.'^  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  produces  nothing  new."  The 
terms  Productive  or  Crcative,  he  observe**,  are  very  improperly 
applied  to  Imiiginntian  or  I  he  representative  faeulty  of  Mind, 
Plastic  is  the  proper  term.  It  may  well  bo  so :  the  Mind  or  Man 
does  not  evoke  the  new  tbouglit  out  of  nothing.  Yet,  when  it  ia 
evoked,  it  is  something  wliieh  did  not  exist  before  w.  A  wtfstrrioun 
indiitmi  of  a  new  tr/atiott  ix  senf  to  the  tnind  Jirnt^  which  it  labours  to 
embody.  To  some  men  is  given  the  Divine  gift  of  making  new 
**  representations"  to  other  men,  ho  as  to  excite  a  noble  kind  of 
wonder  or  aspiration  :  they  have  that  "grace"  or  Divine  favour  done 
them,  that  they  can  set  forth  old  and  varied  materials  in  a  new  and 
brilliant  unify,  but  the  intuitive  purpose  of  making  the  new  unity 
is  a  gift  which  defies  analysis.  Human  imagination  is  plastic,  not 
creative  ;  but  at  p.  499  Sir  William  Hamilton  says  *'  that  an  act  of 
Imagination  invoh^es  the  comprehension  of  the  manifold  as  a  single 
whole;"  and  that  **  by  it  various  and  manifold  t'onceptions  arc* 
represiinted  in  unity."     Doubtless  it  is  so  ;  the  unity  is  the  thing. 

"  By  tho  opt  ration  uf  Imagiuaiimi,'*  savH  Mr.  Huskiii,  *' two  ideas  ai*e 
chosen  out  of  an  inlinito  mass  ;  which  nro  separately  ^vTonli,  which  toj^cther 
shall  he  right,  and  which  iimsl  therefore  have  been  jtrapliffivitllif  sci'n  torjethrv 
and  vfmcehfd  in  nfiiltf,  to  direct  the  choice  of  them.  What  is  that  prophetic 
action  of  mind,  which  out  of  an  iaiinite  muss  of  thinf^s  which  cannot  he  tied 
to^^other,  bcizcs  at  the  same  instant  two  that  arc  lit  for  each  other ;  together 
right,  yet  each  disagreeable  alone  ?  "  •= 

This  is  Imagination  :  by  this  fuculty  Dante  saw  the  Centaur  part 
iho  thick  beard  frotu  his  lips  with  his  arrow  to  enable  himself  to 
speak:  and  Tintoret  saw  the  groups  and  action  of  his  CniciiixioTi 
before  he  drew  them;  and  the  unknown  Lombard  his  mystic  grithn 
before  he  took  hammer  and  chisel.  Composition  may  be  no  more 
than  sticking  a  man's  head  on  a  horse's  body.  Imagination  steps  in 
with  what  we  call  the  creatine  gift,  and  makes  the  head  and  body 
one  nature ;  and  from  the  man's  head  and  horse's  body  we  attain  to 
the  grand  conception  of  Chiron^  tutor  of  heroes  and  friend  ul'  all  men. 
yet  secluded  and  far  apart  from  all  men,  in  all  things  except  mortal 
pain,  and  the  special  suflering  which  here  awaits  the  best  bc4ovod. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  serious  and  compromising  way  of  looking  at  the 
higher  artistic  gifts  to  treat  them  as  a  Divine  charge,  conveyed  to 
man  not  without  the  .Spirit  of  God.     Yet  it  is  plainly  and  scripturnlly 

•  lie  goes  on  with  the  analogy  botwreen  ihia  fttculty,  nnd  what  in  nhonn^try  iiiiod 
to  bo  called  iliypoHing  affinity,  fur  which  we  iijuat  refer  the  leuder  lo  "  Modem 
Paiiitora,"  vol.  ii.  146. 
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r*o,  as  it  is  with  other  good  gifts.  Wq  all  of  us  oivti  Jn  words  that 
our  money  and  comtbrta  aro  given  u^j;  and  it  is  best,  on  the  '.vhok\ 
to  \-iew  serious  things  gravely.  All  life  ba<  an  awful  signiticanee  to 
<*hrii^tian  men  in  their  hours  of  thought  an<l  iiiBight,  because  of  the 
supernfttural  Presence  which  they  believe,  and  sometimes  feel,  to  be 
wit!i  them,  even  in  the  details  of  life.  Nor  docs  this  apprehension  of 
a  spirit ual  Presence  prohibit  or  interfere  with  their  labour  or  their 
sport.  It  gives  force  and  purpose  to  the  former,  and  for  the  latter 
the  Gothie  scn8e  of  humour  is  neceswarily  connected  wilh  it.  For 
Humour  is  based  on  man's  contemplative  sense  of  the  incongruities 
of  hiB  position  between  spirit  and  matter,  on  the  contrast  of  his  con- 
tUtinu  with  his  hopen,  on  the  experienced  feelings  of  the  ape's  instinct 
:md  of  the  angel's  hope,  on  the  miuor  details  of  the  contest  between 
Corruption  and  Regeneration.  liut  a?j  the  spiritual  mind  deals 
willingly  with  humour,  it  shuts  out  vulgarity,  and  finds  triviality  and 
buffoonery  wearisome  l>eyond  endurance.  Even  the  ino-st  vulgar 
mind  is  a  mind  after  all,  and  if  better  food  be  steadily  kept  in  its 
way,  it  will  not  always  eat  dust  with  the  tempters.  At  least,  let  us 
!ioj>e  all  we  can  in  our  days ;  but  there  is  something  likt;  an  indolent 
incapability  of  higher  pleasure  about  the  British  public  which  is  too 
tauch  for  all  the  vorps  orfij<tif/fft\  high  and  low.  It  seems  to  uh 
t'onnected  with  the  spirit  of  inveterate  purposeless  nioneA-making, 
which  poisons  almost  all  the  fiimpler  public  umusemcnt.s.  Rural 
hports  and  athletics,  which  ought  to  be  means,  itifrr  uHa^  of 
|Kipular  education  in  the  love  of  nature  and  of  reali.st  art,  are  only 
made  so  many  varieties  of  the  8amc  gambling  for  money.  Of  all 
who  go  to  the  Derby^  it  has  often  bi^en  asked,  how  many  know  or 
care  anything  about  the  horses  engaged,  or  the  race  either?  If  the 
winning  number  was  drawn  out  of  a  hat,  and  posted  opi>o8ite  the 
Grand  8ttind  to  decide  all  the  bets,  tlie  main  purpose  of  the  meeting 
would  !k»  answered  to  the  majcirily  of  the  people  there*  In  tbc 
same  way,  picture-buying  becomes  a  mercantile  speculation.  ^Then 
a  man's  name  is  well  known,  his  sign-manual  on  canvas  is  liko  his 
signature  on  a  stamp,  worth  so  miu'h  according  to  his  credit  in  the 
market.     A  Landseor  or  a  Btanfield  11?  bought  and  sold  like  a  sort  of 

*  Tho  UniversiLy  Boat-Racc  is  now  pcrhap>8  the  first  uporlinn;  c^■(mt  of  llie  your,  or 
second  only  to  tho  D.rby.  Bat  let  not  ono  of  the  fTallant  eightren  who  contend  in 
it,  think  Lhat  the  80,000  Mp)cctatoTft  know  or  core  about  him,  or  hiH  ire w,  or  the  other 
« row,  or  lhci  actual  struggle.  The  raoo  has  lh«  pooulisir  tjujility  of  being  always  mi 
Jibsolutoly  "square;"  or  honest  ono  \  which  distinguibhca  it  appfiicntly  from  ttll  olhcn. 
'*  Von  sec,  air,"  enid  a  respcctftlile  RTOom  of  our  acquuintance,  *'  I  never  bet  on  horsea,  or 
iinything  except  ihia  nice, — there's  none  of  them  jugrglea  in  it."  He  knew  nothing^  of 
itjwing ;  and  no  iniputtttion  on  other  »port«i  coold  be  hea^  itr  than  hi«  opinion  that 
Aatncft  Campi  had  regularly  Ikil  away  to  the  Univer»itiea.  The  portent  of  a  regular 
profMsioDal  botting-ring  hns  been  leen  at  tho  United  Athletic  Sports  at  Oxford, 
however. 
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ornamental  bill,  bearing  interest,  with  the  probability  of  a  rise  in 
value  at  the  artist's  death ;  it  is  a  kind  of  post  obit,  in  fact.  We  are 
too  essentially  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  to  risk  our  money  on  public 
fresco,  which  can  only  be  profitable  in  national  taste,  education,  sense 
of  honour,  and  spiritual  hope.  Again,  our  national  indolence  of 
mind,  enormous  as  it  is,  takes  the  form  of  impatience  of  new  ideas  or 
progressive  thought.  We  call  our  mental  vacuum  peace  of  mind, 
and  impress  indolence  with  the  stamp  of  orthodoxy.  A  painter  who 
has  once  shown  indisputable  genius  is  practically  bribed  and  solicited 
on  aU  hands  never  to  show  any  more,  but  to  go  on  repeating  the  one 
work  which  people  partially  understand.  Even  a  man  of  established 
reputation,  if  he  will  advance  as  an  author  should,  and  paint  succes- 
sive impressions  and  phases  of  his  mind,  must  do  it  at  serious  loss. 
Painting  is  redivided  and  subdivided,  as  if  it  were  not  too  much  split 
up  already,  by  oil-painters  who  use  no  water-colour,  and  water- 
colourists  who  do  not  touch  oils,  and  engravers  who  cannot  draw  at 
all.  No  man  may  venture  out  of  the  subjects  he  is  known  by :  even 
landscape-painters  must  keep  to  their  moors  or  to  their  woodlands, 
or  stay,  inter  apices,  among  the  snow.  Really,  we  begin  to  think 
something  might  be  made  of  M.  Taine*s  vine  theory,  of  different  art 
at  different  heights  above  the  sea. 

Now,  art  is  degraded  by  universal  and  avowed  lowness  of  motive ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  English  people  who  retain  any  high 
feeling  whatever,  always  profess  lower  motives  than  they  really  act 
on.  By  art's  being  degraded,  we  mean,  first,  that  painters  and 
sculptors  are  made  lower-minded  men  than  they  should  be — worse 
educated  in  the  first  instance,  and  prevented  from  elevating  them- 
selves by  their  work  in  the  second.  Secondly,  by  art's  being  degraded 
we  mean,  that  it  is  so  applied  as  to  do  the  people  harm  rather  than 
good,  or  as  little  good  as  possible.  Remember  how  men  relied  on 
painters  for  spiritual  and  historical  teaching  in  time  past,  and  how 
painters  now  renounce  religion  and  history.  Look  at  the  state  of 
theatrical  art  now,  and  remember  that  Shakspeare  and  ^schylus  did 
demonstrably  exist,  though  one  be  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  other. 
On  the  stage  you  have  a  kind  of  art  which  reminds  one,  at  least  in 
its  harmless  points,  of  our  painted  Derbys  and  railway-stations. 
There  you  have  Realism  turned  into  Triviality  :*  the  actual  presenta- 
tion of  everything  unfit  to  be  represented.  Real  cabs,  real  horses 
(doubtless  fired  all  round  in  earnest,  and  with  unfeigned  raws  and 
unaffectedly  broken  knees),  real  gas,  shop- windows,  bills,  police- 
men, and  potato-stands.  Why  not  real  mud,  and  known  thieves,  and 
unequivocal  prostitution  ?t     This  is  the  art  of  Seneca,  when  he  defied 

♦  "  Trivium,"  "  trivial "  in  French, — art  of  the  highways. 

f  Wo  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  against  the  personal  purity  of  the  Corps  de  Ballet 
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Horace  and  made  Medea  kill  Her  children  coram  popuh :  and  on  this 
principle  was  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  wont  to  introduce  an  irrelevant 
pump  and  tubs  into  hia  cloiiing  scenefi. 

You  degrade  art  most  of  all— you  disgrace  it  in  all  true  men's  eyes 
— ^whenever  and  however  you  try  to  got  sensual  excitement  out  of  it. 
That  is  the  strcugth  of  the  Renaissance  andthedovil;  and  the  French 
schools  seem  inclined  to  seek  it,  and  to  look  for  inspiration  in  the 
license  of  Pagan  fable,  just  in  the  old  way*  They  have  their  English 
followers  in  poetry  already,  and  wiU  soon  have  a  strong  body  of 
Nuditarians  hi  painting.  The  worst  is,  that  our  neglect  or  fear  of  the 
human  form  aa-  a  memifi  of  sittd//  makes  them  assert  it  as  the  main 
object  of  painting.  They  will  have  it,  like  Cellini  or  Etty,  that  paint- 
ing eidminates  in  nudity.  It  is  utterly  wrong ;  but^  for  all  that,  you 
will  never  have  a  school  of  painters  without  severe  training  in 
human  form,  from  the  cast  and  from  tbe  Hfe. 

The  French  have  always  recognised  an  important  fact,  which  is 
lost  sight  of  by  far  too  many  of  our  own  painters,  that  all  training  in 
art  centres  in  and  depends  on  severe  study  of  the  himian  figui-e.  As 
things  are,  or  have  been  till  lately,  it  ia  quite  possible  to  be  succpRsfal 
as  a  wator-colourist,  or  landscape  and  (jf^nre  painter,  without  boing 
really  able  to  draw  at  all.  The  public  eye,  as  Mr.  ^Vrmitagc  says 
with  painful  truth,  is  so  uneducated  as  to  pass  over  inaccuracies 
which  expose  our  exhibitions  to  not  undeserved  contempt  on  the  part 
of  foreign  critics.  And  in  consequence,  the  bigh  aim  and  motive,  the 
purity  and  feeling  which  are  often  associated  with  imperfect  fikill  in 
line,  enable  the  Nuditarian  school  to  quote  Cellini's  dictum  with 
emphatic  conhdence,  and  say  tbat  purity  is  ignorance,  and  that  artistic 
spirit  is  ^fasted  on  anything  except  flesh.  For  all  answer  at  present, 
Cellini  was  quite  rigbt  as  to  truining.  No  painter  or  artist  is  rightly 
trained,  that  is  to  say,  educated  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  unless 
he  has  learnt  to  draw  the  figure  correctly.  Landscapists  and  still- life 
painters  ought  to  go  through  a  course  of  real  drawing  ;  nnr  should 
that  course  be  very  short  or  lax.  Tbey  would  find  the  solidity  and 
perspective  of  their  hilk  and  cloud-forms  greatly  improved  on  their 
return  to  their  own  line  of  work.  If  we  had  fewer  painters  of  trivial 
subjects  in  consequence,  their  loss  would  not  be  felt  by  any  class  of 
the  community  we  know  of ;  and  for  the  students'  own  sake  it  would 
really  be  well  to  throw  a  few  more  difficulties  before  them  in  ihmne, 

genuBTBlly,  nor  do  we  know  or  b«lier«  any  harm  ol'  it  uti  it  profi'ssion,  nor  of  any  of  itpS 
membeTB  individually.  But  ihey  aro  certainly  at  tiznefl  compelled  to  indulge  the  public 
taste  for  modest  women  immodeally  dressed,  und  to  perform  in  what  appcurs  to  ub  a 
coane,  dtill,  and  unwomanly  manner.  All  we  have  to  do  with  the  matter  ia  involved 
in  thia,  thnt  the  higher  forme  of  art  muftt  Buffer  with  the  lower.  The  samo  people  who 
like  this  nover  care  for  any  paintin;^  which  will  do  thtm  good,  and  will  raise  a  demand 
for  painting'  which  will  do  them  harm.  Beauty  is  aacred  to  the  true  painter,  and  it  goett 
to  hifl  heart  to  see  a  pretty  girl  degiaded* 
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before  they  decide  on  taking  up  art  as  a  profcasioD.  One  tiling 
fifraiust  its  usefiilness  mid  it.s  progress  is  the  great  nutober  of  half- 
eiiucatetl  lads  who  become  studentn  of  the  Academy  for  want  of 
anything  else  to  do,  or  because  they  want  to  avoid  the  severe  study* 
or  the  rough  work,  or  the  monotony  of  a  regular  profession  or  trade. 
What  can  beeonie  of  them  in  aftcr-lile,  unless  they  all  turn  photo- 
gi-aphers,  or  have  the  sense  to  change  their  pursuit  and  prospecta, 
we  cannot  imagine.  Art  flags  in  England  fur  no  other  reason  than 
that  nobody,  student  or  layman,  wiii  treat  it  as  a  serious  matter,  or 
believe  there  is  any  real  good  in  it.  An  Academy  of  educated  painters, 
who  would  communicate  their  technical  skill  and  also  insist  on 
proper  education  of  the  brain  as  well  as  the  hand,  would  produce 
pupils  capable  and  desirous  of  serious  work.  As  it  is,  people  look  on 
pictures  really  niu(*li  as  they  do  on  sermons,  with  the  same  views  and 
the  same  complaints.  Indnlent  pleasure,  gentle  excitement  at  sight 
of  form  and  colour,  or  by  hearing  of  sound,  and  sight  of  gesture,  that 
is  all  they  want — a  lovely  song  in  a  pleasant  voice,  or  half  a  pretty 
fancy  in  a  "symphony"  of  colour.  Thought,  matter,  hard  reason, 
or  definite  teaching,  is  not  asked  for.  If  a  thoughtful,  reasoning  man 
has  also  gifts  of  expression  and  impression,  .^^iieh  as  belong  to  one 
man  in  a  thousand,  he  will  wiiat  is  called  f^uercfHl,  in  spite  of  his 
thought  and  reason.  If  not,  they  will  stand  in  hts  way — not  only  in 
the  \S'ay  of  his  personal  success,  but  of  the  efi'ectivciiess  of  his  work, 
Peijple  will  not  take  ihe  trouble  to  follow  hiin  if  he  goes  before  them 
by  a  new  or  difficult  road. 

It  has  often  been  a  private  speculation  of  oiiV  own — which,  after  the 
manner  of  atithors,  we  now  comnmnirutc  to  all  our  readers  in  conii- 
dence — whether,  as  pictures  without  drawing  are  popular  in  this 
country,  there  is  not  an  opening  lor  a  new  sort  of  sermon  without 
words.  A  kind  of  sacred,  instrumental  voluntary,  calculated  mildly 
to  awaken  indefinite  devotional  feeling  for  about  twenty  minutes  at  u 
time,  might  easily  be  composed  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
musical  progress  ;  or  a  divine  of  strong  lungs  might  perform  vocally*. 
And  if  the  assistance  of  mechanical  science  were  called  in,  a  barrel- 
l>reacher  might  easily  be  constructed,  and  a  way  laid  open  to  the 
realization  of  that  dream  of  domestic  statesmen,  a  t*ast-iron  clerg}'. 

Yet  sermons  claim,  at  least,  to  he  solemn  things  ;  the  preacher  asks 
without  fear  for  God's  help  in  the  hearing  of  men,  and  men  endure 
to  hear  him,  and  say  they  get  no  good.  We  say  that  the  case  is  the 
same  with  spoken  teaching  as  with  painted  teaching.  The  consumer, 
or  layman,  will,  sooner  or  later,  and  more  or  less,  have  what  he  really 
asks  for,  if  he  will  insist  on  it.  And  if  ho  asks  for  matter,  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  greatest  kinds  of  truth,  administered  with  the 
greatest  possible  unity  or  clearness  (which  things  are  practically  the 
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same),  he  will  set  up  a  proper  standard  for  both  clergy  and  painters. 
The  public  themselves  must  do  this,  by  insisting  on  the  important 
thing  which  they  can  have  and  may  insist  on,  rather  than  on  the 
ornamental  thing  which  they  cannot.  Matter,  truth,  ihomght,  and 
fact — men  can  labour  for  these  and  giTc  them  you.  But  you  cannot 
receive  them  without  the  art  called  attention  ;  nor  has  any  means  yet 
been  found,  pictorial  or  oratorical,  of  keeping  free-born  Britons  awake 
in  spite  of  themselves. 

We  have  pointed  out  before  bow  art  still  labours  under  the  reproach 
of  the  Henaiasance  in  the  thoughts  of  strict  people  of  our  own  time, 
so  that  they  hold  off  from  sacred  historical  art  for  fear  of  Popery,  and 
from  proper  advanced  training  by  life  study  for  fear  of  impurity.  The 
consequeuce  has  been  a  prevailing  smalhiess  and  vulgarity  of  subject, 
and  general  despair  of  getting  any  elevating  or  instructive  influence 
out  of  art.  And  it  is  by  frescoes  only  that  information  can  be  pic- 
torially  diffused,  because  fresco  in  public  places  is  all  the  greater  part 
of  the  public  can  ever  see.  The  noblest  and  most  powerful  easel 
picture  may,  it  is  true,  go  through  its  stage  of  shilling  exhibitions  ; 
but  it  is  never  seen  by  anybody  but  shilling  visitors,  who  criticise  it  for 
five  minutes  a-piece,  after  their  fashion,  and  so  leave  it  to  disappear 
into  some  private  coUection.  The  only  effective  step  which  is  possible 
should  be  made  either  in  the  universities,  or  by  the  Academy  school, 
remodelled  and  assisted  by  Government  funds.  They  are  amply 
and  rightly  bestowed  on  S<juth  Kensington,  and  would  be  still  better 
employed  on  what  18  a  virtual  measure  of  public  education.  The 
Bible  history  in  churches,  Greek  and  Roman  history  in  school)^, 
chequered  scenes  of  English  history  wherever  Englishmen  meet,  will 
furnii^h  subjects  to  last  for  ever.  Broad  frescoes  of  these  subjects 
from  the  designs  of  Watts,  Armitage,  Maclise,  or  Leighton,  ought  to 
employ  the  moat  advanced  class  of  our  chief  art  school,  and  employ- 
ment on  them  should  be  held  out  a.s  a  reward  to  the  strongest  pupils. 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  the  essence  of  fresco  is  the  speed, 
breadth  J  and  decision  which  made  M.  Angelo  prefer  it  so  greatly  to 
^oils,  and  it  has  been  unhappily  proved  by  late  experience  that  men 
led  entirely  in  oil  can  scarcely  help  over-finishing  their  wall 
paintings.  They  always  want  to  paint  all  their  figures  up  aa  minutely 
as  if  they  were  to  be  bung  in  galleries  on  the  line.  This  causes  the 
vast  expense  and  provocation  of  endless  delay  in  completion,  which 
has  so  greatly  irritated  various  committees  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons. 
The  conscientious  artist  can  only  think  of  finishing  his  large  fresco 
like  a  moderate- sized  oil  painting,  and  '*  Kann  nic  fertig  werden,'* 
besides  the  great  charge  he  must  make  for  his  time.  Ghirlandajo 
only  called  for  waUs,  and  yet  more  walls,  and  wanted  to  paint  all 
Florence ;  and  Michael  Angelo  struck  into  fresco  all  at  once,  and 
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painted  the  SiBtine  under  protest,  having  intended  to  decorate 
entirely  with  gculpture,  and  been  thwarted  by  Bramante,  who  stood 
in  reasonable  terror  of  comparison,  and  persuaded  Sixtna  IV.  to  instst 
on  painted  ornament.  The  evidence  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  and  others 
on  the  Royal  Academy  Commission  are  highly  important  on  this  dis- 
tinction between  fresco  work  and  all  others,  and  no  artist's  educatioii| 
can  be  complete  till  he  understands  it  practically.  Unsuccessful 
attempts  need  not  be  numerous ;  the  public  eye  is  certainly  not  educated 
enough  to  be  critical ;  and  repainting  would  cost  no  moro  than  the 
plaster  and  colours. 

"Wc  have  already  shown  that  there  arc  at  least  sufficient  reasoma 
why  art  education  of  the  higher  kind  should  be  at  least  recoga 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.      We  hope  in  our  next  paper  to  give 
in  extetiBO,  and  with  proper  comments,  a  scheme  for  the  former  uni- 
versity ^  which  has  been  designated  as  practical  and  practicable  in 
itself  I  by  competent  authority,  and  approved  by  several  members  of 
the  Hebdomadal  Council,     It  has  not  yet  been  brought  before  the 
university,  as  no  funds  at  present  exist  which  can  be  appropriated 
to  carrying  it  out ;  still  it  has  been  so  far  approved,  that  some  part 
of  what  it  proposes  may  be  considered  a  possibility  of  the  future. 
There  seems  to  be  at  least  a  possibility  of  engrafting  the  history  of 
art  on  the  Modern  History  Schools ;    and  it  is  right  at   least  to 
encourage  young  men  who  will  undertake  such  work,  by  letting 
their  knowledge  tell  in  the  final  exftminations.     The  history  of  the 
human  mind  seems  to  require  some  knowledge  at  least  of  the  labours 
of  the  restless  imagination  of  man,  ever  since  it  has  expressed  itself 
in  marble  or  on  canvas.      As  we  have  all  along  contended  that 
pictures  are  like  books,  we  also  contend  that  lads  ought  to  bo  taught 
to  read  them  like  books ;    and  that  the  ambition  to  produce  good 
ones  should  be  encouraged,  b*ke  tliat  of  producing  good  works  in 
writing ; — -and  those  who  contend  that  an  university,  however  specially 
distinguished  for  attention  to  particular  studies,  should  afford  means 
of  instruction  in  as  many  branches  of  mental  development  as  possible, 
will  be  on  our  side,  if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  completing  the  cycle 
of  Oxford  teaching,  which  finds  encouragement  for  everything  else. 
The  value  of  the  various  collections,  private  and  public,  as  those  at 
Christ  Church  and  the  Taylor  Galleries,  is  very  great ;  and  some  of 
the  most  important  of  modern  works  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Combe  of  the  University  Press,  who  has  the  credit  of  having  brought 
to  Oxford  '^The  Light  of  the  World,"  "The  Missionary,"  and  the 
smaller  ''  After-glow  in  Egypt/*  with  other  works  which  will  always 
command  the  attention  of  painters,  whatever  phase  of  opinion  about 
them  the  laity  may  be  under,  at  this  or  any  future  time. 

Until  the  proletarian  guillotine  shall  have  fairly  begun  its  work. 
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we  muBt  continue  to  live  under  a  plutocracy,  wluch  exacts  an  appall- 
ing degree  of  respectability  from  everybody,  and  therefore  requires 
a  certain  considerable  amount  of  property  from  everybody.  Clergy 
are  required  to  bave  houses,  families,  education,  good  manners  and 
position,  besides  the  learning  and  devotion  which  they  are  at  least 
sworn  to  seek  after  all  their  days.  If  we  were  all  tent-makers,  our 
congregations  would  not  include  many  above  the  lower-middle  classes, 
nor  should  we  have  much  time  to  make  tents  effectively.  Exactly 
in  the  same  way,  poets  and  painters,  who  have  also  a  charge  and 
work  to  do,  require  status  and  position  in  the  world,  to  balance  the 
proverbial  impecuniosity  of  the  craft,  and  get  them  attended  to.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  the  universities  to  do  great  good  to  the  whole  artistic 
race,  by  raising  the  mystery  to  the  rank  of  a  liberal  profession.  This 
object  would  be  answered  by  the  establishment  of  scholarships  and 
public  examinations ;  and  we  shall  make  some  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  possibilities  of  this  question  in  our  next  paper. 

R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt. 
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The  Ehdra  of  SophocJes.  Edited  by  R.  C  Jebb,  M.A,,  Fellow  and  Aflsiatant- 
TatoT  of  Ti-inity  CoUegtJ,  CamDridge.  RiTingtons :  London,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge.     1867. 

F,  as  wo  arc  fain  to  believe,  the  editors  of  tho  Catena  Claasicorum  havo  pot 
together  siieh  a  pick  of  scholars  as  to  have  no  need  to  play  their  best  curd 
first,  there  is  a  bright  promise  of  succesa  to  their  eeries  in  the  first  sample  of  it 
which  has  come  to  hand — Mr.  Jebb'g  Elfrtrn,  We  have  seen  it  siiggei^ted  that 
it  is  unsafe  topronouDce  on  the  merits  of  it  Oi-eek  pbiy  edited  for  educational 
ptirposes  until  it  has  been  tested  in  the  handn  of  pupils  and  tutotH.  But  our 
examination  of  the  instalment  of,  we  hone,  a  complete  **  Sophocles"  which 
Mr.  Jebb  has  put  forth,  has  assured  us  tiiat  this  in  a  ueedless  suspension  of 
judgmout,  and  prompted  us  to  eomniit  th<i  j\i9tiiiable  rashness  of  pr*?nouncing 
upon  its  contents,  and  of  aHsertini^,  after  due  perusal,  that  it  is  calculated  to  be 
jidmirubly  Kcrvieeable  to  every  clas*  nf  ycholure  and  learners.  And  this  assertion 
is  baaed  upon  tho  fact  that  it  i-s  a  by  no  moanK  one-yideti  edition,  and  that  it 
looks,  as  with  the  hundi-ed  eyes  of  Argils,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  to  keep 
the  reader  from  straying.  In  a  concise  and  Huccjnct style  of  English  annotation, 
forming  the  best  subatituto  for  the  time-hoDourcd  Latin  notet*,  which  had 
so  much  to  do  with  making  good  peholars  in  days  of  yore^  Mr.  Jebb  keeps  a. 
steady  eye  for  all  questions  of  grammar,  construction,  scholarship,  and  philology, 
and  handles  these  as  they  arine  ^nth  a  helpful  and  sufficient  preeision,  In 
matters  of  grammar  and  syntax  liis  practice,  for  the  most  part,  is  to  refer  hw 
leader  to  the  proper  section  of  Madvig's  "  Manual  of  Greek  Syntax,"  nor  does 
he  ever  waste  ipaco  and  time  in  exnlaining  a  coiistructioD,  unless  it  be  such  an 
one  as  is  not  satistactorily  dealt  witn  in  the  gi-iimmars  of  Madvig  or  Jolf.  Ex- 
])erience  as  a  pupil  and  a  teacher  has  probably  taught  liiui  the  valuo  of  tho 
wholesome  task  of  hunting  out  a  gi'ammar  reference  for  oneself,  instead  of 
linding  it,  hundy  for  Hlurring  over,  mnidst  thehumbed  aud  uno  pieces  of  informa- 
tion in  a  voluminous  tVjot-note.  But  wbenover  there  occurs  any  i>eculiarity  of 
construftioii,  which  is  Imrd  to  reconcile  to  the  accepted  usage^  it  is  Mr.  Jwjb^a 
general  practice  to  bo  ready  at  hand  with  manful  assistance.  And  whenevei' 
occasion  seiTcs  for  disiTiminating  a  nice  point,  f,;f.  the  cases  in  which  a  woman 
uses  the  masculine  participle  of  herself,  as  in  Elfrtr.  3D9,  rifiutpovfn  vui ;  the  dis- 
tinction (see  V.  oHl)  betwetm  ;*»/  ri#ijc  expressing  certainly  that  a  thing  is  actually 
being  done,  and  pti  u6^^  where  merely  the  probability  is  expressed  ;  or  the  uaa 
of  the  figure  zeugma*  in  such  a  lino  as — 

riXX'  tf  wvotnfTtp  tj  fta9vffKaftt  kovu 
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whore  the  supplying  of  ^oci  from  Kpv^ovt  before  irvoatffiv,  utterly  puts  to  flight 
Schiieidewin's  unnecessary  conjecture,  poaU^v^ — ^the  exstct  '*  quantum  auff,"  of 
needful  elucidation  m  brought  to  bear  upon  the  paaaag©,  and  the  reader  finds 
himself,  for  the  most  part,  m  the  condition  of  one  convinced  and  ostahliahed. 
Equally  good,  too,  is  tne  servicj©  he  tenders  to  philology,  in  noting  particular 
"wordfi  for  careful  diecussion.  His  notes  on  dw^pirpoTroi;  f  182J,  on  nKaBiiv  (396L 
and  at  tiroiKoc  (189),  are  good  examples  of  these,  and  will  anow,  if  examineo, 
that  ho  does  not  introduce  them  as  mere  fnigmenta  of  irreleratit  scholar's  lore, 
but  as  haying  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  passage  in  question^  and  as  atiecting 
the  retention  of  somo  particulai*  word  in  preferouce  to  eomo  more  or  less  cleverly- 
hazarded  substitute  for  it.  With  alterations  »f  the  text  Mi*.  Jebb  very  wisely 
has  had  very  little  to  do.  Hash  alteration  and  emendation  is  a  proof  of  a  j'oung 
hand,  which  perpetrates  its  destructive  changes  in  rash  hiiste,  and  not  aoldom 
repents  of  them  during  the  leisure  arising  between  a  fii-et  and  a  sec?oncl 
edition.  One  little  emendation  which  he  haa  ventured  upon  ia  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  justifies  its  author  and  itself.  The  old  editions,  and  the  MSS,, 
read  in  Ei^dra,  21  :  wf  ^TavQ  ia^iiv  \  'iv  ouKtr^  okvhv  xaipog,  with  no  greater  varia- 
tion than  that  8f:>mo  put  ifiip  for  iff^iv.  Mr,  Jebb  acutely  detects,  in  the 
awkwardly-placed  itritiv^  the  relics  of  tffra/*«»',  out  of  which  ro  has  dropped,  and 
divines  ivrav9a  to  be  a  miirginal  note  of  eume  commentator  who  wanted  to  give 
the  antocedent  to  "tva.  Then,  eouning^  no  doubt,  Porson'e  migi^stion,  wc  ivTav&' 
tt^a  I  ov  KQipoQ  dKviiv  i^/iiv,  and  Brunck's,  wf  ivravO'  ifiiv,  which  is  worth  little  on 
account  of  the  very  feeble  autliority  for  the  use  of  ifiiv,  ho  is  led,  by  a  happy 
inspiration,  to  put  together  what  is  far  the  most  probable  i*oconatruction  of  tne 
original : — 

,  .  *     wc  Vf,  t<rra}uv 

otJ«  tar  ir'Aevilif  KaipbQ,  akX*  ipymp  iSr/it), 

**  since,  placed  as  we  are,  it  ia  no  more  time  to  falter.'*  This  is  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  acumen  and  tact  displayed  in  emendation  by  Mr.  Jebb. 

But  that  which  is  to  be  rated  most  highly  in  this  new  comer  into  the  field  of 
the  Persons  and  Elmsleys,  is  the  marked  absence  of  pedantry  in  all  that  he 
unricrtakes.  Oommon-senae  is  the  distinguishing  moderator  of  all  his  criticisms, 
jmd  guides  him  to  the  truth  with  an  unerring  wtep,  for  which  some  of  his  pre- 
dectatsora  might  advantageously  have  praj^ed.  This  common  sense,  for  example, 
leads  him  to  repudiate,  m  v.  568,  Monk's  absurd  interpretation  of  rard  a^aydg 
lpa\btVf  •*  having  shot  in  the  throat.'*    The  passage  runs,— 

.     iUKivn^tv  iroStyiv 

armrbp  Kipa<iTi)v  iKa^ov,  ov  rani  afayuQ 

iKKOftwaoag  tiT0i  Ti  TVfX'^*'**^  /3aXui% 
*'  disturbed  with  his  stop,  a  dappled  homed  stag,  and  tvith  tome  hold  vaur4 
ahoiU  iU  daughter^  ihooU  and  hUd  it.^^    As  Mr.  Jebb  says,  "  the  throat  is  a 
strange  place  in  which  to  hit  running  deer."    Again,  in  v.  160, — 

KpviTTgi  r  dxiitfv  iv  »)/?«, 
oX/3(oc,  Of,  K.T.X. ; 

it  is  a  part  of  tliis  editor's  <^<>mmou  noiise  (in  which  p  by  the  way,  Linwood  here, 
aa  in  many  other  places,  sntH  him  the  example)  to  majkc  ax*u»v  il  participle,  and 
not,  as  ElJendt  and  Heraiann  would  have  it,  u  genitive  plural  after  rpt'srr^  (in 
juventuto  a  malis  semota).  The  origin  of  thia  latter  interpretation  was  a  sup- 
powMl  incongruity  between  «x««*'»'  in  the  sense  of  mourning,  imd  oXftioQ  in  the 
next  lino.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Jebb  sees  it,  the  two  worth*  are  the  repreaentativoa  of  a 
pointed  antitheses,  e.g,,  *'aud  monrm^^  nonf  in  a  concoalod  jouth,  but  happtf 
uouti  to  /«■,  in  that  the  famoue  land  of  Mycenie  shall  one  day  welcome  him  to  his 
hci  itugo,  Orestes,"  &c.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  fact  to  say,  aa  Her- 
mann would  have  the  chorus  say,  that  one  of  the  fellow -sulfcrers  of  Elr3Ctra  <iid 
not  feutfer.  8o  also,  whUe  other  commontatoi's  have  made  a  coil  of  trouble  about 
aXiirapt}  Tpixa  (451),  Uermann  int^rj^reting  it,  "hair  unfit  ti>  bo  offered  by  a 
suppliant;"  Brunck,  altering  aXiirapn  to  Xnrttpt},  which  ho  inteq^rets  iic*ri»';  and 
Linwood,  balancing  these  two  suggestions,  and  leaning  to  the  latter,  though 
ailmitting  that  *'utrumque  duriu^ule  dici  videtur,"  Mr.  Jebb  seems  to  us, 
uudfir  the  guidance  of  the  ruling  principle  which  we  hav«  b^'fore  inrUcatod,  to 


go  straight  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  wordn  *'  thia  neglected  hair,"  this  hair, 
"about  which  no  pains  have  boon  takon."     Thfl  internretatiou  of  pjis:iug<i8  will 
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always  be  a  groping  about  in  Uie  dark,  unless  U  sound  critical  scholarslup  and 
masterly  acquaintance  with  the  language,  is  added  a  wide-awakes  man-oi-t^o^ 
world-iBh  comoion  sense,  the  offspring  of  observation  and  clearness  of  perception. 
"\VTio  ahall  say  how  much  of  the  obscurity  which  Greek  plays  preaent  to  be- 
ginners, is  the  result  of  an  overgrowth  of  coTmnoutary  and  disquisition  wherein, 
learned  pedants  aired  their  own  dulnet^s  and  inexperience  of  life  ? 

Ml*.  Jebb's  great  quaUfication  for  his  task  seems  to  be  that  in  him  we  have 
not  a  mere  critical  scholar,  and  nothing  boj^ond.  H©  can  discern  the  passions 
which  influonco  the  actors  in  the  drama,  and  is  clearsighted  in  assigning  each 
emotion  which  thoy  betray  to  its  natural  causes.  A  good  example  of  this  occurs 
at  TT,  766,  767,  where  Clytemneatra  is  made  to  eay — 

These  words  aro  bj'  some  editors  of  the  Plectra  regarded  **  as  the  language  of 
mere  hypocriBV,  designed  to  keep  up  appearances  before  the  Phocion  stranger/^ 
They  ignore  the  possibility  that  a  mother's  natural  tenderness  can  lurk  in  the 
boaom  of  so  guilty  a  woman  aa  Clytemnestra,  Mr.  Jebb,  of  course,  sees  with 
dearer  eyos,  and  vindicates  the  naturalness  of  this  touch  of  Sophocles  in  just 
and  forcible  language.  Blood-polluted  a«  eho  is,  the  queen  cannot  help  a  pang^ 
at  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  son.  And  this  same  outbtirsting  of  maternal 
teBdemesB  in  a  hardened  and  guilty  woman  has  been,  wo  may  observe,  intit>- 
duced  under  very  similar  circumstances  into  his  delineation  of  Dysoris,  the 
mother  of  Orestes,  by  Mr*  William  Lnacasterj  a  devout  student  of  the  ancient 
drama,  in  his  recent  play  of  f.JrenU^.  The  same  discrimination  of  chanicter  and 
motives  might  bo  pomted  out  in  a  Ysriety  of  instances  contained  in  Mr,  Jebb'a 
notes  to  the  EUdra^  but  the  one  given  al>ove  will  suffice  to  show  his  tact  in  this 
particular- 
It  would  bo  Baying  too  much  if  wo  were  to  predicate  of  the  annotations  before 
us,  that  there  were  none  which  struck  Ui*  as  insufficient,  and  none  which  might 
bo  looked  upon  as  doubtful.  Wo  aro  not  tyitijitied,  for  example,  with  tbe  note 
on  265,  Xa/J(lv  9'  o^oiwc  tai  rit  TtfraaQai  viXii,  where  the  parallels  for  the  omission 
before  Xa/3tlv  of  tho  article  prefixed  to  TnrafT&at  are  not  sulliciontly  pertinent, 
esijecially  that  from  Euripides.  And  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  at  622  it  ia 
not  surer  and  safer  to  explain 

ral  rripa  ^iirijc 
CEp;((iti  KaSv^pil^ovffa  Kai  at  Kai  to.  aa 

as  Linwood  docs,  by  putting  a  comma  at  dpx"**  oJid  translating  it  **  imperium  in 
te  oxeroeo,"  than  by  taking  apx"  KaOv^pi^otura  together  as  **  I  provoke  you 
with  insult."  Wo  could  also  point  out  one  or  two  omissions  of  a  note  where  a 
note  is  needful,  e.g,,  at  o  S'  JXXog  iCw— *0/»idTijf,  where,  as  Linwood  explains*  the 
article  is  not  to  be  connected  with  aXX*c.  but  the  proper  name  at  the  end  of  the 
lino,  and  whore  o  i'  uXXoc  is  eiiuivalent  to  o  J'  ov,  or  "  and  one  besides."  But, 
altogether,  this  edition  of  the  Ekctru  is  a  most  satisfactory  ©arneyt  of  a  really 
hel^hl  edition  of  8ophocles ;  such  as,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  first  volume  of 
th©  Sophocles  of  the  Bibliotheca  Classica,  we  have  less  reason  to  look  for  in  that 
quarter.  Mr.  Blaydes  might  do  well  to  imitate  Mr.  Jebb's  conciseness  and 
point,  and  take  a  lesson^  too,  as  to  clearness  in  tho  arrangement  of  his  matter. 

We  had  almost  omitted  to  say  that  Mr,  Jebb's  introduction  to  the  BUctra 
exhibits  tho  same  practicjil  character  as  pervades  his  annotations.  He  has  an 
instinctive  evo  to  Iho  reader *a  needs,  and  is  master  of  the  art  of  disencumbering^ 
his  i>ag©8  of  impertinent  matter.  lie  sees  at  once  that  tho  fruitful  mode  of 
viowuig  tho  Eltntra  of  8ophocloa  is  by  comparison  with  the  Cho«phora\  and 
illustrates,  in  a  very  telling  manner,  tho  ilivergence  of  mythical  civeds  in  the 
contrasted  elder  dramatists.  CVjnflicting  interests  and  duties  distxirb  the  Action, 
of  the  Choephorcp,  which  is,  a.s  it  were,  a  step  in  the  ladder,  the  top  of  which  is 
reached  in  \hQ  Eumenides.  In  tho  Ehdm  the  deed  of  Orestes  is  one,  of  the 
abeoluto  goodness  and  dutifulness  of  which  there  is  no  doubt.  And  for  this,  and 
other  kindred  reasons,  given  in  detail  in  Mr.  Jebb's  jirefuce,  •*  the  EltKtra  is 
pervaded  by  a  keen  tone  of  life  and  vigour,  in  contrast  with  tho  loaded  atmo- 
sphere,  the  orpressive  stillness  of  expectancy,  which  precedes  tho  bursting  ef 
we  storm  in  tne  Choephorop*'  (p.  xiii.J,  Not  only  the  introduction  to  his  Electro^ 
but  also  those  foot-notes  which  pertain  to  what  wo  may  call  "  stiige-dirx'Ctiona," 
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and  to  pointa  relating  to  the  action  of  the  play»  indicate  in  Mr.  Jobb  considerable 
aptitude  for  the  higher  walks  of  dramatic  criticiHim.  Ilia  Ekctni  ought  to 
become  a  text-book  at  echool  and  at  coUoge,  for  there  ie  instruction  in  it  for 
©yery  age, 

Vtrse-Trmielftt  ions  from  Fropertiiis.  Book  V.  With  a  E^Tised  Latin  Text,  and 
Brief  English  Notes.  By  F.  A.  Paxey,  M.A.  Cambridge :  Doighton  and 
BeU.     ISGO. 

In'  his  edition  of  the  Elegies  of  Pi'opertiua,  first  published  by  Mr.  Paley  in 
18.53,  and  recently  advanced  to  tbo  etago  of  a  socoiid  ismie,  that  woU-proved 
Bcholar  haa  amply  vindicated  his  claim  to  have  done  more  for  the  *'Eomaii 
( 'aUimachua  "  than  any  Eugliehman,  present  or  past.  In  English  notes  excep- 
tionally succinct,  he  has  weighed  the  various  readings  and  explanations  of  foreign 
commentators,  and  brought  the  re«eorch  of  his  cxjpions  learning  to  bear  upon 
those  obecurities  with  which  Propertius  abounds*  All  thinffs considered,  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubtetl  whether  any  contemporary  J^atin  st^nolar  has  it  in  him 
to  improve  greatly  upon  what  Mr,  Paley  ha^done  for  the  text  and  interpretation 
of  the  Umbrian  poet.  Of  his  un approach ableness,  however,  as  a  verse  ti-anslator, 
wo  aro  by  no  means  emially  aure.  To  bo  a  critical  scholar  is  one  thing ;  it  is 
another  to  bo  a  poet.  It  is  one  thing  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  obscure  allu- 
sions, another  to  have  such  mastery  of  versitication  and  diction  as  to  present  to 
English  readers,  in  elegant  rhymes,  the  gist  and  pith  of  such  allusions.  In 
part,  wo  aro  aware,  the  Eoman  poet  is  in  fault  here,  and  everj'  translator  of  Mm 
must  needs  inwardly  groan  under  the  burden  of  the  learned  lore  which  he 
crowds  into  his  elegiacs.  As  a  devout  admirer  and  close  imitator  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  poetry,  Propertiua  had  caught  their  trick  of  parading  thpir 
antiquarian  research,  and,  to  tell  the  trutli,  except  where,  as  in  what  may  be 
called  his  epistles  and  love-ditties^  he  is  content  to  bo  natural,  he  is  very  much 
more  apt  to  resemble  Callimachus  in  his  ciuubrous  learning  than  in  his  skill  in 
making  that  learning  palatable.  This  enhances  a  translator's  difficulty.  It 
needs  no  little  skill  in  poetry  to  di?pruise  and  subdue  a  prominent,  though  not 
attractive,  feature  in  the  poet  who  is  to  be  translated ;  and  no  less,  perhaps,  to 
hit  off  the  drift  of  one*8  author,  without  going  too  close  to  his  actual  woros  on 
the  one  hand,  or  too  wide  of  them  on  the  other.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
translating  IVopertiuts,  and  therefore  if  Mr.  I'aley  has  proposed  to  himself  any 
greater  end  in  publishing  these  ver^e-traiialationB  than  to  put  them  forward  as 
a  iiort  of  decoy  to  attract  more  readers  to  his  new  edition  of  Propertius,  we  must 
venture  to  doubt  whether  ho  has  achieved  it.  It  is  small  blame  to  him  if  this 
is  so ;  and  all  the  smaller  if,  as  we  beheve,  ho  is  right  in  saying  in  his  introduc- 
tion, *'  Propertius  is  themo.st  untranslateablo  of  poeta,  even  into  plain  English 
prose."  But  the  same  labour  of  translation,  we  would  just  hint,  might  have 
been  more  fruitfully  bestowed  upon  Ovid's  *'  Fasti,'*  or  •*  Tiistia,"  more  likely 
to  repay  itself  and  its  readers  in  tho  reproduction  ftf  thonghts  and  images 
immeasurably  simpler  and  more  spontaneous  than  those  of  tho  too  frequently 
turgid  and  stilted  bard  of  Urabria.  It  is  tho  bano  of  Propertius  that  he  drew 
out  for  himself  too  grand  a  programme. 

**  Sacra,  die«que  canam,  et  cognomina  prisca  locomm." 

And  the  tedious  details  of  such  an  ambitious  design  are  too  often  unrelieved  by 
the  versatility  and  liveliness  with  which  Ovid  afterwards  handled  kindred 
topics.  He  crowds  into  his  verrft;  u  host  of  obscure  images,  and  his  poetry  has 
a  tendency  to  l»etray  translators  into  poverty  of  expression  or  (jbscurity  of 
meaning.     In  the  iirst  elegy  given  in  the  little  volume  oeforo  us,— 

"  Vcstii  coronaliij  pauper  gaudebat  ascllis  : 
Ducebant  macn»  vilia  sacra  bovos." — ^(V.  21 — 2,  p.  4). 

it  is  erident  that  a  great  deal  more  eluddation  and  explanation  is  needful  than 
can  be  supplied  by  unaided  wits,  or  a  brief  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
What  the  translator  had  to  do  here  was  to  aim  at  making  his  verses,  as  lar  as 
possible,  self-interpreting*     But  when  Mr.  Paloy  turns  the  lines — 

*'  Vt-ata  poor  rejoiced  in  aaaea  fill  in  necklaced  loaves  arrayed : 

f^  8tan'eliDg  oxtn  to  her  temple's  gate  the  orgies  poor  conveyed  ;" 

not  onlyis  his  language  incompetent  to  give  a  clear  view  of  tho  sense  intended^ 
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but  iiis  postpomng  of  the  adjectiTe  "  poor  "  to  its  substantiTe,  in  two  caBeSp  li 
ain^^arly  awkward  aiid  flat,  to  aay  nothing  of  its  appearing  to  point  to 
antithesis  where  there  is  none.     In  the  very  next  line — 

"Parva  BOgmati  luitrabant  oompita  porci," 

Mr.  Pdey's  commentary  prtiperly  refers  the  epithet  "parva"  to  the  scale  on 
which  early  Bome,  in  its  humble  beginning,  was  noceftsitated  to  celebrate  the 
Oompitttlia.  It  would  bo  bad.  doubtloss,  to  got  this  into  an  English  fifteen- 
flyllable  lino ;  and  the  desire  of  Propcrtius  to  signify  a  gi'eat  deal  in  an  obscure 
allusion  is  likely  to  act  as  a  trap  to  his  trhnslator.  What  does  Mr.  Paley  do  ? 
Eschewing  his  commontary»  he  electa  to  be  literal,  and  translating  as  follows— 

"  Homo-fed  porkers,  oleanaing  victims,  at  the  small  cross-roadi  were  dain,'* 

gets  into  the  absurdity  of  implying  that  eertain  rites  were  performed  wherei 
owing  to  narrownesB  of  space,  they  wore  least  likely  to  have  been  performed. 

Mr.  Paley's  fault  horern  i.^,  that  he  does  not  bring  out  the  sense  of  tho  original 
on  the  face  of  his  translation,  **  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  dum  vult  vitar©  Chary bdin." 
Wishing  not  to  be  lax,  ho  becomee  obacure  in  his  literality.  This  is  seen  again 
in  a  couplet  (vii.  26-6)  from  the  •'  Elegy  of  »3^ynthiai's  Ghost,"  wherein  that  iIL> 
used  shade  (the  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey  of  antiquity')  complains — 

**  Noo  cropuit  fissil  mo  propter  artrndine  ruatoa  : 
liflBBit  ut  objecttun  teguia  ciuta  caput." 

A  thorough  tnmalation  should  have  conveyed  the  double  idea  of  Cynthia'a 
indignation  (lat),  at  the  lack  of  a  watclior  (**  custo^n  ")  to  wako  her  with  his  pijie, 
if  80  be  she  were  in  a  trance  only,  and  {2naly)  at  the  parsimony  which  pro]^pt*d 
her  deceased  head  with  a  broken  tile  inistead  of  a  cushion.  Is  expieaedon  given 
to  either  in  the  lines^ — 

"  No  pipe's  shrill  notes  wcrro  soundod  by  my  bed  ; 
A  broken  potshci-d  bruised  my  down^prossod  head." — (P.  4o)» 

And  not  to  continue  unduly  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  carping  tone  of 
critioiism,  we  may  juat  pouit  to  a  couple  of  linoa  in  the  elegy  entitled, 
*' Aiethuse  to  Lyootas,"  which,  by  the  fault,  m  this  instance,  of  the  translator, 
uninfluenced  by  the  original  author,  fail  to  bring  out  the  force  that  lies  in  the 
Latin  worib<. 

Poor  Arothuse,  in  her  husband's  absence,  is  the  prey  of  a  hundred  agonising 
fancies  about  him.  Docs  his  breastplate  chafe  him  ?  Are  his  hand«i  galled  by 
the  spear-ahaft?  "  WoU,"  says  thie  true  sample  of  a  thorough  wife,  ''thero 
might  be  woi^e  sores  than  these.  ^* 

"  Hn:»c  nocciant  pjUus,  quam  dentibiia  uUa  puella 

Det  mihi  plomndaa  per  tua  colla  notaB." — (P-  20). 

And  immediately  after  this  inkling  of  transient  jealousy,  she  continues— 

*'  Diceris  et  macie  viiltum  tentiofiio :  Bed  opto, 
E  desiderio  sit  color  iste  meo." 

In  Mr.  Paley'e  translation  the  ponsessivo  pronoun  '*  meo"  is  ignored,  and  it  is 
loft  open  to  doubt  whether  the  wify  in  jealous  after  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  whether 
ehe  would  not  prefer  her  husband  to  be  fickle  rather  than  to  be  out  of  health. 

**  Th#y  flay  your  face  looks  thin  ;  oh,  may  it  prove 
llio  pining,  not  of  illnea,  but  of  love/* 

Par  more  true  to  the  original  h  the  rendering  of  the  same  couplet,  in  *'  Fraser's 
Magazine,"  by  ouo  whose  translations  from  Proportius  are,  unfortunately,  far 
too  few,  Sir  Edmund  Walkor  Ilead, — 

**  Men  tell  mo  that  tho  glow  of  youthful  sheen 
No  longer  on  thy  pullid  fnco  they  see  : 
I  only  praj'  sueh  chang;('S  in  Ihy  mien 
May  mark  the  fond  ix*gret  thou  fed' at  for  me." 

To  give  Mr,  Paley  hi.s  due.  the  elegy  on  which  we  have  last  touched  is  in  most 
point*  one  of  the  best  of  his  verae-tranalations.  In  many  passages  he  has 
ronderod  his  author  with  as  much  gi*aco  as  truth,  and,  althou;^  w©  are  inclined 
to  think  that  for  such  elegies  as  *' Arethuse  to  Lycotaa,"  '*  Cynthia's  Ghost," 
and  "  Corneha,*'  our  English  elegiac  quatrain  would  have  been  a  meeter  vehicle 
of  translation,  candour  obliges  us  to  say  that  that  which  he  has  chosen  is  proved 
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oompeteut  hy  Kia  able  use  of  it.  When  handling  the  fourteen-ayllable  metre  in 
Elegy  yi.,  the  "  Battle  of  Actiiitn,"  our  translator  in  BomotimeB  g^uickened  to  a 
fire  and  enthuaiasm  befitting  his  subject.  A  few  of  the  lines,  into  which  the 
address  of  Phcobus  from  tli©  stom  of  Avigiistiis's  galley  is  translated^  will  proyo 

(this  (of  V.  vi.  43-5-i,  '*  Uuam  nisi  defendea — Julia  rostra  manu**) : — 
"  Defend  it,  or  on  Palatine  in  vain  the  vulturea  flow. 
When  for  hia  ne'w  walls  HomuluB  from  hirds  the  omon  drew> 
And  all  too  confident  aro  thoy  by  oars  to  win  the  canse  ; 
_     0  sbamo,  tiiat  Rome,  with  you  for  clxiet^  should  feel  a  dospot*ii  laws, 
■    And  fear  not  that  with  hundred  sail  the  hoetile  fleet  doth  glide, 
■    Rdloctant  wares  npbear  the  ships,  and  adverse  is  the  tido. 
B    Those  prows  with  centaurs  threatening^  frrim,  and  rocks  they  seem  to  throw, 
■     Of  hollow  painted  boarda  aro  wrought ;  'tia  aU  an  empty  show. 
It  is  the  cause  that  overawes  or  lends  the  soldier  might ; 
If  that  be  wrongs  no  hand  is  strong ;  deep  shame  disarms  the  fight. 
Now  i»  the  time ;  your  ships  engage,  my  proffered  aid  embrace  ; 
Myself  upon  the  Julian  prow  a  wreath  of  bay  will  place/* — (Pp.  38,  3&.) 
The  sectional  rhymes  in  v.  t.  51-2  here  add  spirit  to  the  TBree,  and  help,  in  & 
very  happy  manner,  to  enforce  the  same  lesson  as  Shakespeare's  ' '  Thrice  is  he 
armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just."     But  the  beat  of  ail  the  Teraions  given  us  by 
Mr.  Paley  in  this  volume  is  the  eleventh  oloffy,  **  Cornelia  " — an  elegy  which 
has  tempted  Sir  E.  W.  Head  and  the  late  Mi*.  P.  S.  Worsley  to  try  upon  it  their 
translative  hands.    The  bhiuk  verse  of  the  latter  is  imsTiited  to  the  subject,  and 
the  attempt  ie  not  remarkably  successful.    The  elegiacs  of  the  former  give  a 
greater  touch  of  plain tiveneas  to  the  English  than  Mr.  Paley 's  couplets  can 
Inftise  into  it ;  but,  eave  for  one  ungainly  line,  the  eighth,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  to  detract  from  the  excellence  of  Mi".  Paley's  version.     Here  is  a 
sample,  with  which  we  conclude  our  notice  of  a  volume  not,  indeed,  likely  to 
add  the  fame  of  a  poet  to  Mr.  Paley's  laurels  as  a  commentator,  but,  neyorthQ- 
less,   calculated    to  show  bow  much  may  be   done  by   a  cultivated  scholar 
in  walks  that  are  not  spocially  his  own,     we  select  from  nearly  the  dose  of  the 
elegy,  w.  71-84.     *'  Ha?c  est  fajminei— singula  verba  jace  ** : — 

**  No  higher  meed  can  woman's  virtues  have 
Than  when  thoy  win  free  praise  beyond  the  grave. 
Take  now  these  dearest  pledge*  of  my  love ; 
To  them  a  father  and  a  mother  prove. 
To  thee,  their  aire,  a  precious  charge  returns  j 
This  pare  yet  lives  and  in  my  ashes  bums. 
To  thy  dear  neck  my  children  all  must  ding. 
On  thee  henceforth  a  double  burden  bring. 
And  when  yoor  weeping  little  ones  you  see. 
And  kiss  them,  kiss  them  yet  again  W  me. 
In  sighing,  let  them  not  perct^ivo  your  ueh&  ; 
In  greeting,  with  dry  chucks  your  grief  aisguiso. 
Enough  for  me  the  Bvelong  nighU  to  pine, 
Dream  of  delusive  shapes,  mid  think  them  mine. 
And  when  my  portrait  to  your  lips  you  press, 
As  to  one  answci*ing  every  word  address." 

All  will  allow  that  in  these  lines  one  of  the  finest  appeals  to  conjugal  love  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  poetiy  is  feelingly  and  fitly  Englished. 

The  Romance  of  Charity,    By  JonN  DE  Liefde.    London :  Strahan.     1867. 

M».  BE  LiEFDE  has  in  this  little  volume  condensed  the  matezials  employed  in 
bia  larger  work,  '*  SLx  Months  among  the  Charities  of  Europe.'*  The  interest- 
ing iniormation  now  put  within  tho  reach  of  oven  busy  readers  will  amply 
repay  the  gathering.  He  may  well  call  his  volume  *^  The  Romance  of  Charity, ' 
for  some  o?  Ms  collections  of  facta  do  indeed  pass  fiction  in  strangeness.  What 
on  example,  for  instance,  of  sustained  anci  successful  efibrt  is  that  of  Ih\ 
Wichem  at  tho  "  Rauhe  Haus,"  neat  Hamburgh !  Beginning  from  absolutely 
nothing  more  than  the  wish  to  do  good  to  the  "  rough  **  children  of  the  great 
commercial  city,  it  has  grown  on  and  prospered,  till  now  it  extends  its  influenco 
over  thotisands,  scattered  through  aU  tho  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  strange, 
and  not  very  creditable,  that  sucn  vast  works  of  Christian  love  should  be  abso- 
lutely unknown  to,  or  unappreciated  by,  tho  approved  leaders  and  principal 
advocates  of  our  Church  system  in  England.    Not  that  sooh  a  plan  as  that  of 
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*'*the  EauKo  Haui?  wotild  euit  aM^here.    Of  this  none  ie  bettor  awara  thiui  Mr 
Liefdo,  and  tho  part  of  hia  brjok  in  which  thiB  is  pointed  out  is  especiallT  to 
noted  aa  able  and  discriminatinjir.     But  thero  must  bo  somethini^   ra'dicalli 
Wi"ong  about  a  Ciim-ch,  which  can  meot  in  hor  congresses,  and  speak  through  h< 
weekly  and  monthly  pr^as,  and  yet  have  no  Bjrmpathy  for  such  work  as  tl 
merely  because  it  is  not  wrought  from  her  own  isolated  position. 

The  next  institution  described  by  Mr.  do  Liofde  has  happily  fared  better^ 
among  ue.  The  I>Gaoone?S€8'  Home  at  Kaisorsworth,  founded  fy  the  recently 
deceased  Pastor  Fliednor,  has  boon  in  the  main  tho  model  of  tho  adniirable 
'*  North  London  Deaconasses  Institution,"  airriedon  in  Burton  Crescent,  under 
tho  suporintondonce  of  Mr.  Pelham  Dale.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  great 
problem,  how  to  omj)loy  tho  htdp  of  wonion  in  tho  Church,  and  at  the  samo 
time  to  koop  tlioir  work  free  from  the  poisonous  influence  of  colibate  vows  and 
conventual  seclusiou,  may  find  horo,  as  it  has  found  in  Hhenish  Prussia,  a 
Batififactory  solution. 

If  the  proWoua  histories  have  partaken  of  the  i*onuintie,  that  of  Zeller's  school 
at  tho  castle  of  Bcuggen,  nuar  Basle,  may  be  fairly  said  to  bo  romance  iteelf. 

Two  fnonds,  Zeller  and  Spittler.  walked  to^a'ther  in  an  autumn  afternoon  of 
1816,  in  the  shaded  square  at  the  back  of  Bo^le  Cathedral.  In  their  conversa- 
tion that  day  seeds  were  sown  which,  months  afterwartk,  were  vivified  and 
grew  into  a  practical  achemo.  A  school  for  destitute  children,— and  for  teachisTa 
of  similai"  scnools, — this  was  the  design.  It  grewhterally  out  of  nothing.  After 
many  disappffintments*  the  friends  at  last  siicceedod  in  obtaining  from  tho  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  tho  uninhabited  castlo  of  Beuggon,  a  few  miles  from  Basle.  It 
had  boon,  from  1814  to  1817,  a  hospital  for  tho  wounded  soldiers  in  the  Austrian 
army,  8,000  of  whom  were  left  buried  in  tho  fields  around  the  castlo  moat.| 
"  It  was  left  as  it  stood  on  the  last  day  it  wiis  occupied,  uncloaned  and  unswcpt, 
showing  everywhere  the  disgiistinf*  marks  of  the  misery  which  thousands  oi" 
*i  i  TJIr* wretched  creatures  had  suffered  trndor  the  scalpel  of  tho  surgeon  and  amid  th' 
^I^Tfrr  ngonies  of  death."  Very  soon  this  dismid  place  was  turned  into  the  abode  of 
cheerfulness  and  clounlLuesa.  Up  to  tlio  present  time,  1)44  children  have  beon 
educated  in  it,  and  270  pupil  teachers  ;  uud  between  40  and  iO  estubKblunents 
have  been  erected  throughout  Switzorlund  and  Germany  on  the  model  of  tho 
Beuggeu  school.     It  is  now  conducted  by  two  sons  of  tho  founder. 

IS.  de  Liefdo' s  next  subject  is  the  Deacon-house,  at  Duisburg,  for  training 
aasistanta  in  tho  pastoral  work,  both  lay  and  clerical.  This  establiahment  wmt 
the  joint  product  of  Kaiserwerth  and  the  Rauho  Haus.  Fliodner  was  its  founder, 
and  the  chi«f  assistant  under  Dr.  Wichom,  Mr.  Brandt,  was  its  first  principal. 
It  has  now  branched  out  into  various  departments  of  iLsofulness  to  Church  and 
State:  a  hospital,  in  which  nursing  of  tho  .nick  is  learnt ;  a  school  for  poor  and 
neglected  boys ;  a  system  of  training  for  prison  officials ;  the  editing  and  writing 
a  religious  journal;  and  from  it  deacons,  qualified  in  those  departments^  are 
sent  out  over  the  whole  of  Germany  and  tho  adjacent  countries. 

Wo  can  only  inilieate  in  verj'  ft^w  words  the  remaining  subjects,  all  of  then\ 
full  of  interetit,  which  arc  ti-eated  in  Mr.  de  Liefdo's  book.  The  ostabliehment 
for  indigent  children  at  Neuhof,  near  Stra.'^biirg,  owing  its  origin  to  I'hilippo 
Wurtz,  a  godly  artizan  of  eighty  years  of  age ;  the  asylum  for  the  same  at  Diis- 
selthal,  near  Diisseldorf,  founded  by  Count  von  d<?r  Becke  as  long  ago  as  1816, 
and  celebrated  for  its  superintendent  from  115-17  to  IHBl,  Christian  Frederic 
Georgi;  Painter  Briim'a  society  for  indigent  children  at  Neukirchon,  near  Ctq^ 
feld ;  the  Orphan  House  at  Lahr-Dinglingen,  in  Baden  ;  Pastor  Heldring's  esta- 
blifihments  near  Heramen,  in  HoUand ;  the  Nctherland  Mettray,  near  Zutphou» 
an  agricultural  colony,  so-call(?d  oftor  the  well-known  Mettray,  near  Toura  ;  tho 
Blind  School  at  Illzach,  near  MuLhauaon ;  tho  similar  colony  at  Sainto  Foy,  in 
the  department  of  Dordogne,  France ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  affect- 
ing interest,  the  cstablishmenta  of  the  Pastor  Boat,  at  Lnforce,  in  the  same 
dopartment.  This  good  minister,  begiuning  with  the  care  of  destitute  children 
under  a  fraer  system  than  most  others,  haa  been  led  on  to  make  idiotcy  hia 
especial  cure ;  and  some  of  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  d©  Liefdo  of  his  saocefi8  in 
these  C4i.^9  are  most  affecting  and  truly  wonderful. 

We  clo^e  this  volume  with  a  irielanoholy  sense,  which  we  have  partly  ox- 
pressed  already,  of  tlie  apathy,  b;^'  comparison,  of  our  own  land  and  Church,  to 
efforts  Eke  thosie  which  it  describes^  and  with  a  persuasion  that  its  perujial 
cannot  but  awaken  for  them  livelier  sympathy  and  more  etfectual  help. 
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SijuUme  (it  Politique  I\)9itive,    Vnr  Avoustr  Coirr£»  AiUeur  da  ^tfime 

tie  Phtlotofihie  PotUit*.    Pftria.    1B51-1864, 


1^  a  conversation  with  M.  de  Tocqueville  on  the  tendencies  of 
modeni  thought,  Sir  G.  Lewis  expressed  his  alarm  at  the 
growing  influence  of  Comte.  M,  de  Tocqueville  was  unable  to 
sympathise  with  his  apprehensinns,  for  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  philosopher.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  power  of  that  ♦*  conspiracy  of  silence  "  of  which 
Comte  declared  so  often  that  he  was  a  victim.  At  present,  however, 
he  could  hardly  be  dissatisfied  with  the  extent  of  interest  which  his 
writings  excite,  though  oven  now  they  arc  probably  studied  far 
more  earnestly  in  England  than  in  France ;  and  in  spite  of  their  an- 
tagonism with  English  mtxles  of  thought,  they  seem  likely  to  produce 
important  results  among  us,  not  only  in  the  philosophy  of  science, 
but  also  in  the  philosophy  of  morals  and  of  religion.  It  is  easy  to 
present  the  details  of  Comte's  social  teaching  under  a  ridiculous 
aspect.  His  unhoimded  self-reliance  and  confident  prophecies  otfer 
a  fruitful  theme  for  criticism.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  his  religious 
speculations  are  ignored  by  many  who  profess  to  bo  his  disciples. 
The  Christian  scholar  is  tempted  to  look  at  nothing  in  his  proposed 
spiritual  organisation  but  the  obvious  parodies  of  ecclesiastical  rites. 
The  physical  student  generally  confines  himself  to  his  scientific 
doctrine   and   disregards  his   religion.     On  both   sides   there   is  a 
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natural  inclination  to  see  only  a  part  of  liis  work.  And  the 
philosophical  loss  is  great ;  for  there  is  no  writer  who  can  claim 
more  justly  than  Comte  to  be  appreciated  in  his  entirety.  His 
whole  system  is  essentially  one  in  its  original  conception.  From 
first  to  last  he  contemplates  the  religious  regeneration  of  humanity 
as  the  scope  of  his  philosophy.  He  may  have  been  faithless  to 
his  own  principles*  in  the  method  by  which  he  passed  to  his 
latest  generalisations  on  the  constitution  of  man  and  society,  but 
none  the  less  in  his  judgment  these  were  the  one  issue  upon  which 
all  human  speculation  could  be  worthily  concentrate.  It  is 
impossible  to  judge  Positivism  fairly  except  in  the  light  of  the 
Positive  Religion. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  object  at  present  to  discuss  the  system 
of  sociolatry,  which  is,  according  to  the  sanguine  assertions  of  its 
founder,  to  furnish  to  later  generations  a  complete  and  permanent 
religion.      The    subject  demands    and   will   reward  discussion    in 
its   Christian  aspect;  but  as  the  dogmas  of  the  new  religion  are 
founded,  in  fact,  upon  an  analysis  of  the  previous  religious  develop- 
ment  of  men,    they   can   be   rightly  judged  only  after  a  general 
appreciation  of  this  preparatory   analysis.     It  is  to  this  that    our 
attention  will  be  now  confined.     And  no  part  of  Comte's  writings 
is  richer  in  thought  than  that  which  he  devotes  to  "  social  dynamics." 
No   philosophy   of    history,    and    especially   of    mediaeval    history, 
approaches  it  for  breadth  of  view  and  subtlety  of  criticism,  though 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  as  wiU  presently  appear,  defective  and  unjust 
in   most    essential    points.      As   a   general   rule,   no   one  is   more 
suggestive  than  Comte  in  the  co-ordination  of  acknowledged  facts-: 
no  one  more  arbitrary  in  neglecting  facts  which  do  not  fall  within 
the  range  of  his  general  theory.     His  reading  originally  was  wide, 
but  his  early  studies  do  not  appear  to  have  been  supplemented  by 
any  later  or  more  special  historical  investigations.     Yet,  in  most 
cases,  notorious  facts  are  sufficient  for  his  purpose ;    and  according- 
to  the  old  phrase,  it  is  impossible  not  to  learn  even  from  his  errors. 
This  is   most   true   of  his   greatest   error.     For  if  he  fails,  as  he 
certainly  does  fail,  to  apprehend   what  Christianity  is,  he   simply 
represents  with  imusual  power  a  type  of  thought  which  underlies 
the  mass   of  modem  philosophic  literature.     In  so  doing  he  un- 
consciously reveals  points  in  which  Christian  teachers  have  fallen 
short  of  the  Christian  Faith.     If  he  attributes  to  the  doctrine  what 


♦  That,  in  fact,  he  was  bo  may  be  seen  from  the  singularly  calm  and  appreciative 
judgment  of  M.  Littre  in  his  essay,  "A.  Comte  et  le  Positivisme,"  Paris,  cd.  1,  1863, 
which  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  Comte.  On  the  other  side  Dr. 
Bridges'  tract  on  *'  The  Unity  of  Comte's  Doctrine,"  establishes  the  moral  connection 
of  its  scientific  and  religionB  parts." 
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belongs  to  the  exposition,  if  he  wholly  misconceives  the  doctrine 
itaelf,  yet  what  he  says  of  Christian  controversies  may  be  applied  to 
his  own  labours.  It  cannot  be  that  speculations  pursuetl  with  ardent 
devotion  during  a  long  literary  life,  and  which  have  been  capable  of 
moving  deeply  men  of  the  highest  power,  can  be  without  real  social 
and  intellectual  significance.  With  thia  conviction  we  shall  attempt 
to  examine  impartially  his  theory  of  the  preparation,  the  origin,  the 
development,  and  the  ide^i  of  Christianity.  The  inquiry  is  not 
without  the  deepest  present  interest.  Nothing,  we  believe,  can 
better  show  where  the  common  estimate  of  Christianity  is  defective, 
and  of  what  momentous  importance  it  is  to  reassert  the  apostolic 
basis  of  the  universality  of  the  Gospel.  Nothing,  again,  can  place 
in  a  clearer  Light  the  complete  inadequacy  of  a  simple  theory  of 
development,  unassisted  by  the  introduction  of  new  elements  into 
human  life,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  religious  progress 
of  mankind.  Positivism  is  at  once  a  most  searching  criticism  of 
Christianity  as  a  philosophy  of  life,  and  a  most  signal  testimony  to 
its  truth. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  general  scheme  imder 
which  Comte  arranges  the  whole  religious  progress  of  humanitv. 
According  to  this  there  are  three  successive  types  of  development, 
marked  by  the  gradual  limitation  of  the  supposed  operation  of  the 
Divine  power,  and  corresponding  generally  with  the  fundamental 
powers  of  man — Feeling,  Action,  Thought.  The  earliest  fonn  of  reli- 
gion is  Fetishism.  This  is  spontaneous,  springing  out  of  the  natural 
expression  of  feeling,  and  ten<ling  to  the  consolidation  of  personal 
attachment.  But  though  adequate  for  private  life,  Fetishism  was 
powerless  for  civil  and  national  life,  and  in  spite  of  its  essential 
.affinity  with  Positivism,  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 
could  only  bo  accomplished  by  the  intercalation  of  the  various  forms 
of  Theism.  These  all  differ  from  Fetishism  by  being  essentially 
systematic.  Polytheism,  the  earliest  form,  arose  out  of  Fetishism  by 
the  separation  of  special  objects  from  the  mass  of  those  by  which  man 
is  fiurroimded,  whether  the  stars,  as  farthest  removed  from  his 
influence,  or  other  powers  which  appeared  to  exercise  a  more 
immediate  action  upon  his  destiny.  Generally,  Polytheism  was 
favouralde  to  activity,  and  trained  the  worsliipper  to  veneration, 
Confonnably  to  its  origin,  it  is  divisible  into  two  distinct  types» 
CunHorvalive  (theocratic)  Polytheism,  and  Progressive  (military) 
Polytheism,  The  former  arose  from  astrolatry  as  a  systematic 
development,  the  latter  spontaneously  from  the  abstract  contempla- 
tion of  the  world.     Honotheism  is  the  final  concentration  of  Theism. 
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It  is,  on  the  whole,  suited  to  the  adyance  of  intelligence,  and  elicits 
goodness.  Like  the  Polytheism  out  of  which  it  grows,  it  is  of  rarions 
kinds.  On  one  side,  we  have  in  Judaism  an  exceptional  result 
of  Theocratic  Poljrtheism  ;  on  the  other,  in  the  normal  Monotheism  of 
the  West,  the  issue  of  the  twofold  types  of  Military  Polytheism.  For 
the  Military  Polytheism  of  the  West  is  itself  divisible  into  two 
characteristic  forms,  the  one  the  Intellectual  Polytheism  of  Greece, 
the  other  the  Social  Polytheism  of  Rome.  Catholicism,  the  last  and 
hightest  type  of  Monotheism,  includes  in  itself,  according  to  Comte, 
characteristic  elements  of  each  of  these  special  and  preparatory 
developments.* 

This  rapid  outline  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general  filiation 
of  religions  in  the  positive  system ;  and,  as  a  whole,  it  calls  for  no 
criticism  The  convergence  of  the  theocratic,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  social  types  of  religion  in  Christianity,  is  generally  recognised, 
and  absolutely  beyond  question.  But  Comte's  view  of  Judaism  is  so 
remarkable,  and  so  singularly  at  variance  with  aU  historical  evidence, 
that  it  deserves  a  more  special  exposition.  As  a  representative 
theory,  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest:  it  is  suggested  on  the  first 
occasion  on  which  he  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  a  natural  and 
inadequate  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  perfectly  intelligible  on  the 
admission  of  a  Divine  revelation,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  admission 
of  a  new  fact. 

According  to  Comte,  the  Jewish  theocracy  was  an  ofishoot  of  the 
Egyptian  (and  possibly  of  the  Chaldaean)  theocracy.  The  sacerdotal 
castes  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea  having  long  arrived  at  a  monotheistic 
doctrine,  by  virtue  of  their  proper  mental  development,  were  led  at 

♦  Pol.  Pos.  iii,  418  flf.,  600  ff. 

The  following  scheme  may  make  the  general  relations  of  the  systems  clearer : — 
Beligion  based  upon  the  assumption  of  inherent  power  in 
i.  Every  Being.    Fetishism.    Spontaneous. 
ii.  Special  Beings.    Systematic. 
(1)  Many.    Polytheism. 

(a)  Systematic  in  origin.    Abtrolathy. 

Conservative :  Theocratic. 
(/3)  Spontaneous  in  origin.    Noumal  Polytheism. 
Progressive :  Military. 

(a)  Intellectual.    Greek  Polytheism. 
(A)  Social.    KoMAN  Polytheism. 
•  ^  {1)0ne.    Monotheism. 

(a)  Systematic  in  origin. 

(fl)  From  conservative  Polytheism :   Spiritual  power  supreme 

Judaism.    Temporal  power  supreme :  MoHAMMSDAinsK. 
{b)  From  progressive  Polytheism  :  Aristotle. 
(6)  Spontaneous  in  origin. 

From  progressive  Polytheism :  St.  Paul. 
(c)  Final  combination  of  (a)  and  (A) :  Spiritual  and  Temporal  powen  co- 
ordinate: Catholigisx. 
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last  to  establish  a  completely  monotheistic  colony  in  Syria,  partly  as 
an  asylum  to  which  they  might  retire  from  the  dangers  of  their  own 
countries,  and  partly  as  an  experiment  for  the  more  eompletc 
development  of  a  sacerdotal  government  by  the  absolute  subordina- 
tion of  the  military  class.  In  both  respects,  he  admits,  as  it  seems, 
that  the  design  failed.  The  effort^s  of  the  priesthood  to  preserve 
raonotheisni  among  the  people  provoked  constant  opposition  ;  and 
the  radical  instability  of  a  monotheistic  theocracy  was  seen  in  the 
speedy  predominance  of  the  military  class  which  it  sought  to  repress. 
As  the  institution  failed  in  its  object  it  failed  dim  in  its  essential 
spirit.  Individuals  raised  themselves  above  the  class.  Judaism  was 
distinguished,  as  he  remarks,  from  all  normal  theocracies  by  the 
prevaloneo  of  personal  types  in  the  priesthood.* 

The  historic  aspect  of  this  theory  has  lately  been  examined  with 
thorough  care.t  and  it  is  \mneceasary  to  revert  to  it ;  but  even  as  a 
theory  it  fails  to  explain  the  facts  which  it  is  invented  to  meet. 
Such  a  hypothesis  neglects  the  central  idea  of  Judaism,  which  is  the 
consecration  of  a  nation  and  not  of  a  caste.  It  leaves  whoUy 
unnoticed  the  unquestionable  permanence  and  progress  of  reUgious 
ideas  among  the  Jews  during  a  long  series  of  civil  revolutions.  It 
takes  no  account  of  the  signal  manner  in  which  each  crisis  of  the 
State  waa  made  to  minister  to  the  development  of  the  vital  truths  of 
the  system.  It  leaves  no  field  for  the  peculiar  ministry  of  the 
Prophets.  Above  all,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  evolution  of  the 
Messianic  hopes,  in  virtue  of  which  the  nation  lived,  and  still  lives. 
In  other  words,  it  omits  exactly  those  essential  features  by  which 
Judaism  is  distinguished  from  other  theocracies. 

But  while  Comte's  account  of  the  origin  of  Judaism  is  necessarily 
defective,  he  fully  appreciates  its  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur, 
and  marks  the  important  efiFect  which  the  incorporation  of  the 
Jewish  scriptures  in  the  Christian  Bible  has  exerted  on  the  church, 
by  sanctioning  the  belief  in  the  historical  continuity  of  religious  life, 
and  witnessing  to  the  gradual  transformation  of  a  primitive  faith 
into  a  purer  and  more  complete  type.  **The  ingratitude  of 
Christians,"  he  says,  "has  neutralised  the  bond  which  tended  to 
preserve  the  true  filiation  of  humanity.  Positivism  alone  will  secure 
for  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  the  recoguition  which  is  its  due.*** 
The  recompense  was  merited  by  the  sacrifice.  As  a  people,  the  Jews,  he 
Bays,  were  sacrificed  to  a  premature  development  of  monotheism,  just 
as  the  Greeks  were  sacrificed  to  a  premature  development  of  mind. 


t  Prof.  J.  U.  Jellett'fi  *' 
Testament'*     App. 

X  PoL  Fos.  iii.  453,  408 
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The  first  reproacli  may  imhappily  be  true.  The  Jew  does  not 
occupy  that  place  of  honour  in  our  spiritual  ancestry  which  is 
accorded  to  the  Greek  in  our  intellectual  ancestry.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Viewed  historically,  religion  is  less  absolute  in  fomiy 
and  therefore  more  progressive  than  literature.  Thus  we  can 
instinctively  feel  the  connection  in  one  case  which  requires  to  be 
established  in  the  other.  But  though  we  suffer  much  from  the 
popular  neglect  of  the  principle  of  proportion  in  estimating"  the 
permanent  significance  of  Judaism,  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul  shows  to 
the  latest  age  that  God  "hath  not  cast  away  his  people."  The 
national  life  of  Jew  and  Greek  has  been  incorporated  into  the  life  of 
humanity,  and  in  that  perpetuity  of  function  lies,  as  far  as  we  can 
yet  see,  the  true  immortality  of  nations. 


III. 

On  the  positivist  theory  Christianity  was  a  necessary  result  of 
previous  antecedents.  It  could  not  but  arise,  it  is  argued,  from  the 
contact  of  Jewish  monotheism,  Greek  speculation,  and  Eoman  empire. 
If  it  were  a  system  of  dogmas  such  a  position  might  be  tenable  ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  concurrence  of  forms  of  thought  could  issue 
in  a  historic  gospel  which  was  only  gradually  fashioned  into  doctrine. 
Nothing  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Comto's  criticism  is  so  remarkable 
as  his  total  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  facts  which  the  Apostles 
announced.  There  is  not,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  a  single  reference 
in  his  book  to  the  Resurrection,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  was  the 
central  announcement  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  the 
unquestionable  source  of  their  power.  But  he  is  at  least  consistent 
in  his  neglect  of  the  historic  side  of  Christianity.  He  deliberately 
rejects  the  name  itself  because  it  is  personal,  and  adopts  that  of 
Catholicism  in  its  place,  as  at  once  more  expressive  and  not  mis- 
leading. "  Every  one,"  he  adds,  with  a  confidence  which  few 
probably  will  share,  "knows  certainly  what  a  Catholic  is,  while  no 
one  of  intelligence  can  flatter  himself  with  understanding  what  a 
Christian  is."* 

But  even  thus  Comte  finds  it  necessary  to  refer  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  Catholicism  to  one  author.     "  It  was  really  founded 

by  St.  Paul All  the  essential  conceptions  of  Catholicism  in 

relation  to  dogma,  to  worship,  and  to  government  are  already  defined 
in  his  occasional  letters,  the  merit  of  which  appears  more  striking  when 
contrasted  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  vagueness  which  marks 
the  more  highly  venerated  books  by  which  they  are  surrounded." 
"With  characteristic  boldness  Comte  proceeds  to  sketch  the  process  by 
•  Phil.  Pos.  V.  212  n.     Comp.  Pol.  Pob.  iii.  666:  Phil.  Pos.  v.  241. 
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which  St.  Paul  was  led  to  achieve  his  work  of  sublime  self-deTotion. 
le  spiritual  development  of  monotheism  required  that  ita  final  phase 
'should  bo  referred  immediately  to  a  supernatural  source.  This  could 
not  be  conceived  imder  any  other  form  than  that  of  •'  an  incarnation 
sufficiently  prolonged  for  the  institution  of  ita  essential  bases/' 

Such  a  reqairemout  appoars  to  demand  in  the  founder  of  the  system,  a 
'mixture  of  hypocrisy  and  fascination  incunipatiblo  AvitU  rtiiil  superiority  of 
heart  and  spirit.  This  difficulty  could  only  be  solved  by  an  act  of  spon- 
taneous self- sacrifice ,  if  the  true  author  of  the  system  were  willing  to 
subordinate  himself  to  one  of  the  many  adventurers  who  were  necessarily 
led  at  that  time  to  attempt  the  inauguration  of  monotheism^  by  aspirings 
like  their  Greek  predecessors,  at  a  personal  union  with  the  deity  {dinimti- 
tlon).  St.  Paul  was  soon  led  to  treat  in  this  manner  that  one  among  the 
namerotts  prophets  who  best  sustained  such  a  character.  A  Jew  by  birth, 
but  educated  under  the  influence  of  Greece,  and  abeady  become  truly  a 
Koman,  ho  at  tirst  despised  such  a  tj^^c.  Yet  while  meditatini^  on  the 
construction  of  monotheism,  he  was  led  to  appreciate  rightly  the  survico 
which  the  success  of  a  rising  sect  would  contribute  to  it.  Thoa  preserved 
from  all  personal  degi'adation,  St.  Paul  was  able  to  develop  freely  his  original 
mission,  the  course  of  which  caused  him  to  feel  the  importance  uf  the 
solution  which  ho  had  found  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  him  with  a  profound 
veneration  for  a  typo  of  character  honcelorth  idealized/'* 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Comte  had  not  read  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  still  more  difficult  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  read  them, 
he  could  have  offci^d  such  an  explanation  as  the  historical  interpre- 
tation of  their  substance.  Everj^  lesson  which  they  contain  is 
inspired  by  the  belief  in  an  actual  Resurrection,  which  was  "  the 
gospel  which  8t,  Paul  received."  In  this  respect  there  could  be  no 
scope  for  *'  idealization  of  tj^.*'  The  question  was  simply  of  fact, 
and  as  such  St.  Paul  alway  deals  with  it.  Whether  then  he  believed 
in  the  Resurrection  literally  or  not — if  we  may  without  iiTeverence 
state  the  alternative^ — Com  to 's  theory  equally  fails.  If  he  believed| 
it  fails  because  in  that  case  he  was  not  the  author  of  that  which,  on 
lis  own  testimony,  was  sijuply  the  application  of  external  facts ;  if*  he 
fdid  not  believe,  it  fails  because  ho  is  no  longer  free  from  that  "  per- 
gonal degradation  *'  which  is  regarded  aa  incompatible  with  his  posi* 
tion.  And  the  conclusion  which  follows  from  this  cmciiil  case,  follows 
equally  from  the  whole  manner  in  which  St-  Paul  deals  with  the 
Person  of  Christ.  The  intense  individuality  of  relationship  between 
the  disciple  and  the  Master,  between  the  believer  and  the  Lord,  is 
not  more  marked  in  the  Gospels  than  it  is  in  the  Pauline  epistles* 
For  this,  no  intellectual  appreciation  of  Christianity  as  doctrine  is  an 
^adequate  explanation.  Nothing  but  living  fact«  can  account  for  a 
devotion  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  feeling  are  exhaust^!,  for  ft 
faith  ill  which  all  the  powers  of  action  aro  ennobled. 

•  PoL  Poe.  m.  i09.  410. 
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Thus  Positivism  again  fails  in  dealing  with  the  origin  of  a  pro- 
gressive religious  movement  by  the  neglect  of  facts.  It  fails  f» 
apprehend  the  peculiarities  of  Judaism ;  it  fails  to  apprehend  the 
characteristics  of  Christianity  (comp.  §  v.).  But  Gomte's  analysis 
of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  earlier  and  contemporary  systems 
is  most  full  and  instructive.  His  intense  dislike  of  speculation  for 
its  own  sake  renders  him  perhaps  somewhat  unfair  to  the  later  Greeks, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  general  estimate  of  the  services 
which  progressive  polytheism — embodied  in  the  twin  types  of  Greece 
and  Rome — ^have  rendered  to  humanity,  more  just  or  more  compre- 
hensive. Comte  falls  into  error  here,  not  in  the  analysis  of  pheno- 
mena, but  in  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  them.  Like  many 
other  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  he  assumes  that  the  con- 
vergence of  lines  of  facts  has  a  creative  power ;  that  a  prophecy,  so 
to  speak,  carries  with  it  the  means  of  its  own  fulfilment ;  that  if  the 
apostolic  age  was  prepared  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  it 
was  capable  of  originating  the  events  out  of  which  the  doctrine  was 
drawn.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  on  a  broad  view  of  the  life  of 
the  world,  the  instincts  of  hmnanity,  no  less  than  the  instincts  of 
man,  are  satisfied  ;  but  that  is  not  in  virtue  of  their  own  nature,  but 
by  the  introduction  in  due  time  of  new  elements  into  the  old  order, 
whereby  we  are  assured  at  once  of  its  Divine  unity  and  of  its  Divine 
vitality. 

IV. 

Of  the  early  victories  of  Christianity,  of  its  conquest  of  the  indivi- 
dual, the  family,  the  nation,  Comte  says  little.  Yet  he  acknowledges 
that  it  claimed  universality  from  the  first,  and  frankly  recognizes 
that  in  the  first  three  centuries  it  had  become  so  far  matured  in 
doctrine,  in  worship,  and  in  government,  as  to  be  able  to  enter  on 
the  sovereignty  of  the  West,  which  was  prepared  for  it  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Constantine  to  his  new  Rome.  If  Christianity  was  based 
upon  facts,  this  progress  is  intelligible.  The  course  which  it  followed 
is  exactly  that  which  might  have  been  expected.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  mere  phase  of  intellectual  or  moral  growth,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  spread  is  inexplicable.  "  The  poor  "  were  equally 
unfitted  to  receive  and  to  propagate  mere  dogmas,  while  they  could 
best  apprehend  and  appropriate  the  personal  meaning  of  a  historical 
Gospel,  of  which  the  abstract  significance  remained  for  later  investi- 
gation. 

The  practical  supremacy  of  the  West  which  was  gained  by  the 
Papacy  in  the  fourth  century,  was  the  beginning  of  the  characteristic 
work  of  Catholicism — the  establishment  of  a  universal  spiritual 
power  independent  of  the  temporal  power.     Towards  this  great  end 
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•tlie  ecclesiastical  organization  of  tlie  Church  and  the  fashioning  of 
doctrine  in  earlier  times  alike  tended.  And  in  the  partial  und 
transitory  realization  of  this  aim  lies*  in  Gomte's  judgment*  the 
claim  of  Catholicism  to  be  considered  the  greatest  triumph  which 
humanity  has  yet  achieved.* 

Thus  Comte's  interest  and  sympathy  are  concentrated  on  western 
Christianity,  for  Christianity  in  the  form  of  Koman  Catholicism  is  a 
social  power  controlling  national  life  with  a  central  authority.  The 
other  forms  which  it  has  assumed  arc  to  him  comparatively  of 
secondary  interest.  They  are  phases  of  doctrine,  while  this  was  a 
centre  of  organization.  The  causes  of  this  fundamental  contrast 
existed,  as  Comte  points  out,  from  the  first.  In  the  earliest  age  in 
which  Christianity  can  be  studied,  it  offers  two  distinct  types,  corrc- 
iponding  to  the  two  forms  of  progressive  poU^heism  with  wliich  they 
respectively  were  connected— the  intellectual  or  Greek  type,  and  the 
social  or  Roman  tj^e ;  and  these  two  types  only,  for  those  polytheistic 
nations  which  had  been  subjected  to  any  form  of  theocracy,  were 
essentially  incapable  of  furthering  the  advance  of  a  religion  which 
was  based  upon  the  inherent  independence  of  the  two  powers. 

Catholicism,  however,  included  the  results  of  the  final  concen- 
tration of  both  forms  of  polythoiBm.  It  harmonized  the  social  mono- 
theism of  St.  Paul,  the  potential  creed  of  the  mass,  springing  out  of 
spontaneous  polytheism  and  tending  to  theologiam,  with  the  intellec- 
tual polytheism  of  Aristotle,  the  creed  of  the  select,  springing  out  of 
the  systematic  polytheism  of  astrolatry  and  tending  to  polji^beism. 
It  was  otherwise  with  Byzantinism,  the  true  t}^e  of  Greek  Chris- 
tianity. The  tendency  of  Greek  Christianity  was  to  recur  constantly 
to  reason,  while  Koman  Christianity  reposed  implicitly  on  revelation. 
The  former  was  fruitful  in  heresies;  the  latter  was  enabled  by  a 
social  instinct  to  repre^ss  speculative  controversy.  The  incorporation 
of  Judaism  int^  the  new  faith  offered  a  crucial  test  of  the  essential 
differences  by  which  the  churches  were  animated.  The  Greek 
Church  accepted  the  necessity  only  after  a  long  struggle  ;  the  Koman 
Church  welcomed  it  at  once  as  a  pledge  of  social  continuity.  But 
though  in  the  end  more  hurtful  than  helpful  to  religious  develop- 
ment, the  Greek  Church  performed  for  a  time  an  important  work. 
It  served  to  keep  alive  the  intellectual  powers  of  men  while  tho 
Roman  Church  was  absorbed  in  the  work  of  organization.  But  after 
the  seventh  century,  when  Mohammedanism  assumed  the  lead  in 
mental  progress, f  Byzantinism  sank  into  insignificance,  and  remains 


•   Fol.  Tog.  r.  221)  ff. 

t  Tho  oKplnnntion  which  Comte  gives  of  the  mpid  intell  =? 

of  the  Arabs,  us  duii  to  Lho  concentmlion  of  the  work  of  th<  1  '. 

from  Ihc  abaoluto  luiture  of  the  civil  power,  while  the  Catholic  primihood  wcr«  vugntgtd  ia 
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to  the  present  time,  it  is  said,  a  signal  monument  of  the  impotence 
of  doctrine  alone  to  rule  and  elevate  mankind.* 

This  estimate  of  the  Greek  Church  is  a  good  example  of  Comte's 
unconscious  injustice.  He  omits  all  discussion  of  the  period  in  which 
its  great  office  was  fulfilled,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  from  Clement  to  Athanasius,  and  characterises  it  hj  the 
speculations  of  later  Fathers  which  really  prepared  the  way  for 
the  retrihutive  conquests  of  Mohammed.  In  other  places  Comte 
appreciates  more  justly  the  magnificent  results,  moral  and  politicaly  of 
the  labour  of  Athanasius ;  and  a  more  profound  appreciation  of  the  early 
Greek  Fathers  would  have  shown  him  that  it  is  in  their  writings,  and 
yet  more  in  their  modes  of  thought,  that  we  must  look  for  those  views 
of  Christianity  which  include  all  that  is  true  in  the  positiyist  theories 
of  the  solidarity  and  continuity  of  life. 

But  with  a  view  to  the  mediaeval  work  of  Christianity,  Comte  is 
fully  justified  in  fixing  his  attention  exclusively  on  '' CatholiciBm, 
rightly  called  Roman,"  f  and  his  estimate  of  its  office  is  at  once  cordial 
and  just.  The  whole  period  over  which  the  work  of  Catholicism. 
spreads  is,  as  he  rightly  judges,  from  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. This  constitutes  "the  affective  transition,"  completing  the 
triple  preparation  of  the  West  for  Positivism,  and  ending  in  an  excep- 
tional period  of  anarchic  criticism,  which  is  now,  as  it  is  supposed, 
drawing  to  a  close.  Throughout  this  period  of  its  power,  the 
spiritudi  work  of  the  Church  was  seconded  by  the  temporal  work  of 
Feudalism.  As  the  one  tended  to  the  establishment  of  two  powers,  so 
the  other  tended  to  the  conversion  of  offensive  into  defensive  war- 
fare ;  and  both  combined  harmoniously  together  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  complementary  ideas  of  submission  and  protection,  of 
combination  and  independence,  of  social  devotion  and  personal 
emancipation. 

No  summary  can  do  justice  to  the  exposition  in  which  these  funda- 
mental ideas  are  elaborated.  A  few  paragraphs  will  place  the  reader 
in  possession  of  its  main  outlines ;  and  in  these  I  shall  endeavour  to 
state  simply  Comte's  own  views,  without  any  detailed  criticism. 
What  appear  to  be  errors  in  detail  are  of  little  moment  compared 
with  the  errors  of  principle,  which  will  be  generally  noticed  after- 
wards. 

To  proceed,  then,  with  Comte's  analysis.}  Three  subordinate 
periods  of  nearly  equal  length  go  to  make  up  the  whole  period  of 
vital  Catholicism.     The  first  includes  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  cen- 


independent  organisation  (Phil.  Pos.  v.  320 ;  Pol.  Pos.  iii.  471,  479),  deserves  careful 
consideration. 

♦  Pol.  Pos.  iii.  425  ff.     Phil.  Pos.  v.  242  ;  295.     Comp.  Pol.  Pos.  iii.  661. 

t  Phil.  Pos.  V.  212. 

X  Phil.  Pos.  V.  233  ff.    Pol.  Pos.  iii.  417  ff. 
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turics,  and  is  marked  palitically  by  the  rise  of  the  new  western  com- 
monwealtli,  and  socially  by  tlie  growth  of  independence.  The  second 
includes  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  centuries,  and  is  marked  politically 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  We»t  by  wars  against  polytheists  capable 
of  incorporation,  and  socially  by  the  extension  of  collective  action. 
The  third  includes  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  and  is 
marked  politically  by  the  completion  of  the  western  commonwealth 
through  wars  against  monotheists  incapable  of  incorporation,  socially 
by  the  union  of  independence  with  combination,  and  spiritually  by  the 
last  possible  regeneration  of  Catholicism,  as  Comte  affirms,  in  the 
introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  humanity. 

The  last  period — the  age  of  Gregory  VII.,  Alexander  III.,  and 
Innocent  TIL,  of  St.  Bnmo,  8t.  Bernard,  and  St.  Francis,  of  Roger 
Bacon,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas — demands  a  more 
detailed  notice.  It  witnessed  in  successive  centuries  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  catholico- feudal  constitution,  its  splendid  triumph,  and 
its  essential  dissohition.  Chivalry  from  being  an  instinct  became  an 
institution.  The  independence  of  Christendom  was  assured  by  the 
Crusades.  Philosoph}^  and  science  were  again  united  in  the  hands 
of  the  priesthood.  Industry  was  furthered  by  the  institution  of 
guilds,  and  commerce  was  enlarged  by  intercourse  with  the  East. 
But  at  the  moment  when  the  end  seemed  to  have  been  attained,  the 
whole  system  gave  way.  The  idea  of  humanity  was  exhibited  only 
to  be  withdrawn.  Activity  was  stimidated  only  to  be  found  incom- 
patible with  the  basis  of  religion.  The  military  orders  threatened 
Europe  with  a  tyranny  worse  than  theocratic  despotism.  The  perma- 
nence of  Islam  was  a  recognized  refutation  of  the  claims  of  Catholi- 
cism to  universality.  The  Church  proved  incapable  of  guiding  an  intel- 
lectual progress,  which  was  become  of  more  imperious  necessity  than 
moral  progress.  Social  considerations  were  no  longer  capable  as 
before  of  controlling  the  spirit  or  the  isaues  of  controversy. 
Industrial  development  grew  inconsistent  with  a  theological  belief, 
alike  from  the  predominance  which  it  gave  to  earthly  claims  and 
from  the  recognition  of  the  fixity  of  physical  laws  on  which  ita 
success  depends.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  tbirteenth  century 
the  monotheism  of  Aristotle  practically  prevaded  over  that  of 
St.  Paul.  Catbolici.sm  had  created  a  want  which  it  could  not  satisfy, 
and  thenceforth  became  retrograde.  The  two  elements  which  before 
had  worked  harmoniously  together,  severally  usurped  each  other's 
functions.  On  the  one  side  temporal  sovereigns  aimed  at  spiritual 
independence ;  on  the  other  side  the  popes  used  their  spiritixal 
powers  to  gain  a  temporal  supremacy.  The  true  sacerdotal  spirit 
was  diminished,  and  violence  was  used  to  repress  spiritual  error.  The 
functiou  of  defensive  warfare  was  exhausted,  and   military  power 
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became  henceforth  a  distracting  force.     An  age  of  anarchy  doeed  an 
age  of  hope. 

But  the  final  failure  of  Catholicism  and  Feudalism  to  achieve  the 
permanent  settlement  of  life  to  which  they  aspired  must  not,  as 
Comte  teaches,  blind  us  to  the  services  which  they  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  politically,  morally,  intellectually. 

In  the  first  respect,  both  worked  for  good  equally  by  their 
organization  and  by  their  action,  or,  to  use  more  convenient  tech- 
nical words,  statically  and  dynamically.  The  constitution  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  finally  extinguished  the  idea  of  caste  by  the 
right  of  free  election,  and  the  choice  of  superiors  by  inferiors.  At 
the  same  time  the  monastic  orders  preserved  learning  and  maintained 
the  idea  of  spiritual  unity  against  the  tendency  of  nationalization  in 
the  secular  clergy.  Clerical  celibacy  and  the  temporal  power,  which 
were  necessities  of  the  situation,  contributed  also  most  powerfully  to 
give  consistency  and  weight  to  the  influence  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence.* In  action  the  Church  was  not  less  beneficent.  Above  all, 
it  established  a  general  system  of  education  for  aU  men,  wholly 
unknown  before,  in  which  the  true  conception  of  history,  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  to  be  a  record  of  the  life  of  humanity,  found 
its  proper  place  ;  and  this  comprehensive  education  of  the  young  was 
supplemented  by  confession,  the  education  of  the  old.  The  character- 
istic doctrines  of  Catholicism  were  no  less  salutary  in  their  working. 
The  Fall,  the  Incarnation,  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Real  Presence,  form  an 
indivisible  whole,  establishing  the  radical  freedom  of  the  spiritual 
power  and  the  characteristic  function  of  the  priesthood.  Even  the 
secondary  articles  of  faith,  on  purgatory,  the  worship  of  saints,  exclu- 
sive salvation,  were  equally  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral 
work  of  the  Church  and  for  the  independent  consolidation  of  faith. t 

Meanwhile,  Feudalism  seconded  the  political  work  of  the  Church 
by  the  conversion  of  offensive  into  defensive  warfare,  by  the  decom- 
position of  great  powers,  by  the  conversion  of  slavery  into  serfdom. 
But  these  operations,  however  congenial  to  the  Germanic  spirit,  must 
not,  Comte  affirms,  be  attributed  to  it.  Germanism  was  powerless  till 
the  feudal  constitution  was  essentially  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
Church  upon  the  Roman  system. {  Whatever  maybe  thought,  however, 

•  The  influence  of  the  spiritnal  power  upon  the  history  of  Italy  ifl  given  in  a  few 
touches,  with  singular  skill :  Pol.  Pos,  iii.  473  f ;  639.     Phil.  Pos.  401,  404. 

t  Comte  calls  attention  to  the  important  fact,  that  as  a  general  rule,  doctrinal  heresies 
have  been  connected  with  grave  social  and  moral  aberrations.  Phil.  Pos.  v.  272.  This 
may  be  seen  in  a  crucial  example  in  the  relation  of  the  Orthodox  and  Arian  parties  to 
the  ci\'il  power.     Phil.  Pos.  v.  270. 

%  This  practical  denial  of  the  characteristic  working  of  the  Germanic  peoples  seems 
to  bo  the  most  important  political  error  in  Comte' s  analysis.  He  appears  to  arg^e  that 
because  the  condition  of  the  Romanic  nations  at  the  critical  time  was  favourable  to 
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of  the  origin  of  these  tendencies,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  their  eoneur- 
rence  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  Defensive  warfare  facilitated  the 
conception  of  unity  in  independent  nations.  The  Crusades,  as  defentiiTe 
wars,  were  successful.  The  dispersion  of  power  again  resuscitated  tho 
sense  of  territorial  responsibility  ;  and  tlie  relation  of  the  lord  to  his 
dependents  created  and  reconciled  the  conceptions  of  freedom  and 
devotion.  The  establishment  of  serfdom  prepared  the  way  ibr  the 
emancipation  of  labour,  and,  thoug^h  remotely,  for  the  recognition  of 
the  dignity  of  man  as  man. 

Morally,  the  action  of  Catholicism  was  yet  more  effective  than 
politically.  Its  great  triumph  was  the  transference  of  social 
supremacy  from  polities  to  ethics  ;  and  this  revolution  it  effected  by 
its  capacity  for  becoming  the  organ  of  general  opinion,  and  no  less 
by  its  ability  to  create  concrete  types  of  character  which  were  Htted 
to  mould  the  lives  of  the  warrior.  Each  department  of  morality — 
personal,  domestic,  social — -bears  in  it  the  ameliorations  of  Catho- 
licism. In  the  tirst,  we  admire  the  laws  of  self-control,  and  purity, 
and  humility,  and  the  condemnation  of  suicide.  In  the  second,  the 
ordering  of  family  life ;  the  just  limitation  of  paternal  and  conjugal 
authority  in  contrast  with  ancient  tyranny ;  the  elevation  of  women 
by  the  establishment  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  and  the  final 
separation  of  the  functions  of  the  sexes.  In  the  third,  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  classical  t^^e  of  patriotism  by  the  idea  of  humanity;  the 
normal*  consecration  of  fortune  and  powers  to  the  good  of  others ; 
the  .systematic  foundation  of  benevolent  institutions,  imknown  to 
antiquity;  the  conceptions  of  solidarity,  perpetuity,  commemoration, 
although  limited  by  theological  prejudices. 

Intellectually,  Catholicism  waa  less  powerful.  But  during  tho 
period  of  its  vigour  it  was  not  antagonistic  to  intellectual  progress. 
\\y  the  concentration  of  the  theological  notion  of  inspiration  in  papal 
infallibility,  it  reduced  it  to  its  least  possible  dimensions ;  and  in  the 
same  way  it  confined  the  rango  of  tho  miraculous  within  narrower 
limits  opening  a  wider  field  to  science.  The  vast  service  which  it 
rendered  by  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  history  has  been  already 
noticed  ;  and  the  separation  of  the  two  powers  offered  scope  for  the 
separate  development  of  theory  and  practice. 

But  intellectually,  and  yet  more,  industrially,  the  adaptability  of 
Catholicism  was  small ;  and  failure  in  thcMC  respect  soon  became 
incompatible  with  continued  moral  sovereignty.     It  reposed  on  tho 


their  action,  it  must  therefore  haro  directed  it.  It  would  ho  no  lew  reaaonaldo  to  nrgue 
ih&tif  Iho  dsj  is  tempered  for  the  moiildcr't  hatidj,  it  therefore  shapes  iiaelf  into  tho 
statue. 

*  Tho  paaeage  in  which  Comte  diacuases  the  subordiiiAtian  of  g^onioa  to  znornJity  ^  M 
wt'll  repay  careful  ■tudy.     PhlK  Tos.  v.  302  S. 
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idea  of  absolute  knowledge,  just  as  feudalism  reposed  on  the  idea  of 
military  activity.  But  the  permanent  bases  of  society  are  rdatiyity 
and  pacific  activity ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  transition  from 
the  one  theory  of  life  to  the  other  could  only  be  e£[ected  by  a  long 
period  of  "dispersive  analysis,"  of  general  decomposition,  accompanied 
by  the  silent  reconstruction  of  the  elements  of  the  new  system. 

This  deplorable  and  yet  necessary  period  of  revolution  began  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  continues  to  the  nineteenth,  when,  according 
to  Comte's  sanguine  expectations,  it  is  to  close  irrevocably.  It  is 
made  up  of  two  great  parts.*  The  first,  including  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  was  occupied  by  a  spontaneous  movement  of  dis- 
solution ;  in  the  second,  reaching  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
nineteenth,  the  movement  has  been  regulated  by  a  negative  meta- 
physical philosophy.  Each  of  these  great  periods  again  falls  into 
subordinate  divisions,  characterised  by  distinct  stages  in  the  progress 
of  the  twofold  work  which  they  were  destined  to  accomplish.  A 
brief  summary  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general  course  of  the 
revolution. 

The  first  period,  though  its  character  has  been  generally  OYerIooked» 
is,asComte  shows,  really  the  most  important  for  the  true  understanding 
of  the  fall  of  Catholicism,  f  The  process  of  dissolution,  as  has  been 
seen,  arose  from  the  destruction  of  the  harmony  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers.  The  premature  separation  of  their  functions  was 
transitory,  partly  from  the  imperfect  state  of  civilization,  and  partly 
from  the  inherent  vices  of  the  theological  basis  on  which  it  was 
founded.  Thus  the  two  powers  became  antagonistic  to  one  another, 
and  each  was  internally  disorganized.  The  papacy,  attempting 
repression,  was  met  by  national  resistance,  and  became  an  Italian 
principality.  In  states  the  parties  of  the  king  and  the  nobles 
entered  on  a  permanent  opposition.  And  each  power  furnished  a 
class  of  men  fitted  to  conduct  the  work  of  demolition.  From  the 
spiritual  power  arose  the  metaphysicians,  imder  whose  guidance  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle— essentially  unlimited  in  its  criticism — 
triimiphed  in  scholasticism.  From  the  temporal  power  arose  the 
legists,  by  whose  efforts  kings  and  national  churches  were  aided  in 
their  resistance  to  the  popes. 

The  consequent  spiritual  decomposition  of  Europe  followed  a 
natural  law.  In  the  fourteenth  century  kings  contended  against 
Papal  supremacy ;  in  the  fifteenth  century  national  churches  con- 
tended against  Roman  supremacy.      The  one  age  is  symbolized  in 

•  Phil.  Pos.  V.  346  ff.     Pol.  Pos.  iii.  600  ff. 

t  No  part  of  Comte's  sketch  will  better  repay  careful  study  than  the  sedaons  which 
deal  with  this  period ;  yet  here  again  it  is  most  characteristic  that  he  fSails  to  appreciate 
the  full  influence  of  the  revival  of  Greek  learning.  In  that  may  be  seen  equally  the 
germ  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  germ  of  the  Beformation. 
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the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon ;  tho  other  by  the  council  of 
Constance.  The  success  of  the  first  struggle  destroyed  the  Intel- 
lecttiftl  and  moral  foundation  of  temporal  power ;  the  success  of  the 
second  struggle  placed  the  clergy  generally  in  a  more  oppresaive 
state  of  political  dependence. 

The  temporal  disorder  corresponded  with  this  spiritual  degeneracy. 
The  European  states  were  left  wholly  uncontrolled,  except  by  the 
equilibrium  of  force.  The  papacy  was  powerleaa  when  its  sacerdotal 
mediation  was  moat  needed.  The  ties  of  feudalism  were  dewtroyed 
by  the  institution  of  standing  armies.  As  a  general  rule,  the  civil 
conflicts  of  states  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  king  over  the 
nobles — a  compensation  for  the  triumph  of  the  local  over  the  central 
power  in  the  docomposition  of  tbe  Church.  But  to  thiH  rule  England 
Ibrms  an  important  exception,  where  the  arist-ocracy  triumphed  over 
the  king^an  abnormal  catastrophe,  at  once  the  consequence  of  its 
earlier  history  and  the  key  to  the  jjeculiarities  of  its  later  develop- 
ment. Yet  in  both  cases  the  essential  result  w^as  the  same.  A 
temporal  dicta ture  took  the  place  of  the  former  independent  com- 
bination of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers. 

So  far  the  right  of  free  judgment  had  been  implicitly  C-xercisod. 
In  the  next  period  Comte  goes  on  to  show  that  it  was  .systematized 
as  an  instrument  of  destruction — first  by  the  Protestant  lie  volution 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  then  by  the  Deistic  Bevolution  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Politically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  Protestantism  has  influenced 
modem  Europe  most  powerfully,  according  to  Comte,  if  not  for  good. 
Politically,  it  has  on  the  one  side  rat  ified  the  dependence  of  the  clergy 
on  the  state  even  in  Catholic  countries,  an  issue  which  Jesuitism — 
a  spiritual  anachronism — was  unable  to  avert ;  and  on  tho  other  aide 
it  checked  and  modified  the  temporal  dictaturc  by  ^^goroua  opposi- 
tion to  the  power  destined  to  triumph.  Thus  in  Franco  a  Calviiiistic 
nobility  curbed  the  king;  in  England,  a  royal  pope  curbed  the 
aristocracy. 

Intellectually,  Protestantism  was  the  first  systematic  organ  of 
enmncipation.  Step  by  step  from  the  right  of  private  judgment  it 
evolved  the  principles  of  absolute  personal  liberty,  of  the  sovei-eignty 
of  numbers,  of  individual  equality,  of  the  independence  or  isolation  of 
nations.  In  this  way  it  created  an  eifectual  correction  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  temporal  dictaturo.  By  sanctioning  individuality  it  stimulated 
progress. 

Morally,  ita  success  was  consequent  upon  the  degradation  of  Catho- 
licism, which  had  become  strong  only  against  the  weak.  Thus,  it 
upheld  rights  where  Catholicism  only  enforced  dutiea.  Each  of  the 
intellectual  principles  which  have  been  noticed  had  also  a  moral 
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significance.  From  the  principle  of  personal  liberty  followed  the 
necessity  of  repressing  opinion  by  spiritual  force  only  ;  from  that  of 
popular  soTcreignty,  the  subordination  of  all  to  the  general  interest  ; 
from  that  of  indi^ddual  equality,  the  dignity  of  man  as  against  caste  ; 
from  that  of  national  independence,  the  respect  for  small  states,  fiat 
in  dealing  with  these  questions,  Protestantism  was  simply  empiric. 
Dogmatically,  iti  various  forms  were  nothing  but  the  reproduction  of 
earlier  heresies,  which  triumphed  at  last,  because  they  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  times.  Thus,  from  its  inherent  vices,  it  was  incapable 
of  giving  rise  to  the  final  order.  It  systematised  the  exclusion  of  the 
spiritual  power  from  co-ordinate  political  authority  with  the  temporal 
power,  and  destroyed  the  sense  of  religious  continuity  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  middle  ages.  It  tended  to  an  absolute  concentration : 
kings  aimed  at  a  Mohammedan  absolutism ;  priests,  at  a  Jewish 
theocracy ;  philosophers,  at  a  reign  of  sages.  It  sought  political 
remedies  for  moral  evils  by  extending  legislation  to  manners  and 
opinions.  It  so  far  unsettled  the  principles  of  morality,  that  at 
present  practical  disorder  is  only  averted  by  the  activity  of  modem 
life. 

The  spirit  of  criticism  which  was  once  roused  could  not  be  re- 
strained :  a  Deistic  revolution  was  a  consequence  of  Protestant 
teaching.  This,  in  its  first  stage,  was  elaborated  in  Protestant 
countries  (Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Bayle).  Intellectually,  it  was  the  last 
issue  of  ancient  philosophy,  absolute  and  universal  in  its  method, 
with  Nature  for  God.  Morally,  it  was  the  construction  of  a  theory 
of  self-love,  based  upon  the  supposed  unity  and  completeness  of  the 
"  I."  Politically,  it  was  the  dogmatic  recognition  of  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  power.  When  the  basis  was 
laid,  the  work  of  propagation  was  transferred  to  a  new  centre.  Pro- 
testantism became  unfavourable  to  further  progress,  and  Catholic 
France  completed  the  movement  which  bad  been  begun.  The  school 
of  Voltaire  achieved  the  intellectual  work  of  negativism,  while  it 
respected  the  temporal  power ;  the  school  of  Rousseau  achieved  the 
political  work  of  negati>4sm,  while  it  endeavoured  to  support  a 
spiritual  power.  Even  the  Economists  contributed  something  to 
the  general  result,  by  showing  the  incompetence  of  governments  to 
deal  with  industry. 

Thus,  according  to  Comte,  eighteen  Christian  centuries  have  left  us 
in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Under  the  teaching  of  Protestantism  morals 
have  been  involved  in  the  discredit  of  theology :  the  recognition  of 
the  solidarity  of  mankind  has  been  lost :  the  sense  of  the  continuity 
of  human  life  has  been  destroyed :  a  religion  based  upon  theology  in 
its  ultimate  form  has  been  proved  incapable  of  dealing  adequately 
with  the  material  interests  of  man.     If  we  are  unable  to  accept  the 
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consolation  which  Positivism  offers  in  the  "  demonstrahle  religion,"  of 
which  collective  humanity  is  "  the  Great  Being,"  the  present  and  the 
future  sug-gest  no  grounds  for  faith  or  hope.  The  alternative  is 
alamiingj  but,  happQy,  it  is  not  necessary. 

Without  the  least  wish  to  depreciate  the  power  and  subtlety  of 
Comte's  analysis,  which  the  moat  meagre  abstract  cannot  wholly 
obscure,  every  one  will  feel  the  two  fatal  errors  by  which  it  is  vitiated 
as  a  complete  philosophy  of  Christian  history.  It  assumes  that 
Christianity  is  one  definite  systematization  of  human  life  ;  and  it 
fails  to  co-ordinate  the  individual  with  the  society.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  notice  these  points  a  little  more  at  length. 

By  subistitnting  **  Roman  Catholicism  '*  for  Chrifitinnity,  Comte 
himself  has  emphasised  the  first  error.  In  this  case  the  epithet,  as 
he  notices,  is  of  fandamental  importance.  But  the  normal  piisitivist 
division  of  our  powers  might  have  suggested  that  the  Catholicism  of 
action  is  not  the  only  Catholicism.  There  is  also,  to  employ  corre- 
sponding terms,  a  Catholicism  of  thought,  and  there  is  a  Catholicism 
of  feeling.  The  Catholicism  of  thought  was  apprehended  with 
general  truth  by  the  early  Greek  Fathers ;  the  Catholicism  of  feeling 
is  that  towards  which  the  disunited  churches  are  now  striviug.  The 
form  LQ  which  the  fundamental  unity  finds  expression  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  a  definite  design  nor  consciously  directed  towards 
an  immediate  aim.  It  may  be  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  con- 
currence of  various  efforts.  Kay  more ;  it  evidently  gains  in  nobi- 
lity in  proportion  as  it  is  shaped  by  individual  action  and  not  by 
central  control.  The  character  of  any  special  civilization  is  leavened 
by  a  corresponding  development  of  spiritual  power.  Thus  Chris- 
tianity is  supremely  fitte<l  to  mould  for  itself  the  organism  which  is 
best  suited  to  meet  the  intellectual,  or  social,  or  moral  wants  of  the 
age.  It  is  manifold  in  embodiment,  though  one  in  essence.  It  is 
not  a  principle  of  order,  but  a  spirit  of  life.  It  ia  limited,  not  by 
laws  of  logical  constructitjn,  but  by  laws  of  free  growth.  It  survives 
the  decay  of  one  organization  to  animate  another.  The  medium,  of 
which  Comte  rightly  notes  the  importance,  does  not  communicate  the 
impidsc,  but,  within  certain  limits,  determines  the  form  in  which  it 
will  be  manifested.  Tlie  doctrine  is  the  soul  of  the  constitution ;  the 
constitution  gives  the  instruments  by  which  the  doctrine  acts.  The 
doctrine  ixm^  degenerate  into  a  traditional  formula,  and  then  its 
virtue  will  be  gone  ;  the  constitution  may  degenerate  into  a  mere 
series  of  forms,  and  it  \^dll  leave  the  springs  of  personal  morality 
untouched  j  but  doctrine  and  constitution  alike  regain  their  power 
when  they  are  apprehended  as  the  expression  of  a  piTsonzil  relation 
of  the  individual  and  humanity  to  a  divine  and  human  Lord*  If 
Christianity  had  been  only  a  system  of  spiritual  philosophy,  the  rapid 
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descent  of  Greek  Christianity  into  Byzantinism  might  seem  to  show 
that  it  was  only  transitory  and  essentially  imperfect.     If  its  only 
work  had  been  to  mould  new  peoples  to  social  order,  the  decay  of 
Boman  Catholicism  might  seem  to  be  the   decay  of   Christianity. 
But  if  this  rudimentary  discipline  was  to  be  followed  by  a  multi- 
form training  of  separate  nationalities,  if  the  common  education  was 
to  be  followed  by  the  special  education  of  maturity,  then  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  dispersive   action  of  Protestantism,  even  in  this 
aspect,  was  not  a  retrogression  but  an  advance  in  spiritual  culture. 
However  imposing  the  apparent  imity  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
middle-ages  may  be,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that,  socially  and  indi- 
vidually, the  principles  of  Christianity  are  more  powerful  now  than 
then.     We  lose  the  sense  of  their  general  action  in  the  variety  of 
forms  through  which  they  work.    Yet  it  is  obvious  that  this  result  is 
due  to  the  necessary  complexity  of  a  later  stage  of  society,  for  which 
the  simple  organisation  which  Comte  desires  would  be  equally  inap- 
plicable, and  destructive  of  the  free  development  of  the  individual, 
in  which  lies  the  promise  of  the  completer  unity  of  the  later  phase  of 
Catholic  Christianity. 

The  denial  of  this  tendency  of  spontaneous  action,  guided  by  true 
spiritual  principles,  to  issue  in  a  vital  harmony,  is  Comte's  second 
and  most  characteristic  error.     He  is  essentially  intolerant  of  indivi- 
duality.    He  has  no  faith  in  any  order  which  is  not  the  result  of 
systematisation.     Thus  Protestantism,  which  in  a  philosophical  aspect 
is  individualised  faith,  is,  in  his  judgment,  simply  destructive.     He 
cannot  see  that  it  has  a  constructive  as  well  as  a  critical  power.     Still 
less  can  he  see  that  the  free  play  of  individuality  is  (subject  to  the 
necessary  reaction  of  society)  beneficial  to  humanity.     Not  only  does 
he  affirm  as  a  fundamental  principle  the  superiority  of  public  to 
private  life,  but  he  refuses  to  recognise  private  life  as  having  any 
independent  value.     The  man  by  himself  is  not  only  regarded  as  a 
member  of  mankind,  and  so  pledged  to  the  service  of  the  whole, 
but  he  is  held  to  bo  devoid  of  all  personal  unity  and  unworthy  of 
personal   consideration.      This   exaggeration    of  a    great  truth    is 
perhaps  excusable.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  suffered  the 
conception  of  the  social  destiny  of  the  individual  to  fall  into  dis- 
regard.    It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Protestantism  to  individualise 
where  Roman  Catholicism  organises ;  but  the  correction  of  an  error 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  assertion  of  the  converse  error.     A  little 
consideration  will  show  that  the  highest  harmony  must  be  condi- 
tioned by  the  most  complete  evolution  of  the  separate  properties   of 
the  elements  out  of  which  it  is  composed.      The  dispersive  criticism 
and  construction  of  Protestantism  is,  like  the  social  control  and  com- 
bination of  Catholicism,  transitional.     It  is  not  the  final  stage  of 
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(SuMendom,  but  it  is  a  preparation  for  it.  The  free  action  of  the 
society  and  the  free  action  of  the  man  are  included  in  the  highest 
conception  of  human  life.  Both,  as  it  appears,  have  been  exhibitcHl 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  separation  of  that  which 
ia  only  occasional,  or  even  disturbing  in  their  nianife«tation,  from 
that  which  is  lasting  and  fniitful.  Without  presuming  to  imitate 
Comte's  prophecies,  we  can  at  least  see  with  hope  that  the  elements 
of  a  permanent  eyntheeis  of  life  are  now  offered  for  the  future. 
Christianity  has  been  revealed  as  a  social  power  and  as  a  personal 
power  in  the  richest  variety  of  circumstances.  It  remains  for  its  to  har- 
monise the  idea  of  society  and  self,  as  they  are  seen  to  be  harmonised 
in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  In  this  lies  the  highest  problem  of 
philosophy,  and  the  mo^st  worthy  aim  of  life.  '*  The  prize  is  nuble," 
as  Plato  siiid  of  the  corresponding  problem  in  his  age,  **  and  the 
hope  is  great." 


It  cannot  be  surjirising  that  Comte  should  fail  to  apprehend  the 
maniiold  power  of  Christianity.  Ho  has  wholly  failed  to  seize  its 
central  idea.  In  his  analysis,  Christianity  is  the  last  reduction  of 
MonofftelsnK*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  description  of  what 
Christianity  claims  to  be  could  be  philosophically  more  misleading  or 
more  fake.  Christianity,  while  it  t^ches  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  is  most  emphatically  not  a  form  of 
monotheism.  If  we  might  venture  io  use  a  word  not  wholly  without 
ancient  precedent,  it  might  be  described  as  Theanthropisni.  It  pro- 
claims, not  a  conception  of  God,  but  a  manifestation  of  God.  It  rests, 
not  on  the  abstract  truth  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  but  on  the 
concrete  fact  that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh."  The  Incarnation  and 
the  Resurrection,  an  fttcU^  are  the  springs  from  which  flow  all  its 
vital  influences.  Its  basis  is  not  rationed  but  hintorieal.  The  dif- 
ference is  obviously  essential,  both  socially  and  personally.  Monn- 
theism,  if  not  purely  subjective,  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  revelation.  Christianity  is  absolutely  objective,  and  in 
ita  latest  applications  is  the  interpretation  of  an  actual  Life.  It  does 
not  concern  us  here  to  discuss  the  evidence  for  the  central  fiety  of 
that  Life,  As  far  as  the  philosophic  appreciation  of  Christianity  is 
concerned,  it  is  enough  to  consider  the  natuml  consequences  of  that 
belief  in  its  fundamental  fiicts  which  is  allowed  on  all  sides  to  have 
existed  from  the  first.     The  questions  before  us  are,  How  Christianity 


•  Tliii  moat  r^marlcnblo  conception  of  Chriatianity  is  nowhere  seen  more  slnldiif:;!/ 
exproMod  than  in  the  identification  of  the  teaching  ol'  Ari^jtotle  tind  8t.  Paul,  except  so 
&r  u  tha  on©  waa  dominnted  by  on  intellectuiil  luid  the  other  by  n  monvl  purpoB* . 
Pol.  Po«.  429  C  ;  433. 
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was  powerful  during  its  past  progress?  and  next,  Whether,  if  it  be 
supposed  true,  it  has  still  any  virtue  to  satisfy  the  peculiar  exigences 
of  our  own  civilisation  ?  To  the  first  question,  some  reply  has  been 
given  :  to  the  second,  some  reply  must  be  given  now. 

It  will  then  be  evident  at  first  sight  how  momentous  are  the  con- 
sequences, intellectual,  moral,  and  political,  which  follow  from  any 
belief  in  Christianity.  To  confound  it  in  any  of  these  relations  with 
monotheism  is  simply  to  neglect  its  essential  characteristics.  The 
monotheistic  and  the  Christian  aspects  of  the  world  have^  in  the 
present  state  of  civilization  (and  the  limitation  is  important)  really 
nothing  in  common.  The  monotheism  of  Judaism  always  tended 
towards  a  personal  mtinifestation  of  God,  and  so  was  vital  and  pro- 
gressive. The  monotheism  of  Islam — the  only  true  monotheism — 
was  a  practical  expression  of  absolute  fatalism,  powerful  for  a  time, 
but  stationary.  Monotheism  at  present,  as  a  result  of  pure  reason,  is 
only  a  pious  confession  of  the  insolubility  of  the  ultimate  problem  of 
life,  and  in  itself  inoperative  and  inconsequent. 

Thus  when  Comte  charges  monotheism  with  being  "vague, 
arbitrary,  and  absolute,"  the  charge  is  well-founded  against  the 
rational  monotheism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  as  against 
Christianity  the  accusation  is  baseless.  On  the  contrary,  the  spiri- 
tual conceptions  of  Christianity  are  definite,  historical,  and  relative.* 
The  Resurrection  consecrates  potentially  every  part  of  man  to  an 
eternal  destiny.  It  is  not  vague.  The  fact  itself  is  a  new  fact 
added  to  the  simi  of  himian  experience,  and  not  an  ideal  explana- 
tion of  difficulties.  It  is  not  arbitrary.  The  account  given  to  us  of 
its  character,  by  reconciling  an  unchanged  personality  with  changed 
conditions  of  existence,  marks  vdih.  the  clearest  possible  emphasis  the 
relativity  of  our  present  conceptions  of  life  to  that  fuller  life  around 
us  with  which  our  life  is  still  in  fellowship.  It  is  not  absolute.  So 
it  is  that  Christianity  meets  the  intellectual  demands  of  the  latest 
age  ;  so  it  is  that  it  introduces  into  life  a  principle  of  infinitude  and 
a  principle  of  unity. 

The  moral  transformation  eficcted  by  a  belief  in  Christianity  is  not 
less  complete  than  the  intellectual.  When  Comte  speaks  of  "  the  re- 
markable conformity  of  all  the  forms  of  monotheism,  when  compared 
not  only  in  regard  to  theological  dogmas,  but  also  in  regard  to  moral 
precepts,  without  excepting  either  Mohammedanism  or  the  so-called 
Greek  Catholicism,"  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  confusion  more  com- 
plete. The  irreconcilable  theological  contrast  of  Mohammedanism  and 
Christianity  has  been  already  pointed  out.  The  contrast  of  the  motives 

*  The  last  characteristic  destroys  all  the  absurd  conclusions  whi(  h  Comte  draws  from 
the  ahsohttc  conception  of  a  Being  infinitely  good,  and  wise,  and  powerful,  which  ha 
considers  to  be  fatal  to  Monotheism :  e.g.^  Pol.  Pos.  iii.  445  f.  , 
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of  action  in  the  two  eyeteras  of  morals  ia  equaUy  great.  In  any  mono- 
tbeism  the  motive  of  action  must  be  obe<lience  to  a  divine  revelation 
or  to  a  conclusion  of  reason ;  in  Christianity  the  motive  lies  in 
objective,  personal,  human  relation  to  the  Lord,  and  thi"oui!;h  Ilim 
to  all  men,  and,  even  yet  more,  to  all  cTeation,  Comte  himBelf  has 
noticed  in  detail  many  of  the  moral  reformations  of  "Catholicism" 
in  regard  to  the  individual  and  the  family.  Tf  he  had  traced  them 
back  to  their  origin  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  the  boimd- 
less  fertility  of  the  source  from  which  they  were  derived,  and  have 
modified  his  condemnation  of  Christian  egoism,  wbich»  wherever  it 
exists,  is,  at  least,  essentially  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chi*iatian 
morality. 

But,  indeed,  the  potential  perfection  of  Christian  morality,  both 
as  a  system  and  as  a  practical  power,  will,  perhaps,  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned.* The  political  signiEeance  of  Christianity  is  more  in  danger 
of  being  neglected^  and  by  nothing  has  Comte  rendered  a  greiiter 
service  to  modern  thought  than  by  tlie  power  and  faith  with  which 
he  has  enforced  the  ennobling  doctrines  of  the  continuity  and  solidarity 
of  human  life.  But  in  teaching  these  doctrines  he  has  unconsciously 
only  brought  back  into  notice  what  8t.  Paul  and  8t.  John  declared 
to  lie  in  the  most  elementary  apprehension  of  the  Gospel. f  A 
Christian,  if  he  reflects  upon  his  faith,  is  forced  to  believe  that  the 
life  of  the  world  is,  relative  to  us,  the  evolution  of  one  divine  thought, 
and  that  the  sum  of  beings  at  any  time  form  a  whole,  no  part  of 
which  IS  independent  of  the  remainder. 

But  though  these  doctrines  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  apostolic 
records,  they  have  been  long  neglected,  because  they  have  been  long 
foreign  to  the  immediate  religious  work  of  the  time.  The  tendency 
of  rrotest>{intisra,  as  has  been  already  seen,  is  to  obscure  the  concept 
tion  of  continuity.  By  looking  mainly  at  the  individual  it  is  capable 
of  neglecting  these  broader  dilferences  of  thought  and  action  which 
characterise  ages  and  nations.  It  reposes  rather  on  logical  deduc- 
tion than  on  vital  progress.  It  favours  the  attempt  to  establish  one 
absolute  standard  of  Christian  organization,  which  is  fatal  to  the  just 
appreciation  of  historic  development.  Thus  the  notion  of  relativity 
or  proportion  in  estimating  the  embodiment  (not  the  essence)  of 
truth  has  been  practically  set  aside  in  the  interpretation  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  history,  and  theology  is  now  paying  the  penalty  of  the 
error.  As  it  has  been  argued  that  laws  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  are 
directly  and  not  relativel)'  binding  upon  us,  so  many  have  supposed 

•  This  topic  hftfl  been  concliuiivol)-  handled  by  air.  Lloweljn  Daries  in  his  Scnnona 
on  ChrUiian  Morality. 

f  For  ejuimplc,  Ibfl  noble  pa^su^^e  in  which  Comte  enforc*^  the  moml  dttiUoiitiou  and 
work  of  g^ctiiuB,  to  which  reference  haa  Iwea  nuidej  is  Gsientially  a  writing  at  length  of 
II  fomiliftr  precept  of  St.  Puul,  without  its  sanction. 
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that  a  generous  recognition  of  the  work  achieved  by  Roman  Catho- 
licism in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  must  imply  a  desire  to 
restore  the  same  organization  now.  No  conclusion  coidd  be  more 
false.  Exactly  in  proportion  as  the  system  was  suited  to  inspire 
society  then  with  Christian  ideas,  it  must  be  unsuited  to  operate  on 
society  now,  which  is  essentially  changed.  In  a  new  medium  the 
old  life  will  assume  a  new  form ;  and,  as  we  believe  Christianity  to 
be  universal,  so  we  look  confidently  for  variety  in  the  modes  under 
which  it  will  satisfy  the  wants  of  men.  To  erect  any  one  age  into  an 
idol  is  to  deny  implicitly  that  the  Gospel  is  life.  To  erase  any  one 
generation  from  our  spiritual  ancestry  is  to  abandon  part  of  the 
heritage  with  which  we  work  for  the  future. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  conception  of  spiritual  continuity  holds 
true  also  of  the  conception  of  solidarity.  The  forms  of  modem  ccm- 
troversy,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  have 
put  it  out  of  sight.  Yet  it  is  this  idea,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
which  is  needed  to  restore  hope  in  the  face  of  some  of  the  most 
pressing  difficulties  which  are  created  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
humanity  fatally  divided,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social  barriers.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  writings 
of  St.  John  open  out  views  of  the  interdependence  of  men  and 
societies,  which  show  how  completely  these  latest  wants  of  time  are 
anticipated  in  Christianity ;  and  in  the  face  of  these  revelations  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  the  infirmities  of  Christians  could  ever 
have  given  occasion  to  opponents  to  stigmatize  their  faith  as  egoistic. 
Yet  this  has  been  done,  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  recover  the  vantage- 
ground  which  has  been  lost. 

TiU  lately  a  similar  remark  might  have  been  made  on  the  supposed 
incompatibility  of  the  Christian  religion  with  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world ;  but  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written  in  the  last  few  years  on  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  "  common  life,"  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  show  the  capacity 
of  Christian  faith  to  take  account  of  and  to  ennoble  all  our  material 
interests.  Nothing  else,  indeed,  can  give  to  them  the  dignity  which 
that  gives  by  imparting  to  each  an  element  of  infinity.  The  rapid 
acceptance  of  this  view  is  fuU  of  encouragement.  The  ideal  of 
Christianity,  typified  and  potentially  assured  in  the  Resurrection, 
which  consists  in  the  complete  consecration  of  every  permanent 
element  of  human  power  and  life,  and  presents  the  richest  conception 
of  an  all-embracing  unity  by  the  most  complete  specialization  of  the 
functions  of  the  constituent  parts,  is  yet  far  removed  from  experience 
or  theory.  But  as,  individually  and  nationally,  diversity  is  now 
recognized  as  a  condition  of  harmony — and  no  one  would  willingly 
aim  at  dwarfing  or  mutilating  our  social  capacities  by  enforcing  the 
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adoption  of  a  single  form  of  action  or  government — so  there  are 
signs  of  the  extension  of  a  corresponding  law  to  the  higher  pheno- 
mena of  spiritual  life.  And  in  this  respect  the  works  of  a  philosopher 
like  Comte,  while  they  are  professedly  hostile  to  Christianity,  really 
throw  fresh  light  upon  its  universality.  By  a  mode  of  criticism 
which  no  Christian  could  follow,  a  cold  judge  points  out  the  successive 
offices  and  failures  of  Christian  organizations,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  analysing  the  wants  of  man  in  the  various  relations  of  his  complex 
life,  imconsciously  shows  that  the  apostolic  Gospel  has  yet  the  power 
to  meet  them.  In  this  manner  ,he  delivers  the  last  "  testimony  of 
the  soul,  naturally  Christian."  From  without  he  can  see  what  can- 
not be  seen  from  within. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  these  statements  from  Comte's  theory 
and  constitution  of  his  new  religion.  In  that,  his  recognition  of  the 
personal,  social,  and  human  principles,  which  Christianity  enforces,  is 
even  more  marked  than  in  his  historical  discussion  of  the  phases  of 
religious  progress.  But  to  enter  upon  this  new  subject  would  be  to 
undertake  another  essay.  It  must  be  enough  for  the  present  to  have 
pointed  out  that  the  boldest  analysis  of  the  past  reveals  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  the  transitoriness  of  Christianity,  but  its  divine  power 
to  satisfy  and  to  anticipate  the  latest  wants  of  man  and  of  society. 

Brooke  F.  "Westcott. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


OO  much  has  been  said  of  late,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it, 
^  concerning  University  Extension,  as  it  is  called,  that  we  make 
no  apology  for  bringing  some  views  on  the  subject  before  our  readers, 
most  of  whom,  we  apprehend,  are  likely  to  take  interest  in  everything 
relating  to  our  ancient  Universities. 

Let  us  first  of  all  understand  precisely  what  people  who  use  the 
phrase  "University  Extension"  mean.  In  the  mouths  of  some  it  is 
applied  to  the  Universities  regarded  only  as  schools  for  clergy.  They 
complain  not  only  that  the  number  of  persons  seeking  admission 
into  holy  orders  has  diminished,  but  that  of  those  admitted  a  smaller 
proportion  than  formerly  have  received  the  benefits  of  a  University 
education.  They  call  on  the  Universities  to  investigate  the  reasons 
for  this  state  of  things,  and  to  meet  it,  if  possible,  by  arrangements 
calculated  to  attract  candidates  for  orders  to  an  academical  career. 
Others,  again,  hold  that  if  the  Universities  made  the  best  of  their 
opportunities,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men 
intended  for  all  sorts  of  professions  and  callings  in  life  might  be 
nourished  in  their  bosoms.  They  triumphantly  quote  Huber,  who 
teUs  us  that — 

"  A  tolerably  well  authenticated  account,  attacked  of  late  by  undue 
scepticism,  fixes  the  number  of  academicians  at  Oxford  at  30,000  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century It  is  not  extravagant,  if  Gam- 
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bridge  was  not  yet  in  great  repute,  to  imagine  16,000  students  of  «/y  rlv/f^1 
rtt  Oxford  and  as  many  more  attendants.'** 

It  may  h^  fair  matter  for  question  whether  a  writer  who  tellfi  his 
readers  that  "  when  all  Eogland  was  decidedly  Protestant,  as  con- 
tmsited  with  the  great  southern  kingdoms,  the  northern  part  of 
England  was  pre-emioontly  Protestant  as  compared  with  the  south/'  is 
competent  to  write  upon  English  subjects.  But  of  this  by-and-by. 
Wo  will  take  the  two  questions  in  order,  and  first  speak  of  Uuiveraity 
Extension  with  reference  to  the'fkereasG  in  numbers  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  of  late  yeai-s  there  has  not  only  been  no 
increa.se  in  the  number  of  clergy  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
population,  but  that  the  young  men  oftering  themselves  to  the 
bishops  have  been  growing  gradually  fewer  and  fewer.  In  the  five 
years  ending  with  1855,  Cambridge  sent  up  1,099  candidates  for 
orders,  Oxford  997,  Dublin  190,  Durham  127,  while  there  were  521 
literates,  total  2,934  In  the  tive  j-ears  ending  with  1865,  Cambridge 
sent  949,  Oxfonl  783,  Dublin  150,  Durham  74,  and  there  were  G76 
literates,  total  2,6^J2-  (Jf  the  year  18tiC  we  have  no  account  at  hand. 
At  the  Trinity  Sunday  Orcbnations  of  the  present  year  there  appeared 
no  candidates  from  Cambridge,  72  from  Uxford,  m  from  Dublin, 
literates  82,  total  282.  It  is  not  likely  then  that  the  harvest  of  this 
year  will  be  mucli  tuore  abundant  than  heretofore.  It  is  clear  also 
irom  the  foregoing  returns  that  at  Cambridge,  and  still  more  at 
Oxford,  there  is  a  growing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  young  men 
to  present  themselves.  Yet  the  Universities  were  never  so  full.  At 
Cambridge  the  number  of  freshmen  matriculated  in  1840  was  441, 
in  1860,  572 ;  the  greatest  admission ,  we  believe,  ever  known. 
Much  aa  the  question  has  been  discussed  without  arriving  at  any 
decisive  result,  the  reasons,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  are  not  far  to 
seek.  The  state  of  church  patronage  is  such  that  when  a  young 
miin  takes  orders,  he  must  make  up  his  mind,  xmless  he  has  a  friend 
to  give  him  a  church  or  money  to  buy  one  for  himself,  to  spend  hie 
life  either  in  celibacy  or  else  poverty  so  sordid  as  to  forbid  him  and 


•  Huber's  "  Englirfi  UiiiverBitiea,**  i.  pp^  66-7,  Newmiui'n  traxiBlation.  The  worthy  Pro- 
fesaor'ti  sncceafiire  oompntationg  remind  na  of  a  Scotch  minister's  cxpotiitioTi  of  Samsoti'a 
feftt  of  tying  together  tho  tailA  of  SCO  foxra.  He  begmn  by  supposing  th»ir  titils  W  hAvo 
been  each  forty  fe«t  long.     At  this  astoDiihmg  projKwition  on«^  of  his  t    >  n  gave 

a  loud  whiaUe.    Ho  gradually  redaced  hia  eatmiata,  tinder  th(^  infiui  oaaivo 

whistles,  to  ten  feet,  and  there  coded  tho  matter  by  pxclaimiog,  *'Yuu  oui)  lAihustle 
awa'  aoo  gin  ya  wull,  Donald ;  I'll  no  bate  ye  anither  inch." 
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bis  family  all  the  ornaments  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
including  in  very  many  cases  even  pure  air  and  clean  water.  In 
the  Clergy  List  for  1867,  the  account  of  the  patronage  of  the  churches 
of  England  and  Wales  occupies  a  little  over  two  hundred  columns.  Of 
these,  churches  belonging  to  the  Crown  and  Lord  Chancellor  fill  18, 
to  archbishops  and  bishops  36,  to  capitular  bodies  18,  to  the  Univer- 
sities 12,  to  private  patrons  130.  Take  out  from  this  list  those  that 
fall  to  fellows  of  colleges,  to  ministerial,  episcopal,  decanal,  or 
canonical  sons,  sons-in-law,  cousins,  and  nepotea  in  general,  kinsmen 
of  private  patrons,  and,  unhappily,  clergy  who  have  bought  their 
own  churches,*  and  how  many  are  left  within  the  scope  of  young 
men  who  take  orders  with  no  views  before  their  eyes  but  the  quiet 
and  faithful  discharge  of  their  spiritual  duties  ?  We  venture  to  say 
that  under  this  state  of  things,  and  with  the  alternative  indicated 
above  set  plainly  before  men's  eyes,  you  will  not,  when  you  call  on 
young  men  to  come  forward  by  hundreds,  obtain  a  very  favourable 
response.  Can  it  he  expected  P  A  zealous  man  might  say,  **  I  am 
willing  to  work  in  the  worst  parts  of  London  or  Liverpool  for  five, 
ten,  fifteen  years,"  if  there  were  before  him,  we  won't  say  the  cer- 
tainty, but  the  reasonable  prospect  of  ever  placing  himself  somewhat 
more  favourably.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  most  that, 
\mles8  he  has  dignified  or  wealthy  connexions,  a  man  of  ordinaiy 
power  can  fairly  look  for  is  a  church  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the 
town  in  which  the  work  of  his  youth  has  lain,  or  a  very  small 
country  benefice.  We  assert  that  this  is  a  condition  in  which  few 
men  would  do  right  to  place  themselves.  At  three-and-twenty  years 
of  age  it  is  immoral  for  a  man  to  declare  for  celibacy.  It  is  his 
duty  to  say  with  Erasmus,  **  Se  nondum  neque  quid  sit  mundus  scire, 
neque  quid  sit  caelibatus  neque  quid  sit  ipse."  If  on  the  other  hand  he 
thinks  he  may  marry  and  by  thrift  be  **  passing  rich  "  on  £100  or 
£150  a  year,  ho  must  consider  that  ho  is  not  the  only  person  to  be 
consulted.  Suppose  ho  has  the  good  fortune  to  get  the  sole  charge 
of  a  rural  parish,  he  will  probably  have  a  tight  roof  over  his  head 
and  good  air  and  water.     But  as  regards  the  wants  of  daily  life  and 

*'  Tho  oath  againt  Simony,  required  to  be  taken  by  all  clergymen  about  to  be  in- 
itxtuted  or  licensed  to  any  benefice  or  dignity,  runs  as  follows : — 

*'  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  have  made  no  simoniacal  payment,  contract,  or  promiae^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  myself  or  any  other  with  my  knowledge  or  consent,  to  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for  or  concerning  the  procuring  and  obtaining  the         . 

of in  the  county  of ;  nor  will  at  any  time  hereafter  perform  or  satisfy  any 

rach  kind  of  payment,  contract,  or  promise,  made  by  any  other,  without  my  knowledge 
or  consent.    So  help  me  GK)d." 

How  a  man  who— or  whose  father  or  other  near  friend  for  him — buys  an  adyowson 
and  presents  himself  to  the  church,  or  giving  a  large  sum  towards  building  a  church, 
makes  it  a  condition  that  he  shall  himself  be  the  first  incumbent,  can  take  this  oath 
irith  a  quiet  oonacienoe,  we  cannot  see. 
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tho  education  of  his  children,  he  will  be  a  far  poorer  man  than  the 
hunihlest  farmer  in  his  parish.  Will  his  wife  be  satisiied  to  live 
with  none  of  the  surroundings  of  a  lady,  to  see  her  sons  grow  up 
clods j  her  daughters  with  none  of  the  accoraplisbmeut*?  proper  to 
their  sex,  except  the  few  that  she  can  teach  them  ?  This  is  the  late  of 
a  married  country  curate  with  a  family  and  no  private  lueans.  In 
the  vast  wildernesses  of  poor  habitations  that  grow  up  around  our 
groat  cities,  hi:^  case  is  much  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  dirty  air, 
dirty  water,  dirty  home,  tmd  lucky  if  not  dirty  clothes  and  dirty 
food.  Think  of  what  it  \b  to  carry  a  delicately  nurtured  woman  to 
Stepney,  to  Bow  Common,  to  llatclifie  Highway,  with  on  income  ao 
narrow  as  to  leave  not  a  sixpence  to  jjay  for  a  day's  escape  from  the 
poisoned  atmosphere  of  her  home  !  Now  at  present  there  are,  we 
believe,  about  21,000  clergy  in  England  and  Wales,  of  whom  about 
5,000  are  curates.  Oi"  these  5,000  perhaps  half  may  have  private 
means  or  fair  prospect  of  rising.  The  rest  must  necessarily  be 
curates  or  very  poor  incumbents  all  their  days.  SupjK)se  that  by 
founding  colleges  for  poor  scholars,  or  more  freely  admitting  literates, 
you  increase  the  total  number  of  the  clergy,  remember  that  the  whole 
adfiUion  gofH  to  this  paftp*  rizfd cfnun.  We  maintain  that  to  call  for  this  ia 
imreaBonable,  and  that  it  is  not  right  Uy  ask  young  men  to  come  for- 
ward to  adopt  a  lite  of  hopeless  penury.  Let  the  grandees  who  in 
sounding  phrases  press  on  young  men  the  duty  of  self-abnegation  and 
of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  touch  this  buiden  with  one  of  their 
fingers.  No  doubt  the  soldier  of  Christ  is  called  to  endure  hardness, 
but  not  consciously  to  take  upon  himself  a  load  which  he  must  of  neces- 
sity prove  unable  to  bear,  or  to  put  himself  in  a  position  which  will 
breJik  his  spirit  and  unfit  him  for  warfare.  No  apostle,  no  missionar)% 
ever  began  his  work  with  such  a  prospect.  A  young  man  taking  orders 
may  be  faii*ly  warned  that  ho  must  be  prepared  to  go  whithersoever 
he  is  sent,  that  he  must  renounce  all  hope  and  desire  of  rising  to 
eminence,  that  he  may  be  called  on  to  say  g<XKi-b}'e  to  home  and 
kindred,  countrj'  and  friendi^,  imperil  life  itself  in  the  ciiuse  of  Christ ; 
but  ii^  the  rulers  of  the  Church  call  on  him  to  do  all  this  without  a 
reasonable  provision  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  body,  they  commit 
the  fault  of  a  general  who  marches  off  bis  army  leaving  the 
commissariat  behind  him.  When  a  man  is  asked  to  encounter  filth 
and  starvation,  he  may  well  borrow  frum  Hooker  to  reply,  "  Inas- 
mach  as  righteous  life  pre-supposeth  life;  inasmuch  as  to  live 
virtuously  it  is  impossible  except  we  live  ;  therefore  the  first  impedi- 

Lment  which  naturally  we  endeavour  to  remove  is  penury  and  want 
of  things  without  which  wo  cannot  live." 
In  speaking  of  this  subject  an  argimient  is  often   used,  which, 
worthless  as  it  is,  commandB,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  frequency  with 
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which  it  is  repeated,  considerable  attention.  This  is,  that  a  young 
man  being  sure  of  at  least  £100  a  year  as  a  clergyman,  has  as  good  a 
prospect  as  any  other  profession  will  secure  him.  A  barrister,  it  i« 
said,  a  military  or  naval  officer,  may  spend  his  life  and  never  earn 
more,  if  so  much.  True,  but  there  is  this  difference.  The  less  a 
clergyinan  earns,  the  harder  he  has  to  work,  whereas  in  all  other 
callings  it  is  just  the  other  way.  Did  any  barrister  that  ever  lived, 
however  short  a  time  he  may  have  been  at  the  Bar,  however  little  he 
knew  of  law,  ever  spend  a  whole  week  on  his  clients'  business  and 
only  earn  two  guineas  by  it  ?  But  a  clergyman  grown  grey  in  orders 
may  toil  from  Sunday  morning  to  Saturday  night  in  the  purlieus  of 
St.  Giles's  and  earn  less.  Then,  too,  men  have  the  choice  of  leaving 
other  professions.  A  naval  officer  going  on  half-pay  is,  we  believe, 
distinctly  given  to  understand  that,  holy  orders  excepted,  he  may  enter 
upon  any  other  calling  he  thinks  fit.  But  though  the  law  may 
permit  a  clergyman  to  adopt  a  secular  profession,  the  solemn 
promises  made  at  his  ordination,  and  the  opinion  of  mankind,  are  too 
decisively  against  it  for  many  to  avail  themselves  of  this  liberty. 
Nor  can  we  conceive  anything  more  unbecoming  or  unmanly  than 
renunciation  of  holy  orders.  Aghin,  while  it  is  true  that  a  clergy- 
man is  pretty  certain  of  £100  a  year,  or  maybe  a  little  more,  let  us 
see  under  what  conditions  he  is  to  earn  it.  While  he  is  young  and 
single,  especially  if  he  has  any  adventitious  advantages  of  appear- 
ance, voice,  fluency,  &c.,  it  is  pretty  easy  to  get.  But  the  case 
changes  marvellously  when  he  becomes  middle  aged  and  uninteresting, 
especially  if  he  is  no  longer  without  encumbrance.  Then  his  brother 
parsons  begin  to  inquire  what  children  and  what  private  means  he 
has,  and  if  he  must  needs  confess  the  unhappy  truth  that  his  income 
is  ;///,  and  his  children  many,  all  those  sweet  rural  sole  charges  with 
pretty  gardens,  grassy  paddocks,  and  small  populations,  are  barred 
against  him  as  fast  as  Windsor  Castle,  lie  must  be  content  with  any 
curacy  he  can  get,  and  we  need  not  say  it  will  be  one  with  few 
material  advantages.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  harder  lot  in  life  than 
that  of  a  poor  clergyman,  who,  in  every  way  fit  for  his  office,  but 
destitute  of  any  uncommon  gifts  of  fortune  or  person,  sees  himself 
gradually  driven  from  one  bad  curacy  to  another,  his  wife  and  children 
pining  about  him,  and  with  no  prospect  of  a  settled  home ;  and  we 
grieve  to  say  it  is  a  spectacle  that  may  be  seen  very  often. 

What  grounds  then  are  there  left  for  the  expectation,  that,  sup- 
posing a  college  to  be  founded  on  such  a  scale  as  to  admit  poor 
students  to  the  advantages  of  University  education  on  easier  terms 
than  is  at  present  possible,  such  students  would  in  general,  or  would  in 
any  large  proportion,  enter  into  holy  orders  ?  We  believe,  that  were 
it  possible  to  establish  such  a  college,  which  indeed  we  ver}'  much 
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doubt,  the  students  who  frequented   it  would,  like — or  even  more 
generally  than — the  members  of  other  colleges,  shrink  from  a  line 
of  life  which,  except  to  fiivourites  of  charity  or  iortune,  promises  a 
career  of  hardship  and  privation  beyond  what  men  can  at  the  opening 
of  life  be  fairly  called  upon  to  dedicate  themselves  to.     Nor  does  tliis 
fully  state  the  case.  Suppose  a  man  ready  to  encounter  it.  Would  be  by 
so  doing  besolely  and  simply  devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of  Christ's 
Church  ?    Not  a  bit  of  it.     As  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned  ho  may 
be  doing  his  duly  by  helping  as  far  as  in  him  lies  to  improve  the 
material  and  spiritual  condition  of  his  flock.     But  if  on  the  one  hand 
this  is  good  work,  he  is  on  the  other  neutralising  it  by  the  support 
he  is  giving  to  a  system  it  would  be  painfid  to  call  by  its  right  name ; 
a  system  under  which  duties  which  should  be  shared  in  common  by 
clergy  and  laity,  fall  entirely  on  the  clergy.     There  are  hundreds  of 
rural  parishes  owned  by  grerat  lords  or  squires,  who  never  enter  a 
cottage  in  them.     iUl  the  duties^f  the  landlords  fall  on  the  clergy. 
Hundreds  again,  aye  thousands  of  streets  in  towns  belonging  to  great 
men   wlio  don't  even  know  them  by  name.     In  the  terrible  plague 
which  fell  on  the  east  of  London  last  year,  how  many  ground  land- 
lords, how  many  owners  of  house  property,  helped  the  clergy  in  their 
house  to  house  visitation  ?  A  system,  again,  which  permits  dignitnries 
and  holders  of  great  endowments  to  do  littlcj  and  forces  starvelings  to 
do  much.    The  frank  impudence  with  which  dignitaries  will  sometimes 
keep  their  incomes  and  manage  to  shift  oS'  their  work  would  be 
amusing  if  it  were  not  so  abominable.     We  know  a  case  in  which  a 
clerg^^uan  was  presented  to  a  living  in  tho  gift  of  his  diocesan. 
There  were  two  parishes,  covering  together  no   vary  large  acreage. 
But  one  was  rural  with  few  inhabitants,  the  other  a  little  town.     80 
this  latter,  though  no  part  of  it  much  exceeded  a  mile  from  his 
rectory  house,  he  aoon  contrived  to   shufHo  off  bis  shoulders.      It 
stands  now  in  the  Clergy  List  as  a  perpetual  curacy  with  nearly  three 
thousand  inhabitants  and  £175  income.     The  parish  this  self-denying 
^^^L  and  industrious  man  retains  ibr  his  special  care  and  guidance,  eon* 
^^^B  tains  between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred   inhabitants  with  an 
^M       income  of  at  least  £800  a  year,  besides  a  most  ehanning  residence. 
^H        This,  too,  although  he  holds  great  cathedral  preferment.     Did  a  case 
^H        like  this  stand  alone,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose.     But  it  is 
^l        one  specimen  among  many,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that 
^^^Ljiave  been  made  of  late  years  to  reform  abuses  of  this  sort,  wo  do 
^^^Bziot  believe  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  them  without  far  more  radical 
^^^Hohanges  than  have  yet  been  attempted. 

^^^V     Were  such  changes  effected  with  reasonable  care  and  wisdom,  we 
^^^B  venture  to  think  that  the  present  number  of  clergy  might  bo  found 
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siyely  on  their  shoulders  which  ought  to  be  at  least  shared  by  tJie 
laity.  For,  after  all,  what  Christian  duty  is  there  which,  may  not  be 
discharged  by  laymen  quite  as  well  as  clergy,  except  anlj  public 
preaching,  and  administering  the  sacraments  of  the  Cbspel  ?  Lay- 
men are  quite  as  competent  as  clergy  to  give  meat  to  the  hungry, 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  take  in  strangers^  to  Tisit 
hospitals  and  gaols.  How  far  they  do  this  in  any  fair  proportion  to 
their  means,  as  compared  with  the  clergy,  may  be  estimated  fixna 
their  comparative  neglect  of  the  children  about  them.  In  a  letter 
to  Lord  Ghranville  by  Sir  John  Kay  Shuttleworth,  may  be  seen  a  com- 
parison of  contributions  by  clergy  and  landowners  of  certain  parishes 
to  the  schools  of  those  parishes.  About  300  landowners,  receiv- 
ing above  £50,000  a-year  from  their  estates,  averaged  £5  each.  The 
clergy  averaged  £10.  A  comparison  of  the  percentage  paid  to  schools 
by  London  rentals  and  clerical  incomes  would  probably  prove  much 
more  astounding.  If  this  is  a  Christian  nation,  no  need  is  so  urgent 
as  the  redress  of  these  ruinous  inequalities.*  Further,  something 
may  be  retrenched  from  the  professional  labours  of  the  clergy. 
Take  preaching.  "Will  any  one  assert  that  it  can  be  desirable  for 
one  man  to  compose,  or  one  church  to  resound  with,  some  120 
sermons  in  a  year  ?  Even  Mr.  Simeon,  no  imdervaluer  of  preaching, 
used  to  say,  "  He  who  preaches  twice  prates  once."t  If  the  bishops 
would  relax  somewhat  to  the  clergy  in  this  particular,  and  spend  the 
same  pains  they  have  done  in  enforcing  it,  in  pointing  out  to  the 
laity  of  their  dioceses  the  unreasonableness  of  the  demand,  not  only 
would  much  unfruitful  labour  be  spared,  but  far  fewer  clergy  be  re- 
quired for  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duties.  For  it  is  nothing  but 
the  two  sermons  every  Sunday  that  forces  many  incumbents  of  small 
parishes  to  keep  curates.  The  great  preaching  place  of  a  diocese 
ought  to  be  its  Cathedral.  May  a  simple  clerk  dare  even  to  look 
up  to  episcopal  heights  and  hint  that  it  may  not  prove  impossible  to 
devise  means  whereby  we  may  do  without  additional  sees  ?  We  must 
not,  however,  pursue  this  argument  further.  On  the  whole,  we  ven- 
ture to  maintain,  that  with  a  bishop  to  every  two  counties,  and 
21,000  clergy,  fully  one  in  500  of  the  whole  male  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  with  work  and  pay  better  distributed  and 

♦  If  any  one  would  eeo  tho  full  measure  of  misery  and  ruin  inflicted  by  the  careless- 
ness of  landowners  and  farmers  on  boys  and  girls  in  rural  parishes,  let  him  ascer- 
tain by  his  own  inquiries,  or  procure  any  authentic  account  of,  the  results  of  the  system 
of  Agricultural  Gangs. 

t  We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  tho  prevalent  complaints  about  sermons  would 
soon  be  silenced  if  people  who  did  not  want  to  hear  the  preacher  were  allowed  to  go  out 
of  church  after  prayers  without  giving  offence.  A  clei^man  might  well  feel  that  A. 
or  B.  entertained  feelings  of  respect  and  regard  for  him  without  caring  to  hear  his  ser- 
mon.   It  is  a  matter  in  which  every  one  may  claim  perfect  freedom. 
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economised,  the  duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry  may  be  discharged 
without  increase  of  numbers.  We  doubt  even  whether,  if  there  ia 
to  be  any  admixture  at  all  in  this  body  of  persons  who  have  not 
received  a  University  education,  they  had  better  not  be  such  as  have 
got  together  what  little  they  know  in  the  usual  helter-skelter  way  of 
common  schools  and  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  world,  than  by 
going  to  colleges  set  on  foot  expressly  as  nurseries  for  clergy.  These 
exclusive  places  arc  bad  schools  of  life.  Altogether  we  can  find  no 
vulid  reason  for  founding  new  colleges  in  the  old  Universities  for  the 
distinct  purpose  of  adding  numbers  to  the  clerical  profession. 


We  proceed  to  speak  of  University  Extension  in  the  broader  appli- 
cation of  the  phrase.*  Those  who  so  use  it  advocate  the  removal  of  the 
privileges  enjoyed — or;  as  they  say,  usurped — by  colleges  and  pri- 
vate halls,  and  would  fain  have  any  student  who  chooses  come  and  live 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Universities,  attend  professors*  lectures, 
and  enjoy  all  the  other  advantages  of  an  academical  education, 
without  becoming  a  member  of  any  college  or  haJI.  We  presume, 
though  we  do  not  find  it  stated,  that  such  students  would  not  be 
independent  of  all  authority,  but  would  be  subject  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  and  Proctors.  Speaking  for  Cambridge  only^ — ^we  have  no 
means  of  forming  any  opinion  about  OxJbrd — we  think  we  may 
say  that  this  proposition  would  meet  with  very  little  resistance  from 
the  resident  body»  provided  they  could  be  satisfied  on  two  points — - 
first,  that  there  was  a  suiEcient  demand  on  the  part  of  the  country 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  nm  the  risk  of  so  great  a  change  ;  second, 
that  it  would  be  good  for  the  students  themselves.  In  dealing 
with  these  two  questions  let  us  begin  by  appealing  to  experience. 

Mr.  Ewart,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  5th, 
is  reported  in  the  Timea  to  have  stated  that  "  the  college  institutions 
gradually  overshadowed  the  University ;  or,  like  parasitical  plants, 
undenuined  tho  walls  which  they  appeared  to  supjxjrt.*'  He  further 
states,  that  Universities  in  ancient  times  numbered  their  students 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  quoting  Bologna,  Paris,  and 


•  It  may  bo  as  well  to  state  here  thj&t  the  writer  of  thu  paper  ii  not,  nor  ever  hju 
"h^/my  a  Fellow  of  a  College.  lie  \a  a  Master  of  Arts  eanmig^  a  lirin^  \sy  taking 
papUa,  and  diecharg^ng  Buch  other  duties  in  the  University  aa  chance  to  be  allottod  to 
bim, — one,  therefore,  of  precisely  that  class  of  penons  who  could  lose  nothinf?,  and 
might  gain  a  great  deal,  by  the  abolition  of  the  priTileges  enjoyed  b)-  the  colleg^St  It 
is  fair  to  add,  that  having  roiurnod  to  Cambridge  now  more  than  six  years,  he  baa  never 
known  an  instance  of  a  blaster  of  Arts  boing  discouraged  from  living  there,  and  taldng 
an  active  share  in  University  business^  merely  on  the  groond  of  not  bdng  a  Fellow  of 
a  College.  2 
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Oxford  as  examples.    We  venture  to  doubt  whetlier  either  of  tliese 

statements  is  well-grounded. 

First,  with  regard  to  numbers — 15,000,  20,000,  25,000  student! 
would  occupy  a  good  many  houses.  Where  are  the  traces  in  and 
about  Oxford  of  its  having  ever  been  a  city  at  least  five  or  six  times  as 
large  as  it  is  at  present,  as  it  must  have  been  if  these  tales  are  tme  P 
Where  are  the  records  to  show  that  this  was  the  case  P  Surely  "  300 
colleges  and  halls  "  cannot  have  been  so  utterly  destroyed  that  not  a 
brick  or  a  stone  should  be  left  to  show  where  they  stood,  nor  a  shred  of 
documentary  evidence  should  remain  to  prove  that  they  ever  existed. 
We  believe  that  a  very  slight  examination  of  the  matter  by  a  person 
acquainted  with  Oxford  would  show  that  Huberts  statements  {from 
whom  Mr.  Ewart  adopts  his  account)  are  as  ungrounded  about  that 
University,  as  it  is  easy  to  prove  them  to  have  been  concerning 
Cambridge. 

Huber,  speaking  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  former  half  of 
the  fourteenth,  says  : — 

"  Later  times  cannot  prodace  a  concentration  of  men  eminent  in  all  the 
learning  and  science  of  the  age,  such  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  then  poured 
forth,  mightily  influencing  the  intellectual  development  of  all  Western 
Christendom.  .  .  In  consequence  of  this  surpassing  celebrity,  Oxford  became 
the  focus  of  a  prodigious  congregation  of  students,  to  which  nothing  after- 
wards bore  comparison.  The  same  was  probably  true  of  Cambridge  in 
relative  proportion." — Vol.  i.  p.  66. 

Mr.  Ewart,  therefore,  in  taking  Huber  for  an  authority,  refers 
us  to  a  man  who  charges  the  Universities  with  decay  in  ferti- 
lity ever  since  his  favourite  epoch.  Leaving  Oxford  to  defend 
herself,  let  us  examine  how  far  this  is  true  of  Cambridge.  The 
Ibrracr  part  of  the  charge  is  diificult  to  deal  with  because  it  is 
ti  mere  assertion,  dependent  in  a  great  degree  on  the  estimate 
he  who  makes  or  accepts  it  chooses  to  form  of  the  names  cited 
in  support  of  it.  We  believe,  however,  that  when  the  time  is  come 
for  the  great  men  the  last  hundred  years  have  produced  at  Cam- 
bridge to  be  fairly  appraised,  their  names  will  be  found  fit  to  vie 
with  those  of  any  previous  century.  Go  back  to  a  period  far  enough 
removed  to  admit  of  mentioning  names  without  fear  of  offence,  and 
you  will  find  within  fewer  years  than  Huber  takes,  the  annals  of 
Cambridge  adorned  with  the  names  of  Taylor,  Milton,  Whichcote, 
(yud worth,  Barrow,  Newton,  and  Bentley.  Search  the  annals  of  any 
University  in  the  world,  and  it  will  be  hard,  we  think,  to  find  seven 
names  within  any  equal  compass  of  time  deserving  to  be  placed  above 
these.  These  comparisons,  however,  are,  at  the  best,  invidious  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
century  has  passed,  since  Cambridge  existed  as  a  University,  without 
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producing  an  array  of  poets,  pliilosophers,  scholars,  flivine^,  and 
lawyers,  large  enough  to  redeem  her  from  nil  fear  of  b(>ing  charged 
with  barrenness. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  question  of  numbers — much  easier  to  handle. 
Iluber  says  elsewhere  (App.,  note  14),  that  of  200  authors  in  England 
from  the  bejj;;inniiig  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Oxibrd  produred  140,  Cambridge  JiO.  As  then  he  gives  us 
no  idea  of  what  proportion  he  means  when  he  speaks  of  "  relative 
propoHion/*  but  merely  talks  of  inrloiimte  thc»usands,  let  us  take 
that  which  this  comparison  suggests,  and  set  the  number  of  studentK 
at  Cambridge  at  one-fifth  of  those  he  proposes  for  Oxibrd.  This  will 
scarcely  he  deemed  extravagantly  high.  Therefore,  when  Oxford 
ha<l  "  15,000  students  of  nil  fiyptiy  and  as  many  more  attendants," 
Cambridge  had  ?3,000  students,  and  a  like  number  of  people  to  attend 
on  tbem.  We  remark  in  pa^^sing  that  when  "  several  students  dwelt 
in  one  room,  and  were  not  careful  for  luxury,'^  one  attendant  to  each 
student  seems  a  good  many.  One  gyp  now-a-days  waits  on  six  or 
seven  undergraduates.  However,  that  is  lluber'a  business,  not  ours. 
But  where  were  these  3,t>00  students  put  ?  In  the  *'  Annals  of 
Cambridge,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Cooper,  on  whose  judgment  and  accu- 
racy the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed,  we  read  under  the  year 
1278  :— 


**  The  inquisitions  of  the  Jurors  summoned  on  this  occasion  present  an 
cliiboriitc  burvey  of  tho  town,  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  property, 
their  tonurts,  titles,  and  rents  being  set  forth  with  niinatc  accuracy. 

•*  Mention  is  nmiiii  of  535  messuages,  7<i  shops  and  stalls,  5  granges,  and 
6  p^iananes.  Hence  it  mny  he  inferred  that  the  population  did  not,  at  this 
period,  exceed  -1, 000  persons." — Vol.  i.  p.  58. 

After  then  tho  wives  and  children  of  the  burgesses  were  accommo- 
dated vnXk  lodging,  where  were  the  15,000  students,  or  any  other 
'*  relative  proportion  "  to  15,000  to  be  put  ?  ;j,000  students  !  why 
they  must  have  slept  ten  in  a  bed  ! 

The  truth  is  that  persons  unused  to  take  exxict  account  of  large 
bodies  of  people  are  apt  to  reckon  numbers  very  loosely.  We  might 
quote  Be  Quinccy's  old  Welsh  woman,  who  told  him  of  a  great 
assembly  of  Methodists  near  Carnarvon,  and  in  reply  to  his  inquiry 
as  to  their  numerical  amount,  siiid,  '*  That  perhaps  there  woidd  be  a 
matter  of  four  millions  I  "  Eut  to  come  a  little  nearer  to  authorities 
of  the  kind  on  which  Huber  relied,  Stowe,  speaking  of  the  plague  of 
1340,  says  that  **0,000  people  died  of  it  in  No^\^^ch  alone.  This,  as 
Hume,  who  quotes  the  statement,  very  naturally  remarks,  is  utterly 
incredible.  An  authenticated  document,  such  as  we  (ind  under  the 
year   1340,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  book,  is  worth  more  than  all  the  random 

VOL.  VI.  H  H 
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estimates  of  chroniclers.  We  there  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Cambridge  whose  moveables  were  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  taxation, 
in  that  year  amoimtcd  to  no  more  than  432.  This  settles  the  qaes* 
tion  with  regard  to  Cambridge,  and  although  it  may  be  very  true 
that  Oxford  was  more  populous,  nothing  hut  sure  documentoiy 
evidence  will  convince  us  that  Huber's  estimates,  or  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  shadowy  "  tons  of  thousands  "  (for  he  prudently  abstains 
from  any  definite  calcidation)  have  the  slenderest  foundation  in  fact 
at  Oxford,  Paris,  or  anj'where  else.* 

But  although  we  give  no  credit  to  these  exaggerated  guesses  at  false- 
hood, wo  do  not  deny  that  students  in  those  days  were  independent  of 
colleges.    For  when  Hubcr  talks  of  300  colleges  or  halls  he  is  dream- 
ing. They  never  had  any  existence  except  in  the  addle  brains  of  anti- 
quaries.    And  this  is  the  last  time  we  will  mention  his  name,  for  he 
really  is  of  no  authority  whatsoever.     But  is  it  historically  true  that 
the  colleges,  "  like  parasitical  plants,  gradually  xmdermined  the  walls 
they  appeared  to  support  ? "     So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
accessible  records,  wo  believe  that  as  far  as  Cambridge  is  concerned, 
this  is  by  no  means  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  case.     As  we  still 
rely  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cooper,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
his  views  in  politics  would  perhaps  have  led  him,  had  he  been  dis- 
posed to  be  partial,  to  place  his  facts  if  possible  in  a  light  inimical 
to  the  present  constitution  of  the  University.     For  ourselves,  how- 
ever, we  believe  him  to  have  been  to  the  best  of  his  power  strictly 
true  and  just  in  his  use  of  the  antiquarian  learning  by  the  light  of 
which  he  drew  up  his  chronicle.     Let  us  hear  what  he  styles  the  only 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  entitled  to  the 
slightest  credence.     He  tells  us,  quoting  De  Blois,  that  in  the  year 
1110,  Joffrid,  Abbot  of  Croyland — 

"  Sent  to  his  manor  of  Cotcnham,  near  Cambridge,  Sir  Gislebert,  his 
fellow  monk  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  with  three  other  monks  who  had 
followed  him  into  England,  and  they  being  well  instructed  in  philosophical 
theorems,  and  other  primitive  sciences,  and  coming  daily  to  Cambridge,  in 
a  certain  hired  public  bani,  openly  taught  their  sciences,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  had  collected  a  great  number  of  scholars.  But  in  the  second 
year  of  their  coming,  the  number  of  scholars  was  so  greatly  increased,  as 
well  from  the  whole  country  as  from  the  town,  that  not  even  the  greatest 
house,  bam,  nor  any  church,  was  sufficient  for  their  reception.  Whereupon 
they  separated  into  various  places,  and  followed  the  form  of  study  of  Orleans. 
Early  in  the  morning  Brother  Odo,  a  grammarian  and  satirical  poet,  at  that 

*  Sir  W.  Hamilton  docs,  however,  set  the  scholars  of  Camhridgc  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  at  "  certainly  above  5,000."  These  cxaj^gcrations  depend  chiefly 
on  two  passages  in  Wood  (i.  80  and  i.  149),  in  the  latter  of  wliich  he  says  he  can  name 
800  halls.  Ilad  he  done  so,  his  statement  might  have  been  more  convincing.  See 
I'ullcr's  {unxising  criticism  of  the  stories  about  **  our  Aunt  Oxford  nnd  her  200  HallB/* 
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time  famous,  I'ead  grammar  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Prisciaii  and  Homi' 
gins  to  tlie  boys  and  younger  sort  aasigned  to  him*  At  the  hour  of  prime, 
Tcrrifus,  a  most  acutts  sophister,  taught  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  according  to 
Porph}TT  and  the  comments  of  Averroes,  to  the  elder.  At  the  hoar  of  tierce, 
Brother  William  lectured  on  Tally's  Rhetoric  and  Qointihan's  Flores,"  &c. 

The  next  occurrence  on  record  is  tliut  in  1200  the  Universitj' 
received  a  great  accession  of  .students,  who  left  Oxford  in  consequence 
of  disputes  with  the  towneinen  there.  A  very  suggestive  entry,  for 
in  it  will  be  found  the  germ  of  the  true  history  of  the  paramount 
influence  of  colleges.  Wherever  students  were  permitted  to  live  in 
independence^  quarrels  were  sure  to  arise  between  them  and  the  citi- 
siensj  so  serious  as  to  be  intolerable.  Under  the  year  1229,  we  read 
that  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  king  invited  the  Parisian  students  to  come  over  into  England, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  many  of  them  settled  in  Cambridge.  With 
them,  as  might  be  expected,  came  like  disquiet.  In  1231  arose 
great  disputes.  On  the  one  side  were  disorderly  i)eraons  claiming 
.the  character  of  scholars  in  order  more  safely  to  pursue  their  mal- 
practices ;  on  the  other,  townsmen  demanding  exorbitant  sums  for 
the  rent  of  the  hostels  in  which  the  scholars  lived.  What  with  one 
^and  the  other,  there  appears  to  have  arisen  a  very  pretty  quarrel, 
ihardly  pacified  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority^  after  the  moat 
rigorous  fashion.  From  this  time  forth  we  read  of  constant  affrays 
[T>etweon  the  scholars  and  to'wnsmen,  of  a  far  graver  sort  than  the 
.modem  *'  town  and  gown  rows  "  dear  to  ambitious  freshmen,  being 
in  fact  nothing  less  than  pitched  battles  with  the  ordinary  accompani- 
.ments  of  wounds  and  death,  Nor  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  the 
fault  lay  on  one  side.  If  scholars  did  violence  to  townsmen's  bodies, 
the  latter  retaliated  on  their  enemies'  purses.  In  1267,  oecura  a 
special  ordinance  from  the  king,  "  that  wine  should  be  sold  equally 
and  indifferently  as  well  to  clerks  as  laymen.^*  The  grievance  of  bad 
wine  at  a  high  price  doubtless  went  straight  to  the  academical  heart. 
The  University^  seem*  indeed  to  have  been  hard  pushed  on  all  sides, 
for  in  127G,  we  find  a  dispute  arising  between  it  and  the  Archdeacon 
of  Ely,  apparently  a  very  cantankerous  official,  about  jurisdiction, 
and  settled  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
former.  Altogether  then  there  was  re^ison  on  all  hands  why  those 
who  wished  well  to  the  University  should  desire  to  put  students  under 
stricter  discipline,  for  the  sake  of  their  protection  as  wcU  as  restraint. 
Accordingly,  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  ono  col- 
lego  and  more  than  thirty  hostels,  each  governed  by  a  master  of  artii 
as  principal,  already  established,  each  of  which  sheltered  many 
youths.  The  movement  then  which  had  begun  ho  curly  as  1231  in 
favour  of  preventing  scholars  from  living  in  independence  within 
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the  limits  of  the  University,*  had  rapidly  gone  on  and  prospered, 
and  it  continued  to  advance  so  rapidly  that  in  1429  the  Commons,  in 
a  petition  to  the  king,  speak  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  and  principals 
of  halls,  or  houses,  as,  together  with  the  scholars  under  their  charge, 
constituting  the  whole  University.  How  this  can  be  called  "  para- 
sitical growth  *'  we  fail  to  see.  How  great  the  disorders  were  that 
arose  from  free  concourse  of  young  men  may  be  estimated  from  a 
passage  quoted  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  from  the  work  of  Cardinal 
de  Vitr}'-,  who  wrote  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Speaking  of 
Paris,  he  says, — 

<<  Turn  autem  amplius  in  clero  qnam  in  alio  populo  dissoluta  («c.  Ltutetia) 
tanqnam  capra  scabiosa  et  ovis  morbida,  pemicioso  exemplo  nmltos  hospites 
BUGS  undique  ad  earn  affluentes  comimpebat  habitatores  sues  devorans  et  in 
profundum  demergens,  simplicem  fomicationem  nullum  peccatom  repntabat. 
Meretrices  publicse,  ubiquo  per  vices  et  plateas  civitatis,  passim  ad  lapanaria 
sua  clericos  transeuntes  quasi  per  violentiam  pertrahebant.  Quod  si  forte 
ingrodi  rccusarent,  confcstim  eos  '  Sodomitas '  post  ipsos  conclaniantes 
dicebant.  In  una  autem  et  cadem  dome  scholaB  erant  superius,  prostibula 
inferius.  In  parte  superiori  magistri  legebant,  in  inferiori  meretrices  officia 
turpitudinis  exercebant." 

We  give  the  whole  of  this  horrible  description  that  people  may 
know  what  risks  they  run  in  sending  young  men  to  live  in  Univer- 
sities without  being  under  the  charge  of  some  competent  individuaL 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  times  are  changed  for  the  better.  The 
divorce  court  shows  that  among  the  very  classes  from  which  such 
students  would  be  likely  to  come  there  prevails  at  this  moment  a 
depravity  scarcely  exceeded  in  history.  And  any  one  may  see  for 
himself  that  the  shocking  sights  the  streets  of  Cambridge  present  at 
night  arc  very  little  due  to  the  presence  in  the  town  of  undergraduates 
living  under  the  restraints  of  a  college.  Let  us  turn,  however,  from 
the  experience  of  the  past  to  that  of  our  own  day. 

The  University  of  London  is  constituted  pretty  much  on  the  model 
indicated  by  our  reformers.  There  are,  we  believe,  no  officers 
answeriug  to  our  tutors  or  lecturers.  There  is  no  pretence  whatever 
of  discipline.  Anybody  may  come,  pass  an  examination,  and  I'eceive 
a  degree.  We  entertain  no  prejudice  whatever  against  the  University 
of  London.  We  remember,  twenty  years  ago,  expressing  to  two 
medical  graduates  of  that  University  our  strong  belief  that  she  was 
destined  to  be  eminently  useful  to  the  country.     It  may  be  said  of 

♦  In  1231  the  king  ordered  the  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  to  proclaim  that  no  young 
student  who  was  not  under  the  tuiiion  of  some  master^  should  remain  in  the  University, 
but  should  depart  the  town  within  fifteen  days.  At  the  same  time  the  king  commanded 
that  the  rent  of  all  hostels  in  which  scholars  resided  should  be  taxed  or  assessed  by  two 
masters  and  two  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  town.  This  in  fact  put  them  rery  much 
into  the  position  colleges  hold  with  regard  to  the  University. 
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her  now  that,  considering  slie  is  less  tkan  lialf  a  century  old,  slie  has 
achieved*  U  not  all,  at  least  much  of  what  her  most  sanguine  friends 
could  have  cxpwted  her  to  accomplish  in  that  brief  space.  But 
whero  are  the  tews  of  thousands  a  free  University  is  to  attract  to 
herself?  Of  matriculated  undergraduates — some  of  whom  haying  had 
their  names  many  years  on  tlie  boards^  will  never,  we  apprehend, 
proceed  to  a  degi'ee — she  numbers  under  3,00() ;  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  first  examination,  under  1,000  ;  of  graduates,  about  2,000. 
We  fear  her  modern  wisdom  is  not  altogetlier  proof  against  the 
lighter  vanities  of  the  middle  ages  ;  for  an  interesting  page  in  her 
calendar  discloses  a  splendour  of  scarlet  cloth  and  g<j!d- coloured  silk 
robes,  which  leaves  Cambridge  doctors  far  behind  in  magnificence. 
However,  all  honour  be  to  the  University  of  London.  She  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  a  work  in  many  ways  excellent.  Still,  we  do  not  see 
where  we  are  to  look  for  that  commanding  superiority^  in  her  system 
over  oui*8  that  shouhl  induce  us  to  desert  our  old  ways  and  enter  upon 
a  path  full  of  danger.  For,  be  it  remembered  that  small  towns 
like  Oxford  or  Cambridge  arc  infinitel}'  more  dangerous  than  London 
to  that  large  class  of  young  men  who  desire  to  do  right,  but  have 
not  strength  to  say  *•  No/'  In  London  a  man  may  dwell  after  hin 
own  will,  and  no  one  take  the  trouble  to  find  him  out  :  here  all  the 
world-^thut  is,  all  hm  world — knows  bow  ho  spends  every  minute  of 
his  time  and  every  penny  of  his  money.  In  practice,  however,  very  few 
yoimg  men  indeed  are  left  to  their  own  devices  even  under  the  wing 
of  the  University  of  London  ;  for  a  very  large  number  of  under- 
graduates reside  in  different  colleges  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
It  appears,  then,  that  parents  do  not  at  present  see  the  enonnous 
advantages  lite  "  hidependt'ut  of  colleges'*  otfcrs  to  young  men* 
Turn  to  Germany,  ivhere  student  life  is  freest.  Are  either  professors 
or  parents  satisfied  with  the  system  ?  We  much  doubt  it.  We  have 
hefore  us  the  particulars  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  only  a 
few  weeks  since  between  an  eminent  professor  of  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  very  best,  of  the  German  Universities,  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Neither  party  would  be 
suspected  of  the  smallest  leaning  to  Toryism.  The  German  professor 
expressed  the  strongest  wish  to  Anfjfki-^G  their  Universities.  He 
comjdained  bitterly  of  the  lax  discipline  which  permitted  men  to  do 
as  they  pleased  in  every  point.  Lectures  even  of  the  most  celebrated 
scholars  were  thinly  attended.  f>unday's  debauchery  made  the 
audience  of  Monday,  in  particular,  so  scanty,  that  sometimes  not 
one  in  five  of  the  students  appeared.  To  the  inquiry  how  certifi- 
cates were  obtained,  the  answer  was,  "  Oh,  they  are  given  as  a 
matter  of  course."  On  the  whole,  as  far  as  the  professors  of  classical 
literature    were  concerned,   he    said    there  was    deep   and   general 
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dissatisfaction.*  If  wc  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  tlie  totw 
restraint  of  French  colleges  is  better  than  this,  £efW,  we  think, 
will  dissent  from  the  \new  we  remember  to  have  heard  eaqireaaed 
by  our  own  coUege  tutor  on  the  day  the  freshmen  of  our  year 
first  met  in  the  lecture  room.  Giving  us  a  few  words  of  advice, 
and  explaining  to  us  the  rules  of  discipline  to  wliich  we  were 
rec|ui]*ed  io  submit,  he  remarked  that  the  object  of  those  -who  Imd 
down  thefic  rules  was  to  keep  the  mean  between  perfect  restraint  and 
perfect  liberty,  to  supply,  as  it  were,  an  ea^}^  descent  from  th< 
restraints  of  school  to  the  freedom  of  manly  life,  and  he  pointed 
that,  nfter  all,  they  imposed  no  severer  check  on  conduct  than 
moderately  self-denying  man  would  probably  lay  dovm  for  himself. 

If  it  be  said  that  all  this  might  be  done  by  the  Vice-Chaneelloi 
through  the  agency  of  the  Proctors,  we  venture  to  reply  that  no  one^ 
wlQ  maintain  this  who  knows  ani^^hingof  a  University.  These  ofH^e] 
have  already  plentj'  to  do.  Besides,  they  are  only  in  office  for  a  year 
two,  and  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  habits  and  tastes  of  an  individual! 
imdergraduatc.    If  a  man  got  into  a  scrape,  and  there  was  no  collegt3| 
tutor  to  appeal  to,  the  only  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  force  him  to! 
quit  the  Univei'sity,     Here  without  any  fault  on  their  part  would 
begin  a  course  of  monstrous  injustice  such  as  would  soon  raise  an 
outcry  throughout  the  country.    If  it  be  answered  that  more  Proctors 
must  be  appointed,  then  they  must  be  paid,  and  as  this  could  only 
be  done  by  a  tax  on  independent  students,  and  that — if  Proctors  axe 
to  take  the  place  of  college  tutors — a  pretty  heavy  tax,  we  don't  see 
where  the  gain  would  be  of  living  in  independence  of  colleges.  Indeed 
there  opens  upon  us  hert*  a  question  too  large  to  enter  upon  fully  on 
this  occasion,  but  which  is  a  most  serious  one  for  the  education  of 
the  count^}^     Wc  refer  to  the  supply  of  persons  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Universities,     At  this  moment,  exclusive  of  heads   of 
colleges  and  professors,  there  are  not  at  Cambridge  more  than  aboat 
200  masters  of  arts  in  i^esidence.     Even   of  tbese  a  very  consider- 
able number  are  incumbents  of  churches  in  the  town,  withdi-awn  in 
a  great  measure  from  academiciil  work,  or  else  men  aged  or  infirm^ 
who  like  living  in  a  place  where  there  are  pleasant  walks  and  good 
libraries.     Loc»king  down  the  electoral  roll,  it  is  really  surprising  to 
see  how  few  names  tliere  are  of  men  who  are  not  known  either  to 
be  out  of  harness  or  to  have  as  much  on  hand  as  they  can  do.  The  old 
generation  of  follows  of  colleges  who  lived  here  because  they  were 
fed  and  lodged  for  nothing  has  so  utterly  passed  away  as  to  leave 
scarcely  a  representative.     The  Times  says  the  demand  would  create 

•  Of  the  viewB  of  the  professow  of  natural  scienco  on  thia  subject,  our  infonnunt  did 
not  happL»n  t?  Imve  made  any  inquiries.  The  convenmtion  in  qucation  wua  casual,  aa 
hia  vtait  to  the  UnlyorBttj  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  inTestigating  such  mattez^. 
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the  supply.  We  doubt  that  very  much.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
has  iho  patience  to  teach.  One  eminent  reformer  records  of  him- 
self that,  attemptint^  to  lecture  a  roomiiil  of  undcrgraduatefi,  he  soon 
gave  it  up  in  despair,  cidling  them  '*  a  set  of  gibbering  maniacs.** 
As  he  very  frankly  adds,  *'they  didn't  Eko  it."  Wo  can  easily 
believe  Lira.  The  demand  on  the  teaching  power  of  the  country 
has  become,  through  ihv  multiplication  of  great  schools,  so  large  as 
to  leave,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  very  little  to  spare.  Beside*^,  if  men 
are  to  come  here  to  be  teachers,  they  must  be  paid,  and  then  whut 
becomes  of  the  argument  of  economy  ?  Found  new  profesi^rshipa, 
it  will  be  replied,  we  suppose.  Professors  must  lecture  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  do  now,  if  they  are  to  enable  men  to  do  with- 
out tutors,  and  there  have  been  known  professors,  ay,  even  professors 
of  fli\^iiity,  who  contrived  to  turn  their  offices  into  total  sinecures. 
Kothing  indeed  is  easier,  if  they  be  bo  minded.  In  cases  where  they 
have  well  fidlilled  their  duties,  it  has  for  the  most  pai't  been  as 
fitudenti^  rather  than  teachers.  Wo  could  at  this  moment  produce 
two  or  three  instances  of  men  who,  if  left  quiet  in  their  studies,  will 
be  reckoned  among  the  lights  of  mankind.  Force  them  to  spend 
their  hours  in  lecture-rooms,  and  they  become  at  once  useless.  The 
<jnly  plan  would  be  to  have  a  body  of  recognised  lieutenants,  respon- 
sible to  some  proper  authority.  The  question  recurs — How  are  they 
to  be  paid  ?  It  is  of  no  use  to  tax  colleges  much  more.  The 
rewards  a  place  like  Cambridge  offers  are  so  fow^  and  incomes  of 
^individuals  on  so  small  a  scale,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  them 
much  fartlier.  Would  you  insist  on  fellows  of  colleges  residing  ? 
You  can't  make  them  teach  any  the  more  for  that,  to  say  nothing  of 
le  loss  of  the  great  advantage  which  accrues  to  the  nation  from 
giving  a  number  of  active  young  men  a  fair  start  in  life.  No  doubt 
some  of  them  misuse  it,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  better  waj' 
of  employing  college  revenues  can  bo  at  once  devised.  No  human 
system  that  we  ever  heard  of  was  so  framed  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
waste,  and  a  good  deal  too.  The  whole  scheme  in  fact  is  aun^ounded 
with  Icjsses  and  disadvant^iges,  and  to  crown  all,  it  would  assuredly 
ici*ease  expense.  For  colleges,  be  it  remembei'c^,  supply  rooms  far 
leaper  than  lodging-housekeepers  can  oftbrd.  Kven  at  Trinity  n 
pensioner  may  get  rooms  for  about  £8  or  £9  a-year.  If  he  is  a 
scholar  or  a  sizar,  he  gets  them  for  nothing.  In  fact  it  is  quite  an 
error  to  suppose  that  rooms  are  a  source  of  large  profit  to  colleges.  The 
average  cost  of  ordinary  re|mirs  of  the  domestic  buildings  amounted 
at  Trinity'  in  ten  years  of  no  unusual  expense  to  over  £t3,000  more 
than  the  total  rent  of  rooms.*     Now,  already  lodgings  at  Cambridge 

♦  On  tho  subject  of  Univereity  o^<mRQs,  we  refer  the  roader  to  a  very  useful  p<iip«r 
-on  the  subject  in  the  *'  Student's  Guide."     Ctunhridge :  Deiijhtoii,  Bell,  k  Co.     1806. 
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are  completely  occupied  by  undcrgradiiates,  In  tho  month  of  Octo- 
ber collcf^e  tutors  arc  at  their  wits'  end  to  find  rooms  for  the  fi^esh- 
men.  Under  these  circumstances  it  ia  difficult  enough  already  to 
keep  the  demands  of  lodging-housekeepers  within  bounds.  Indeed^ 
they  say  with  truth  that  rents  Iiave  so  risen  of  late  years  that  it  does 
not  pay  them  to  let  lodgings  on  the  terms  peimitted  by  the  lodging- 
house  Syndicate,  and  well-to-do  tradesmen  have  in  many  instances 
given  it  up*  If  young  men  came  here  who  had  to  drive  their  own 
bargains,  what  quarter  would  they  be  likely  to  get  ?  Then  there  is 
their  daily  food  to  be  paid  for.  We  do  not  believe  that  many 
EngHsh  ycmtha  will  be  content  with  a  diet  of  porridge  and  milk. 
So  much  the  worse  perhaps,  but  the  fact  remains  the  same.  If  they 
are  to  have  meat  twice,  or  even  once,  a  day,  it  will  be  impoddible  to 
do  it  cheaper  than  it  is  done  by  colleges.  Kot  long  ago  a  small 
college  found  that  it  was  lo,«ing  heavdy  by  the  arrangements  of  the 
kitchen,  and  we  can  answer  for  it  that  in  none  is  there  an  exorbitiint 
profit.  E^en  at  Trinity,  where  the  cook  is  supposed  to  make  a 
fabulous  income,  bis  profit  is  in  fact  not  at  all  more  than  a  rea- 
eonable  return  on  the  very  large  capital  he  is  obhged  to  employ. 
The  truth  is  that  English  youths  are,  except  in  very  few  caaes,  the 
reverse  of  thrifty. 

Lastly,  setting  aside  all  these  arguments,  and  assuming  for  « 
moment  that  the  scheme  is  practicable,  we  rejxnit  the  query,  where 
is  the  demand  'f  We  say  without  hesitation  that  theie  is  none  suffix 
ciently  certain  to  encouruge  speculators  to  build  lodging-Lousea* 
Our  numbers  were  ne^'er  greater  than  tboy  are  now,  but  how  liable 
they  are  to  ruinous  fluctuations  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
although  in  October,  1H(M},  there  were  572  fre«hmen,  in  October,  1857i 
partly  owing  to  the  war,  partly  to  the  opening  of  Woolwich,  there 
were  only  ^318,  In  iho  great  war  oi'  the  begioniag  of  this  century 
the  army  and  navy  eo  completely  absoi-bed  the  increase  of  young 
men  of  gentle  birth,  that  in  the  year  1800  Trinity  College  admitted 
only  1  nobleman,  2  fellow -commoners,  17  pensioners,  and  1  sizar. 
The  local  examinations  have  pi^jbably  led,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
apparently  dccif^ive  increase  that  has  lately  taken  place,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  appear  to  show  conclusively  that  it  is  desirable  to  put 
a  Hmit  to  it.  Twelve  hundred  and  ninety-eight  boys,  none  exceeding 
eighteen  years  of  age,  were  examined  last  December.  (H'  ihei^e  rather 
less  than  a  thousand  got  certificates.  If  we  put  the  number  of  those 
to  whom,  means  and  circumstanees  considered,  it  would  not  have  been 
a  ruinous  waste  of  time  to  spend  three  yeavii  more  on  a  general 
education,  at  a  hundred,  we  are  doubtful  whether  we  do  not  put 
it  too  high.  It  is  not  worth  arguing  about.  Everybody  knows 
that  few  young  men  can  afford  to  continue  their  education  tdl  one 
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or  two  and  twenty,  unless  their  iibilitics  arc  sucL  as  to  offer  a  season- 
able prospect  of  6UCCCSS  in  the  liiglicr  professions.  Even  aftei-  tlieir 
degree,  special  preparation  niu.st  remain  to  be  done.  For  although 
a  University  may  lay  a  good  foundation  fur  the  exereise  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  such  trades  as  rcquire  scientific  knowledge, 
there  is  much  she  must  leave  to  ho  aeqaired  by  actual  practice. 
Here  then  we  leave  the  discussion.  We  don't  believe,  as  we  said 
at  starting,  that  the  scheme  would  encounter  at  Cambridge  any  serious 
opposition,  provided  the  Senate  could  be  a^jaured  that  gooil  order 
could  be  maintained,  expenses  reduced,  and  finally  that  the  change 
was  demanded  by  the  country.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does 
not  turn  out  very  difficult  to  prove  an}'  one  of  these  three  proposi- 
tions, It  may  be  urged,  Why  not  try  the  experiment  P  We  answer, 
because  even  if  it  falls  to  the  ground,  it  cannot  be  put  on  trial 
without  doing  serious  mischief.  These  changes  are  exceedingly  trying 
to  the  University.  They  discourage  young  men  of  promise  from 
staying  here;  they  pei'plex  and  weary  those  who  have  already  cast 
in  their  lot  with  her.  No  doubt  great  changes  of  any  kind  can  rarely 
be  accomplished  without  mach  harass  and  HufFering  to  individuals ; 
and  thia  must  be  encountered,  if  need  be.  But  surely  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  not  to  inflict  these  annoyances  without  first  ascertaining  that 
there  is  an  adequate  benefit  in  view.  Again,  at  least  some  few  young 
men  would  be  led  to  come  up  and  try  their  chance.  "What  is  that  chance 
worth  ?  Just  nothing.  For  they  are  sure  to  be  youths  of  very  mode- 
rate abilities,  because  there  are  scholarships  and  exhibitions  attached 
to  colleges  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  all  who  can  show 
the  slightest  promise  of  literary  or  scieutiiic  success.  True  it  is 
that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone*  but  true  it  also  is  that 
earning  bread  must  go  before  anything  else.  Before  he  attempts 
to  add  any  other  given  thing  to  his  earning  of  bread,  he  ought 
to  be  pretty  certain  it  will  do  him  good.  Unless  his  abilities 
make  him  competent  to  acquire  and  turn  to  good  account  those 
higher  kinds  of  knowledge  which  it  is  the  proper  business  of  a 
University  to  impart,  he  will  simply  lose  his  time  and  trouble  in 
striving  after  them.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  one  could  scarcely 
commit  an  unkinder  act  than  induce  a  young  man  of  slender 
abitities  and  needy  circumstances  to  prolong  his  general  education 
unich  beyond  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  is  much  better  employed 
on  some  hmuble  calling  suited  to  his  talents.  Therefore  every  such 
man  goes  away,  having  gained  very  little  to  set  against  his  loss  of 
two  or  three  years.  There  are  too  many  young  men  of  this  calibre 
in  college  ab*eady-  Will  any  one  in  his  senses  seek  to  augment 
the  number?  But  some  of  our  iTfanners  seem  to  think  it  the  duty 
of  a  University  to  furnish  brains. 
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"We  cannot  help  remarking  in  conclusion,  that  the  Universities  may 
fairly  complain  that  Mr  Ewart's  motion  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  at  all.  Not  twenty  years — a  very  short  period 
in  the  life  of  a  University — ^have  passed  over  our  heads  since  a  full 
inquiry  was  made  into  "  the  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues "  of 
both  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  We  challenge  any  man  to  peruse 
the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  and  not  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  colleges  furnished  them  frankly  and  freely  with  all  the 
evidence  in  their  power,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  adopt  such 
changes  as  promised  to  be  real  improvements.  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  framed,  empowering  such  alterations  to  be  made.  How  these 
will  turn  out,  remains  still  to  be  proved.  But  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  wisdom  of  some  of  them,  especially  of  the  relaxation  of  the  rule 
of  celibacy  to  fellows  of  colleges,  is  exceedingly  problematical.  The 
day  of  trial  will  come  when  married  fellows  begin  to  have  grown  up 
sons  and  daughters.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  be  introducing  fresh 
changes.  The  question  in  its  present  crude  condition  was  fitter  for 
a  debating  society  than  a  legislative  assembly.  Above  all,  we  demur 
to  the  threatening  tone  adopted  by  some  of  the  speakers.  We  are 
often  now-a-days  reminded  that  if  such  and  such  changes  are  not 
■adopted,  a  day  may  be  near  when  the  Universities  will  be  used  with 
lees  tenderness.  Tenderness !  what  does  that  mean  ?  We  are  men, 
and  don't  want  dandling  or  caressing.  I^et  any  man  show,  not  by 
vague  declamation,  but  by  the  report  of  a  competent  commission, 
that  the  Universities  are  not  doing  their  duty  to  the  country  as  well 
as  they  are  able,  and  then  use  force,  and  welcome !  We  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  for  many  years  past,  in  fact  ever  since 
Bentley's  time,  Cambridge  has  diligently  done  all  she  can  in  the  way 
of  improvement.  The  truth  is  that,  as  has  been  shown  in  so  small 
a  matter  as  the  arrangement  of  the  Examinations  for  the  Ordinary 
Degree,  it  is  a  thing  much  easier  to  talk  of  than  to  accomplish. 
If,  however,  the  debate  was  to  be,  some  knowledge  of  the  question 
might  at  least  have  been  expected.  Now  we  must  be  pardoned  if 
we  say  that  throughout  the  debate  we  cannot  find  a  single  good 
suggestion.  As  far  as  Cambridge  at  any  rate  is  concerned,  it  was 
distinguished  by  an  heroic  ignorance  which  could  scarcely  be  beaten. 
One  would  think  that  dynamics,  botany,  geology,  were  unknown 
here.  Anybody  who,  possessing  the  slightest  tincture  of  mathematics, 
looks  through  the  papers  set  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  must 
see  that  nothing  is  more  cultivated  here  than  precisely  that  kind  of 
scientific  knowledge  of  forces  in  which  practical  engineers  are  too 
often  deficient ;  and  we  should  have  thought  that  the  aged  Wood- 
wardian  Professor's  geological  excursions  with  his  pupils,  made  de- 
lightful by  an  ever-flowing  cheerfulness,  must  have  been  famous 
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throughout  England.  One  would  think  too  that  University  lecture 
Irooms  were  close  barred  against  strangers.  Why,  they  are  as  open  as 
ichurches.  A  large  portion  of  the  crowded  audiences  that  listened 
^the  last  two  terms  to  the  invaluable  teachings  of  the  Knightbridge 
Professor,  were  ladies.  Now  even  the  omnipotenco  of  Parliament 
cannot  excuse  honourable  gentlemen  airing  their  ignorance  at  the 
cost  of  the  public  time.  Sad  to  say,  in  point  of  ignorance,  the  debate 
is  too  fair  a  specimen  of  the  most  reckless  session  on  record.  Repre- 
sentative institutions  are  indeed  on  their  triaL  Lord  Stanley's  ex- 
travagant laudations  of  the  House  of  Commons  quieted  men's  minds 
for  a  time;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  what  with  bribeiy, 
wbat  with  insincerity,  what  with  motives  of  self-interest  or  pique  in 
legislation,  there  luis  been  aroused  a  I'eelingof  deep  discontent  through- 
out the  nation.  However  the  great  measure  of  this  session  may  tura 
ciutj  no  man  who  can  remember  1846  will  regard  its  passage  throtjgb 
Purliument  without  shame  and  sorrow.  Then  a  great  party  re- 
nounced all  its  previous  convictions  in  deference  to  the  statesman- 
like arguments  of  as  true  and  wise  a  patriot  as  tlie  world  Ijus  over 
seen.  This  year  a  greater  sacrilice  has  been  made  in  obedience  to 
sleight-of-hand  dexterity.  The  finishing  touch  was  put  to  the  bitter 
contrast,  when  the  heir  of  that  illustrious  name,  by  a  speech  full  of 
such  jesting  as  is  "not  convenient,"  roused  the  House  not  to  indig- 
nation, but  to — ^loud  laughter, 

Thomas  Markby. 
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La  Philotophie  dt  Goalie.    Par  E.  Cabo.    Paru :  L.  Hachette  et  Cie. 

1866. 

WE  chose  to  consider  the  subject  (which  may  seem  one  of  com- 
paratively slight  importance)  of  the  relation  of  Goethe's  mind 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  partly  because  it  would  lead  us  to  see  on  our 
way  much  of  Goethe's  character  and  manner  of  thinking,  and  that 
on  a  side,  as  we  believe,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed. 
And  now,  having  gone  so  far,  the  second  mode  in  which  Goethe 
approached  the  sacred  writings  may  be  readily  understood.  The 
conviction  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  inward 
nature  and  the  externals  of  the  influences  which  affect  our  moral  and 
spiritual  character  lay  at  the  root  of  Goethe's  moral  culture.*  How- 
ever the  Gospels  might  contradict  each  other,  the  Gospel  did  not 
contradict  itself.  And  in  his  old  age,  while  his  interest  in  all  that 
threw  real  light  on  the  narratives  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
remained  unabated,  he  shrank  more  than  ever  from  the  criticism  of 
destruction,  and  attached  himself  more  than  ever  to  the  inward  spirit 
of  the  books.  "  It  is  like  trying  to  drink  out  of  a  sea  to  enter  into  a 
critical  and  historical  examination  of  them.  It  is  the  best  way, 
without  farther  ado,  to  adhere  to  that  which  is  set  down,  and  to 
appropriate  to  oneself  so  much  as  one  can  uso  for  one's  strengthening 

*  **  The  Autobiography  of  Gtoethe,"  transhited  by  John  Oxcnford,  p.  443. 
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and  Tnoral  cultui'c/**  That  Goethe  found  much  to  appropriate  In 
the  Old  Toatamont  we  can  have  no  doubt,  when  we  remember  how 
tlie  beauty^  Rimplicity,  earnestness,  and  faith  of  the  patriarchal  times 
realized  themselves  in  his  heart  and  imagination.  And  we  may 
remember  that  in  the  Pedagogic  Province  of  the  Wanderjohre,  the 
first  religion,  that  which  depends  on  Reverence  for  what  is  above  "US, 
and  constitutes  "  the  first  happy  deliverance  from  a  degrading  fear," 
is  taught  exclusively  from  materials  supplied  by  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  wnrlhy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  Je^nsli  religion  is 
classed  by  AYilhelm*8  guide  amongst  heathen  religions,  and  that 
Goethe,  in  his  studies  i'rora  the  Book  of  Genesis,  given  in  DichtmiQ 
und  Wahriu'it,  usc»s  the  plural,  die  Goiter,  in  speaking  of  the  object 
of  patriarchal  worship. 

But  it  was  in  the  New  Testament  that  Goethe  sought  the  highest 
principles  and  exemplars  of  moral  and  spiritual  culture.  He  looked 
upon  the  four  Gospels  as  thoroughly  genuine,  being  assured  of  this 
'by  their  fulness  of  light- — such  light  as  could  havo  emanated  only 
from  the  divine  person  of  -Jesus.  The  moral  culture  of  Christianity 
seemed  to  him  not  merely  the  highest  wbich  bad  actually  appeared  on 
earth,  but  the  ideal  culture,  the  highest  that  is  possible  for  man.f  And 
reverting  to  *'  Meister*s  AVanderjahre,"  wo  observe  that  the  second  and 
third  religions— that  one  which  is  ibunded  on  Reverence  for  what  is 
around  us,  and  that  one  which  is  founded  on  Reverence  for  what 
is  beneath  us — are  both  taught  from  the  history  of  Christ ;  the 
former  from  his  life  anrl  doctrine,  miracles  and  parables ;  the  latter 
from  his  suffering  and  death,  disclosed  on  solemn  occasions  in  the 
veiled  and  awful  simctuarj^  of  sorrow. 

But  how  did  the  mind  of  Goethe — of  Goethe  **  the  greut  Pagan," 
'*tbe  Pantheist,"  "the  Spinoza  of  Poetry,"  "the  Positivist"  (we 
have  heard  him  called  by  all  these  names) — stand  in  relation  to  the 

•  EckoroiRiin,  vol,  ii.  p.  33o.  It  is  an  important  ohserradon,  which  may  bo  mado 
here  aB  well  as  anywhere  else,  that  we  mii»t  not  repose  unlimited  eonfidenco  in 
tKe#G  rc'ports  of  convorsationjs.  We  know  ihiit  Eckermann  waa  not  imfreqttcntly  cor- 
rected by  ( »o*!tho  for  misconceptions  of  his  wntten  words.     We  may  justly  Buppose  that 

.  lie  now  and  then  misconceived  and  misroportcd  the  spoken  words.  We  are  not  aware 
liow  far  thf}  doubU  thrown  upon  the  troBtworthineBs  of  Falk's  book  are  sujitainable. 
But  convereationa  of  this  kind  are  at  best  second-mto  authorities.  Ililuch  ple«iaant 
infonn.ntion  about  Falk  muy  be  found  in  Mr.  Sterenson's  **  Praying  and  Working/' 

t  "  Let  mental  culture  go  on  advancing^,  let  the  natural  sciences  go  on  gaining  in  depth 
and  brt-udth,  find  the  human  mind  cxptind  na  it  may,  it  will  noTergo  beyond  the  eleratioil 
and  cultiixo  of  Christianity  tia  it  glisipns  and  shines  forth  in  the  GoBpol."  (Eckermann, 
Yol.  ii.  p.  424.)    We  may  add  the  following  on  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures: — "These 

.■tond  so  happily  combined  together  that,  even  out  of  the  most  dircnre  elemontr*,  the 
Ifeeling  of  tt  whole  still  ri9<.'s  before  us.     Th^i-y  are  complete  enough  to  satisfy,  fragment- 

|*ry  enough  to  excite,  barbarous  enough  to  rotise,  tender  enough  to  appeoae,  and  for 

'liow  many  oilier  contradictory  merits  might  not  these  Books — ^might  not  this  one  Book 
—be  praised/'— .¥(r*t<tfrV  Tracdt  (Carlyle'a  translation),  chap,  xi-  p.  211. 
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doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Our  reply  must  be — ^We  do  not 
know.  We  confess,  until  recently,  we  believed  any  acceptance  which 
he  might  seem  to  have  given  to  Christian  doctrine  was  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  subordination  of  Christian  ideas  to  a  general  system 
of  thought,  which  might  fairly  be  termed  pantheistic^  so  that  the 
essentially  Christian  elements,  not  perhaps  without  giving  colour  to 
the  whole  body  of  thought,  were  yet  lost  as  distinct  objects  of  con- 
ception, not  to  speak  of  faith  and  hope.  But  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  one  to  whom  our  country  owes  much  of  its  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mind  of  Goethe,  induced  us  to  re-examine  the 
matter,  and  while  inclining  still  to  our  former  conviction,  it  remains 
no  longer  a  conviction  ;  we  confess  that  we  cannot  declare  ourselves 
decidedly  this  way  or  that.  Wc  have  not  settled  how  far  ideas  and 
feelings,  to  which  the  disagreeable  word  **  pantheistic  "  is  commonly 
attached,  are  inconsistent  with  Christian  beliefs  and  feelings.  We 
are  imwiUing  to  call  opinions  anti- Christian  because  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  language  other  than  the  popular,  and  we  suppose  wider 
views  than  those  of  most  of  us  may  yet  be  inclusive,  not  exclusive, 
of  those  views  of  ours.  But  that  Goethe's  views  did  in  fact  include 
our  own,  we  do  not  assert.  We  remember  a  system  of  theology 
which  Goethe  excogitated  in  early  life  after  the  perusal  of  Arnold's 
"  History  of  the  Church  and  of  Heretics."  In  this  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  that  of  the  Atonement  are  developed  by  what  we 
must  consider  a  pantheistic  method.*  But  Goethe  formed  this  theo- 
logy, as  we  imagine,  a  good  deal  in  the  spirit  of  an  artist,  and  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  whole  could  be  made  out  of  a  multitude 
of  diverse  materials,  rather  than  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  intellect. 
"  God  was  visibly  with  Christ  and  his  first  adherents,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  doctrine  of  love  was  a  necessity  to  the  people."  So 
spoke  Goethe  to  Eckermann.t  But  he  was  then  illustrating  the 
general  principle  that  wherever  an  actual  necessity'  exists  for  a  great 
reform,  God  is  with  it. 

"  Bchabort,  like  Hegel,"  said  Goethe,  "  would  bring  the  Christian  religion 
into  philosophy,  though  it  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Christianity 
has  a  might  of  its  own  by  which  dejected,  suffering  humanity  is  ro-elevatod 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  wo  grant  it  this  power  it  is  raised  above  all 
philosophy,  and  needs  no  support  therefrom."  | 

But  still  we  do  not  hear  a  clearly-pronounced  deliverance  on  the 
peculiarly  Christian  dogmas,  involving  the  supernatural.  "  If  I  am 
asked  if  it  is  in  my  nature  to  pay  Jesus  devout  reverence,  I  say — 
certainly!"  But  this  is  followed  by  words  which  increase  our 
doubts : — 

,    •  Autobiography,  vol.  i.  p.  300.  f  Eckermans,  toL  i.  p.  123. 

X  Eckermann,  vol.  iL  p.  121. 
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*'  I  bow  before  FTim  as  the  divine  mantfesiation  of  the  blgliest  priuciple 
of  morality.  If  I  um  asked  again  whether  tt  is  in  iny  nature  to  revere  the 
Bun,  I  again  say — certainly !  For  he  is  likewise  a  manifestation  of  the 
highest  Being,  and,  indeed,  the  most  powerful  which  we  children  of  earth 
aro  allowed  to  behold*  I  udore  in  him  the  light  and  productive  power  of 
Gofl,  by  which  we  all  hvo,  move,  and  have  our  bemg, — we  and  all  the  plants 
and  animale  -with  us."  "^^ 

Lavater,  maintainiiig  "  that  every  one  must  either  bo  a  Christian 
with  him,  a  Christian  of  h\^  sort,  or  eLse  that  one  must  bring  him 
over  to  ono*s  own  way  of  thinking/'  at  last  came  out  with  the  hard 
dilemma,  either  Christian  or  Atheist,  "  Upon  this  I  declared  that 
if  he  would  not  h^ave  me  my  own  Christianity  as  I  had  hitherto 
cherished  it,  T  could  readily  decide  for  atheism,  particuhirly  as  I  saw 
that  nobody  knew  precisely  what  either  meant."  His  own  relation 
to  the  Christian  religion  at  this  period^  Goethe  tells  us,  lay  only  "  in 
sense  and  feeling,*'  and  he  had  not  the  «hghtest  notion  of  that 
'^  physical  affinity  '*  to  which  Lavatcr  iiiclined.f  None  of  these 
passages  help  U8  much  to  a  conclusion. 

But  Goethe,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  would  have  heon  unw^illing 
to  imike  the  mysteries  of  religion  a  subject  of  discussion.  Here  it  is 
important  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  hia  view  of  the  nature  of  faith  and 
knowledge,  and  of  their  mutual  relations.  He  saw,  as  all  must  see 
who  are  not  given  over  as  theory-mongers  to  a  judicial  blindness, 
that  there  are  two  worlds  in  which  the  mind  of  man  moves,  ha» 
nxoved,  and  will  move  while  ever  ho  is  on  earth ;  one  world  clear, 
definite,  positive,  in  which  the  facts  and  ideas  can  be  established  and 
argued  from  with  scientific  certainty ;  the  other  not  less  real,  but 
obscure,  incomprehensible,  infinite,  in  which  the  facts  and  ideas  may 
be  heHuved,  relied  on,  rested  in,  but  not  made  the  base  of  a  scientific 
system  elaborated  by  deductions  of  the  understanding.  The  first  is  the 
province  of  knowledge,  of  understanding,  of  the  deductive  and  in- 
ductive intellect ;  the  second  is  the  region  of  faith,  of  feeling,  of  in- 
tuition. But  do  these  stand  opposed  to  each  other,  apart  from  each 
other,  either  objectively  or  subjectively?  No»  the  objective  natural 
woi'ld  18  everywhere  encircled  by  the  supernatural,  and  involvcnl 
in  it '. — 

"  TVnna  war'  cin  Gott  dcr  nur  von  anssen  stiofise 
Im  Krcis  dus  All  am  Finger  lAufen  Hcflse  F 


•  ^V'e  add  hero  tho  refit  of  the  passagt)  which^  it  has  been  obscrvpd  to  ai,  M.  Caro 
((juoting  what  we  have  given  above)  hardly  with  justice  omiU,  as  it  throws  light  on  tho 
purport  of  the  whole :  *'  Bat  if  I  am  naked  whether  I  am  inclinod  to  bow  before  a 
thumb-bone  of  the  afx^tle  Peter  or  Paul,  I  Bajr,  *  Spare  mc,  and  stand  off  with  your 
abflurdities/  "  (Eckormami,  voL  iL  p«  423«)  Let  ua  ftgttiiL  rcmiiid  the  reader  these  are 
the  records  of  convetaations. 

t  Autobiographj*,  vol.  iL  p.  0. 
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Ihm  ziomt's  die  Welt  im  Innem  zu  bewegen, 
Natur  in  Sieh,  Sich.  in  Natur  zu  hegen, 
So  dass  was  in  Ihm  lebt,  und  webt,  und  ist, 
Nic  Seine  Kraft,  nie  Seincn  Greist  vcrmissti"* 

On  tliis  we  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Caro.  But  now  our  chief  point 
to  observe  is  that  subjectively,  in  the  mind  of  man,  the  natural  is  not 
opposed  to  the  supernatural,  but  each  forms  the  complement  of  the 
other.  Knowledge  supplies  the  deficiency  of  faith,  and  faith  of 
knowledge.  And  further,  though  the  understanding  finds  no  passage 
between  the  two  worlds,  communication  between  them  is  not  cut  off 
No  argument  can  be  constructed  which  will  prove  the  existence  of 
God.  Kant  established  that  for  us.  But  if  the  Understanding  is 
impotent  here,  not  so  the  Reason,  which,  reaching  to  the  primitive 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  gazing  beyond  them,  is  possessed  by  an 
intuitive  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Supreme. 

Here  in  a  few  sentences  wo  possess  a  great  body  of  thought.  Let 
us  proceed  to  illustrate  it,  making  Goethe  his  o\vn  interpreter.  Our 
first  quotation  is  from  that  remarkable  conversation  recorded  by  Falk, 
which  took  place  upon  the  day  of  Wielaud's  funeral,  and  to  which 
we  have  already  referred : — 

*'In  one  of  our  former  conversations  I  called  man  the  first  dialogue  that 
nature  held  with  God.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  dialogue  may, 
in  other  planets,  bo  kept  up  in  a  langiiage  far  higher,  deeper,  and  more  sig- 
nificant. At  present,  we  are  deficient  in  a  thousand  of  the  requisite  kinds 
of  knowledge.  The  very  first  that  is  wanting  to  us  is  self-knowledge ; 
after  this  come  all  the  others.  Strictly  considered,  I  can  know  nothing  of 
God  but  what  the  very  limited  horizon  of  sensible  perceptions  on  this  planet 
affords  ground  for ;  und  that,  on  all  points,  is  little  enough.  Hereby,  how- 
ever, //  in  III  no  uu'iniH  ttsscrtal  that,  hij  this  limit  at  km  of  oar  obserrations  on 
outward  nature,  limits  arc  lihririse  set  to  our  faith.  On  the  contrary,  the  case 
nwy  easily  be  that,  by  the  itnmediatenrss  of  dirine  feeliny  in  i«,  knouledye 
viuat  necessarily  appear  as  a  patchivork ;  especiidlyon  a  planet  which,  wrenched 
out  of  its  coiiuection  with  the  sun,  leares  imperfect  all  obserration,  which  there- 
fore receires  its  full  comjdetion  by  Faith  alone.  I  have  already  taken  occasion 
to  remark,  in  the  Farbenlehre,  that  there  are  primary  phenomena  which, 
in  their  God-like  simplicity,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  and  disparage  by  use- 
less inquiries,  but  leave  to  Reason  and  to  Faith.  Let  us  endeavour  to  press 
forward  courageously  from  both  sides,  only  let  us  keep  the  boundaries  which 
sever  them  rigidly  distinct.  Let  us  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  what  cannot 
be  demonstrated.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  otherwise  make  our  miserable 
deficiencies  more  glaring  to  posterity  by  our  so-called  works  of  knowledge. 
Where  Knowledge  is  full  and  satisfactory,  hideed,  we  stand  not  in  need  of 

♦  "  What  were  a  God  that  impelled  but  from  without  ? 
That  caused  the  All  to  revolve  mechanically  ? 
Him  it  beseems  to  move  the  world  from  within, 
To  foster  Nature  in  Himself,  Himself  in  Nature  ; 
iSo  that  in  Him  what  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  boingf, 
May  never  bo  without  His  Power,  never  without  His  Spirit." 

Mas.  Austin's  Characteristica  of  Oocthe,  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
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Faitli ;  Imt  where  Knowledge  falls  short,  or  appears  inadequate,  we  mnst 
not  ctmtoBt  with  Faith  its  rights.  An  saort  m  ler  xat  out  from  the  principle 
thttt  Knowh'dtfr  and  Faith  an-  not  ftiven  to  dent  rot/ each  otht'i\,  hut  to  fsnppii^  tnch 
other  s  dfjiciencitSy  ur  shall  romr  near  to  an  iteatrate  estimati  of  the  Bi^jkL"* 

Wc  have  got  very  close  to  the  living  centre  of  Goethe*s  system  of 
thought.  Let  us  not  deny  ifc."3  rights,  he  would  say,  to  any  part  of 
man^s  nature ;  let  ng  allow  to  Faith,  to  Reason,  to  Uiiderstunding, 
to  each  its  own  province ;  but  let  none  transgress  its  province,  or 
encroach  upon  the  boundaries  of  the  other.  Let  us  not  falsify  the 
scientific  method  by  theological  conceptions,  nor  trouble  our  faith 
with  objections  (which  are  no  objections  j  derived  from  science  ;  above 
all,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  man  is  not  born  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  universe  ;  that  he  is  not  made  for  speculation,  but  for  action— 
for  action  animated  by  love,  and  guided  ever  upward  by  divine  grace. f 
Let  us  give  up  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the  indemonstrable ;  let 
us  have  done  with  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  Author  of 
Nature  ;  every  one  now  believes  in  God  and  in  immortality  :  what  can 
philosophy  give  us  which  we  do  not  already  possess  ?  J  iJo  we  not 
behold  God  in  the  life  and  love  of  all  created  things  ?§  Do  we  not 
become  conscious  of  the  breathings  of  his  Spirit  in  the  coming  of  all 
good  and  all  great  thoughts,  which  no  man  can  rightly  call  his  own  ?  |j 
Do  we  not  discern  Ilim  with  our  reason  behind  the  primitive  pheno- 
mena of  nature?^  Does  nature  conceal  G*jd?  Nay,  but  dues  it  not 
reveal  Him  ?*'     Let  us  be  grateful  to  Kant  for  drawing  the  Hmits 

*  Mrs.  Aiwtin'g  "  Characteriatics  of  Goethe/'  vol,  i.  pp.  84 — 86. 

t  "  Fmust,"  the  two  parte  Btuditxl  ttigcthor.  And  hore  let  ub  beg  all  readsrs  of  the 
First  Fart  oIquq  qoI  to  opt^ci  their  lips  on  iim  subject  of  this  great  dramatic  mystery.  If 
they  Bpeakf  they  are  buimd  to  pronounce  it  aa  Lamoiirmi^  did  {**  Dt»  TArt  et  du  Beau," 
p,  28.5),  "  the  demol  of  God,  tho  affirmation  of  evil,  of  evil  infintlo  and  et*?raul/*  The 
worda  of  tho  DiviE«  speaker  in  thePiologue  find  no  sufBcioot  aecoinpliahmt'nt.  But  the 
FiiTit  Part  is  a  fragment— the  episode  of  ftlargaret,  which  ia  *iometimen  tak^n  for  the 
whole — but  a  pwj-t  of  a  part.  It  is  furtimute  that  tho  Etig'liah  reader  can  now  make 
himself  actjiiaintod  with  Goethe's  work  almoat  as  if  the  ori^ual  were  bef- ^^^.•  him.  For  the 
First  Part  there  ar«  Miss  ^wanwiuk,  Dr  Anater,  Sir  Thtodore  Marlin,  and  many  others. 
For  the  Seeund,  Dr.  Anster  again.  We  believe  it  hi  not  too  much  tj  wiy  that  Iho  two 
greatcat  j^ifl^  in  tJie  wiiy  of  poetry  to  English  readers  for  fifty  years  pfwt  have  b&en  two 
translations — Gary  «  "  Dimte  "  and  Anaiur's  *' Faust ua."  But  no  one  mind  eain  bring 
over  the  whole  of  Gtoethe  foi  aa  ;  and  we  trust  Mr,  Martin  will  compUnte  his  transktioQ 
of  the  Second  l*art  (of  which  portions  have  beun  printed  for  private  circulation),  and 
makv  it  a.  public  pooaesaion. 

X  Eijkerniann,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  §  Tb.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34.  36,  348,  349,  398. 

II  lb.,  vol  ii.  p.  48.  %  lb.,  vol   ii,  pp.  131,  132,  352. 

••  '*  Jaeobi  '  On  divino  Things'  ( Von  den  gottlicften  Dittgen)  wji«  painful  to  me.  How 
could  tho  hook  of  so  dearly-loved  a  friend  be  welcome,  wherein  1  found  this  thesis  pt-T- 
vadin;^  the  wholn, — that  Nature  coaci-aled  Ou<l  f  Could  it  be  othtrwiae  thw.n  that,  with 
my  pmnnor  of  viewing  things  (both  innately  and  by  exercise,  genuine  and  deep),  which 
had  taught  me  to  see  (iod  in  NHiure,  irad  Nature  in  Gud,  indinfiolubly,  ho  that  thia  mode 
of  conci/pdon  WAfl  become  the  basis  of  my  whole  existence  ;— could  it  bo  otherwine  than 
that  the  expresuiun  of  so  strange,  one-sided,  and  narrow  an  opioioa  must  for  ever  Bever 
VOL.  VI.  11 
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beyond  whidi  the  humaxi  intellect  cannot  penetrate.     We  do  not 
need  to  seek  delusive  evidence  of  tlie  underBtanding  for  that  whu 
is  the  inevitable  affirmiition  of  the  reason,  * 

But  man,  declared  Ooethe,  is  born  not  to  flolve  the  problems  of  the 
universe,  but  '•  to  find  out  where  the  problem  begins,  and  then  to 
restrain  himself  within  the  limits  of  the  comprehensible."  f      Action, 
not  speculation,  is  the  law  of  his  nature.     It  is  the  essential  character' 
of  the  Spirit  of  evil  that  he  is  the  Spirit  of  negation.     Even  Homun- 
culus  in  his  glass  phial,  who  Is  only  hecoviing,  not  yet  become^  is  hig^her 
than  Mephistopheles,  because  he  has  a  tendency  to  a  useful  activity.^ 
If  any  opinion   docs  not  assist  or  ennoble  our  practical    energies 
(interpreting  the  word  "practical"  liberally),  let  us  beware  of  in- 
dulging ourselves  too  freely  in  its  contemplation.     Even   the   idea 
of  immortality,  firmly  as  we  must  needs  hold   to  it,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who  has 
"something  regular  to  do  here."     We  ehall  arrive  in  the  future 
world  by  and  by,  when  it  wiU  become  the  present:  meantime  we 
are  in  this  present  world  of  our  own.  §     It  is  not  a  religion  of  the 
intellect,  a  reh'gion  of  theoriea,  however  true,  which  wo  want.     We 
have  had  that  till  the  present  time,  and  wrangled  enough  about  the 
theories.     On  some  future  day,  the  pure  doctrine  and  love  of  Christ 
may  have  become  living  principles  in  individuals  and  in  society,  and 


roe  mtellectaally  firom  thi«  most  noble  man,  whose  heart  I  XovvA  and  7erere.ti(>ed  T* — 
'*  Tiig-und*  Jithroa  Hofto,"  a.d,  1811;  tmnalatod  in  Mjb.  Austin's  "  CharactciristicB  of 
Ooethe,"  voh  ij.  p.  197. 

*  EL^kermann,  vol,  ii.  pp.  193,  348.  On  Fiuth  And  Knawlodgc  we  mnst  add  •  pmngggo 
team  DichtuHg  mid  WahrKeit ;— "  Tho  i:x)ntest  hot  ween  £aith  and  knowledg«  waa  noi  j^ 
the  order  of  the  d&jr ;  but  the  two  worda,  and  Ihe  id«aa  ocmnecAed  with  them,  ocq»* 
BtonaHy  came  forward,  and  the  true  haters  of  the  world  raamtuiied  thai  one  was  as  1itit0 
to  he  relied  on  as  the  other.  Accordingly  I  took  pleasure  in  deultirrng  in  favour  of  both, 
though  withoafc  being  able  to  gain  the  aaaeiU  of  my  friends.  In  Faith,  I  said,  ercrylhin;^ 
dopcodsim  the  fact  of  bellevini;  ;  whsl  it  beUered  is  perfectly  iadtfferent.  Faith  is  a 
profoiuid  semse  of  security  for  the  present  and  future,  and  thia  assurance  spiinga  from 
oonMenoo  in  an  immense^  idl>powerful,  and  inscnitable  Being.  The  limine«»  of  tliia 
confidence  is  the  one  grand  point;  bat  what  we  think  of  this  Being  depends ob  oUior 
faculties,  or  even  on  eirctinislanctie,  and  is  wholly  indifferent.  Faith  is  a  holy  'rasml  infe» 
which  every  one  sUndi?  ready  to  pour  his  feelings,  his  understanding,  hia  imigiiifttioii,  mm 
perfectly  as  ho  ran.  With  Knowledge  it  is  dirrctly  the  opposite.  There  the  point  is  not 
whethtir  we  know,  but  what  we  know,  how  much  we  know,  and  how  well  we  know  iL" 
(Aulobiography,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.)  But  obaervn  the  qunlifying  sentence  which  follow*: — 
''Half-truths  of  this  kind,  and  the  errors  which  arise  from  them,  may,  when  povticmlly  ex- 
hibited, bo  exciting  and  cnt^^rtfiiiiing,  but  in  lifo  they  disturb  and  confoseocoTtreation^** 
We  have  not  the  origioal  by  us,  and  trust  to  Mr.  Morrison's  tranf^laUon.  But,  if  it  be 
fiiithfulf  we  have  no  light  censure  to  bestow  on  M.  Caro  (p.  30^  and  Mr.  I^wea,  in  hi* 
"life  of  Goethe"  (p.  166),  for  omitting  the  eect^nice  last  quoted,  and  leaving  %^^ 
rMien  to  suppoAo  Goethe's  **  half-truth"  waa  taken  by  him  for  ihn  whole. 

t  Eckermann,  vol.  i.  p  2T2.  1  lb.,  vol.  ii.  p.  IM. 

4  lb.,  vol,  i.  pp.  1  Wb,  13G»  IGl ;  toL  iL  pp.  198,  IM  ;  and  compare  Mm.  Ansti&'a  "  Cha^ 
i/*  VOL  i.  pp.  6&— 7S. 
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we  siiall  have  advanced  "  from  a  Christianity  of  worda  and  faith  to  a 
Christiamiy  of  feeling  and  action."*  And,  after  all,  how  little  do 
we  know  of  the  Divine  ?  "  What  C4in  our  narrow  ideas  tell  ua  of  the 
Highest  Being  ?  Should  I,  like  a  Turk,  name  it  hy  a  hundred  names, 
I  should  still  fall  short,  and,  in  comparison  with  such  boundless 
attributes,  have  said  nothing. **t  Above  all,  what  can  the  multitude, 
who  yet  have  spiritual  lives  to  live,  what  can  they  know  of  theological 
dogmas  P 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  end  of  those  unprofitable  and  wnplcasing 
mental  vagaries  which  have  arisen  among  us  since  the  Reformation.  .  .  , 
The  mysteries,  and  especially  the  dogmas,  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
allied  to  snbjecta  of  the  deepest  and  most  intricate  philosophy ;  aad  it  is 
only  the  positive  dress  with  which  it  is  invested  that  distinguighes  the 
former  from  the  latter.  .  .  .  The  interpretation  of  the  sacred  treasures  of 
theology  and  metaphysics  to  the  vulgar  cannot  go  beyond  a  verj'  narrow 
circle  of  practical  action.  The  multitude^  however^  are  never  so  well  gatis- 
fied  as  when  Ibey  can  repeat  in  a  yet  louder  tone  the  loud  declamations  of 
some  few  who  give  the  cry.  .  .  .  The  remits  of  philosophy,  pohtics,  and 
religion  ought  certainly  to  be  brought  home  to  the  people  ;  but  wo  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  exalt  the  mass  into  philosophers,  priests,  or  politicians. 
It  is  of  no  avail."  % 

And  here  follows  a  remarkable  dcclaratioTi  frora  Goethe  of  his 
willingness  to  unite  himself  in  faith  and  worship  with  his  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen,  if  only  the  spirit  of  their  Church  were  auch  as  he 
beh'evcd  tended  truly  to  edification  \- — 

•*  If  Protestants  sought  to  (define  more  clearly  what  onght  to  be  loved, 
done,  and  tanght ;  if  they  imposed  an  inviolable  reverential  silence  on  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  without  compelling  any  man  to  assent  to  dogmas  tor- 
tured with  afflicting  presumption,  into  a  coufonnity  to  this  or  that  rule ;  if 
they  carefully  refruincd  from  degrading  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  many  by  ill- 
timed  ridicule,  or  from  bringing  it  into  danger  by  indiscreet  dcniul ;  I  should 
myself  be  the  first  to  visit  the  Church  of  my  brethren  in  rehgion  with  sincere 
heart,  and  to  submit  myself  with  willing  edification  to  the  general,  practical 
confession  of  a  faith  which  coimectod  itself  so  immediately  wnth  action."  § 

This  is  spoken  from  the  centre  of  Goethe's  world  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  ahallowncss,  presumption,  violence,  and  strife  of  half- 
education  with  a  theological  tendency  shocked  his  practical  and 
reverential  spirit.  It  is  not  discussions  on  the  gigantic  problems  of 
theology,  nor  an  exposure  and  pulling  about  of  the  divine  mysteries 
of  religion,  which  men  need  to  make  them  better ;  but  a  wise,  re- 
stricted activity,  love,  benevolence,  and  beneficence,  which  shall  show 
itself  in  the  most  useful  way,  by  exciting  those  around  us  to  activity 
suitable  to  their  several  characters,  and  a  profound  reverence  for  aU 

•  EcVermann,  vol  ii.  pp.  424,  425. 

t  rb.,  Tol.  ii.  p,  3fi3,     Compnre  FauBt's  Confostion  of  Pulth,  Wer  dsrfihn  nmneitf  fe, 

J  Mra.  Austin's  "  Cbamcteristica  of  Goethe,"  vol.  i,  pp.  100 — 102. 

\  lb.,  vol.  I  pp.  102,  IU3. 
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sacred  and  all  common  things.  Tlie  want  of  reverence  in  every 
dogmatic  attempt  at  definition  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God — 
this  was  what  struck  Goethe. 

"  Who  can  name  Him,  and,  knowing  what  he  says. 
Say,  '  I  believe  in  Him  P'    And  who  can  feel. 
And  with  self-\'iolence,  to  conscious  wrong 
Hardening  his  heart,  say,  *  I  believe  Him  not?* "  • 

In  this  deep  reverence  of  Goethe's  nature,  and  in  this  his  sense  of 
the  inadequacy  of  words  to  express  the  highest  ideas  of  the  reason, 
or  those  feelings  of  the  heart  which  appear  when  God  is  nearest,  we 
find  some  explanation  of  his  glorifying  of  silence,  and  also  of  his 
tendency  to  symbolism  : — 

"  People  treat  the  divine  name,"  said  he,  "  as  if  that  incomprehensible 
and  most  high  Being,  who  is  even  beyond  the  reach  of  thought,  were  only 
their  equal.  Otherwise,  they  would  not  say,  the  Lord  God^  the  dear  God^ 
the  flood  God.  This  expressioD  becomes  to  them,  especially  to  the  clergy, 
who  have  it  daily  in  their  mouths,  a  mere  phrase,  a  barren  name,  to  which 
no  thought  is  attached  whatever.  If  they  were  impressed  by  His  greatness 
they  would  be  dumb,  and,  through  veneratiou,  unwiUing  to  name  Him.*'f 

And,  to  return  to  the  Pedagogic  Province,  we  may  remember  how 
it  is  explained  to  Wilhelm  that  "  well-formed,  healthy  children 
bring  much  into  the  world  with  them,"  to  unfold  which  is  the 
business  of  education ;  but  one  thing  "  on  which  all  depends  for 
making  man  in  every  point  a  man,"  no  child  brings  with  him  into 
the  world — and  this  one  thing  is  Reverence.  J  To  communicate  this  is 
the  object  of  all  religions ;  reverence  for  what  is  above,  around,  and 
b  neath  us — yes,  even  for  the  contradictory,  the  hated,  the  avoided ; 
and,  finally,  reverence  for  our  own  selves.  "  To  fear  is  easy,  but 
grievous ;  to  revere  is  difi5.cult,  but  satisfactory.**  The  highest  punish- 
ment that  could  be  inflicted  on  the  pupils  was  to  forbid  them  to  salute 
the  Overseer,  and  so  declare  them  unworthy  to  show  reverence.  And 
here  is  what  Goethe  has  written  on  the  most  sacred  subject  of  all : — 

"  Permit  me  one  question,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  as  you  have  set  up  the  life  of 
this  divine  Man  for  a  pattern  and  example,  have  you  likewise  selected  his 
Bufferings,  his  death,  as  a  model  of  exalted  patience  ?  '  *  Undoubtedly  we 
have,'  replied  the  Eldest.  '  Of  this  we  make  no  secret ;  but  we  draw  a  veil 
over  those  sufferings,  even  because  we  reverence  them  so  highly.  We  hold 
it  a  damnable  audacity  to  bring  forth  that  torturing  cross  and  the  Holy  One 
who  suffers  on  it,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  hid  its 
face  when  a  reckless  world  forced  such  a  sight  on  it  ;  to  take  these 
mysterious  secrets,  in  which  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow  Hes  hid,  and  play 
with  them,  fondle  them,  trick  them  out,  rest  not  till  the  most  reverend  of 
all  solemnities  appears  vulgar  and  paltry.'  "§ 

♦  Anster's  "  Faustus,"  Part  I.  pp.  235,  236. 
t  Eckermann,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 

X  May  we  not  here  find  a  hint  for  explaining  some  peculiarities  of  the  disposition  of 
Homun<ulus  P 
\  Carlyle'i  ttuudation  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister,*'  voL  ii.  p.  214. 
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And  yet  aiio  cliief  cause  wliieli  mitkes  men  conscious  of  the  infinite 
distance  between  themselves  and  God  was  little  operative,  we  heliove> 
in  the  soid  of  Goethe.  A  burden  under  which  mankind  long  groaned 
in  darkness,  from  wdiich  deliveranco  wa-s  sought  with  tears  and 
prayers  in  all  eountries  and  in  every  age,  a  burden  felt  with  most 
crushing  weight  by  spirits  the  noblest,  by  Paul,  by  a  Kempis,  by 
Luther,  by  Francis,  was,  we  think,  never  known  as  a  burden  to 
'he.  The  absence  of  any  deep  sense  of  sin  in  Goethe's  nature 
b$  but  the  result  and  symptom  of  some  larger  underlying  want. 
[t  woidd  be  easy  to  connect  it  with  the  pantheistic  character  of  bis 
thinking ;  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  inconsistent  it  is  with  a 
realization  of  the  awful  superintendence  of  a  Holy  Sovereign  or 
Father.  It  would  have  been  easy  also  to  have  shown  how  the 
pectiliarity  of  Goethe's  feeling  of  reverence  falls  in  better  wnth  a 
pantheistic  religion  (each  time  we  use  this  word  its  vagueness  pains 
u^),  than  with  the  religion  of  Christ.  AVe  prefer,  however,  to  look 
on  these  as  in  harmony  indeed  with  his  philosophy,  but  not  as  results 
from  it — rather  as  results  from  cei-tain  great  elementary  tendencies 
of  Goethe's  character,  which  were  also  the  determining  causes  of  his 
philosophy.  But  not  to  go  deeper  than  the  fact  of  this  slight 
recogiiition  of  sin,  and  the  consequent  deficiency  of  moral  indigna- 
tion (contrast  Goethe  in  this  respect  with  Bante),  it  seems  to  us  that, 
consequently,  no  adequate  feeling  of  (he  significance  of  the  Christian, 
religion  was  possible  to  Goethe.  Looking  at  the  matter  historically, 
'^^^i  i]nd  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Christian  character,  as  there  are  the 
Stoical,  the  Epicurean,  the  Hedonistic  characters;  and  a  number  of 
emotions  which  exist  highly  developed  in  persons  recognised  os 
possessing  the  Christian  character,  appear  to  have  been  unformed  or 
obsolete  (in  the  zoological  sense)  in  Goethe's  nature.  WMle,  then, 
we  remember  that  Goethe  never  placed  himself  consciously  in  oppo- 
sition to  revelation  or  Christianity,  and  bear  in  mind  the  words,  **he 
that  IS  not  against  us  is  on  our  side,"  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  man, 
as  the  boy,  "kept  chiefly  to  the  first  article  of  belief;*'  and  as  M. 
Caro  .calls  him  an  exoteric  Spinozist,  so  we  can  venture  to  call  him 
no  more  than  an  exoteric  Christian. 

We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  evidence  of  Goethe's  personal  in- 
acquaintance  with  the  remarkable  emotions  produced  by  a  conseious- 
lUess  of  guilt  before  God.  We  have  observed  how  the  sacrifice  of  tho 
[Boy  was  free  from  any  propitiatory  intention.  Once,  indeeil,  Goethe 
mfessed  to  a  hypochondriiical  fear  excited  by  the  words  which 
declare  that  he  who  unworthily  paiiakes  of  the  Comjm union,  *'  eateth 
and  drinkcth  damnation  to  himself."  But  generally,  while  "  con- 
scious of  many  failings,'*  he  was  **  conscious  of  no  great  faults;"  and 
that  very  consciousness  "diminished  them,  since  it  directed  mo  to 
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the  moral  strengik  which  lay  within  me,  and  whioh,  with  reaolalioiii 
and  perseverance,  wag  at  last  to  bocomo  master  over  the  old  Adato."  * 
In  biis  speculations  suggested  by  Arnold,  the  origin  of  eYilt  **  the 
whole  mischief,  if  we  may  call  it  so/*  ia  esplaiaed  by  the  cxpa&aioa 
and  concentration  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  its  t'manations.i*     In  tiM 
aoeount  of  Goethe*8  connection  with  Fraiilein  von  Klettenborg^  ^^^<BA 
in   the   eighth   book  of   Dicktung  und  Wa/tr/teit,  we  read  how  slit 
assured  him  that  the  restlessness  of  his  heart  proceeded   from  his 
having  **  no   reconciled   God/*      Ooethc*s    comment,  declaring  his 
feeling  on  this  subject  **  from  his  youth  up,"  is  too  light,  or  else  too 
bold  and  presumptuous,  to  find  a  place  on  our  poge.J  "  Into  one  of  the 
chief  Lutbemn  doctrines,"  he  writes  ekewbere,  **  which  has  been  still 
more  sharpened  by  the  Hernhuters — namely,  that  of  regarding  the 
sinful  principle  as  ]>redominant  in  man — I  endeavoured  to  accommo* 
date  myself,  but  without  remarkable  success.*'  §  And  ultimately,  what 
separated  htm  from  the  Moravian  brethren,  to  whose  company  he  had 
incliued  through  the  influence  of  Fraijlein  von  Klettenberg,  was  his 
avowal  of  Pelagian  opinions,  with  which  he  had  been  '*  unconsciously 
penetrated  in  his  inmost  sou!/*     It  is  right,  however,  to  observe  that 
exaggerated  views  of  the  depravity  of  human   nature,  and  a  theory 
of  conversion  which  experience  contradicts,  seem  to  have  been  iirged 
on  Qoethe,  and   that   he    expresses  himself  in   a   reverent    apirit^ 
acknowledges  the  *'  hereditary  imporfections  of  man,"  and  the  ueed 
of  diviuo  grace  to  animate    the   germ  of   good   which   our    nat 
contains  :[| — 

**  Nothing  therefore  remiiincd  for  inc,'*  Ooeth©  proceeds,  "  but  to  pari 
from  this  Boclety  ;  and  as  my  love  of  the  Iloiy  Scriptures,  as  well  a»  of  tha 
Founder  of  Christianity  und  its  early  professors,  could  nut  be  taken  from  me, 
I  fonned  a  Christianity  for  my  private  use,  and  sought  to  estabhsh  and 
build  it  up  hy  an  attentive  study  of  history  and  a  cureful  observation  of 
those  who  ware  favourahb  to  my  opinion." 

There  is  an  amusing  passage  in  Ecikermann  which  shows  us 
incidentally  that  Goethe*8  feelings  in  old  age  remained  much  die 
same.  Goethe  is  assuming  the  Mephistophelcs  mien  and  tone,  and 
picturing  himself  born  in  England  : — 

**  *  If  I  hfui  been  bom  in  England  I  should  have  been  a  rich  Bake,  or 
rather,  a  Bishop  with  ;g3O,O0O  a  yetir.'  '  Verj^  good,'  returned  I ;  '  bat  if, 
by  chance,  you  had  not  drawn  the  great  prize,  bat  a  blank  ?— there  are  fi»^ 

•  Autobioj^rrnphy,  voL  i.  p,  248.  f  lb.,  voL  l.  p.  300. 

X  lb.,  val  i.  p.  291.  )  lb.,  vol.  i.  p.  UL 

H  lb.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  32—35.  Tbe  whoU  nost  vBk&n&ttD^  pAssogo  eboiild  ba  read. 
Obaervo  the  hiftorical  tendency  coining  out  in  bui  vigorytxs  study  of  Church  hiaioiiy; 
and  obaerv©  eIho  this  cbaracterbtic  rmmirk  :  •*  I  now  saw  more  clearly  how  thMo 
two  irreconcilttblo  c»piiii<iiia  had  fluctunleil  in  fiivour  throug^b  wholo  conturioa^  and  had 
been  embraced  and  acknowIcKlgod  by  diffurent  meo,  according  an  they  were  gf  » 
more  aotivo  or  of  a  znoi«  pnaaive  nature.*' 
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iIDany  blanks/  *■  It  is  Dot  evory  one,  my  dear  Mend,  who  is  made  for  the 
»great  prize.  Do  you  believe  that  I  should  have  committed  the  folly  of  light- 
ting  on  a  blank  ?  I  sbould,  above  all  ibings,  have  tuketi  tbe  part  of  tho 
f  Thirty 'Nine  Articles  ;  1  ebould  have  advocated  them  on  all  sides  and  in  all 
1  directions — particulfirly  the  NhttJt  Arlich\  which  ttould  have  intm  for  itie  an 
je€t  of  special  atUmtian  and  tetulcr  devotiofnJ  '*  "*• 

[In  "  Faust*'  the  joyous  influences  of  K'aturc^ — draughts  of  the 
fountiiins  of  everlasting  life  and  being— are  the  means  of  his  restora- 
tion to  sanity  and  vigour  after  the  terrible  fever  of  soul  which  the 
right  of  Margaret's  calamities  produces  in  him.  Ariel  addresses  tlie 
iries ; — 

"  Make  soft  tho  hearl-— aasnsge  !t«  iarsgci  fltrife  ; 
ChaM  bock  remone — repel  his  buraing-  sting« ; 
Clwrnne  from  the  thoughts  foui  by^uo  wruck  of  life."  f 

And  here  we  obtain  some  explanation  of  Goethe's  unwillingness  to 
[give  a  large  place  in  his  ethical  or  spiritual  system  to  sorrow  for 

an.  Action  is  tho  law  of  man's  nature  ;  remorse,  or  painful  re- 
mtance,  is  a  worm  gnawing  the  roots  of  our  activity  and  strength ; 
let  the  past  bo  past ;  let  us  forget  the  things  that  are  bckind ;  let  ua 
strive  onward,  with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  to  ever  nobler 
forms  of  activity.     It  is  thus  that  Faust  is  saved.J 

On  Goethe's  relations  with  the  positive  institutions  of  religion  we 
can  now  say  but  a  few  words.  He  was  too  much  opposed  to  revo- 
lutioiiary  violence  of  any  kind  to  disturb  the  existing  forms  of  the 
Church,  even  if  they  had  not  met  hia  approbation.  But  Goethe  set 
a  high  value  on  them,  as  assisting  the  moral  and  spiritual  culture  of 
tbe  people  ;  and    there  is  a  renmrkable   passage    in  Divhhtng   mid 

Wahrheitf  enlarging  on  the  advantages  which  a  Church  rtHi-ognising 
seven  sacraments  possesses  for  this  purpose  over  tbe  Prot-estant 
Church  :— 

Li  moraJ  and  religious,  as  well  as  in  physical  and  civil  matters,  man 
do{?s  not  like  to  do  anything  on  tbe  epur  of  the  moment  ;  he  needs  a 
ipequeoce  Irom  which  results  habit ;  what  be  i«  to  love  and  to  perform  he 
lot  represent  to  himself  as  single  or  isolated,  and  if  ho  is  to  repeat  any- 
Lg  willingly,  it  must  not  have  become  strange  to  him.     If  the  Protestant 


•  EckBrmanti,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  f  Aiiater'a  "  Faustua,"  Second  Put,  p.  2. 

J  Let  there  be  set  ov**r  agnf nat  all  thia  thoa<^  p«ge«  in  the  **  ConfeusionB  of  a  Beaotifbl 
[Soul**  (a  Btudy  from  tho  life  and  charaotor  of  FruiiJein  von  Kleltanberg)  which  conUin 

faithful,  so  di4Icate  an  accaunt  of  the  feeling  of  bid  and  its  various  phases.  Wo  aro 
forced,  after  all,  to  Homething  like  Jtr.  Carlylc'a  sense  of  tho  value  of  silence,  when 
words  seem  so  inadequate  to  express  ouradmiratiun  of  ihia  pnriionof  VVilbelm  Meister'a 
apprenticeship.  "  Stolbcrg  burned  all  ihe  Ksit,  and  kept  tiieao  chapters  as  a  treasure." 
r0j»>w«a*  "  Li  re  of  Goeth< ,"  p.  -tOO. )  But  let  u*  remonibpr  tbnt  the  uncle  (who,  we  venturo 
to  af&rm,  w>is  CloeLhe's  ideal  of  biniaelf)  •'  hud  a  propondumting  inteDect,  and  could 
transport  himself  into  tho  mental  state  of  any  man,   and  imitate  hij  manner   of 
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worship  lacks  fulness  in  general,  so  let  it  be  investigated  in  detail,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Protestant  has  too  few  sacraments."* 

Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Goethe  was  anything  but  a  Pro- 
testant at  heai't : — 

"We  scarcely  know,"  said  he,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  **  we  scarcely 
know  what  we  owe  to  Luther,  and  the  Reformation  in  general.  We 
are  freed  from  the  fetters  of  spiritual  narrow-mindedness  ;  we  have,  in 
consequence  of  our  increasing  culture,  become  capable  of  turning  back 
to  the  fountain-head,  and  of  comprehending  Christianity  in  its  purity. 
....  But  the  better  we  Protestants  advance  in  our  noble  development,  so 
much  the  more  rapidly  will  the  Catholics  follow  us."  f 

And  Goethe  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  the  mischievous 
sectarianism  of  Protestants  would  cease,  and  when  "the  pure  doctrine 
and  love  of  Christ  would  be  comprehended  in  their  true  nature,  and 
become  a  vital  principle."  The  movement  in  Germany  (in  wbicb 
Novalis,  Tieck,  the  Stolbergs,  and  Frederic  von  Schlegel  were  active) 
for  bringing  back  mediaeval  religion,  in  the  hope  of  thus  by  faith 
resuscitating  art,  found  no  favour  with  Goethe  ;  he  held  it  to  be  an 
anachronism  which  could  end  in  nothing  but  failure.  Goethe's 
brilliant  successor,  the  last  poet  of  romanticism,  the  last  of  the  old 
lyrical  school  of  Germany,  and  the  first  of  the  school  of  modem 
German  lyrical  poetry,  Heine,  has  given  a  series  of  monographs  on 
the  leaders  of  this  movement,  full  of  humour  and  his  peculiar  irony, 
and  the  spirit  of  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  dignified  and 
self-possessed  deliverances  of  Goethe  on  the  same  subject. 

We  have  now  but  to  remind  the  reader  that  he  will  learn  much 
more  from  M.  Caro  than  he  can  from  this  essay,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  ask  him  to  consider  whether  the  impression  which  M.  Caro's 
work  produces  does  not  require  to  be  modified  before  it  can  represent 
truly  that  philosophy,  one  side  of  which  has  been  here  partially 
studied.  Edward  Dowden. 

•  Autobiography,  vol.  i.  p.  245.  f  Eckcrmaim,  vol.  ii.  424.        ' 
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CATHEDRAL  CHOIRS. 


A  lilONG  tlie  many  peculiarities  wliicli  cling  tonaciowsly  around 
-^^  the  ancient  Cathedral  Churches  of  England  nnd  Wales,  the 
isolation  of  each  cathedral  from  its  fellows  is  Bpecially  to  be  noted. 
The  bye-hiWH  nnd  reguktionn  for  the  due  management  of  the 
collegiate  bodies,  and  for  the  orderly  seeomplishment  of  one  of  the 
chief  objects  for  which  collegiate  bodies  are  maintained,  namely,  the 
Bustentation  of  a  dignifiiKl  musical  service^  assume  varieties  of 
character  .scai'cely  less  numerous  thnn  the  cathedrals  tbemHelveB  ; 
and  it  ia  hardly  too  much  to  assert  that  in  no  two  instances  are  they 
identical,  or  even  closely  similar.  Even  in  the  ca&e  of  cathedrals 
which  arc  locally  contiguous- — as,  for  instance,  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
Ely  and  Peterborough,  Canterbury  ttnd  Eochester,  Winchester  and 
Salisbury — no  approximation  whatever  is  made  to  anything  like  con- 
certed action  in  matters  of  internal  rcgidation ;  and  when  some 
special  occasion  brings  together  a  few  of  the  members  of  each  choral 
body,  the  curious  diversities  which  exist  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  choirs  are  soon  made  manifest  enough.  The  complaint  uttered 
by  the  framers  of  the  Prayer  Book,  that  *'  some  Ibllow  Salisbury  use, 
some  Hereford  use,  and  some  the  use  of  Bangor,  some  of  York,  some 
of  Lincoln,*'  remains  unredressed  to  this  day,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
understood  to  extend  to  the  musical  accessories  of  divine  service  in 
the   cathedrals.      The   increased   facilities    of  intercourse  given  by 
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railway  communication  only  serve  to  drag  into  more  ooxupicnoiiB 
prominence  the  stubborn  fleust  that  no  settled  system  is  broagfat  to 
bear  upon  the  management  of  cathedral  bodies,  and  that  the  snooen 
or  failure,  in  a  musical  point  of  yiew,  of  the  service  in  these  most 
noble  churches,  is  too  often  consequent  upon  the  ability  or  incom- 
petency, the  zeal  or  indolence,  of  some  one  member  of  the  governing 
body,  instead  of  being  the  obvious  result  of  the  administration  or 
neglect  of  weU-considered  laws. 

That  this  state  of  things  is  unhealthy,  and  demands  a  remedy,  will 
hardly  be  denied.  The  "  cathedral  service,"  distinguished  as  it  is, 
and  as  we  hope  it  always  will  be,  from  the  service  of  the  parish 
church,  well  deserves  the  most  reverent  treatment  and  the  most 
devout  culture  at  our  hands.  The  easy  indolence  which  leaves  it> 
day  after  day,  to  the  caprice  of  individuals,  has  borne  evil  fruit  in  the 
low  musical  condition  of  many  cathedral  choirs  in  our  own  time. 
We  have  no  wish  whatever  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  querulous 
critics  who  refuse  to  see  any  signs  of  improvement  in  the  musical 
services  of  the  cathedrals ;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  but  little 
hope  of  a  rapid  and  manifest  accession 'of  vigour  and  efficiency  so 
long  as  the  absence  of  a  fixed  system  of  management  leaves  each 
cathedral  to  mere  isolated  efforts. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  sketch  the  outlines,  and  lay  down  the 
important  bearings,  of  the  plan  on  which,  as  it  appears  to  12s, 
cathedral  choirs  should  be  managed,  we  do  so  in  the  convictum  that 
we  may  have  many  readers  who  will  take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
Our  cathedral  services  are  still  popular  ;  nay,  we  hope  they  are  more 
than  popular — are  still  beloved  and  prized  by  a  large  majority  of 
members  of  the  Church.  And  if,  in  a  frank  and  kindly  spirit,  we 
lay  bare  defects  deplored  by  those  who  would  fain  see  in  every 
cathedral  a  model  and  exemplar  of  all  that  is  orderly,  beautiful,  and 
reverent  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  suggesting,  as  we  proceed, 
the  remedies  which  a  lengthened  experience  in  one  of  the  larger 
cathedrals  has  justified  us  in  prescribing,  we  trust  we  shall  carry 
with  us  the  agreement  and  approval  of  the  earnest  and  zealous. 

We  approach  the  subject  entirely  with  a  practical  intent.  Leaving 
to  others  the  antiquarian  or  archaeological  researches  which  have  an 
interest  peculiarly  their  own,  and  abstaining  from  reference  to 
radical  changes  or  extensive  modifications  which  future  legislation 
may  possibly  effect,  we  shall  deal  with  the  management  of  choirs  as 
we  find  them  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 

Constitution  of  Choirs. — In  all  the  English  cathedrals,  whether  of 
the  old  foundation  or  of  the  new,  the  choir  consists  essentially  of 
boys  of  tender  age,  averaging  in  nmnber  about  twelve,  and  of  men 
whose  numbers  vary  from  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen.    This  slender 
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band  of  rank  and  file  is  officered  by  a  precentor,  with  or  without  a 
succentor  as  Lib  lieutenant;  and  by  an  orgaDist,  who  in  iBodcm 
times  justly  exercises  an  authority  unknown  in  the  ancient  day«, 
when  the  "pukator  organorum*'  easily  fultilled  his  bumble  duty  of 
giving  the  pitch,  or  key-note,  of  the  plain  song.  Attached  to  the 
choir  arc  three  or  four  minor  canons.  The  whole  band,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  is  under  the  complete  control  of  the  dean,  or, 
in  his  absence,  of  the  canon  in  residence. 

Buft/  of  Choirs. — The  questiun,  "  What  la  the  duty  of  the  choir?" 
would  doubtless  be  very  generally  answered  in  teinis  such  as  these : 
— **To  sing  the  music  appoiDtcd  for  the  day."  To  us  it  appears 
that  that  is  but  a  part  of  their  duty.  To  regard  the  members  of  the 
choir,  old  and  young,  as  vocalists  merely,  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
degradation  of  their  office.  In  our  view  ihey  are  the  assisttints  of 
the  clergy  in  the  celebiation  of  divine  cflicts ;  the  "  laici  clerici," 
the  "vicarii,"  the  "  chorista?,"  are  mLiiibers,  with  the  clergj%  of  the 
college  of  "ministri,"  ordained  to  worship  and  serve  God  continually 
in  holy  prayer  and  praise.  They  are  not,  indeed,  in  holy  orders; 
but  they  discharge  fimctions  which  are  essentially  holy;  and  we  wish 
that  the  laws  of  our  Church  admitted  of  their  formal  rcctption,  with 
a  solemn  Bervice,  into  their  offices.  We  say,  then,  *'  the  duty  of  the 
choir  is  to  assist  the  clergy." 

Con^guenrc  of  thin  Duty. — It  follows,  as  a  necessary  and  inevitable 
consefjuence  of  the  view  just  enunciated,  that  in  every  cathedral  the 
real  bend  and  governor  of  the  choir  must  be  one  of  the  clergy.  K 
exception  be  taken  at  once  by  some  of  our  lay  readers  to  this  dictum, 
we  beg  that  they  will  do  us  the  honour  of  reading  the  whole  of  our 
remarks  before  they  moke  up  their  minds  to  hopelees  dissent  from 
our  x-iews.  A  clergyman  must  be  head  of  the  choir,  because  he  alone 
has  the  power  of  impressing  the  members  of  the  choir  with  the  con- 
viction which  has  just  been  avowed,  namely,  that  their  office  is  holy, 
is  not  secular,  is  not  simply  and  purely  musical.  No  doubt,  if  (as  in 
many  of  the  foreign  churchesj  the  music  of  divine  service  were 
performed  by  singers  hired  for  the  occasion,  wearing  no  ecclesiastical 
dress — out  of  sight,  indeed,  behind  a  screen  or  in  an  organ-loft — 
hastening  into  church  to  execute  their  part,  leaving  it  again  when 
the  music  is  over^ — then  no  good  reason  would  exist  for  placing  these 
singers  under  a  clerical  head.  Such  singers,  however  admirable  as 
vocalists,  however  estimable  as  members  of  their  own  communion, 
are  not,  like  our  own  lay-clerks  and  choristers,  port  and  parcel  of  the 
same  coEegiate  body  which  includes  the  dtan,  the  canons,  and  the 
minor  canons,  and  which  has  the  bishop  for  its  spiritual  ruler.  We 
assert,  unhesitatingly,  that  many  of  the  evils  which  still  beset  our 
cathedral  choirs  spring  from  the  unhappy  tendency  on  the  part  of 
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the  clergy  to  maintain  a  broad   line  of  demarcation   between   the 
singers  and  themselves,  and  from  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  profes- 
sional musicians  to  resent  the  control  of  the  clergy.     Even  where  no 
interruption  whatever  of  kindly  feeling  has  made  itself  felt,  there 
has   been   a   tacit  understanding  that  the    "organist   and    choir" 
occupy  a  position  with  which  the  clergy  have  little  concern,  and  no 
right  of  interference.     The  lamentable  consequences  have  been   seen 
in  the  complete  secularisation  of  the  singers,  nay,  too  often  in  their 
demoralisation.     The  tavern  has  not  been  shunned — the  question- 
able company  not  avoided — by  men  on  whom  the  clergy  look  coldly : 
no  wonder  if  irreverence  and  profanity  have  made  their  miserable 
inroads  upon  the  very  children  of  the  Church,  when  ministers  of  the 
Church  have  seen  in  those  children  no  sacred  charge.     Happily  for 
the  Church  of  the  future,  this  sad  state  of  things  is  already  receiving 
correction.     And  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  complete  kindliness  towards  the 
lay-organist  and  the  lay-clerks,  and  of  affectionate  interest   in  the 
choristers,  that  we  again  declare  our  firm  conviction  that  no   other 
view  is  deliberately  tenable  than  that  which  we  have  urged   above, 
namely,  that  the  duties  of  a  choir  are  religious  duties,  and  that  the 
superintendent   and   director  of  religious   duties   must  be  in  holy 
orders.     The  organist  may  be  a  man  estimable  in  the  highest  degree 
for  his  blameless  and  religious  life ;  but  he  will  not  allege  that  the 
superintendence  of  the  religious  duties  of  others  is  his  ftmction  or 
mission. 

Office  of  Precentor. — We  have  already  shadowed  forth  the  great 
and  leading  principle  which  must  underlie  all  the  offit:ial  acts  of  a 
cathedral  precentor.  Let  no  man  undertake  that  office  who  is  not 
fully  prepared  to  see,  in  the  members  of  the  choir,  his  parish,  his 
flock,  his  field  into  which  he  is  sent  to  work.  Let  no  man  venture 
into  the  place  of  precentor  who  is  not  heartily  sure  that  the  care  and 
culture  of  that  field  will  be  to  him  a  labour  of  love.  We  shall  try  to 
sum  up  a  few  of  the  rides  which  a  precentor  will  lay  down  for  his 
own  guidance.  First,  his  own  attendance  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer  will  be  invariably  regular.  He  cannot  expect  regular  attend- 
ance from  lay-clerks  and  choristers  if  his  own  presence  is  fitful  and 
intermittent;  moreover,  it  is  only  the  ever- watchful  eye  and  ever- 
quick  ear  which  detect  the  first  approaches  to  faults  in  conduct  and 
errors  in  music  which  may  give  endless  trouble  if  unchecked  while 
still  new.  He  will  be  in  his  stall,  therefore,  at  matins  and  at  even- 
song throughout  the  year ;  and  no  slight  hindrance  will  ever  keep 
him  at  home  when  the  bell  sounds  for  prayer.  It  follows  from  this 
that  a  precentorship  is  quite  inconsistent  with  a  parochial  charge ;  it 
follows,  also,  that  periodical  residence,  like  that  of  modem  canons, 
iSj  in  the  case  of  a  precentor,  simply   absurd  and  impracticable. 
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Socondly,  his  chief  desire  will  be  to  impress  all  the  members  of  his 
choir  with  a  sense  of  the  gravity  aiid  imporUnce  of  every  part  of 
their  work.  His  own  attention  to  reverent  demeanour  wiU  not  be 
lost  upon  those  who  recognise  him  as  their  guide ;  his  o\\Ti  obvious 
dittlike  of  the  listless,  lounging  attitude  ;  his  own  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  preces,  versieles,  and  amen  ;  his  own  use  ol'  the  Holy  Bible 
when  the  lessons  are  read  by  others  ;  his  own  subdued  t^ne  of  voice 
at  all  those  times  when  conversation  is  unavoidable  within  the 
church.  These  things,  and  many  others  of  which  those  are  the  type, 
will  form  a  part  of  that  system  of  training  which  he  will  ever  strive 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  those  placed  under  his  charge.  Thirdly, 
holding  the  high  view  which  he  does  of  the  duties  of  a  choir,  and  of 
his  own  position  as  its  head,  he  will  never  regard  the  liumblcr  and 
more  insignificant  departments  of  choral  work  as  undesorving  of  his 
attention.  He  will  grudge  no  time  bestowed  on  the  music-books  of 
the  clioir ;  he  will  have  an  eye  to  the  condition  of  sui-plices ;  he  will 
jflee  that  kneeling-hassocks  are  convenient.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
these  matters,  apparently  triduig,  may  well  be  left  to  subordinate 
[tifficers.  It  is  because  they  are  apparently  of  trifling  moment,  and 
itherctbrc  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  and  neglected,  that  a  zealous 
►precentor  will  attend  to  them  himself.  Fourthly,  the  precentor  must 
|'"bc  the  friend  out  of  church,  as  he  is  the  ruler  within  the  church,  of 
•all  the  members  of  the  choir.  He  must  be  their  viiaitor  in  sickness, 
their  adviser  in  difficulty ;  in  a  word,  their  pastor. 

Again  we  say,  let  no  man  enter  lightly  on  the  office  of  cathedral 
preeentor.  H  rightly  understood,  it  is  one  of  grave  responsibdity 
land  of  arduous  work.  But  it  is  une  which  brings  with  it  an  abundant 
fj.'ward  in  the  warm  affjction  and  nianl}'  esteem  sure  to  be  bestowed 
upon  an  honest  precentor  by  the  youthful  and  adult  members 
of  his  flock,  and  by  the  success  which  will  not  be  withheld  from 
labours  heartily  performed. 

Office  of  OrfjatiUi. — The  vast  advances  in  the  science  of  music,  and 
in  the  construction  of  organs  in  oui*  own  day,  have  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  qualiticatioiis  necessary  for  the  appointment  of  organist. 
A  whole  treatise  might  be  written  upon  the  gradual  transfer  to  the 
organist's  hands  of  powers  within  the  church  too  readily  resigned  by 
those  who  should  have  exercised  them  zealously.  The  office  of 
organist  is  unrecognised  by  tlio  ancient  statutes,  and  his  duties 
undetined  even  by  those  framed  at  the  period  of  the  Rewtoration, 
It  was  in  days  of  sad  clerical  negligence  that  the  whole  management 
of  the  choir,  and  even  the  appointment  of  the  music  of  divine  service, 
Tvas  imposed  upon  this  one  lay  officer  of  the  Chui'ch.  It  is  but  common 
[justice  to  declare  (with  an  able  writer  of  the  present  day)»  that  during 
a  long  and  drear}^  period  of  coldness  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
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clergy,  the  profeBsional  organists  well  did  tbeir  duty,      "  The 
might  be  haughty  and  overbearing,  the  prebendaries   rapacioas  and 
jobbing,  and  the  whole  chapter  guspected  and  unpopular;  but  the 
organist  and  the  singing-raen  sustained  the  institution,  and  handed 
it  on  to  better  and  more  earnest  days,"*     In  the  truth  of  this  remark 
we  heartily  concur;  but  we  are  thankful  that  it  is  no  longer  deemed 
right  to  burden  a  professional  musician  with  duties  never  destined 
for  him,   and  for  the  discharge  of  which    he  does  not  necessarily 
possess  any  special  aptitude.     His  province,  in  these  days^  is  evidently 
the  superintendence  of  all  purely  musical   matters;    the   rehearsal 
and  preparation  of  all  the  music  required  within  the   church  ;  the 
revisal,  correction,   and  recomn>endation    of  musical   compoaitioiis ; 
the  production  (if  he  possess  the  gift  of  original  composition)  of  new 
music  for  divine  service.     His  decision  should  be  final  on  all  points 
strictly  musical,  not  liturgical :  to  him  should  belong  the  responsi- 
bility of  securing  an  efficient  performance  of  their  parts  by  fho  boys 
and  by  the  men.     The  foreign  term,  **  chapel-master,"  seems  to  as 
to  convey  a  more  complete  idea  of  his  functions  than  that  of  organist ; 
the  playing  of  the  organ  is  but  a  part  of  his  duties,  and  perhaps  not 
the  part  which  will  most  severely  test  his  ability  and  tax  his  energy 
and  zeal. 

We  venture  to  assume  that  a  zealous  organist  will  consider  himself 
bound  to  regular  attendance  in  his  cathedral,  whatever  the  claims  or 
attractions  of  private  tuition.  If,  with  a  view  to  training  his  pro- 
fessional pupils — a  most  necessary  work — he  places  ono  of  them  at 
the  organ  during  divine  service,  he  wiU  stand  over  him,  or  will 
take  a  place  in  the  choir.  He  will  take  care  that  no  irreverence  is 
permitted  in  his  organ-loft  during  divine  service ;  he  will  watch  over 
his  own  conduct,  that  hia  young  pupils  nnd  npprcntices  may  learn 
from  his  example  to  unite  the  devout  worship  of  Gotl  with  the  careful 
discharge  of  functions  purely  musical.  The  memory  of  more  than 
one  such  an  organist,  lately  passed  away,  is  still  fresh  among  us. 
8uch  orgnnists,  we  know,  have  many  followers  in  the  present  day; 
we  trust  our  cathedrals  will  long  continue  to  be  nurseries  of  musicians 
who  will  tread  in  their  steps. 

The  office  of  "magiatcr  choristanim,"  or  singing-master  of  the 
boys,  is  very  commonly  held  by  the  organist.  We  are  distinctly  of 
opinion  that  he  should  always  hold  it.  We  nhall  have  occasion  to 
refer,  in  a  subsequent  pngc,  to  the  important  duties  connected  with  it. 


i 


1 


On  the  cordial  and  constant  co-operation  of  these  officers  the  suc- 
cess of  the  service,  in  a  musical  point  of  view,  entirely  depends. 
We  say,  the  success  in  a  muakal  point  of  view  ;  for  we  like  not  to 

•  Mr,  Bereaford  Hope's  "Englinh  Calliedral  of  tio  Ninoteenlh  Centaiy,"  p.  118, 
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fipeak  of  "  fiuccesa*'  in  connection  witli  that  grave  and  Bolemn  view 
oi"  a  cathedral  service  which  we  have  already  tiikcn.  The  devotional 
character  of  the  service  depends  upon  the  exertions  of  the  precentor. 
If  there  la  habitual  irreverenco  or  disorder  in  the  celehration  of  divine 
aervice,  the  fault  is  his.  But  the  musical  efficiency  of  the  service 
does  not  depend  exclusively  or  chiefly  upon  his  efforts :  nay,  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  he  will  be  relieved  by  the  organist  from  anxiety 
on  this  head.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  this  co-operation  should  bo 
carried  out  in  practice. 

Mehearaak, — Tho  rule  must  be  unhesitatingly  laid  down,  that  no 
choir  can  be  successfully  conducted  without  one  rehearyal  at  least 
in  each  week.  Musical  readers  will  not  need  the  production  of 
arguments  on  this  point.  That  any  vocal  body  should  go  on  from 
week  to  week  without  regular  orderly  rehearsal  will  appear,  to  their 
apprehensions,  an  absurdity.  Wo  should  Lave  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  lay  down  such  a  rule  an  this,  if  we  had  not  been  aware  that  several 
instances  exist  of  choirs  without  any  organised  8ystem  of  rehearsal. 

The  rehearsal  should  be  at  least  weekly  j  if  held  twice  in  the 
week,  abundant  advantages  will  reward  the  sacrifice  of  time  and 
labour.  The  cathedral  church  is  not  a  fitting  place  for  rehearsal  ; 
a  room  should  be  provided,  and  furaiBlied,  not  with  an  organ,  but  with 
a  pianolbrte-  Of  the  actual  musical  training  of  tJie  choir  we  here 
say  nothing  ;  the  organist  is  assumed  to  be  capable  of  conducting  it 
ably.  But  we  venture  to  suggest  that  at  rehearsals  the  precentor 
should  frequently  explain  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  sacred 
words,  and  point  out  common  errors  in  the  enunciation  of  the 
familiar  phrases  of  the  Prayer  Book.  He  may  judiciously  edge  in, 
too,  many  hints  and  suggestions  to  tho  boys,  which  will  not  be  lost 
upon  the  men.  The  rehearsal  will  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
announcing  to  the  assembled  body  any  contemplated  changes  or 
coming  events  which  may  seem  to  him  to  require  explanation. 

The  occasional  presence  of  the  dean  at  this  rehearsal,  especially  if 
(as  in  a  few  happy  instances)  he  be  a  musician,  wUI  be  fruitful  In 
salutary  effects.  To  it,  also,  may  be  invited  the  minor  canons, 
intrusted  as  they  are,  each  in  his  week  of  duty,  with  the  chanting  of 
the  prayers.  Tho  opportimity  may  be  seized,  by  judicious  hint«  to 
the  choir,  for  reminding  the  chanters  how  easUy  the  devotional  effect 
of  the  service  may  be  marred  by  unskilful  or  c^ireless  performance  of 
their  part.  What  musical  worshipper  in  our  cathetlrals  has  not  been 
occasionally  pained  by  the  nasal  drawl,  tho  defective  intonation,  the 
uncertain  pitch,  the  false  emphasis,  of  the  minor  canon  on  duty  ? 
Means  may  be  found,  at  rehearsals,  of  imparting  sound  instruction 
on  these  points  without  giving  offence. 

Volunteer  Asmtimta. — We  further  recommend  fliat  to  these  re- 
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hearsals  musical  young  men  resident  in  the  city,  and  especially  old 
choristers,  should  be  invited.  From  these  young  men.  most  welcome 
assistance  may  be  obtained  in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  reg^ular  lay- 
clerks.  Nay,  we  are  familiar  with  an  instance  in  •which  an  im- 
portant increase  in  the  number  of  adult  voices  is  permanently  effected 
by  securing  the  services,  on  Sundays  and  great  festivals,  of  young 
men  of  this  class.  A  small  sum  is  paid  to  each,  not  as  a  stipend,  but 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  provision  of  a  surplice. 

Secular  Music  for  Practice. — The  rehearsal,  thus  organised,  may 
occasionally  take  the  shape  of  a  Madrigal  Society  or  Choral  Union. 
We  state  a  mere  axiom,  universally  received  by  musicians,  when  we 
allege  that  the  practice  of  good  secular  music  has  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  performance  of  sacred  compositions.  The  g^raceful  part 
songs,  wedded  so  happily  in  these  days  to  words  free  from  all  taint 
of  coarseness,  cannot  but  accustom  the  choir  (if  well  conducted)  to 
niceties  of  light  and  shade,  and  delicate  accuracy  of  expression,  which 
every  musician  knows  how  to  appreciate. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
active  officers,  or  executive,  of  a  cathedral  choir.  We  turn  now  to 
matters  of  internal  regulation  which  involve  the  necessity  for  an 
enlightened  support  of  their  officers  by  the  capitular  members.  It  is 
for  the  dean  and  chapter,  of  course,  to  provide  the  machinery  which 
the  precentor  and  organist  are  bound  to  maintain  in  steady  action. 

The   Choridcrs, — It  is  vain  to  hope  for  a  constant  succession  of 
intelligent  "  boys  of  tender  age,  and  clear  voices,  and  apt  in  singing" 
(as  the  statutes  set  forth),  unless  a  thoroughly  useful  general  educa- 
tion is  given  to  the  choristers  in  a  school  maintained  by  the  dean  and 
chapter.     We  have  no  difficulty  in  declaring  our  conviction  that  this 
school  should  be  distinct  from  the  grammar-school  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  establishment  of  most  of  the  cathedrals :  the  musical  work  of 
the  choristers  interferes  inevitably  with  the  general  work  of  such  a 
school,  and  we  fear  that  in  too  many  cases  very  slender  justice  has 
been  done  to  choristers  by  masters  of  grammar-schools,  who  have 
forgotten  the  special  privileges  given  to  these  children  of  the  Church 
by   the   ancient  founders.      Let    the    choristers   by   all    means    be 
educated  in  a  school  specially  maintained  for  them,  and  situated,  if 
possible,    within    the    precincts.      We    describe    a    successful    and 
prosperous  school  at  one  of  the  greater  cathedrals  when   we  say 
that   it   commonly  contains   from   twenty-eight  to  thirty  boys,   of 
whom  sixteen  are  choristers  in  attendance  at  the  daily  service,  the 
remainder  young  recruits,  or  candidates  for  admission  into  the  choir. 
The  parents  of  these  last  pay  a  quarterly  fee  (ten  shillings)  to  the 
master  for  the  education  of  their  boys ;  and  the  reputation  of  the 
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school  is  such  as  to  attract  the  children  of  some  professional  men  of 
the  city,  m  well  as  of  tradetsmen,  of  clerks,  of  orgimist^,  and  other 
musicians.  The  master  is  a  certificated  teacher  from  one  of  the 
training  colleges ;  he  wears  a  surplice,  and  attends  daily  in  the 
choir  n\  charge  of  hw  pupils ;  but  he  does  not  teach  the  elements  of 
music  in  the  school,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  musical 
enthusiast  should  not  be  the  master  of  a  school  of  this  special  kind. 
The  instruction  given  imty  be  described  as  •'commercial,  plm  the 
rudiments  of  Latin."  The  precentor  is  "manager'*  of  the  school, 
and  religioiL>5  instruction  is  given  by  him  once  or  twice  in  each  week. 
No  uniform  cbess  is  worn  by  the  boys,  but  the  square  collegiate  cap 
distinguishes  the  choritsters  from  the  probationers.  An  examination 
is  held  at  Christmas  in  each  year  by  some  clergyman  unconnected 
vnt\\  the  cathedral,  and  chosen  by  the  dean,  and  prizes  are  awarded 
in  accordance  with  his  recommendations. 

We  abstain  from  advancing  arguments  in  support  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  these  several  regulations,  all  of  which  have  our  hearty 
approval.  And  we  hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  poiut  out  that  to 
choristers,  whose  daily  duties,  however  honourable  and  dignified,  are 
monotonous  and  unvaried,  the  indulgences  of  the  playground,  and 
the  occasional  relief  of  the  holiday  excui'aion,  are  peculiarly  welcome. 
We  may  add,  too,  that  while  the  discipline  of  the  school  shoidd 
doubtless  be  of  the  most  tirui  and  unbending  character,  no  severe 
puiiii?hments  should  be  allowcfl.  The  true  musical  temperament,  bo 
it  remembered,  is  always  accompanied  by  keen  sensitiveness  to  pain 
or  harshness,  and  by  a  quick  appreciation  of  all  that  is  gentle  and 
kind.  That  this  is  a  true  description,  no  quick  observer  of  tho 
character  of  children  will  attempt  to  deny.  We  say,  **  Pass  over  no 
misconduct,  however  slight,  but  never  punish  severely.  Above  all 
things,  never  visit  with  harsh  rebuke  an  error  or  oversight  in  the 
performance  of  the  church  music." 

We  still  sketch  from  the  life  when  we  declare  that  in  such  a  school 
as  this  the  more  serious  faults  of  boys  find  no  permanent  place. 
The  choristers,  firmly  ruled  but  gently  treated — comi>clled  to  obey, 
but  lured  by  simple  arts  to  honour  and  love— arc  truthful,  honest, 
and  pure.  Their  work  is  not  distasteful  to  them  ;  they  leave  it  with 
regret  when  tho  inevitable  decree  goes  forth ;  they  look  back,  from 
busy  life,  on  the  tranquil  cloister  in  which  their  childhood  was  spent, 
^with  cheerful  and  sunny  recollection. 

Some  of  them,  |)erhaps,  will  read  these  pages,  and  testify  to  their 

ith. 

The  Daihj  Mmiv  Lesion, — One  hour  each  day  shoidd  suffice  for  the 
[•instruction  of  the  boys  in  vocalisation,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Finusic  of  the  service.     A  larger  portion  of  their  time  can  hardly  be 
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deyoted  to  this  without  an  unjust  curtailment  of  the  valuable  honn 
required  for  their  general  education.  Excessive  cultivation  of  the 
boys'  voices,  with  a  view  to  solo-singing,  may  easily  become  a  soiiroe 
of  mischief  and  actual  injury  to  the  future  prospects  in  life  of  the 
little  vocalists,  and  the  natural  desire  of  a  zealous  singing^-niaster  to 
obtain  distinction  for  himself  through  the  performances  of  bis  pupOs 
should  be  checked  and  tempered  by  superior  authority.  For  our 
own  part,  we  doubt  extremely  the  expediency  of  introducing  brilliant 
solos  into  the  musical  services  of  the  Church.  We  must  not> 
however,  be  tempted  to  enter  on  this  field  of  discussion.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  hour  immediately  preceding  that  of  morning  prayer 
will  be  found,  in  most  cases,  suitable  and  convenient  for  the  music- 
lesson. 

The  Lay-clerks, — If  these  men  be,  as  we  have  asserted,  assistants 
of  the  clergy  in  high  and  sacred  offices — ^if  it  be  desirable  to  with- 
draw them  from  the  secular  associations  which  cling  around  the 
ordinary  vocalist — if,  above  all  things,  it  be  expedient  to  wean  them 
from  that  great  and  special  danger  which  besets  their  calling,  and 
which  we  will  indicate  here  by  the  term  "  conviviality,"  then  we  say 
that  they  should  receive,  from  the  superior  clergy,  a  larger  share  of 
kindly  notice  and  of  refined  hospitality  than  is  commonly  extended 
to  them.  The  canon  will  not  have  reason  to  regret  the  momentary 
effort,  if,  once  in  his  term  of  residence,  he  will  gather  the  lay-derks 
round  his  table ;  not  in  his  servants'  hall,  but  as  his  own  guests ; 
not  to  exert  their  vocal  abilities  for  the  amusement  of  his  visitors, 
but  to  receive  from  him  the  "  entertainment "  of  intercourse  with 
their  clerical  superior. 

Their  regular  attendance  at  divine  service  will  be,  of  course,  pro- 
moted by  a  judicious  system  of  pecuniary  deductions  for  absence. 
We  avoid  the  term  "  fine,"  preferring  that  if  possible  the  deduction 
should  not  assume  the  character  of  a  penalty  or  punishment.  In 
an  instance  with  which  we  are  familiar  an  absentee  forfeits  the 
privilege  of  receiving  an  augmentation  of  salary  amounting  to  two 
or  three  shillings  per  day.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  the  amounts  so 
forfeited,  however,  are  divided  among  the  lay-clerks,  not  in  equal 
shares,  but  with  some  reference  to  good  conduct  and  regularity  of 
attendance.  This  system  is  found  to  work  well,  and  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  men  themselves.  Each  lay-clerk  may  claim  one  continuous 
vacation  of  a  fortnight,  without  forfeiture  of  stipend ;  and,  in  cases 
of  serious  iUness,  the  amount  forfeited  is  returned  to  the  suflferer. 

We  touch  upon  a  difficult  subject  when  we  declare  that  every  adult 
member  of  the  choir  must  be  a  communicant.  We  are  well  aware 
that  in  many  cases  great  patience  must  be  exercised  before  the  apathy 
of  past  years  can  be  so  successfully  overcome  as  to  secure  this  result. 
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Tliat  it  may  be  bo  overcome  we  have  happy  oxperienoe  ;  hut  we  will 
not  presume  to  iudicate  to  others  the  manuor  in  which  this  most 
weighty  matter  may  be  cautiously  approached  and  perseveringly  kept 
in  view.  It  is  confessedly  a  branch  of  the  pastoral  office  which 
demands  most  careful  handling. 

Wo  gladly  record  the  fact  that  in  our  own  intercourse  with  lay- 
clerks  wo  have  ever  found  them  courteous,  ready  to  oblige,  proud  of 
their  grand  churches,  zealou;aly  anxious  to  raise  and  to  (^ustuiu  the 
standard  of  the  services.  We  have  ever  found  them  aubmit  willingly 
to  a  firm  and  resolute  discipline  administered  with  consideration  and 
urbanity ;  we  have  found  them  sustain  well  the  character  of  ^^gentle- 
men of  the  choir,'*  when  allowed  to  see  that  in  that  character  they 
are  esteemed  and  valued  by  their  eocleaiastical  rulers.  And  wo  hope 
that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  mere  hired  singers  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  regular  lay-clorky,  admitt<?d  by  oath  to  their  stalls,  and 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  members,  together  with  the  clergy,  of 
the  collegiate  body. 

Armngements  of  Divine  Service, — The  vestries  of  the  choristers 
and  of  the  lay-clerks  should  be  separate.  The  boys  will  assemble  in 
their  vestry  under  the  eye  of  their  master,  who  will  see  that  faces  and 
hands  are  clean,  imd  that  hair  is  neatly  arranged.  The  verside 
*'  O  Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips,  and  our  mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy 
praise,"  may  be  said  by  the  master  and  the  boys  when  all  are  vested. 
They  then  move  iu  double  file  to  the  transept,  aisle,  or  other  part  of 
tlie  church  from  whence  the  procession  of  the  choir  and  clergy 
ad^^ances  to  the  quire.  A  very  simple  form  of  prayer  may  be  taught 
to  each  boy  (a  copy  of  it  being  pasted  within  the  cover  of  his  Prayer 
Book),  for  use  before  and  after  divine  service.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  inquire,  occasionally,  into  the  regidar  repetition  of  this  by  the 
youngest  children.  Within  the  quii-e,  these  are  some  of  the  rules 
which  should  be  rigidly  enforced  : — Perfect  abstinence  from  any  com- 
munication with  each  other  by  word  or  look.  Avoidance  of  all  listless 
attitudes.  Every  boy  is  to  viso  the  Holy  Bible  during  the  reading  of 
the  Lessons. 

No  doubt,  the  observance  of  these,  or  of  rulee  analogous  to  these, 
by  the  adidt  singers,  will  only  be  effected  by  imperceptibly  gradual 
steps  towards  the  object  in  view.  Direct  i*eferenco  to  such  subjects 
is  very  hazardous.  Conscious  as  we  are  how  much  depends  upon 
personal  influence  in  such  matters,  we  venture  on  no  hint^  for 
the  guidance  of  others,  and  will  only  express  our  conviction  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  difficult  and  delicate  undertakings,  honesty  of 
purpose  will  meet  its  reward- 

T/tt'  Mmic  of  Divine  SertJice. — We  suppose  that  in  every  cathedral 
Q  *•  combination  '*  paper  of  anthems  and  services  for  the  week  is  issued 
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by  the  precentor,  with  ur  without  the  censorship  of  the  dean  or  canon 
in  residence.  And  we  may  safely  assume  that  an  attempt  is  made  to 
adapt  the  anthems  to  the  seasons  of  the  Christian  year,  and  thus  to 
illustrate  niid  adorn  with  music  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
Such  words  as  these :  "The  Lord  descended  from  on  high/*  will  not 
he  found,  for  instance,  in  future,  among  the  anthems  sung  in  Ascen- 
Bion-tido.  Another  point,  not  unworthy  of  notice,  is  the  expediency 
of  grouping  the  anthems  and  services  with  some  reference  to  chro- 
nological congruity.  A  service  by  Farrant  or  Byrd,  followed  by  an 
anthem  arranged  from  the  works  of  Spohr,  is  a  combination  offensive 
to  good  taste. 

The  musical  press,  at  the  present  day,  is  prolific  in  the  production 
of  original  music  for  the  (jhurcb,  as  well  as  of  cheap  reprinta  of 
standard  works.  In  an  age  of  progress  and  of  transition  like  the 
present,  it  would  bj  too  much  to  expect  that  the  majority  of  these 
new  productions  will  merit  preservation.  Va^t  numbers  of  them,  no 
doubt,  are  hasty,  cinidc,  juvenile;  mere  fungi,  springing  up  under 
the  shade  of  ancient  and  time-honoured  monarchs  of  the  forest.  But 
let  us  give  free  scope  and  generous  encouragement  to  honourable 
ambition.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  cathedral  bodies  hold  out  no 
rewards  for  i^oung  writers  of  ecclesiastical  music*  The  precentor 
should  certainly  be  authorised  to  make  liberal  purchases  of  composi- 
tions which  appear  in  his  judgment,  and  that  of  the  organist,  to 
possess  a  fair  claim  to  honest  trial ;  and  though  experience  compels 
us  to  confess  that  much  useless  matter  will  ultimately  load  the  shelves 
of  the  music  librar}%  a  few  gems  may  nevertheless  have  been  brought 
to  li*»ht,  which  perchance  may  prove  to  be  of  lasting  value. 

The  MumC'books, — The  care  of  the  choir-books — ^a  matter  of  great 
importance — is  generally  assigned  by  the  statutes  to  the  precentor. 
We  can  only  afford  f^pace^  however,  for  a  i(dv^  brief  hints  on  this 
subject  drawn  from  our  own  experience.  We  shoidd  say,  allow  no 
mu;sic-books  to  be  kept  in  the  quire.  Remove  the  whole  collection  into 
a  suitable  room  within  the  cathedral ;  for  instance,  into  the  ve^ry  of 
the  hoys,  or  of  the  men.  Appoint  four  or  six  of  the  hoys  to  lie 
"  book-clerks,"  allowing  them  a  little  salary  for  their  services.  Let 
these  youthful  librarians  arrange  the  books  in  the  quire  previously 
to  each  service.  TLus  the  condition  and  number  of  the  hooks  will  be 
known.  Further :  aboHsh  by  degrees  the  use  of  all  MS.  copies  of 
published  works.  A  moderate  annual  siun,  judiciously  cxjMjnded, 
will  effect  the  substitution  of  piinted  copies  for  the  misatisfactorj' 
M8S.  in  the  cotiree  of  three  or  four  years.  As  w^e  aim  at  giving 
plain  and  practical  hints  to  our  readers,  we  may  mention  that  in  one 
of  our  cathedrals,  possessing  a  y^ry  large  reportoiy  of  music,  this 
change  has  been  so  completely  effected,  that  out  of  five  hundred 
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anthems  only  twelve  are  sung  from  MSS. ;  and  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  •'  services,"  four  only  are  not  printed.  It  is  the  proctico 
in  the  same  cathedral  to  provide  a  separate  book  for  each  one  of  the 
ten  lay-clerks  in  daily  attendance  ;  additional  copies  are  also  furnished 
for  the  volunteer  assistants,  or '•chorus,**  present  on  the  Sundays. 
The  sixteen  hoys  have  six  books.  Certain  verse  anthems,  and  notably 
those  of  Purcell,  Croft,  and  Greene,  are  sung  from  score  copies. 
These,  necessarily,  cannot  be  provided  in  such  liberal  profusion. 
Loose  sheets  of  new  music  are  carefully  preserved  from  the  rapid 
wear  to  which  they  are  liable,  by  enclosure  in  the  convenient  spring 
portfolios  known  as  Brampton's.  These  may  be  labelled  as  volumes, 
and  used  in  the  quire  with  nearly  the  same  facility  as  bound  books. 
An  accurate  catalogue  should  be  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  librariims, 
and  every  volume  and  folio  should  be  most  carefully  paged  and 
indexed. 

"We  here  take  our  leave  of  this  subject,  happy  if  we  have  succeeded 
in  calling  attention  to  a  few  points  on  which  similarity,  if  not  iden- 
tity, of  action  on  the  part  of  the  governing  bodies  of  our  cathedrals 
may  be  desirable.  Not  that  we  would  desire  the  introduction  of  a 
tame  and  level  uniformity  in  the  routine  of  the  cathedral  services, 
but  that  wo  would  bring  into  a  common  fund,  for  the  use  and  profit 
of  all,  those  rides  and  bye-laws  which,  in  instances  falling  imder  our 
own  observation,  have  been  found  to  work  well  in  the  promotion 
of  the  great  end  in  \'iew,  namely^  the  orderl}^  and  solemn  present- 
ment of  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  Christian  worship, 

W.  E.  DiCKsox, 


LORD  HERBERT  OF  CHERBURr. 


npHE  works  of  the  English  Deists  are  now  but  little  read,  and  their 
-*-     names  almost   forgotten.      Yet  they  are    so   connected    with 
the  history  of  religious  thought  both  in  England  and  Grermany^ 
that  to   all  who   at  the  present  time  are    studying   the    progress 
of  theology,  some  knowledge  of  what  they  said  and  did  must  be 
interesting.     It  is  a  complaint  liequently  made  that  they  have  not 
received  justice  at  the  hands  of  professed  theologians.     This  may 
be  true.     To  remove  every  appearance,   therefore,  of  the   want   of 
impartiality,  I  shall  confine  myself,  in  treating  of  the  distinguished 
nobleman  whose  name  is  at   the  head  of  this   paper,  to  gi^nng  a 
simple  exposition  of  his  doctrines,  for   the  most  part   in  his  own 
words.      I  shall  try  to  put  the  best — that  is,  the  most  charitable  and 
ortliodox — construction  on  what  he  has  written.    And  that  both  sides 
may  be  fairly  represented,  I  shall  add  the  substance  of  the  replies 
which  were  made  to  him.     Our  apologetical  literature  can  never  be 
fully  imderstood  without   an  accurate   knowledge  of  the  Deistical 
writings,  nor  can  any  account  of  these  writings  be  of  great  service 
for  our  object  without  some  knowledge  of  how  they  were  met  by 
contemporary  Christian  writers. 

Dr.  Leland  makes  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  the  first  of  the 
English  Deists,  and  Robert  Hall  calls  him  "  the  first  and  purest  of 
our  English  free-thinkers."     The  name  of  Herbert  is  a  name  dear  to 
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the  Cburch  of  England.  The  quaint,  but  devout  poet  who  sung  of 
the  priest  and  the  temple  was  himself  the  high  ideal  of  the  templo 
priest.  He  was  the  representative  man  of  the  early  Reformed  Church 
of  England.  His  brother,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  was  no  less 
the  representative  of  the  af^e  in  which  be  lived.  He  was  a  man  of 
extensive  learning,  a  bravo  knight,  "a  mirror  of  chivalry,"  as  one 
of  his  admiring  countrymen  called  him,  as  familiar  with  the  sword 
aw  with  the  pen,  q  royal  ambassador,  a  Rkiliul  diplomatist,  and  a 
refined  courtier.  As  a  child  *  he  was  sickly.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  he  leanied  to  speak.  His  first  inquiries  were  concerning  his 
conoing  into  this  world,  Some  laughed,  but  others  wondered  at  the 
anxious  though tfuln ess  of  the  child.  When  he  grew  older  he  medi- 
tJited  much  on  the  strange  mystery  of  finding  himself  in  possession 
of  a  conscious  existence,  though  oblivious  of  any  sufferings  which  he 
might  have  had  at  bis  birth.  From  this  he  was  comforted  by  the 
hope  that  the  agonies  of  dissolution  might  be  no  more  than  the  pains 
of  being  born  into  another  world.  *'  For  as  I  believe,"  he  said, 
"  llutt  1  shall  then  be  admitted  to  a  more  happy  state  by  God's  grace, 
I  am  confident  I  shall  no  more  know  how  I  came  out  of  this 
world  than  how  I  came  into  it,"  As  he  reflected  how  all  the  wonder- 
ful orgims  of  speech  and  sense  were  formed  with  a  prospective 
adaptation  to  this  life,  he  concluded  that  the  faculties  of  hope,  faith, 
love,  and  joy,  which  are  being  formed  now,  and  which  cannot  rest 
on  objects  that  are  perishing  and  transitory,  wuuld  hnd  their  true 
satisfaction  in  the  life  to  come.  They  reach  out  beyond  the  tem- 
poral and  the  finite.  They  crave  the  perfect,  the  eternal,  and  the 
infinite.  *'The  proper  object  of  these  faculties,"  says  Herbert,  "is 
God  only  ;  upon  whom  faith,  hope,  and  love  were  never  placed  in 
vain,  or  remain  long  unrequited."  Again,  in  one  of  his  poetical 
pieces,  which  reminds  us  of  his  brother's  verses,  he  says : — 

''  I  am  moat  sure 
Those  rirtiioua  habits  we  avquire, 
Ab  being  with  the  aoul  entire, 
Must  with  it  ereTmoro  endure. 


"  Else  ahouM  our  soula  in  vain  elect — 
And  vainer  bUU  wero  Heuven*a  lawa — 
When  to  an  everlasting  cause 
They  gave  a  pNcrishing  effect,  "f 

*  Herbert  wrote  hia  autobiogmphj',  in  which  he  recorda  many  curiouB  things  of 
hiniM?lf  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  sent  \m  Fitmce  as  ambaaaAdor  by 
Jitmea  Lt  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  a  i«vourite.  In  the  differencea  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  Furlinnient  Herbert,  took  the  aide  of  the  P&rlinment,  and  had  his 
ensile  of  Montgoirtery  desti'oycd  by  the  Royalists.  Horace  Waipole  says  of  this  auto- 
biography,  that  "  it  is,  perhaprt,  the  moat  extraordinary  account  that  was  ever  given 
aerioiisly  by  a  wise  man  of  himself/' 

t  lord  Herbert  had  a  chaplain  in  bis  honae,  who  read  prayers  twice  a  day  in  hia 
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Lord  Herbert's  theology  is  of  necessity  a  philosophy,  asallnatnnl 
theology  must  be.  It  has  its  foundation  in  reason,  and  is  thus  con- 
nected with  a  system  of  metaphysics,  or  at  least  a  doctrine  of  mental 
science.  Herbert  was  an  ontologist.  He  believed  in  the  capacity  of 
the  human  mind  to  penetrate  the  reality  of  being.  Since  Nature  has 
gifted  us  with  faculties  to  discern  sounds  and  colours  which  are  but 
the  *'  fleeting  qualities  "  of  things,  she  must,  he  thoug^ht,  have  giyen 
us  the  sure  means  of  discovering  the  truths  which  are  internal, 
necessary,  and  everlasting. 

Herbert's  metaphysics  are  somewhat  abstruse,  but  that  need  not 
trouble  us.  They  have  no  inseparable  connection  with  his  religious 
system  beyond  the  general  fact  that  he  believed  in  the  capacity  of 
the  human  niind  to  know  truth.  Hallam  quotes  his  axioms  and 
propositions  at  some  length,  and  then  excuses  himself  for  not  going 
into  Herbert's  arguments.  "Partly,**  says  Hallam,  "by  not 
thoroughly  grasping  his  subject,  partly  by  writing  in  Latin,  partly 
perhaps  by  the  *  sphtilmata  et  errata  in  typographo,  qutedam  Jbrta^K 
•in  uripso,'^  of  which  he  complains  in  the  end,  Herbert  often  fails  to 
make  liimself  intelligible."  This  obscurity,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  great  outlines  of  his  system.  His  religious  teaching",  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests,  are  clear  and  definite, 

Tlio  difficulty  which  pressed  on  Herbert's  mind,  and  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  Christianity  of  his  day,  was  the  same  which 
meets  every  reasoning  man  Avhen  he  is  first  told  that  the  Divine 
Heing  has  in  any  way  limited  the  salvation  of  the  human  race.  In 
his  time  the  religious  world  was  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
seemed  to  him  about  equally  irrational,  and  both  as  corrupters  of  simple 
Christ  i(mity.  These  were  the  Sacerdotalists,  who  suspended  aU  on 
the  Church,  and  the  Puritans,  who  resolved  the  everlasting*  con- 
family,  and  Boniotiinos  a  Bcrmon,  gononilly  one  of  Smyth's.  When  he  was  dying,  he 
rcqiiostod  ArchhiBhoj)  UHhor  to  p^vo  him  the  sacrament,  remarking  that  it  mattered  little 
whothor  h«  received  it  or  not ;  but  at  the  same  time  saying  that  if  there  was  ^ood  in  any- 
thing it  was  in  tliat.  The  Archbishop  declined  to  administer  it,  for  which  he  has  been 
much  blamed.  IIo  probably  took  the  same  view  as  Herbert,  reckoning  that  the  sacra- 
ment  was  of  benefit  only  to  those  who  needed  the  help  of  external  rites. 
The  following  epiUiph  was  written  by  Herbert  for  himself : — 

"READER! 
••  Iho  monmncnt  which  tJjoii  Iteholdest  Iiere 

rrc.toiifn  Edward,  Loid  HerWrt,  to  thy  sipht : 
A  man  who  was  «■>  free  fr«>ni  cither  hoi»e  or  fear 
To  have  or  U«e  this  onlinary  light, 

"  TJint  when  to  element*  liis  l»ody  timed  Ttere. 
He  knew  tlint  as  these  element*  would  fight, 
So  his  immortal  bouI  would  find  above, 
With  his  Creator,  peace,  joy,  truth,  and  love." 

»  Hallam  has  facetiously  added  "  quicdam  fortassc  in  seipso."    The  words  are  not  in 
Heibert's  postscript.^ 
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clemnatioii  of  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  human  race  into  tlio  mere 
will  of  God.  If  tlicre  is  no  salvatiou  out  of  tlie  Church,  if  God  has 
left  it  to  depend  on  the  mere  aceident  of  hcin^  baptized  by  a  properly 
ordained  priest,  or  on  having  received  the  other  saerament,  according 
to  certain  prescribed  rites  and  ceremonio,'«»  where  is  the  goodness,  not 
to  say  the  justice,  of  God  towards  the  heathen,  and  those  who  are 
without  the  pole  of  the  Church  ?  And  if  He  is  good,  and  mercilnl, 
and  just,  how  can  Ho  take  pleasure  in  the  eternal  reprobation  of  those 
to  whom  He  never  even  ofiers  salvation  ?  Herbert  laid  it  down  as  a 
firf?t  principle  that  God  must,  in  connistency  with  11  J8  own  character, 
have  given  to  all  men  the  means  of  being  saved.  He  found  that  his 
difficulty  was  not  a  now  one.  Some  flivines  had  fried  to  obviate  it 
by  supposing  that  Christ  was  revealed  to  the  heathen  at  the  moment 
of  death.  Others— the  Schoolmen  for  iostance — taught  that  saving 
grace  wa^?  never  wanting  to  those  who  did  their  best.  Moreover,  he 
found  that  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers  believed  the  heathen  could 
be  saved.  This  belief  seemed  not  only  reasonable,  but  necessary  for 
the  vindication  of  the  univcrsfility  of  Divine  Providence. 

Starting  with  the  conviction  that  God  must  in  some  w^ay  have 
revealetl  Himself  to  all  men,  Herbert  prosecutes  the  inquiry,  how  far, 
and  in  what  way,  He  has  revealed  Himself.  In  hi»  book,  *'  Gn  Truth 
as  it  is  dititinguished  from  Eevohttion,  rrobubility,  Possibility,  and 
Falsehood/*  he  tries  to  discover  what  are  the  truths  of  reason  concern- 
ing religion  ;  that  is,  the  truths  which  are  intuitive  or  innate.  These 
being  revealed  directly  to  the  mind,  he  holds  for  the  only  certain 
truths.  Some  men  put  faith  before  reason,  but  this  is  to  invert  the 
proper  order.  It  is  to  pronounce  judgment  before  the  cause  is  heartl. 
There  is  a  eatholic  or  xmiversal  reasou  of  mankind.  What  agrees 
with  it  is  true.  It  is  catholic  truth.  Eeligion  is  innate  in  man.  It 
is  a  common  nofivc  in  the  mind.  No  nation,  no  age,  is  without  religion 
in  some  form.  This  is  the  distinguishing  mark,  '*  the  ultimate  dif- 
ference"  between  man  and  the  brute.*  No  man,  says  Herbert,  with  sound 

•  Ilalkm  notices  that  the  iame  distmction  was  made  t)y  John  Wesley,  who  says  Ih.at 
the  tnio  difference  bttwc^n  rnan  imd  the  brut*  oreftturea  i»  not  reason,  but  that  wo  are 
forintil  to  know  CJod  and  Uiey  ftro  not.  George  HerbeH  has  eaid  iomething  of  the 
same  kind : — 

"Of  nil  ih<?  creaturt.'*,  Mh  on  wa  iinl  Iwxl. 

Only  to  mjMi  Tli'iu  liiwt  mndf  known  Ihy  WDyi«, 
And  imt  ttie  pen  aLudp  into  bii  liiinil. 
And  made  him  lecretarj  of  Tliy  iirniw. 

*"'  B(<aatff  fjiin  would  ulnp^  tiittlft  ditty  M  their  not«i, 
I'rcth  would  1e  lun.n^r  on  tlieli'  iitilive  lute, 
Ti*  1  liy  ni'tion'n  :  but  all  (lirlrliviid*  and  Uironlf 
An*  brcujgUt  to  man,  while  Ihi'y  niv  Iniao  and  lUMtA. 
"  Mnii  is  the  worldV  hfuh-priwf ;  he  d<iih  iirrtent 
'riip  *Arriflce  for  tdi:  wliile  they  bcliw 
Uulo  Ihe  i-ervice  luurif  r  un  tuocut, 
Swh  Mit  t\mi\^  \ne  UiAt  full,  and  winds  that  UIow." 

Bid  Dot  Orid  m«an  much  iho  aamo  whm  he  Myi — 

**  Oi  homiAi  Mitilime  dedit  c«litinq[Q«  tueri  jowit  f  * 
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faculties  can  be  an  atheist.  Eeligion  is  as  natural  to  man  as  faitli  or 
hope,  love  or  intellect.  It  is  religion  which  makes  him  a  man.  The 
universal  reason  testifies  to  five  articles  which  are  common  noHeet^ 
or  innate  ideas,  in  the  soul.  (1.)  That  there  is  a  GFod.  (2.)  Thil 
He  ought  to  be  worshipped.  (3.)  That  virtue  and  piety  are  the 
chief  parts  of  worship.  (4.)  That  we  are  to  repent  and  turn  from 
our  sins.  (5.)  That  there  are  rewards  and  punishments  in  another 
life. 

All  the  heathen  nations  acknowledged  one  God.  The  Romans 
called  Him  "  greatest  and  best ; "  the  Greeks,  "  Grod.  over  all,  self- 
produced,  beginning  and  end  of  all  things."  The  Mahometans 
call  Him  "Allah,'*  and  the  Indians,  "Brahma."  It  is  admitted 
that  in  one  sense  the  Pagans  were  polytheists,  yet  they  all  had  a 
supreme  God  who  ruled  over  all  worlds  both  of  gods  and  men.  He 
was  the  first  of  beings,  the  only  true  Being,  the  permanent  amid 
all  change ;  in  the  words  of  the  Orphic  verses,  "  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  of  all  things,"  corresponding  to  the  words  of  a  New 
Testament  writer,  who  says,  "  Of  Him,  and  to  Him,  and  through 
Him  are  all  things."  What  we  know  to  be  good  in  ourselves  as  par- 
takers of  the  Divine  reason  must  be  supremely  in  Him  whom  we  call 
God.  Author  of  all  good,  He  must  Himself  be  good.  He  is  just 
There  are  anomalies  in  the  world  which  we  cannot  explain,  yet  He 
rules  in  righteousness.  He  is  wise.  All  things  bear  witness  to  Hi» 
wisdom.  The  infinity  of  space  is  the  infinity  of  God,  for  He  per- 
vades the  boundless  universe.  His  infinity  proves  His  omnipotence, 
and  His  omnipotence  proves  His  freedom  to  will  and  to  do  according 
to  His  pleasure. 

That  God  ought  to  be  worshipped  is  the  second  notice  in  the  mind. 
It  is  a  plain  dictate  of  reason.  Our  relation  to  Him,  our  daily 
dependence  on  Him,  and  the  benefits  which  we  receive  at  His  hands, 
show  how  natural  and  becoming  arc  thanksgiving,  prayer,  and  praise. 
All  nations  have  expressed  this  in  some  form  or  mode  of  worship, 
in  shrines,  in  temples,  in  vows,  in  sacrifices,  and  in  consultations 
with  the  Deity  as  to  future  events.  There  have  been  indeed  many 
errors  connected  with  religion,  and  many  superstitious  ceremonies, 
yet  the  catholic  reason  or  common  notice  plainly  teaches  that  the  chief 
part  of  Divine  worship  is  virtue  joined  with  piety.  This,  Herbert 
says,  is,  and  always  has  been,  considered  the  essential  part  of  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  By  virtue  he  seems  to  mean  morality,  or  a  certain 
rectitude  of  the  whole  man  in  all  his  faculties  and  affections.  The 
necessity  of  repentance  is  inferred  from  the  dread  which  always  rests 
on  the  minds  of  wicked  men,  showing  that  they  are  not  ignorant  of 
their  vices.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  priests,  both  in  old  times  and 
in  the  present  day,  have  devised  many  ways  of  expiating  sin.      The 
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Homans  had  their  lustrations,  their  purifymgs.  All  nations  have 
their  sacrifices,  The  universal  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  reason- 
ableness of  repentance,  and  the  need  of  atonement,  led  men  to  build 
altars,  and  to  offer  oblations,  to  the  oflended  Deity.  As  to  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  life,  no  nation  is  bo  barbarous  as  not  to 
have  acknowledged  them.  Some  h a vo  pronounced  the  reward  to  be  in 
hea%''en,  some  in  the  stiu's,  and  some  in  devout  contemplation.  The 
punishment  was  in  the  infernal  regions,  in  hell — -either  a  hell  that 
burned  or  smoked^sometimes  in  metempsychosis,  or  in  death,  either 
temporal  or  eternah  Conscience,  as  well  as  all  religion,  law,  and 
philosophy,  distinctly  proclaims  that  there  is  a  re^vard  to  the  righteous, 
a  God  that  judgen  the  earth,  and  that  He  will  avenge  in  His  owTi 
time  all  the  wickedness  which  escapes  punishment  in  this  life. 

In  his  book  "  On  the  Religion  of  the  Gentiles,"  Lord  Herbert 
goes  to  the  heathen  world  to  show  that  these  live  articles  were  uni- 
versally received.  This  he  holds  to  be  a  certain  proof  from  simple 
ikcts  that  they  are  common  notmm^  or  parts  of  God's  universal  reve- 
lation to  man.  Sallust  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cret^?  first 
invented  religion,  a  statement  which  irerbcrt  indignantly  rejects, 
religion  being  "  written  in  the  heai-ts  of  men/'  There  is  in  the 
world  a  univers^il  dissatisfaction  with  this  life.  Its  brevity,  its  un- 
certainty, and  the  sorrows  consequent  on  change  and  separation, 
make  it  not  only  \msatisfactory,  but  sad.  The  sun  goe«  down 
while  it  is  yet  day.  The  fairest  promises  of  life  and  enjoyment  arc 
oi'ten  blighted,  as  the  early  leaves  in  the  spring-time.  Ko  man  has 
such  satisfaction  in  this  life  as  to  suffer  him  to  believe  that  he  was 
created  for  it  alone.  The  mind  is  greater  than  the  world.  It  craves 
something  more  than  the  world  can  give.  Even  the  ancients,  who 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  sense  with  all  the  eagerness  of  youth,  con- 
fessed that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  them.  The  Greek  dwelt  amid 
visions  of  external  beauty.  He  drank  in  all  that  pleased  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  and  yet  he  longed  for  something  higher.  He  craved  the 
infinite.  He  felt  after  the  living  God.  **  And  God/'  says  Hcrbc<rt, 
*•  inspiring  all  men  with  a  desire  of  an  eternal  and  more  happy 
state,  tacitlv  discovered  Himself,  who  is  eternal  life,  and  perfectly 
blessed.*' 

It  is  confessed  that  the  Gentiles  had  many  errors  concerning  the 
first  article  of  the  catholic  faith.  Yet  the  wiser  among  them  found 
their  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  And  even  these  errors  are  capable,  if 
not  of  extenuation,  yet  of  explanation,  by  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The  multitude  of  the  Pagan  deities 
is  reducible  to  the  manifold  names  of  the  one  Infinite  God,  according 
to  the  8a}Tng  of  fc>eneca  that  **  God  may  have  as  many  names  as  He 
dispenses  benefits."     Each  of  the  greater  deities  is  represented  by 
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some  of  the  poets  or  philosophers  as  the  Pantheus,*  or  All-God,  who 
was  in  all,  and  over  all,  and  through  all.  Besides  the  certain  or 
known  gods  according  to  Varro's  classification,  there  were  dii  incerii, 
the  gods  of  whom  nothing  was  sufficiently  known  to  admit  of  regular 
worship.  That  these  views  of  the  Divine  nature  "were  much  nearer 
the  Christian  than  is  generally  supposed,  we  may  see  from  the 
character  of  the  worship  which  they  rendered  to  God.  "The 
polemical  writings,"  says  Ilerhert,  "  of  the  heathen  theologists  and 
philosophers  who  lived  among  Christians  show  that  they  acknow- 
ledged piety  and  \drtuc  to  be  the  chief  part  of  Divine  service. 
Celsus  even  dared  to  challenge  the  learned  Origen  to  point  out  any- 
thing in  the  Christian  religion  that  tended  more  to  the  establishing  of 
virtue  than  the  Pagans  had  before  acknowledged.  They  no  more 
doubted  that  a  virtuous  man  should  arrive  at  the  seat  of  the  blessed, 
though  he  knew  not  where  it  was,  than  that  a  traveller  ^ing  on  in 
the  right  path  which  leads  to  any  magnificent  city  must  come  to  the 
place  he  intended."  Plato  said,  "We  shoidd  endeavour  to  be  like  God 
by  prudence,  justice,  and  holiness."  The  Christian  religion  has  no 
higher  precept  than  this,  and  this  was  the  teaching  of  many  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  heathen  world. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  philosophers 
which  show  that  the  Gentiles  had  the  same  ideas  of  good  and  evil 
which  wc  have.  They  ascribed  all  sin  to  anger,  malice,  concupiscence, 
and  depraved  desires.  They  knew  that  wars  and  fightings  came  from 
the  lusts  that  war  in  the  members.  They  knew  also  that  repentance 
was  the  way  to  amendment  and  forgiveness.  "  The  knowledge  of  sin 
is  the  beginning  of  salvation,"  said  Seneca;  and  again,  "He  that  repents 
of  his  sins  is  almost  innocent."  They  knew,  too,  from  whom  for- 
giveness was  to  be  obtained.  Cicero  says  expressly,  "  There  is  no 
ex2)iation  of  sin  or  impiety  to  be  had  from  men."  Even  Lucretius 
could  feel  how  terrible  was  the 

"  Mens  sibi  conscia  facti 

ProDinetuenB 

Nee  vidct  intorca,  qui  terminus  esse  malorum 
Possit ;  nee  qui  sit  pccnarum  denique  finis." 

And  Ovid  could  say : — 

"  Ah  nimium  faciles,  qui  tristia  erimina  caddis 
Fluminea  tolli  posse  putatis  aquft." 

The  hope  of  a  future  life  pervades  all  the  literature,  and  forms  a 
prominent  part  of  all  the  philosophies,  of  the  ancient  world.     In 

*  "  Offj'pa  me  Barchmn  vocat 
Osirin  /'Epyptiis  putat 
Myslae  Phanacen  Dominant; 
Dionyuon  Indi  existimant; 
Riimana  sacra  Liberom ; 
Arahica  Gens  Adoneimi ; 
Lucianus  Panthevm."— AVBO^lVS. 
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that  life  the  Gentiles  looked  for  the  rewards  and  punisbmenta  wKicli 
they  could  not  always  discover  in  the  present  life.  To  this  their 
Elysium  and  Tartarus,  their  good  demons  and  their  judges  in  heU 
are  all  witnesses.  Philosophers  eoniforted  mourners  eonceniing 
their  departed  friends,  that  they  liad  gone  to  a  better  world.  They 
were  now  to  complete  their  happiness,  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
virtues  and  recompensed  for  their  sufferings.  Death  was  even  leas 
terrible  to  them  than  it  is  to  us.  Already  they  rejoiced  in  the  pros- 
pect of  victory  over  the  terrible  destroyer  who  triumphs  now. 

'•They  did  not  represent  death,"  Herbert  says,  "as  we  do,  with  a 
meafijre  couiitenanc€,  thin -jawed,  and  deep  forebead,  but  pleasant  and  com- 
posod,  the  image  of  sleep ;  and  they  gt-neraily  said,  *  Such  tt  one  Uuh  t/ittn' 
fioni  (tinfttiffst  itSf'  that  the  fear  ef  death  might  not  strike  terror,  and  the 
uiiuds  of  men  be  possessed  that  nothing  but  their  boues  remained  after 
this  life.  For  this  reason  they  were  more  valiant  and  inclined  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  because  death  was  esteemed  hy  them  only  as  a  passage 
from  a  good  to  a  better  life ;  thinking  it  verj-  base  and  mean  that  nothing 
of  those  who  had  led  exomphiry  lives  here  should  remaiii  after  death," 

Herbert  admits  that  it  was  with  great  labour  that  ho  found  these 
five  articles  of  religion  among  the  Pagans.  But  he  did  find  them, 
and  the  discovery  made  him  *'  more  happy  than  Archimedes."  Ho 
had  found,  as  it  were,  a  lever  with  which  to  move  the  world  of 
superstition^  and  at  the  same  time  a  place  on  which  to  stand,  from 
whence  he  might  vindicate  the  moral  character  of  Ood.  It  rejoiced 
his  heart  to  know  that  the  Divine  mercy  was  not  limited  to  an  elect 
few,  to  a  baptized  church,  to  Jexvs  or  Christians,  but  that  it  extended 
to  the  whole  race  of  Adam.  It  was  manifested  in  past  ages  and  in 
other  dispensations.  Wherever  there  were  men,  there  God  had  left 
witnesses  of  Kimself,  tuid  in  ecen/  nation  he  ihttt  dui  nghfeoHmem  ttas 
(fvapftd  of  Him.  It  is  true  these  ,/?rr  ftiiic/fJK  were  dug,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  accumulated  superstitions  of  ages.  Those  superstitions 
were  the  work  of  the  priests,  who  w?re  interested  in  multiplying 
ceremonies  and  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance.  What  priests  did 
of  old  time  they  do  now.  All  the  perversions  of  doctrine,  all  the 
irrational  dogmas  that  arc  imposed  upon  tlio  world,  all  additions 
to  religion  which  are  not  found  in  the  luiiversal  or  catbolrc  I'eason 
of  nmnkunl,  are  the  inventions  of  priests.  In  all  ages  iiriests  have 
claimed  supernatural  powers,  and  in  all  religions  they  have  Irtu  the 
opponents  of  reason,  and  of  that  only  piu"e  religion  which  has  its 
foundation  in  reason.  It  was  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  it 
summed  up,  so  to  speak,  all  that  was  good  in  the  Pagan  world  ;  and 
when  that  was  placed  in  contrast  with  the  superstitions  superadded 
by  the  priests,  heathenism  naturally  expiicMl.  It  could  not  with- 
stand the  raillery  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.  **  But,"  says 
[erbert,  "  by  their  means  other  articles  were  substituted  in  the  room 
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of  the  former,  which  gained  belief,  though  very  slowly  for  some  agei; 
yet  at  last  they  obtained,  and  are  very  universal  at  this  time. 
The  hierarchy  also  remained,  in  which  was  the  autliority  in  saertd 
matters.^* 

Herbert  nowhere  professes  opposition  to  Christianity,  nor  even  to 
revealed  religion,  as  that  expression  is  generally  understood  in  the 
religious  world.  But  he  wished  to  rest  Christianity  upon  the 
internal  rather  than  the  external  evidence.  The  five  articles  which 
constitute  "  the  only  true  catholic  religion  "  he  regarded  as  embrac- 
ing the  substance  of  what  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  Whatever 
external  revelation  adds  to  these  is  not  so  evidently  true,  yet  it  is 
not  on  that  account  to  be  rejected.  "  There  is/*  he  says,  "  a  certain 
revealed  truth  which,  imless  ungrateful,  we  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence.  But  it  is  not  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  facilities.  It  has  not  the  same  certainty,  for  it  depends  on 
the  authority  of  the  revealer,  and  is  not  a  truth  of  the  mind." 
He  lays  down  several  tests  of  an  external  revelation,  but  i^ej  are 
so  strict  as  to  leave  but  little  authority  for  any  revelation  which 
18  not  immediate.  A  revelation  to  be  believed  must  be  made  to 
oneself.  Such  a  revelation  Ilerbert  had  when  the  Divine  Seing,  by 
a  "  gentle  noise  '*  in  the  heavens  on  a  calm  summer  day,  intimated 
that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  if  he  published  liis  book 
"  De  Yeritate." 

The  concluding  chapters  of  this  book  "  On  Probability,  Possibility, 
and  Falsehood,"  need  scarcely  be  noticed.  Probability  is  that  which 
depends  on  the  authoiHty  of  a  person  or  persons,  as  history  or  tradition; 
Possibility  concerns  things  future;  and  Falsehood  is  simply  that 
which  can  neither  bo  said  to  be  probable  nor  possible,  but  is  so  op- 
posed to  truth,  whether  common,  probable,  or  revealed,  that  it  implies 
some  contradiction.  To  the  "  De  Yoritate  "  Herbert  appended  two 
tracts,  one  "On  the  Causes  of  Errors,"  and  another  "  On  the  Religion 
of  a  Layman."  In  the  latter  ho  shows  the  difficidty  which  the  lay- 
man must  have  in  finding  out  which  is  the  best  religion,  when  the 
clergy  are  advocating  a  faith  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  cre- 
dulity, and  denouncing  reason  as  too  depraved  to  be  of  any  service. 
He  reconunends  the  layman  to  use  his  reason  in  the  spirit  of  faith 
and  prayer,  and  promises  that  he  will  find  "  those  truths  which 
flourish  everywhere,  and  which  must  flourish  always,"  for  they  are 
inscribed  on  the  human  mind,  and  depend  on  "no  tradition,  cither 
written  or  unwritten."  Past  things  being  only  among  the  probable, 
books  professing  revelation  are  to  be  received  with  caution,  and  only 
that  in  them  which  is  conformable  to  right  reason.  In  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures  we  should  l?e  careful  to  notice  that  all  things  spoken 
there  are  not  of  equal  authority.     More  than  once  Herbert  intimates 
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that  he  is  far  from  desiring  to  injure  Christianity,  *'  the  best  religion 
in  the  world."  He  wishes  to  establish  both  it  and  the  universal 
religfion,  which  he  suys  **  answers  the  ultimate  design  and  end  of  Holy 
Scripture,  for  all  the  doctrines  there  taught  aim  at  the  establishment 
of  these  five  articles,  as  we  have  often  hinted.  There  is  no  rite  or 
ceremony  there  enjoined  but  what  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  at  the 
establishment  of  these  live  artiedes."  He  conciudea  his  book,  *'0n  the 
Keligion  of  the  Gentiles/*  with  a  declaration  of  his  willingness  to 
submit  to  "  the  censure  of  the  catholic  or  orthodox  church,  but  not 
to  the  impious  enemies  of  universal  Divine  Providence  and  the  imhlic 
peacfj."  Herbert  was  a  Parliamentarian,  but  this  is  an  obvious  fling 
at  those  of  the  Puritans  who  believed  particular  grace  was  only  given 
to  them  and  a  few  others. 

Though  Herbert  built  his  theology  on  his  metaphysics,  they  were 
not,  as  we  have  already  said,  necessarily  connected  with  each  other. 
Locke,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  controverted 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  or  common  notices  ;  yet  he  admitted  the 
iivo  articles  of  religion  to  be  discoverable  by  reason.  It  is  probable 
that  Herbert  would  have  acceded  to  the  greater  part  of  Locke's 
criticism.  They  both  seem  to  mean  much  the  same  thing,  only  Locke 
ccntends  that  ideas  which  are  not  found  to  exist  universally- — as,  for 
instance,  in  children  and  idiots^ — cannot  be  called  innate.  This  is 
like  saying  that  physical  strength  is  not  innate  because  yoimg  children 
have  not  yet  reachetl  maturity,  or  that  the  capacit}'  to  know  good  and 
evil  is  not  natural  because  there  are  men,  and  perhajis  nations,  who 
have  not  reached  the  ordinary  standard  of  mankind.  Herbert,  assuming 
that  the  capacity  of  development  existed  in  every  mind,  pronouncefl 
ideas  hiuair,  Locke,  seeing  the  existence  of  the  ideaw  clearly  mani- 
fested only  in  the  developed  mind,  ascribed  their  origin  to  reason 
and  reflection.  **  They  equally  forsake  the  truth,'*  he  says,  **  who, 
running  into  the  contrary  extremes,  either  affiim  an  innate  law,  or 
deny  that  there  is  a  law  knovvable  by,  the  light  of  nature ;  i.e.,  with- 
out the  help  of  positive  revelation.*'  Though  denying  that  Herbert's 
five  articles  are  eommon  uoficeH^  Locke  yet  admits  them  for  clear  truths 
of  reason.  He  raises  doubts  about  the  meaning  of  virtue  in  the 
Pagan  world,  and  the  sins  to  be  repented  of,  and  he  cites  the  case 
of  some  nations  who  are  without  gods,  temples,  or  idols ;  yet  he 
admits  that  the  wise  men  of  all  nations  have  arrived  at  the  true 
conceptions  of  the  unity  and  infinity  of  the  Divine  Being.  "  His 
name  being  once  mentioned  to  express  a  powerful,  wise,  and  invisible 
Being,  the  suitableness  of  such  an  idea  to  the  principle  of  common 
reason  must  everywhere  be  readily  received.**  Locke  disputed  Her- 
bert's axiom  that  GckI  must  have  implanted  a  knowledge  of  Himself 
in  the  minds  of  all  men,  because  it  seemed  suituble  to  the  Divine 
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goodness.  The  Romanist  thinks  it  best  that  the  Church  be  infallible, 
but  not  on  that  account  is  it  infallible.  Locke's  cautious  principle  is 
sound :  we  must  rather  look  to  the  way  in  which  God  works  than 
conclude  beforehand  Jww  He  must  work.  But  here  a^in,  on  the 
essential  question,  Locke  does  not  differ  from  Herbert.  That  all  mca 
to  be  responsible  must  have  some  religious  knowledge,  is  all  for  which 
Herbert  contended.  Locke  admitted  the  main  proposition,  but  ^>'- 
fered  as  to  the  mode  in  which  God  reveals  Himself.  For  innate 
ideas  he  substituted  reason,  by  which  man  could  feel  after  God,  and 
find  Him. 

Locke's  treatise  "  On  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity"  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  with  special  reference  to  Herbert's   system. 
The  title  at  once  suggests  the  object,  which  is  to  inquire  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  how  far  it  is  agreeable  to 
reason.     The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  only  partial.      Nothing  is 
said  of  the  groimds  on  which  wo  are  to  receive  the  facts  and  doctrines 
in  the  Scripture,  which,  though  reasonable,  are  not  discoverable  bj 
reason.     With  Locke's  usual  caution  and  precision,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  his  natural  deficiency  in  comprehensiveness,  he    limits 
himself  to  the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity  con- 
sidered as  a  scheme  proposed  for  our  reception  on  what  he  regards  as 
good  evidence.       He   is  equally  severe  with  Herbert    against   the 
priests  who,  to  procure  reception  for  their  irrational  dogmas,  forbid 
the  exorcise  of  reason.     Sacerdotalism  and  Calvinism  he  regarded  as 
the  great  corrupters  of  Christianity  ;  the  fonner  as  the  promoter  of 
superstition,  the  latter  as  shaking  the  foundation  of  all  religion. 
Eternal  puuishment  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  whom  we  never  authorized 
to  act  as  our  representative,  scarcely  falls  in  with  our  ideas  of  what 
is  right.     Locke  speaks  of  some  who,  recoiling  from  this,  went  to  the 
other  extreme,  denying  that  redemption  was  necessary'-,  and  making 
Jesus  Christ  nothing  but  "  the   restorer  and  preacher   of  a   pure 
natural  religion."     This  reference  is  probably  to  Herbert,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  Herbert's  writings  to  show  that  he  would  not  have 
taken  the  same  view  of  Christianity  which  was  taken  by  Locke. 

Setting  aside  systems  of  divinity,  Locke  restricted  his  inquiry  to 
the  Scriptures.  He  found  that  the  doctrine  of  redemption — the  chief 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel — was  founded  upon  the  supposition  of  Adam's 
fall.  The  true  way,  then,  to  find  out  what  we  regain  in  Christ  is  to 
consider  what  we  have  lost  in  Adam.  That  plainly  was  immor- 
tality, the  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  whereby  men  would  have  lived 
for  ever.  There  is  nothing  imjust  in  God's  permitting  us  to  fall  in 
Adam.  There  would  have  been  had  He  doomed  men,  or  any  man, 
to  a  state  without  remedy  on  this  account,  because  such  a  state  would 
have  been  worse  than  non-being.     But  as  the  present  existence  is 
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better  tJian  non-existence,  we  are  still  debtors  to  God.  ^ind  as  to 
things  eternal,  He  will  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works, 
By^sin  came  death.  By  Jesus  Christ  came  life.  We  cannot  keep 
the  law  of  work.s  whereby  Adam  had  life,  but  God  has  given  ns  the 
"law  of  faith.'*  Those  who  keep  this  law  are  saved — that  is,  they 
gain  Lmmortality.  Those  who  do  not  keep  it  lose  their  seals — that 
is,  according  to  Locke's  interpretation,  their  lives.  But  in  what  does 
this  faith  consist  ?  It  is  said  Abraham  believed  Sarah  would  have 
a  son,  and  this  was  accounted  unto  him  for  rightconsness.  What 
merit  was  there  in  this  *t  Abraham  believed  something  contrary  to 
the  usual  order  of  nature.  Is  the  rexwonableness  of  Christianity  to 
be  staked  on  its  requiring  from  ns  belief  in  something  miraculous  ? 
Jeans  required  that  the  Jews  should  believe  Him  to  be  the  Messiah, 
Wan  there  any  merit  in  their  believing  except  in  proportion  to  the 
evidence  He  gave  them  ?  We  have  now  to  believe  in  the  incarna- 
tion, death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  But,  again,  what  can  be  the 
value  of  mere  belief  in  testimony  ?  It  can  only  bean  historical  faith. 
St.  James  says  that  the  devils  believe  and  tremble.  Locke  feels  that 
such  objections  have  some  validity.  He  answers  that  this  historical 
faith  may  be  a  justifpng  or  saving  faith  if  God  chooses  to  make  it 
so.  It  was  never  promised  to  the  devils  that  their  faith  should  bo 
accounted  for  righteousness,  The  whole  of  this  seems  against  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity.  It  is  just  the  ground  on  which  such 
as  Herbert  would  have  refused  belief.  It  is  the  great  stumbling- 
block  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  Christianity  by 
rational  men.  It  is  virtually  putting  aside  reason.  It  is  contrary 
to  all  that  Locke  teaches,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
itanding,"  eonceming  the  relation  of  reason  to  revelation.  Yet  the 
[truth  dawns  upon  him  at  last,  as  if  unconsciously.  Ho  sees  that  the  faith 
of  the  Scriptures  has  more  to  do  mth  the  disposition  of  those  from 
whom  faith  is  required  than  with  the  things  to  be  believed.  It  must 
be  a  i'aith  **  producing  fruit " — a  faith  that  has  more  to  do  with  the 
heart  than  the  intellect.  It  is  no  blind  credidity^  no  spirit  of 
believing  whatever  is  told  us ;  but,  fipom  the  examples  given  by  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  plainly  "a  steadfast 
reliance  on  the  goodness  and  faithfubie^H  of  God  for  those  good  things 
which  either  the  light  of  nature  or  particular  promises  had  given 
ground  to  hope  for.*' 

But  the  crucial  question  remains.  Jews  and  Christians  had  some- 
ling  proposed  to  them  for  belief.  They  could  be  divided  into  the 
[two  classes  of  believers  and  unbelievers ;  but  what  was  to  become  of 
tho  heathen  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Messiah?  Locke  had  but 
|one  answer  to  this — the  answer  which  Herbert  gave ;  the  only 
answer  which  reason  can  give — they  shall  be  rewarded  according  to 
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what  they  have  done,  and  not  according  to  what  they  have  not  done. 
God  will  not  expect  ten  talents  where  He  gives  but  one ;  He  will  not 
require  that  any  should  believe  promises  of  which  they  never 
heard : — 

"  Yet  God,"  says  Locke,  "  had  by  the  light  of  reason  revealed  to  all 
mankind  who  would  make  use  of  that  light  that  He  was  good  and  mercifol, 
and  he  that  used  the  candle  of  the  Lord  so  far  as  to  find  what  was  his  duty, 
could  not  miss  to  find  also  the  way  to  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  when 
he  had  failed  of  his  duty." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  showing  Christianity  to  be  reason- 
able, Locke  eliminated  its  chief  doctrine — that  of  tho  Atonement. 
Such  a  passage  as  the  one  just  quoted  concerning  the  heathen  may 
seem  to  sanction  this  belief,  for  it  resolves  forgiveness  simply  into 
the  mercy  of  God.  It  provides  salvation  for  those  who  hnve  never 
heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  believed  on  His 
name.  And  yet  Locke  did  not  deny  the  atonement ;  he  did  not  try 
to  explain  it ;  he  did  not  know  in  what  it  consisted ;  but  lie  believed 
there  were  "  transactions  between  God  and  our  Saviour  in  reference 
to  His  kingdom  which  were  out  of  the  reach  of  our  ken  and  guess/' 

Thomas  Halyburton,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  tho  University  of  St.  Andrew's,   wrote  an 
elaborate  answer  to  Herbert's  whole  system.    Halyburton  was  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  man  from  Locke.     As  the  advocate  of  a 
Calvinistic  creed,  he  had  little  sympathy  with  reason  in  its  claims 
to  bo  the  judge  and  examiner  of  religious  belief.     Herbert's  great 
object  was  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God.     Halyburton  was  satisfied 
that  however  unjust  it  might  appear  to  us  that  God  should  sentence 
the  majority  of  mankind  to  everlasting  misery  because  of  Adam's 
sin,  yet  it  was  perfectly  just  in  God.     In  other  words,  we  have  not 
capacities  to  constitute  us  judges  of  what  is  Divine  justice.     From 
Haly burton's  lament  of  the  miiversal  prevalence  of  Deism,  which 
he  says  was  the  religion  "in  vogue  among  the  great  wits"  of  the 
time,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  general  recoil  on  the  part  of  all 
thoughtful  and  intellectual  men  from  the  Sacerdotalism  and  Cal- 
vinism that  had  been  alternately  in  the  ascendency  during  the  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century.     For  the  present  state  of  the  religious 
world  he  chiefly  blames  the  great  divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  had   preached  so  much   about  the  reasonableness  of  religion, 
and,  as  he  says,  "  put  ethics  in  the  place  of  the  Gospel."     He  calls 
them  Arminians  and  Socinians,  affirming  that  they  made  the  law  of 
grace  nothing  but  a  restitution  of  the  law  of  nature.     He  judged 
that  the  best  way  to  bring  men  to  accept  revealed  religion  was  to 
show  the  insuflBciency  of  the  natural  light.     He  does  not  seek  to 
extinguish  it.     He  admits  that  all  nations  have  some  idea  of  God, 
and  that  the  more  obvious  of  the  Divine  laws  have  been  known 
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by  nature'^  light.  The  beatheu  sEud  somo  good  things.  In  fact, 
they  knew  just  enough  io  j*^^t\fit  th(*  Dirine  H fluff  in  pttuMing  them. 
This  was  all  the  knowledge  that  any  Calvin  Lit  ever  required  to  find 
in  the  Pagan  world.  Con  erning  Herbert's  five  articles,  Halyburton 
pronounced  the  Scotch  verdict,  "  not  proven."  The  heathen  world 
was  not  agreed  upon  them,  and,  moreover,  "  the  best  things  which 
are  generally  ascribed  to  the  light  of  nature  were  derived  from  tli« 
tradition  of  an  original  universal  revelation." 

The  question  of  the  heathen  worhl  %vas  made  the  subject  of  a  learned 
treatise  by  one  of  the  moat  earnest  and  impartial  of  the  great  theolo- 
gians of  the  Church  of  England,      This  was  Daniel  Whitby,  D.D,, 
Chanter  of  Sarum.    Whitby  never  mentions  Herbert,  but  he  evidently 
had  before  him  the  question  as  it  had  been  mised  by  Herbert,  and 
continued  by  those  who  replied  to  Herbert's  books.     ^Vith   some- 
thing of  Locke's  scholar-like  caution,  he  modestly  called  his  work 
**  A  Discourse  on  the  Necessity  snd  Usefuhiess  of  the  Christian 
Bevelation  by  Reason  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Principles  of  Natural 
Religion  among  Jews  and  Heathens."     This  coupling  of  the  Jews 
with  the  heathen  as  equally  in  need  of  a  new  revelation  shows  how 
lit  tie  Whitby  undertook  to  prove,  and  how  much  he  assumed  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  revelation.     All  had  a  knowledge  of  God  at  one 
tiaie,  but   when   Christ  came  they  were  in   darkness.     The  Jews' 
religion  was  so  corrupted  that  it  had  oeased  to  serve  the  end  for 
which  it  was  given.     They  had  perverted  the  plainest  precepts,  and 
turned  even  the  special  favours  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  them 
to  the  uses  of  bigotry  and  superstition.     They  imagined  that   God 
made  the  world  specially  for  them,  and  that  while  His  providence 
watched  over  them,  the  other  nations  were  under  the  power  of  the 
Prince  of  BarknefcS.     They  weakened  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  teaching  that  as    Jews,  as  Abraham's  seed,  bb 
hearers  of  the  law,  they  must  be  saved,  while  the  nations  of  the 
earth  were  doomed  to  destruction  without  end.     They  thought  they 
did  well  when  they  kept  ouo  precept  of  the  law,  though  neglecting 
all  the  others.     They  were  averse  to  government,  supposing  that 
God  was  their  king.     They  made  void  the  duties  of  children  by  their 
doctrine  of  Corban,  and  by  causing  proselytes  of  the  gate  to  forsake 
their  relations.  They  violated  the  sixth  commandment  in  their  hatred 
toothers;  the  seventh,  by  their  proneness  to  impurity;  the  eighth, 
by  their  disposition  to  rob  and  plunder ;  the  ninth,  by  their  common 
swearing;  and  the  tenth,  by  their  covetousneas  and  love  of  the  world. 
The  corruptions  of  heathendom  were  corruptions  of  an  original 
^ItUion  as  well  as  those  of  Judaism.     Whitby  lays  down  the  wide 
principle  that   the  doctrines  of  natural   religion  are   as   truly  the 
revelation  of  God's  will  to  the  Heathen  as  Scripture  is  to  the  Jews 
or  Christians ;  and  yet  he  paints  a  picture  of  the  heathen  world  as 
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dark  as  if  his  object  had  been  the  same  as  Halyburton*8»     He  qui 
extensively  from  the  Pagan  philosophers  to  prove  how  small  was 
their  knowledge,  and  how  uncertain  they  were  about  the  little  which 
they  did   know.     They  spoke  tragically  indeed  of  the  miseries  of 
lile.     They  called  Nature  *'  a  doleful  stepmother."     They  said  they 
would   not  have  accepted  life  hod  it  not   been  given   them  whea 
ignorant  of  its  sorrows.     They  accounted  it  the  greatest  happincet 
not  to  hnvc  been   horn ;  and  the  next  after  that,  to  die  soon.     They 
called  death  ** //if' 6rs/  invention  0/ Nature  "  hnt  never  onee   do  thoy 
mention  in  connection  w4th  this  desponding  view  of  human  existence 
the  only  satisfactory  answer — the  life  to  come,  with  its  rewards  and 
punishments.     Indeed,  Socrates  testified  that  but   few  believed  in 
the  soul's  immortality,  and  Cicero  says  that  the  most  learned  men 
have   always    despised  this  doctrine.      All   the  philosophers    have 
spoken  of  it  doubtfully.     The  only  consolation  that  even  a  Seneca 
coidd  give  the  bereaved  concerning  the  departed  was  a  heattm  out 
nullm — he  is  either  happy  or  he  is  not.     Cicero  says  that   though 
Bomething  may  be  true,  yet  we  have  no  certainty  concerning  good 
or  evil,  for  "  Nature  has  hidden  the  truth  in  the  deep ; "  and  again 
he  says,  **  Many  things  happen  which  so  disturb  us  as  to  make  tis 
sometimes  think  there  are  no  gods/'     Pliny  denied  the  power   of 
God  to  raise  the  dead,  and  Cicero  eaid  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Divine  wisdom  to  know  future   events.      When   the   phOosophers 
looked  at  the  evils  and  confusion  of  the  world,  they  even   taimted 
the  gods,  saying,  "  What  apology  w411  Jupiter  or  Apollo  make  for 
these  things  ?  ' '     The  consequence  of  this  uncertainty  was  to  over- 
throw the  foundations  of  virtue  and  religion.     Hence  the  worship  of 
the  heathen  was   imperfect,   idolatrous,  unbecoming.      They  were 
really  mtkotd  God  in  the  uorhl.     Their  religious  rites  were  obscene 
and  filthy,  as  the  Floralia  in  honoui*  of  the  impure  Flora.     They 
were  celebrated  in  the  vilest  manner,  as  the  Bacchanalian  or  Eleu- 
fiinian  solemnities  ;  and  yet  those  initiated  were  said  to  be  rcficneraM, 
and  after  death  to  be  among  the  blessed,  while  the  uninitiated  went 
to  Hades  or  Tartarus.     The  vilest  things  were  objects  of  worship. 
The  philosophers  were  immoral.      The  Spartans  gave  their  wives 
to  strangers.     Other  nations  had  them  in  common.     This  is  saying 
nothing  of  incest  and  worse  sins,  not  now  to  be  named,  which  were 
generally  practised  in  the  heathen  world.     Whitby  does  not  wish  to 
conclude,  from  the  dark  condition  of  the  heathen  world,  that  there 
are  no  principles  of  natural   religion,  but  only  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  such  a  revelation  as  the  Christian.     He  was  too  wise  to 
argue  from  the  scepticism  of  some  of  the  philosophers,  or  even  the 
corrupt  condition  of  the  ancient  world,  against  the  light  of  Nature* 
He   knew   that  even   Job  had   cursed   the   day  of  his  birth,  had 
threatened  to  come  even  to  the  seat  of  the  Almighty  to  order  hia 
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Pore  Hiin,  tmd  that  excepting  the  disputed  verae  about  the 
Eedeemer,  he  had  no  answer  from  the  hope  of  a  future  life  to  the 
fact  that  the  righteous  were  often  overtaken  by  calamities.  Whitby 
knew  also  that  there  were  men  under  the  dispensation  of  Christianity 
who  doubted  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  as  to  the 
future  life,  trembled  on  the  borders  of  an  unknown  land,  hoping  they 
might  be  bles.sed,  and  yet  fearing  lest  they  should  not  be.  He  knew 
also  that  the  argument  from  the  evil  lives  of  the  heathen,  if  directed 
against  natural  religion,  might  be  easily  turned  against  the  Christian 
revelation.  Ho  testifies  concerning  the  Christians  of  his  day  that 
*'  adultery,  theft,  rapine,  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  and 
coveting  what  belongs  to  others,  are  now  become  as  common  as  they 
were  formerly  among  the  heathens/*  Ho  is  satisfied  with  showing 
the  need  of  further  teaching,  of  republishing  the  doctrines  of  natural 
religion,  and  these  he  identified  with  the  practical  precepts  of 
Christianity.  He  explains  them  as  only  the  results  of  natural 
religion,  drawn  forth  to  our  advantage  in  plain  rules,  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  the  meanest,  and  recommended  to  our  practice  from 
the  most  excellent  example  of  our  Go<l  and  >Saviour,  To  these,  as  con- 
stituting the  sum  of  the  Christian  revelation,  he  adds  "  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith  which  our  reason  was  not  able  to  discover.  More- 
over," he  continues,  **  these  laws  of  nature  may  be  said  to  b© 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  general,  not  that  God  hath  put 
any  innate  ideas  or  natural  impressions  of  them  on  the  souls  of  all 
men.  The  apostle  plainly  seems  to  found  them  on  the  fnuonhiffH 
of  men."  (Rom.  ii.  14.)  This  is  quoting  8t.  Paul  to  show  that 
he  agreed  with  Locke  against  Herbert,  and  that  St.  Paul  and  "^Tiitby, 
as  well  as  Locke  and  Herbert,  were  agreed  on  the  main  question 
concerning  natural  i"eligion  and  its  relatioii  to  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. Christianity  made  its  way  in  the  world  because  of  its  reason- 
ableness. The  apostles  showed  that  its  **  doctrines  were  conformable 
to  the  principles  of  natural  religion  which  were  known  from  the 
beginning." 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  Richard  Baxter's  remarks  on  Herbert. 
They  were,  however,  in  the  order  of  time  the  first.  Baxter  says 
expressly  that  he  took  notice  of  Herbert's  books,  "  lest  having  been 
imanswcred,  they  might  be  thought  unanswerable."  He  says  at  the 
same  time  that  ho  is  s(j  far  from  T^Titing  against  the  whole  of  the 
'•  De  Yeritate/'  that  he  takes  most  of  Herbert's  rules  and  notions  to  be 
of  singular  use.  The  "  five  articles  "  he  pronounces  such  *'  natural 
certainties  that  the  denying  of  them  woidd  unman  a  man,"  Baxter 
had  i^Titten  a  work  on  "  The  Reason  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  in 
which  he  made  no  reference  to  Herbert.  Tn  this  Ixjok  he  maintains 
that  we  have  natural  evidence  of  the  being  of  God,  the  necessity  of 
holiness,  and  a  future  life  of  retribution ;  and  not  only  have  we  natural 
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evidence  of  them,  but  he  shows,  by  long  citations  in  the  margin,  tliat 
the  wisest  heathens  confessed  the  same  as  we  confess,  thoug-h  less 
distinctly  than  they  might  have  done.  The  law  of  nature  is  a  clear 
rerelatim  of  God's  will.  It  tells  us  to  keep  our  reason  clear ;  to 
govern  our  thoughts,  affections,  passions,  senses,  words,  and  actions. 
It  was  well  said  by  Plato,  "The  temperate  man  has  God  for  his  law; 
the  intemperate,  pleasure.'* 

In  proof  of  the  life  to  come  Baxter  adduces  the  constant  testimony 
of  conscience  in  all  men  "  that  have  not  mastered  reason  by  sen- 
suality.*' He  appeals  also  to  the  universal  consent  of  all  that  are 
worthy  to  be  called  men  in  all  ages  and  countries  that  this  is  a 
truth  naturally  revealed,  and  most  sure.  He  quotes  Seneca,  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  Plato,  Plotinus,  lamblichus,  Proclus,  Porphyry,  Julian 
the  Apostate,  Antoninus,  Epictotus,  Arrian,  and  others,  as  heathens 
among  whom  he  found  "  much  good,  who  had  a  very  great  care  of 
their  souls,  and  many  of  whom  exercised  great  industry  in  seeking 
after  knowledge,  especially  in  the  mysteries  of  the  works  of  God." 
Some  of  them  even  "  bent  their  minds  higher  to  know  GKxl  and  the 
invisible  world."  He  considers  Theophilus  of  Antioch  to  have  been 
very  unjust  towards  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  he  praises  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  who  said  he  was  certain  that  philosophy  had  been 
blessed  to  the  saving  of  many  souls,  for  "  the  Eternal  Word,  who  is 
Jesus  Christ,  gave  them  light  and  mercy,  though  they  were  uncon- 
scious whence  it  came."* 

A  passage  concerning  the  Scriptures  in  his  book  on  "  The  Reason 
of  the  Christian  Revelation  "  was  animadverted  upon  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  which  caused  Baxter  to  write  another  work  called 
"  More  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion,  and  No  Reason  against 
it."  In  the  second  part  of  this  book  were  "  Some  Animadversions  on 
a  Treatise,  *  De  Veritate,'  by  Lord  Herbert."  The  passage  concerning 
the  Scriptures  was  this : — "  The  Scriptures  are  so  entirely  the  product 
of  the  Spirit's  inspiration  that  there  is  no  word  in  them  which  is  not 

•  There  was  somotlimg  great  and  generous  in  Richard  Baxter.  His  clear  intellect 
Btrnggled  manfully  against  the  theology  of  his  ago.  Macaulay  says  he  was  somewhat 
sceptical,  but  this  is  only  partially  true.  Baxter  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Even  his  defences  of  Christianity  are  full  of  incredible 
miracles  and  absurd  stories  about  witches.  He  records  seriously  the  visit  of  the  devil 
to  Mascon,  in  Franco,  where  ho  held  a  public  disputation  with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  conversed  freely  with  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  for  the  space  of  three  months. 
This  is  the  visit  referred  to  by  Ralpho^  in  "  Hudibras  :"— 

"  Did  not  the  devil  appear  to  Martin 
Luther  in  Germany  for  certain, 
And  would  have  gulled  him  with  a  trick, 
But  Mart  was  too,  too  politic  ? 
Did  nut  he  help  the  Dutch  to  purge, 
At  Anttverpf  their  Cathedral  chwrchf 
Sing  catches  to  the  sainti  i^  Moscoh^ 
And  tell  them  all  they  came  to  ask  him }  * 
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infallibly  true  ;  no  one  error  or  contradiction  in  any  matter  can  be 
Found  in  Scripture,  but  those  of  tbe  printers,  transcribers,  and  trans- 

itors."  In  Baxter's  day  it  was  almof^t  ne<?essary  for  a  man  to  main- 
tain this  position  to  be  within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  Even  I^rfwke 
^htid  spoken  of  the  Scriptures  as  *'  truth  without  any  mixture  of  error," 

'ho  anonjTnuus  writer  notiecKl  some  evident  mistakes  in  the  genealo- 
[jgics  of  the  Uible,  such  as  Matt.  ii.  8,  9,  where  it  is  said  Jorara  begat 
jOzias,  Ozias  begat  Joatham,  while  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  there  are 
generations  intervening  between  Ozias  and  Joathara.     lie  also 

>inted  out  some  passages  in  the  Gospels  not  easy  to  be  reconciled 
with  each  other.  Baxter  himself  took  every  history,  chronology,  and 
'genealogy  in  Scripture  as  certainly  true.  He  made,  however,  several 
remarks  which  are  hardly  consistent  with  this  assumption;  such  as  that 
we  might  have  a  certainty  of  the  Christian  religion  if  it  could  not  be 
proved  that  every  word  of  the  Scriptiirea  is  true,  nor  the  writers 
infallible ;  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  our  religion,  and 
^ometc/taf  more,  that  is,  the  accidents  and  appurtenances  of  it,  just  as 

le  body  of  a  man  has  its  accidents  besides  the  parts  which  are 
eif^entm  fond  integraL  He  says  that  a  multitude  of  such-like  historical, 
chronological,  topogrnphical,  physical,  accidental  passages  are  not 
jtrictly  a  part  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
[to  believe  one  part  of  the  Bible  to  be  God's  word,  and  not  another 
[part;  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  not  absolutely  and  in  all 
'things  infallible  ;  that  it  is  possible  for  a  good  Christian  to  doul>t 
whether  those  that  were  but  evangelists,  as  Mark  and  Luke,  had 
the  same  promise  of  the  Spirit's  infallible  assistance  as  the  apostles. 
lie  compares  the  words  to   the  ho(h/^  and  the  meaning  t<j   the  Hout, 

lying  that  there  was  more  of  the  Spirit*s  assistance  in  the  meaning 
Uid  soul  of  the  Scripture  than  in  the  iconh  or  body,  and  he  adds 
^*«igniticantly,  **  It  is  the  devil's  last  method  to  \ni(h  by  overdoing^ 

id  so  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  apostles  by  over-magnifying," 

Herbert's  inquiries,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  arose  from  his 
df'Hire  to  vindicate  tbe  justice  of  God,  especially  in  opposition  to  the 
Calvinist  scheme.  Baxter  had  parted  with  Calvinism,  but  he  had 
[not  freed  himself  entirely  from  its  influence.  He  looked  upon  the 
S'orld  as  a  gaol  where  all  were  condemned,  and  hell  the  gallows  to 
which  all  were  doomed  to  be  led  out.  Nor  did  it  shock  him  that  the 
multitude  of  mankind  should  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire  for  the  sin 
of  Adam.  God  has  such  an  intlnity  of  worlds  in  His  universe  that 
he  can  afibrd  to  destroy  this.  It  is  but  like  casting  one  in  a  million 
into  prison,  or  cutting  off  an  excrescence ;  as  if  justice  did  not 
extend  to  indi^-iduals.     But  Baxter  rises  above  this.     He  objects  to 

^nitence  being  the  remedy,  as  Lord  Herliert  had  taught,  but  he 
grants  that  the  remedy  is  universal  ;  and  he  explains  that  though  the 
remedy  is  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  for  all  men,  yet  Christ 
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did  not  appease  God  or  make  Him  niorc  merciful.     He  admits,  too, 
that  it  is  not  universally  necessary  to  believe  in  Christ  to  be  saved. 
Christ's  redemption  is  not  the  first  cause  of  our  salvation.     It  was 
God's  love  and  mercy  which  gave  us  Christ  as  the  Kedeemer.     All 
mankind  are  brought  by  Christ  under  a  covenant  of  grace.     As  the 
covenant  of  innocency  was  made  with  all  mankind  in  Adam,  so  the 
covenant  of  grace  was  made  with  all  in  the  promised  seed.     *'  None 
perish  now  for  the  mere  sin  of  Adam,  nor  merely  for  want  of  the 
innocency  required  by  the  first  law,  but  for  the  refusing  and  abusing 
some  mercy  purchased  by  Christ,  which  had  an  apt  tendency  to  their 
repentance  and  recovery."      The   question  is  raised  whether   any 
heathens  really  repent  and  believe.     Baxter  escapes  with   one  of 
those  distinctions  which  only  a  skilful  Puritan  could  make.     He 
says  the  heathen  have  the  power  to  believe  and  repent,  but  he  does 
not  clearly  admit  that  any  of  them  do  believe  and  repent. 

Baxter  professes  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  as  taught 
by  Herbert,  but  he  explains  his  belief  so  as  to  agree  with  Locke.  He 
calls  the  understanding  "a  bare  sheet  of  paper,"  which  has  no 
actual  innate  knowledge.  He  dissents  most  from  Herbert  on  the 
question  of  testimony,  or  the  value  of  external  evidence.  Nothing  was 
so  certain  to  Herbert  as  the  truth  which  he  believed  God  had  inscribed 
on  his  mind.  Baxter  was  satisfied  of  the  certainty  of  this  truth,  and 
that  it  did  not  require  Scripture  to  discover  it.  Yet  he  said,  after  he 
had  silenced  all  his  doubts  about  the  life  to  come,  he  still  felt  in  him- 
self "an  imcouth,  imsatisfactory  kind  of  apprehension  tiU  he  looked  to 
supernatural  evidence."  He  confessed,  indeed,  that  this  was  but  the 
weakness  of  "  a  soul  in  flesh,"  which  desires  a  sensuous  apprehen- 
sion. This,  he  says,  may  bo  a  disease,  but  it  is  a  disease  which  shows 
the  need  of  a  physician  and  of  some  other  satisfying  light.  He  dwells 
on  the  mode  of  revelation  by  prophecy,  by  miracles,  by  inspiration, 
as  these  things  were  understood  in  his  day;  and  he  pronounces  the 
evidence  so  satisfying  that  it  is  "  beyond  our  reach  to  know  what 
could  be  more  satisfying."  With  evidence  so  clear,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  believe  the  most  terrible  passages  in  Scripture,  such  as 
those  which  seem  to  say  that  only  a  few  shall  be  saved,  and  all  the 
rest  tormented  for  ever  and  ever.*  As  to  the  supernatural  evidence. 
Baxter  manifestly  spoke  as  if  it  had  come  direct  to  us,  and  not  through 
the  medium  of  testimony,  which  was  Herbert's  reason  for  making  it 
secondary  to  intuitive  knowledge.  And  yet,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  not 
on  the  external  evidence,  not  on  testimony,  not  on  the  supernatural 
that  Baxter  rests  the  reason  of  Christianity.     He  lays  the  foundation, 

•  Fortunately  it  was  only  such  as  Baxter  among  Protestants,  and  Massillon  amorg 
Catholics,  who  found  such  passages  in  the  Scriptures.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Revue  dee 
Deux  Monies  says  that  F6re  Lacordaire  converted  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  opposite 
beUef.! 
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first  of  iill,  in  "  f  lio  ntitural  verity  and  its  admirable  concord  mtlx  the 
Gospel  of  Christ."  Gruce  is  raedicinal  to  Nature;  where  tlie  natural 
light  ondcth,  supernatural  bcp;Iiineth.  The  supei*structurc  which 
Christ  has  btiilt  upon  Nature  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  its  founda- 
tion. 

'*  The  sin  and  misery  of  the  world,"  says  Baxter,  "  is  such  that  it  gi'oanetli 
for  a  Saviour,  and  wbeu  I  bear  of  a  physician  sent  from  heaven,  I  easily 
believe  it ;  when  I  see  tbt^  woeful  world,  mortally  diseastd  and  ^'^spiug  in  its 
deep  distreB.s.  Tlie  coiidiiion  of  the  world  is  viaihly  so  Hiiitalile  lu  tlio  whole 
offiL'tj  of  Christ  aud  to  the  doctriDe  of  tbe  Gospel,  that  I  am  driven  to  think 
that  if  God  have  mercy  for  it,  some  physician  and  extraordinary  help  %vill 
be  afl'orded  it ;  and  when  I  see  none  else  but  Jesus  Christ,  whom  reason  will 
allow  mc  to  believe  in  that  phygician,  it  somewhat  prepareth  my  miad  to 
look  towards  Him  with  hope." 

And  again  he  says  : — 

'*As  there  is  no  other  religion  that  a  man  can  with  any  strong  show  of 
reason  entertain,  and  seeing  that  ho  that  will  appear  a  reasonable  creature 
must  be  of  some  religion,  it  followeth  that  to  renoiuiee  the  Christian  religion 
is  to  renounce  reason,  and  to  doubt  of  it  is  to  be  injurious  to  reason  itself." 

The  excellency  of  the  Christian  relig^ion  becomes  its  great  e\4dencc, 
Men  feel  its  truth.  The  Holy  Spirit,  working  faith,  holines-s,  and 
mifort  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is  an  everlasting  witness.  It  is  the 
lain  argument  by  which  the  Christian  religion  has  been  proved,  and 
will  be  proved  to  the  world's  end.  The  actual  saving  of  men  by  the 
renovation  of  their  hearts  and  lives  is  a  standing  seal  and  witness  of 
Christ.  It  is  no  question  of  genealogies,  or  histories,  or  topographies. 
There  njay^  be  no  testimony  as  to  Joram's  descendants,  nor  clear 
proof  that  Paul  left  his  cloak  and  parchments  at  Troas,  but  there  is  a 
flatness  to  the  fact  of  men  being  reclaimed  from  selfishness  and  sen- 
suality, and  remade  in  the  image  of  God.  Christianity  is  a  life.  Let 
men  live  it,  and  tboy  will  feel  its  truth.  The  greater  progress  we 
make  in  righteousness,  the  clearer  will  be  our  view  of  its  everlasting 
foimdations.  "It  is  God's  method,"  says  Baxter,  "  to  cause  the 
growth  of  faith  at  the  root  in  proportion  to  its  growth  and  tallness 
in  fruit" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  comments.  We  have  heard  the  first 
note  of  the  great  Deist ical  controversies.  The  same  questions  imder 
new  forms  and  in  other  relations  may  perhaps  come  before  us  in  future 

^ papers.     How  wide,  in  one  sense,  is  the  difference  between  Richard 
Baxter  and  Ijord  Ilcrbert,  and  yet  on  his  better  or  more  rational 
side  how  near  does  the  groat  evangelist  of  the  seventeenth  century 
approach  "  the  first  and  purest  of  our  English  free-thiiLkera  !  "  * 
k  John  Hu^rr, 

•  The  noble  name  of  Herbert  i«  atill  a«socjatod  Tirith  the  cauio  of  loaming  and  religion. 
The  lineal  repreeentativeg  of  the  house— the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  and  Earl  Powii—ftw 
high  sivwordB,  reapf^tively,  of  the  Univeiaities  of  Oxfoiti  and  Cambridge.  Another 
HBrbcrt  is  Boon  of  lieruford. 


I 


DOCTRINAL  UNITY:  IS  IT  DESIRABLE? 


A  T  no  time,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  were 
-^  the  principles  of  religious  toleration  more  loudly  and  uni- 
versally professed  than  now.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say 
that  they  are  not  also  very  largely  practised,  and  that  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  words.  There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  toleration  sufficiently 
prevalent,  upon  which  wo  have  little  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
— the  toleration  of  indifference.  Men  arc  usually  tolerant  enough 
in  matters  for  which  they  have  no  concern ;  and  he  who  believes 
religious  differences  to  be  alike  trivial  would  be  quite  as  unreasonable 
in  claiming  merit  for  Jds  toleration,  as  if  he  were  to  make  a  similar 
claim  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not,  and  would  not,  persecute  another 
who  differed  from  him  about  the  length  of  a  straw,  or  the  colour  of  a 
withered  leaf. 

But  we  may  fairly  claim  for  our  time  a  large  and  growing  tolera- 
tion of  a  much  higher  kind.  There  is  no  lack  of  men  now  who,  while 
fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  religious  differences,  and 
sincerely  believing  the  truth  of  their  own  tenets,  can  yet  look  kindly 
upon  those  who  differ  from  them — can  admit  them  to  be  seekers 
after  truth,  as  honest,  if  not  as  successful,  as  themselves,  and  would 
repel  as  unchristian  the  proposal  to  visit  difference  of  religious  belief, 
however  important,  with  any  kind  of  temporal  punishment. 

Nor  is  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  without  another  kind  of 
homage— that  homage  which,  according  to  a  WeU-known  saying. 
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Tirtue  receives  from  many  who  are  far  from  practising  it.  Even 
those  who  love  toleration  least  would  shrink  from  the  nnmc  of  reli- 
g-ious  persecutor  ;  and  a  kind  of  jugglery  has  been  not  unfrequently 
resorted  to,  by  which  it  is  fondly  thought  that  while  the  end  is 
attained  the  character  of  the  act  is  changed,  and  that  the  dissenter 
from  the  dominant  religion  i»  punished,  not  as  a  religious^  but  as  a, 
political  offender.  In  Great  Britain,  more  especially,  religious  per- 
secution ifl,  in  general,  so  abhorrent  to  the  natui*e  of  the  people,  that 
even  those  who  might  secretly  wish  for  its  revival  do  not  venture  to 
express  their  aspirations  very  loudly. 

On  the  whole,  thcn^  religious  intolerance  is  not  a  fault  of  our 
country,  nor,  with  some  himcn table  exceptions,  of  our  time.  From 
that  blot,  which  has  stained  the  historj'  of  so  many  other  centuries, 
the  nineteenth  century  ia  comparatively  free.  If  persei^ution,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Bonner  and  Laud  and  Cah  in  were  persecutors,  bo  not 
wholly  extinct,  it  has  at  least  assumed  a  very  mitigated  form.  Even 
in  this  foim  few  would  venture  openl}^  to  justify  it ;  and  whenever  it 
does  show  itself,  its  apologists  can  but  seek  to  shelter  it  from  general 
condemnation  in  that  unfailing  refuge  of  a  weak  cause — an  attempt 
to  show  that  the  accuser  has  been  guilty  of  exaggerating  some  one  or 
more,  usually  unimportant,  facts. 

But  with  regard  to  the  reasons  for  this  condemnation,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  such  general  agreement.  Among  the  many 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  religious  persecution,  those 
which  command  the  most  general  assent  are  undoubtedly  objections 
against  the  means  cniplnyed.  Most  persons  will  be  found  ready  to 
denounce  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition,  or  the  sanguinary  atrocities 
of  Alva.  But  when  we  ask,  further,  was  the  end  a  good  one  ?  we 
shall  find  no  such  unanimity.  It  is  this  part  of  the  subject  which 
we  propose  to  take  up  now ;  and  if  wo  have  reason  to  rejoice  that 
religious  intolerance,  in  its  worst  sense,  is  no  longer  a  common  fault, 
the  examination  of  this  question  may  perhaps  show  that  there 
is  a  form,  although  a  mitigated  form,  in  which  it  is  stiU  common 
enough. 

What  ^c(tfi  the  end  of  religious  persecution  ?  What  was  the  great 
purpose  whose  attainment  would  in  the  eyes  of  many,  who  wei'o  in  a 
certain  sense  good  men,  justify  the  frightful  scenes  of  blood  and 
misery  which  have  gone  far  to  mak(*  the  very  name  of  controversial 
theology  odious  ?  It  seems  to  have  been,  at  lea^st  in  a  very  large 
part,  religions  mnity — the  unity  of  religious  worship  in  the  tirat  place, 
but  further  and  deeper  than  that,  the  unity  of  religious  thought.  It 
was  not  so  much  any  special  hostility  of  one  denomination  to  another; 
the  extinction  of  one  set^t  in  a  country  which  possessed  a  dozen 
besides  would  be  no  very  important  object.  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  something  so  irresistible  in  the  conception  of  imity — of  a  whole 
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nation  repeating  the  same  creed,  using  the  some  formularies  of 
devotion,  acknowledging  the  same  spiritual  authority — ^that  men  were 
found  willing  to  purchase  it  at  almost  any  cost.  Even  now,  thoo^ 
persecution  itself  would  bo  very  generally  condemned,  the  Terdict  of 
many  who  agree  in  doctrine  with  the  persecuting  church  would 
probably  be,  "The  end  did  not  justify  the  means;  even  unity  we  may 
not  buy  at  such  a  price ;  yet  it  was  a  noble  thought — would  that  it 
could  have  been  realized."  Unity  of  religious  belief,  if  that  beUef 
be  ourSf  we  are  apt  to  look  on  as  an  inestimable  blessing,  only  all 
too  glorious  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  world ;  and  if  it  were  conceivable 
that  the  supremo  authority  in  the  country  could,  by  some  sudden 
process,  involving  no  cruelty,  no  compulsion,  mould  the  religions 
opinions  of  all  our  fellow-countr}Tnen  into  unison  with  the  opinions 
of  some  one  among  us,  it  is  probable  that  the  individual  whose 
opinions  had  thus  become  a  standard  of  religious  truth  would,  in 
general,  think  such  a  result  to  be  a  very  desirable  one.  But  ought 
he  so  to  think  ?     That  is  the  question  which  we  propose  to  consider. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  on  this  point,  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  distinguish  carefully  between  imity  of  belief  on 
any  subject  as  it  arises  spontaneously,  and  imity  of  belief  as  it  is 
produced  by  the  application  of  some  external  force  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  it.  The  unity  of  belief  which  exists  upon  a 
large  number  of  scientific  and  historical  questions  is  an  example  of 
the  first  kind.  That  unity  has  grown  naturally  out  of  the  growth 
of  our  knowledge.  No  external  force  has  been  used  to  produce  it ; 
but  it  has  arisen  spontaneously  from  a  full  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence by  persons  not  drawn  by  strong  prejudice  to  any  one  conclu- 
sion. No  external  force  has  been  used  to  induce  men  to  accept  the 
Copernican  system,  or  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  Socrates.  The 
unity  of  belief  which  exists  among  men  upon  these  and  'many  like 
subjects  has  been  a  free  growth. 

Now  unity  of  this  kind  cannot  be  too  highly  prized,  as  a  symptom, 
a  favourable  symptom,  of  the  greatest  possible  value.  When  in- 
quirers, too  numerous  or  too  varied  to  admit  of  the  supposition  of  u 
common  prejudice,  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  when  it  appears, 
further,  that  no  means  have  been  used  to  hinder  a  fair  examination 
of  all  the  evidences,  there  is  indeed  a  very  strong  presumption  that 
the  conclusion  is  true.  In  fact,  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  appears 
to  be,  in  such  a  case,  the  only  sufficient  cause  for  the  unity  which 
exists  among  inquirers  so  different.  And,  therefore,  we  attach — 
and  rightly  attach — the  highest  value  to  the  imity  of  belief  existing 
among  men  upon  many  scientific  oj  historical  quesitions.  For  we 
accept  the  existence  of  such  unity  as  a  strong  indication  that  we 
have  arrived  at  the  truth.  And  then,  by  a  process  very  illogical 
and  very  common,  men  come  to  attach  to  imity,  however  produced. 
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tlie  value  whicli  in  reality  belongs  to  it  only  when  it  arises  spon- 
taneously ;  coraiiiittiiig  a  mistake  similiir  to  that  of  the  physician, 
who  should  attach  to  a  symptom  iirtiliciully  produced  the  value 
which  properly  belongs  to  it  when  it  ari&es  in  the  natural  course  of 
the  disease.  How  happy  would  it  he,  they  think,  if  we  coxdd  soo 
men  united  in  their  belief  of  the  truths  of  religion,  an  ihey  air  united 
in  their  belief  of  the  truths  of  geometr}-,  Happy,  no  doubt,  if  the 
unity  of  rebgious  belief  arose  from  the  same  cause  as  unity  of  scien- 
tific belief — -happy  if  religious  knowledge  were  so  far  advanceil  as 
to  place  religious  truth  beyond  controversy  as  completely  as  are  the 
properties  of  a  triangle.  Not  happy  if  produced  in  any  other  way. 
In  a  word,  the  imitj-  which  arises  of  itself  is  a  strong  indication  of 
truth  ;  the  unity  which  is  artiticially  produced  indicates  nothing. 

Hut  we  should  materially  understate  the  case,  if  we  spoke  of  arti- 
ficially-pi'oduced  unity  as  merely  insignificant.  Nor  woidd  the 
mere  insignificance  of  such  unity  furnish  a  valid  argument  against 
the  attempt  to  produce  it  b)'  any  means  not  in  themselves  immoral. 
If  unity,  as  such,  were  at  the  worst  harmless,  no  man  could  fairly  be 
censured  for  using  any  innocent  means,  however  illogical,  to  convert 
others  to  the  opinions  which  he  believed  to  bo  true.  But  is  it 
harmless  ? 

To  make  this  quer^tion  a«  definite  as  possible^  we  shall  assume  that 
the  supreme  authority  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  opinions  which 
it  would  render  universal  are,  upon  the  whole,  and  regarded  as  a 
system,  better  than  any  other  system  at  present  known.  Is  it 
desirable,  in  the  present  state  of  our  ndigious  knowledge,  that  such  a 
system  should  become  universal  ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  the  cause  of 
truth  ia  better  served  by  the  state  of  things  which,  for  the  present  at 
least,  appears  inevitable — by  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  religious 
behefs,  rather  than  by  the  universal  prevalence  of  one  system,  even 
if  it  w*ere  the  best  of  all  the  systems  now  existing  ? 

It  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable — we  might  well  call  it  impos- 
sible — that  any  man,  or  sect,  or  party,  has  a  monopoly  of  ti'uth  ;  that 
in  evciy  case  of  controversy  that  man,  or  sect,  or  party  alone 
reasons  rightly,  and  that  their  opponents  are  always  to  be  regarded 
ns  either  wilfully  dishonest,  or  at  least  utt<?rly  mistaken.  If  we  have 
not  come  to  recognise  the  truth  of  this  principle  in  religious  contro- 
vers}',  w^e  do  very  full}^  recognise  it  in  other  debuted  subjects.  Thus, 
for  example^  no  one  whose  mind  is  not  thoroughly  blinded  by 
political  partisanship  will  assert  that  any  one  of  our  great  political 
parties  has  a  monopoly  of  political  wisdom ;  that,  in  ever}'  ca.se  of 
party  struggle,  that  party  has  been  invariably  right,  and  their 
opponents,  of  course,  as  invariably  wrong.  If  it  were  in  the  power 
of  any  truly  patriotic  statesman  to  annihilate  ever}'  party  in  the 
state  except  his  own,  would  he  do  it  ?    "We  may  be  very  sure  that 
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he    would  not.     For  he  knows  that  he  has  not,   any    more  thm 
his  opponents,  an  infallible  mode  of  arriving  at  political  truth ;  he 
knows  that  he  and  they  are  alike,  if  not  equally,  liable  to  error ;  and, 
if  he  be  a  candid  man,  he  will  admit,  too,  that  as  there  are  classes  a 
error  to  which  they  are  more  exposed  than  he,  so  are  there  classes  of 
error  to  which  he  is  more  exposed  than  they — ^principles  which  he  is 
more  likely  to  overlook  or  to  strain  than  they  are.     In  the  existence 
of  this  diversity  of  opinion  lies,  he  well  knows,  the  safety  oi  lus 
country.      The  preservation  and  development  of  political  trath  he 
knows  to  be  the  work  not  of  one  only,  but  of  all  the  great  parties  in 
the  state  ;  and  if  he  be  a  true  patriot,  he  would  not  exchange  these 
diversities  of  opinion,  with  all  their  attendant  strife  and  perplexity, 
for  the  uncontrolled  domination  of  any  one  party,  even  though  that 
party  were  his  own. 

In  truth  we  forget,  or  perhaps  we  hardly  know,  how  much  we 
are  indebted  to  diversity  of  political  opinion  for  the  moderation  which 
exists  in  each  of  our  great  political  parties.  If  we  ever  do  allow 
ourselves  to  indulge  in  aspirations  after  imity  of  political  creed,  it  ii 
because  of  this  forgetfulness.  The  Whig  or  the  Tory  who  allows 
himself  to  think  that  his  party,  if  it  existed  alone,  would  preserve 
the  spirit  of  moderation  which  shows  itself  in  the  actions  and  speeches 
of  our  leading  statesmen  now,  indidges  in  an  expectation  which  would 
certainly  not  be  realized.  Truths  to  which  the  dominant  party  might 
be  comparatively  indifferent  would  be  neglected;  errors  to  which 
the  dominant  party  might  be  peculiarly  prone  woidd  grow  apace ; 
and  thus  the  cause  of  truth  would  suffer. 

Protection  from  dangers  of  this  kind  we  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  look  for,  and  to  receive,  from  the  balance  of  political  parties. 
We  have  come  to  regard,  and  rightly,  each  party  as  fitted  in  an 
especial  manner  to  be  the  guardians  of  some  great  truth,  or  class  of 
truths — fitted  by  their  principles,  by  their  habits  of  thought,  nay, 
perhaps  by  their  very  errors.  If,  from  the  neglect  of  such  a  truth, 
danger  should  threaten  our  political  welfare,  it  is  to  that  party  we 
look  for  safety.  If  the  opposite  error  should  become  mischievously 
prevalent,  it  is  from  that  party  we  expect  resistance.  The  Tory  may 
think  the  principles  of  the  Whig  to  be  revolutionary  and  dangerous ; 
yet,  if  the  liberties  of  the  people  should  ever  be  imperilled  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  Crown,  even  the  Tory  will  hardly  deny  that 
popular  rights  would  find  in  the  Whig  their  most  natural  and  effective 
champion.  The  Whig  may  regard  the  Tory  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  progress ;  yet  even  the  Whig  will  admit  that  in  the  existence 
of  the  Tory  party  is  the  best  safeguard  against  hasty  or  excessive 
advance  towards  democracy.  We  have  long  since  recognised  the  truth 
that  the  Opposition  have  a  duty  to  discharge  little  less  important 
than  that  of  the  Ministry. 
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history  of  the  British  constitution  teaches  us  no  lesgou  more 
than  this — the  benefit  which  we  have  derived  from  the  exi&t- 
encc,  at  important  epochs,  of  diversity  of  political  thought.  Those 
periods  which  were  marked  by  the  complete  preponderanco  of  any 
one  party  would  scarcely  be  selected  as  models  for  our  imitation,  ^o 
candid  historian  will  deny  the  benefits  which  were  procured  for 
British  liberties  by  the  Puritans  ;  yet  few,  wo  suppose,  even  of  tho34* 
who  are  most  sensible  of  the  reality  and  value  of  these  bcuf  fits,  woidd 
restore  the  time  when  that  party  reigned  supreme  in  England.  The 
Cavaliers  possessed  some  noble  qualities,  and  the  tiiige  given  by  their 
spirit  t'O  British  politics  was  not  without  high  and  important  uses; 
yet  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revo- 
lution may  well  be  calle<l  the  shame  of  British  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moderation,  and  therefore  the  permanence,  which  charac* 
terized  the  work  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  seems  txy  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  existence  of  a  powerful  minority,  which  any  oxces* 
sive  proceedings  on  the  other  side  might  convert  into  a  majority. 

But  it  ia  minecessary  to  enlarge  further  on  a  principle  w^hich,  in 
its  political  bearings,  is  so  generally  adnn'tted  as  that  of  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  variety  of  political  parties.  Tho  short-sighted  or 
fanatical  partisan  may  indeed  desire  the  extinction  of  every  part^^  but 
kLs  own.  Perhaps,  in  the  heat  of  political  strife,  some  such  T^-ish  may 
croas  the  mind  even  of  the  most  sagacious  and  patriotic  statesman ; 
but  in  his  calmer  moments  he  would  not  have  it  so ;  and  when  the 
party  struggle,  with  all  its  attendant  irritation,  is  past,  he  will  cheer- 
fully recognise  the  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  political  truth 
even  by  tho  party  most  opposed  to  his  own.  Perhaps  he  may  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  unity  of  political  thought  shidl  arise  spou- 
tuneously — when  the  growth  of  political  kuowledgc  shall  produce 
agreement  upon  the  principles  of  government  as  complete  as  that 
which  now  exists  upon  the  principles  of  mechanics  ;  but  he  knows 
that  that  time,  if  it  ever  come,  is  still  far  in  the  dim  future. 

And  now  the  question  irresistibly  presents  itself — le  there  not, 
from  this  point  of  view,  a  fair  analogy  betwwn  the  controversies 
of  politics  and  the  controversies  of  theology  ?  If  we  have  found 
that  in  the  one  case  truth  is  best  attained  and  preserved,  not  by 
unity  but  by  diversity  of  thought,  does  not  tho  same  rule  hold  fop 
the  other  ?  Here,  as  there,  we  are  still  far  removed  from  the  time 
when  unity  of  thought  shall  arise  of  itself — not  produced  by  any 
external  force,  but  merely  as  a  sign  of  the  perfection  of  our  know- 
ledge. Here,  as  there,  no  one  will  venture  to  claim  for  himself,  his 
sect,  or  party,  a  monopoly  of  able,  truth-loving  inquiry.  No  man, 
how  exalted  soever,  who  has  read  the  history  of  religious  controversy, 
will  dare  to  deny  that  questions,  which  in  his  own  mind  he  has 
peremptorily  decided,  have  been  investigated  by  intellects  as  lofty. 
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with  a  devotion  to  truth  as  pure  as  his  own,  and  with  a  result  wholly 
different.  Now,  when  we  find  to  exist  upon  any  subject  irrecon- 
cilable differences  of  opinion — ^when  we  find  able  men,  learned  men, 
good  men,  belieying  that  to  be  true  which  men  as  able,  as  learned, 
as  good,  believe  to  be  false — what  is  the  fair  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  such  a  state  of  facts  P  Plainly  this,  that  the  evidence  is  not  of 
that  overwhelming  kind  which  would  naturally  command  the  assent 
of  every  one.  This  is  not  indeed  the  invariable,  perhaps  not  even 
the  ordinar}',  conclusion.  Rival  theologians  not  unfrequently  treat  of 
controverted  questions  as  if  the  evidence  in  support  of  their  own  view 
were  perfectly  convincing.  In  the  field  of  theological  controversy, 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  controversy,  the  actual  combatants 
find  it  difficult  to  recognise  the  truth,  that  in  many  of  the  questions 
which  engage  them  the  evidence  on  either  side  is  far  from  being  con- 
clusive ;  and  that  in  such  a  case  probability— often  a  very  moderate 
probability — is  all  which  they  can  hope  to  attain.  But  the  differences 
which  separate  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  theological  disputants  really 
admit  of  no  other  explanation.  However  the  habit  of  advocacy  may 
lead  men  to  overrate  the  probability  of  their  own  conclusions,  and 
sometimes  even  to  convert  it  into  a  certainty,  the  impartial  observer 
will  infer  from  the  existence  of  these  differences,  combined  with  the 
character  of  those  between  whom  they  exist,  that  the  evidence  is  not 
absolutely  conclusive,  and  that  we  are  still  far  removed  from  a  spon- 
taneous unity  of  theological  belief. 

This  inference  is  strengthened  by  an  examination  of  the  causes 
from  which  diversity  of  theological  belief  arises.  For  if  it  should 
appear  that  any  one  of  these  causes  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  wholly  distinct  from  any  accidental  circumstance — such,  for 
example,  as  the  prejudice  or  wilful  ignorance  which  rival  theologians 
so  commonly  attribute  to  each  other — we  can  hardly  hope  for  a  rapid 
disappearance  of  diversity  so  produced.  Such  an  essential  cause 
would  seem  to  be  found  in  the  variety  of  the  evidence  by  which  the 
truths  of  theology — more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  truths — are 
supported.  When,  as  in  mathematical  science,  we  have  only  to 
inquire  what  is  consistent  with  a  given  hypothesis ;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  natural  science,  what  is  made  known  to  us  by  observation  and 
experiment ;  whenever,  in  short,  we  have  but  to  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion, or  to  decide  by  one  kind  of  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  honest 
and  intelligent  inquirers  will,  in  general,  arrive  at  similar  conclusions. 
But  when  we  are  obliged  to  ask  more  than  one  question,  and  to 
decide  by  a  combination  of  evidence  oftxirious  kinds,  we  can  hardly 
look  for  such  agreement.  For  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the 
attempt  to  estimate  the  relative  strength  of  different  kinds  of 
evidence.  It  is — if  we  may  borrow  an  illustration  from  optics — ^like 
the  attempt  to  compare  the  intensities  of  light  of  different  colours ; 
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a  task  wliicli  every  observer  knows  to  be  on©  of  extreme  difficulty. 
But  the  resemblance  between  the  task  of  tbe  pbilosophor  and  the 
task  of  the  theologian  doea  not  consist  merely  in  this  difficulty. 
There  is  a  mor©  important  analogy.  In  both  cases  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  largely  aflected  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  observer  or 
inquirer.  As,  in  tbe  attempt  to  compare  the  intensities  of  different 
kinds  of  light,  one  eye  is  so  constituted  as  to  give  the  preference  to 
tbe  red,  and  another  to  the  blue,  so  in  the  comparison  of  different 
kinds  of  evidence,  difforcnt  minds  will  often  form  a  very  difJcrcnt 
estimate  of  their  relative  strength. 

Now,  thi^  is  precisely  the  sort  of  comparison  which  we  have  con- 
stantly to  make  in  the  examination  of  tbe  disputed  doctrines  of 
religion.  What  does  the  analogy  of  nature  lead  us  to  expect  ? 
What  does  our  moral  sense  approve  as  being  most  consistent  with 
the  character  of  God  ?  "Wlxat  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture  ? 
What  has  been  tbe  opinion  of  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages  ?  Any 
or  all  of  these  questions  may  present  themselves  to  our  minds  in  the 
examination  of  a  doctrinal  difficulty.  iVnalog\',  tbe  moral  sense, 
Scripture,  authority — all  these  are  sources  of  evidence  distinct, 
often  apparently  conflicting,  and  therefore  often  imposing  upon  tho 
candid  inquirer  the  t^isk  of  comparing  them.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see,  in  this  variety  of  evidence,  a  fertile,  and  it  may  well  bo  an 
essential,  source  of  diversity  in  reb'gious  belief.  Different  inquirers 
will  measure  by  a  wholly  different  scide  the  relative  strength  of  each. 
One  mind  will  be  so  constituted  as  to  give  tbe  preference  to  an 
argument  professedly  founded  on  Scripture,  while  another  may  give 
a  similar  preference  to  aulborit)'  ;  and  a  third  may  refuse  to  accept 
any  amount  of  proof  derived  from  either  of  these  sources,  if  opposed 
to  that  whicb  he  regards  as  the  voice  of  conscience. 

There  is  no  difliculty  in  tracing  the  working  of  this  cause  in  the 
theological  disputes  of  our  owti  day.  Rival  schools  are  separated 
from  each  other  Iohs  by  the  actual  doctrines  wbich  they  respectively 
bold,  than  by  their  mode  of  arriving  at  them.  Indeed,  so  strongly 
marked  is  this  distinction,  that  we  shall  find  schools  of  theology 
characterized,  not  simply  by  a  preference  for  some  one  kind  of 
evidence,  but  by  a  tendency,  more  or  less  pronoimced,  to  render  that 
kind  of  evidence  supreme  ;  in  other  words,  to  give  to  it  the  right  of 
finally  decidin g  every  question.  Other  kinds  of  evidence  are  not 
absolutely  ignored,  but  if  they  be  found  to  contradict  the  favoured 
witness,  they  are  invariably  overruled.  Such  a  preference,  for 
example,  is  by  Roman  Catholic  divines  concediHl  to  tho  authoritative 
declarations  of  the  Church.  They  do  not,  indeed,  refuse  to  listen  to 
arguments  derived  from  reason,  or  conscience,  or  Scripture.  Kay, 
they  will  freely  acknowledge  the  value  of  such  arguments  in  cases 
u'/irre  the  Chttrch  is  silent.     But  no  amount  of  such  evidence  is  per- 
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mitted  to  outweigh  an  official  declaration  of  the  Holy  See.  "  Peter 
has  spoken "  is  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  evidenoe, 
even  the  evidence  of  demonstration.  A  similar  right  to  terminate 
aU  controversies  has  been  at  all  times  conceded  by  a  large  number  of 
Protestant  divines  to  Scripture ;  and  the  same  authority  is  claimed, 
more  especially  in  recent  times,  for  the  decisions  of  conscience,  or,  in 
the  language  of  the  school  which  most  strongly  asserts  this  claim,  of 
the  verifying  faculty. 

Now,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  doctrinal  unity  will  arise  spon- 
taneously until  some  means  have  been  discovered  for  modifying  the 
action  of  this  cause.  It  is  not  an  accidental  cause,  which  might  be 
expected  to  disappear  through  some  change  in  external  circumstances. 
Neither  is  it  (whatever  rival  theologians  may  say)  due  to  the  pride, 
wilful  ignorance,  or  other  moral  fault  of  human  nature,  which  we 
might  hope  that  advancing  education  would  remove.  It  is  inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  the  product  of  diversity  of  evidence 
acting  upon  diversity  of  mental  constitution.  Until  the  nature  of 
man  shcdl  have  been  profoundly  changed,  argimients  drawn  from 
reason,  from  conscience,  and  from  the  testimony  or  opinion  of  other 
men,  will  affect  different  minds  with  different  relative  force ;  and 
therefore,  if  such  evidence  be  conflicting  and  nearly  equal  in  strength, 
the  effect  can  hardly  fail  to  be  diversity  of  religious  thought.  So 
long  as  reason  and  conscience  and  external  testimony  are  admitted 
to  possess  co-ordinate  authority,  doctrinal  unity  appears  to  be,  if  not 
impossible,  yet  very  remote.  A  time  may  come  when  there  shall  be 
a  substantial  agreement  among  men  as  to  the  relative  weight  to  be 
assigned  to  these  various  kinds  of  evidence.  But  assuredly,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  such  agreement  seems  altogether 
impossible. 

The  only  remaining  method  of  neutralizing  the  action  of  the  cause 
hero  referred  to,  and  thus  securing  even  a  moderate  degree  of 
doctrinal  imity,  appears  to  be  the  establishment  of  that  already 
noticed,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  one  kind  of  evidence.  And, 
indeed,  rival  schools  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  this ;  and  accordingly 
devote  the  largest  portion  of  their  energies  to  an  endeavour  to 
establish  the  supremacy  of  the  favourite  kind  of  evidence,  whether  it 
be,  as  with  Roman  Catholic  divines,  the  declarations  of  the  Church ; 
or  Scripture,  as  with  one  class  of  Protestant  theologians ;  or,  as  with 
another  class,  the  moral  or  verifying  faculty.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  here  whether  this  mode  of  attaining  doctrinal  imity  be 
desirable  or  injurious.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to 
observe,  that  we  seem  to  be  as  far  removed  from  a  spontaneous  con- 
cession of  the  right  of  deciding  all  controversies  to  any  one  kind  of 
evidence,  as  we  are  from  the  discovery  of  a  rule  which  will  enable  us 
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to  compare  different  kinds  with  reasonable  accuracy.  In  fact,  the 
diversity  of  mental  constitution,  which  causes  men  to  differ  with 
regard  to  the  relative  weight  to  be  assigned  to  the  various  kinds  of 
evidence,  will,  d  fortfon\  prevent  the  general  recognition  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  any  one  kind.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  we  are 
still  as  far  removed  from  a  spontaneous  unity  in  religion  as  from  a 
spontaneous  unity  in  politics.     So  far  the  analogy  is  complete. 

It  remains  that  we  inquire  whether  the  other  part  of  the  ana- 
logy holds  also — whether,  in  religious  as  in  political  controversy, 
truth  is  best  preserved  by  the  universal  extension  of  any  one  system 
of  opinions,  or  by  the  simultaneous  existence  of  a  number  of  systems 
differing  more  or  less  from  each  other.  We  shall  find  no  difficulty 
in  replying  to  this  question  if  we  consider  hotc  diversity  of  political 
thought  acts  in  preserving  political  truth.  This  great  fimction 
depends,  as  we  have  already  seen,  upon  the  fact,  conclusively  proved 
by  history,  that  each  great  party  has  its  strong  point,  on  wbich  it 
is  more  nearly  right  than  its  ri^s^als  ;  that  there  is  some  truth  which 
that  party  sees  more  clearly  than  others  ;  some  error  to  which 
it  is  less  prone  than  they  are  ;  and  therefore  oven  the  strongest 
opponents  of  such  a  party  would  not  have  it  destroyed,  fearing  that, 
with  its  extLQction,  the  truth  of  which  it  is  the  special  guardian 
might  lose  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  error  which  it  is 
best  fitted  to  repel  might  spread  and  become  aggravated. 

But  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  principle  which  guides  us  here  is 
not  confined  to  political  coiitroversy.  If  we  have  found  that  in  the 
controverted  questions  of  politics,  or  even  of  law,  truth  is  best  attained 
by  a  system  of  advocafij^  the  cause  is  to  bo  looked  for,  not  in  any 
peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  subject-matter  of  these  questions, 
but  simply  in  the  fact  that  they  are  essentially  debatable.  The 
principle  which  we  here  recognise  is  this — that  iu  questions  which 
are  to  be  decided  by  opposing  arguments,  the  cause  of  truth  is  best 
served  by  allowing  those  arguments  to  be  stated  by  advocat^s^  \i\ 
that  high  sense  of  the  term  ** advocate"  which  denotes  one  who 
is  fully  convinced  both  of  the  truth  and  of  the  overpowering  strength 
of  the  arguments  which  he  uses.  But  there  is  nothing  to  limit 
the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  subjects  of  politics  and  law. 
It  holds  quite  as  strongly  in  the  treatment  of  the  controverted 
questions  of  theology.  Here,  as  there,  we  arc  forced  to  decide  by 
a  comparison  of  conflicting  and  heterogeneous  arguments,  unaided 
by  any  fixed  rule  for  determining  their  relative  strength.  And  if 
we  have  found  advocacy  to  be  an  essential  instrument  to  the  eliciting 
of  truth  there,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  an  instrument  not  less  essential 
here.     The  cause  of  its  utility  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  some  of  the  objections  which  may  be  made 
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to  tlie  principle  for  which  we  have  been  contending.  Shall  wc, 
it  may  be  said,  be  tolerant  of  every  kind  of  religious  extravagance ; 
tolerant,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  refusing  to  suppress  it  by  law, 
but  also  in  the  sense  of  admitting  that  it  is  productive  of  good  ?  No 
more,  it  may  be  replied  by  analogy,  than  you  woidd  be  similarly 
tolerant  in  the  political  world.  We  may  surely  desire  the  con- 
tinuance of  all  the  great  political  parties  in  the  state,  without  wish- 
ing for  a  party  who  would  teach  pure  despotism  or  a  reign  of  terror. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  in  all  fairness  that  this  analogical  answer 
does  not  exhaust  the  objection.  For  the  analogy  between  political 
and  religious  controversy  is  not  complete.  There  is  one  important 
difference.  And  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  we  have  used  the  word 
toleration,  we  may  admit  that  we  cannot  be  as  tolerant  of  religious 
as  of  political  opponents.  We  cannot  always  wish  the  opposition  to 
continue,  even  though  we  be  satisfied  that  its  continuance  is  on  the 
whole  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

In  deciding  the  question  whether  or  not  it  be  desirable  that  the 
political  opinions  of  an  individual  or  a  party  should  continue,  we 
have  in  general  only  to  ask,  What  is  the  effect  of  these  opinions  on 
the  community?  But  in  deciding  a  similar  question  with  regard 
to  religious  opinions,  we  have  to  inquire  further,  What  is  the  ^ect 
x>f  these  opinions  upon  the  man  who  holds  them  ?  Religious  opinion 
has  an  individual  importance,  which  (at  least  within  very  wide  limits) 
political  opinion  has  not.  And  therefore,  if  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  presence  (or  absence)  of  a  certain  religious  belief  would 
endanger  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  individual,  we  coidd  hardly 
wish  for  the  continuance  of  such  a  belief,  even  if  wc  were  satisfied 
that  its  existence  were  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  true  religion. 
But  although  we  cannot  deny  the  reality  of  this  limitation,  we  may 
safely  say  that  it  does  not  extend  verj^  far.  On  the  greater  number 
of  those  questions,  at  least,  which  are  usually  controverted  among 
Protestants,  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  a  right  belief  is  *'  neccs- 
Bary  to  salvation."  High  Church  and  Low  Church,  Arminian  and 
Calvinist,  dispute  fiercely  enough ;  yet  few,  we  should  hope,  of 
either  party  would  judge  their  opponents  "  unworthy  of  everlasting 
life." 

The  conclusion  which,  on  this  point,  may  fairly  be  drawn  from 
a  comparison  of  religious  and  political  controversy  appears  to  be 
this.  In  both,  beneficial  diversity  of  thought  is  confined  within 
certain  limits.  For  the  action  of  every  prevalent  opinion  is  twofold : 
as  it  diverges  from  the  truth,  as  it  leads  men  to  receive  and  retain 
an  erroneous  belief,  it  is  mischievous ;  as  it  serves  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  opposite  error,  to  bring  into  a  stronger  light  the 
claims  of  some  important  truth,  and  to  excite  among  men  a  spirit 
of  free  inquiry,  it  is  beneficial.     And,  upon  the  whole,  the  effect  is 
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beneficial  or  otherwise,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
kinds  of  action  preflorainates.  Tliis  principle  obviously  imposes  a 
Uiiutation  npon  the  extent  to  which  diversity  of  thouf^ht,  either 
political  or  religious,  is  to  be  desired ;  and  in  the  case  of  religious 
controver8j%  a  further  limitation  is  imposed  by  the  importance  of 
religious  belief  to  each  IndividuaL 

There  is  another,  and  in  some  respects  a  more  serious,  objection 
to  the  toleration  of  religious  differences,  in  the  wide  sense  in  which 
we  have  used  that  term.  How,  it  may  be  said,  can  a  man  be  a 
zealous  missionary  for  that  which  he  believes  to  be  true,  who  would 
not,  had  he  the  power,  extend  his  religious  belief  all  over  the  world  ? 

We  might  answer  this  question  also  by  analogy  ;  observing  that 
a  man  maybe  a  zealous  missionary  for  his  political  opinions,  whn  yet 
would  not,  had  he  the  power,  extinguish  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  except  his  own.  But  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  will 
be  more  satisfactory  to  state  the  principle,  common  to  both  fields 
of  controversy,  upon  which  the  true  answer  to  this  objection  rests. 
When  a  man  propagates  bis  opinions  as  a  missionary — that  is  to  say, 
by  tho  legitimate  weapons  of  reason — he  is  at  the  same  time  (unless 
his  opinions  be  very  extravagant)  farthering  the  cause  of  truth. 
In  the  very  opposition  which  he  provokes,  he  is,  by  inducing  a 
fuller  discussion  of  the  subject,  hastening  the  advent  of  that  time 
when  unity  of  thought,  either  political  or  religious,  may  not  be 
premature.  For,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  those  things  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  domain  of  strict  science,  truth  is  best  served,  not 
when  every  man  assumes  the  fimctiona  of  a  judge,  but  when  a  large 
number  of  men  assume  the  functions  of  advocates,  using  all  the 
powers  of  reason  with  which  nature  has  gifted  them  to  overtura 
the  doctrines  of  their  opponents,  and  to  establish  their  own.  No 
man  necessarily  forfeits  his  allegiance  to  truth  by  becoming  an 
advocate  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term.  If  his  weapons  bo  fair, 
ho  is,  ver)^  probably,  doing  good,  even  though  the  opinion  for 
which  he  contends  be  erroneous;  and  thus  tnie  toleration,  instead 
of  weakening  the  zeal  of  the  advocate,  may  well  stimulate  it.  If 
the  utility  of  his  labotirs  were  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  truth 
of  the  conclusion  which  he  seeks  to  establish,  questions  such  as  these 
would  force  themselves  on  many  a  mind,  "  What  if  I  be  wrong  ?  Wliat 
if  I  be  giving  to  one  kind  of  evidence  more  than  its  legitimate  weight  ? 
What  if  this  undue  preference  have  led  me  into  error— error  which  1 
am  striving  to  extend  and  to  perpetuate  ?  Am  I  indeed  fighting  the 
battle  of  fiil8ehoo<l  ?  Do  I  well  to  persevere  ?  "  But  to  these  ques- 
tions the  man  who  is  truly  tolerant  will  reply,  "Yes,  T  do  well.  I 
am  contending  for  that  which  I  honestly  believe,  and  I  am  using 
no  imfair  weapons.  My  arguments  may  bo  outweighed  by  other 
arguments ;  yet,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  valid.     Perhaps  I  may 
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be  giving  undue  weight  to  one  kind  of  evidence  ;  yet  it  is  evidence, 
and  I  am  doing  the  cause  of  truth  a  real  service  in  saving  it  from 
neglect.  It  is  not  only  the  advocate  on  the  right  side  of  the  question 
who  aids  the  judge  in  coming  to  a  just  conclusion." 

There  is  another  objection  which  may  perhaps  be  made  to  the 
line  of  argument  here  used.  Does  not  every  one,  it  may  be  said, 
really  claim  a  monopoly  of  truth  ?  Is  not  the  bare  assertion  of  his 
opinions,  in  effect,  the  assertion  of  such  a  claim  ?  How  can  he 
believe  in  the  truth  of  each  opinion  taken  by  itself,  and  yet  admit 
the  probability  that,  in  some  one  or  more  of  these  opinions,  he  is 
wrong  ? 

The  plausibility  of  this  objection  depends  upon  the  sense  which 
we  attach  to  the  word  "  believe."  If  "  to  believe  in  "  the  truth  of  a 
statement  or  an  opinion  be  to  regard  the  statement  or  the  opinion  as 
certain,  the  objection  is  quite  valid.  If  each  one  of  a  number  of 
statements  be  certain,  the  whole  are  certain ;  and  any  person  who 
"  believes  in  "  the  truth  of  his  opinions,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
cannot  consistently  admit  the  probability,  or  even  the  possibility,  of 
error  in  any  of  them.  But  if  ^'  to  believe  in  "  mean  to  regard  as 
probable  in  any  degree,  however  high,  then  we  know  from  the 
calculus  of  probabilities  that  it  may  be  very  probable  that  each 
opinion,  taken  by  itself,  is  true,  and  yet  very  improbable  that  they 
are  all  true.  Thus,  for  example,  though  it  be  probable  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  one  that  each  one  of  a  hundred  opinions  is  true,  it 
is  «V/?probable  in  a  proportion  greater  than  ten  thousand  to  one  that 
the  whole  hundred  are  true.  And,  therefore,  it  is  quite  consistent 
that  a  man  should  "  believe  in  "  each  one  of  his  opinions,  and  yet 
admit  it  to  be  very  improbable  that  they  are  all  true. 

There  are  many  who  look  upon  differences  of  religious  opinion 
as  things  to  be  simply  tolerated;  not  to  be  punished  as  crimes, 
perhaps  even  to  be  pitied  as  misfortunes,  but  certainly  not  to 
be  respected  as  strivings  after  truth,  still  less  as  strivings  which 
are  partially  successful.  Yet  this  is  often  the  real  character  of 
religious  error.  It  is  not  originally  the  worship  of  falsehood, 
but  the  exclusive  and  exaggerated  worship  of  some  truth,  the 
reckless  striving  of  the  soul  after  something  that  is  true  and 
good,  yet  not  more  true  nor  more  good  than  that  which,  in  its  head- 
long pursuit,  it  would  neglect  or  destroy.  Our  devotion  to  truth 
should  indeed  lead  us  to  resist  and  condemn  this  exaggerated  wor- 
ship ;  to  proclaim  and  defend  the  principles  which  its  blind  rashness 
would  ignore ;  yet  we  shall  do  to  such  error  less  than  justice  if  we 
forget  that  which  was,  and  in  great  degree  is  still,  its  animating 
principle.  That  is  no  true  liberality  which  does  not  add  to  toleration 
of  opponents  a  frank  recognition  of  their  value. . 
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The  Cliurcli  of  Ed  gland  has  been  often  taunted  with  her  uudog- 
matfc  teaching.  She  has  been  accused  of  giving,  on  many  important 
questions,  an  uncertain  sound ;  and  it  has  been  said,  in  mocker}'  or 
in  sorrow,  that  differences  of  opinion  find  shelter  within  her  pale  far 
too  wide  to  be  tolerated  by  any  rightly  constituted  Church.  There 
are  those  doubtless  even  among  her  own  members,  to  whom  this 
seems  to  be  her  shame.  Shall  we  not  with  more  truth  say  that  it  is 
her  glory  ?  If  she  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  faithful  guardian  of 
the  truth  ;  if  she  have  been  free  from  extravagances  which  have  dis- 
figured other  creeds,  is  she  not  largely  indebted  for  that  result  to  the 
liberality  of  her  fundamental  principles  ?  And  shall  we  not  acknow- 
ledge a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  illustrious  men,  who,  in 
an  age  that  understood  the  principles  of  toleration  little  and 
respected  them  less,  founded  and  bequeathed  to  us  and,  let  us  hope, 
to  all  succeeding  time,  a  Church  so  tolerant,  became  so  tinith-loving  ? 

Peace,  it  mu-st  be  admitted,  they  have  not  left  us.  In  a  Churcb 
which  includes  so  many  varieties  of  religious  opinion  there  cannot 
fail  to  be  active,  even  bitter,  (iontrovoray.  And  perhaps,  in  the 
heat  of  such  a  conflict,  High  Church  and  Low  Chui'ch,  the  semi- 
rationalist  and  the  believer  in  verbal  inspiration,  may  wish  that  har- 
mony could  be  procured  by  the  extinction  of  all  opinions  hostde 
to  their  own.  But,  when  the  fierceness  of  the  contest  is  past,  the 
wiser  spirits  will  not  think  so.  They  will  reflect,  and  reflect  with 
gratitude,  upon  the  benefits  they  derive,  even  from  the  party  which 
they  most  strongly  oppose  ;  they  will  acknowledge  it  as  probable  that 
by  that  very  conflict  of  opinion  their  own  mistakes  and  short- 
comings have  been  remedied  ;  that  they  have  been  saved  from  errors 
into  which  they  might  otherwise  have  fallen — contirmed  in  truths 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  let  slip.  They  will  think  the  loss 
of  all  those  benefits  too  high  a  price  to  pay  even  for  harmony  j  and 
they  will  return  heartfelt  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  wisdom 
which  has  bequeathed  to  us  the  best  human  safeguard  of  truth  in 
the  broad  and  liberal  foundations  of  the  Church  of  England. 

God  grant  that  those  who  have  the  rule  of  her  destinies  may  ever 
be  faithful  to  that  noble  trust !  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  liberality 
of  the  sixteenth  century  has  put  to  shame  the  intolerance  of  the 
nineteenth,  or  that  any  of  those  *'  who  have  public  authority  given 
them  in  the  congregation  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's 
vineyard,"  may  ever  so  completely  forget  the  spirit  of  the  trust 
which  they  have  undertaken  as  to  make  their  own  peculiar  opinions 
the  standard  of  admia^ion,  and  thus,  as  far  aa  in  them  lies,  to  exclude 
or  discourage  a  good  and  zealous  labourer,  on  accoimt  of  diflbrences 
which  the  more  liberal  wisdom  of  our  fathers  deliberately  sanctioned. 

John  H.  Jellett, 
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1.  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.  By  CUMBERX.AXD,  Di7asTEB,aD 

others.    A.  J.  Valpy.    1812. 

2.  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.     By  T.  M;itchexx,  MjL    2  Toto. 

Murray.    1820. 

3.  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.    (Vol,  I.)    Truulated  by  Benja- 

min Dann  Walsh,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Qunbridgr. 
A.H.Baily.Comhill.    1837. 

4.  The  Achamians,  Knights,  Birds,  and  Frogs  of  Arisiophames. 

Translated  by  the  Ki^ht  Hon.  John  Hookham  Frese.   MilU 
Government  Press.    1839. 

5.  The  Pence  of  Aristophanes.    Translated  by  Benjamin  Bicklet 

KoGiiBS,  M.A.    Bell  and  Daldy.    London.    1867. 

THERE  is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  the  chances  of  success 
in  translating  Aristophanes ;  yet  the  inducements  to  make  the 
attempt  are  stronger  than  mere  skimmers  of  literature  might  fancy. 
The  great  comic  poet  of  the  most  changeful  epoch  of  Athens,  politically 
and  socially,  cannot  but  be  an  instructive  as  well  as  amusing  com- 
mentator on  the  history  of  his  own  time,  a  Gilray,  or  H.  B.,  to  carica- 
ture, in  the  speaking  pictures  of  poetry,  the  faults,  foibles,  and 
failures  of  contemporary  public  characters.  Nor  is  the  subject  one 
without  general  interest ;  for  the  most  languid  literary  curiosity  can 
scarcely  be  proof  against  a  desire  to  know  the  rights  of  the  matter  as 
to  the  hostility  of  Aristophanes  against  Cleon,  Socrates,  and  Euripides. 
It  will  be  glad  to  gather  from  a  reliable  translation,  in  preference  to 
the  cost  of  time  and  labour  in  toilsome  perusal  of  the  Greek,  whether, 
and  how  far,  his  case  is  made  out  against  each  of  these  representative 
men ;  nay,  more,  whether  he  does  say  about  each  of  them  all  that  he 
is  reported  to  say.  As,  moreover,  there  can  be  no  true  estimate 
formed  of  the  old  Greek  comedy  except  through  a  study,  at  first  or 
second  hand,  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  and  as  the  educated  class 
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in  a  nation  which  boasts  its  Bhakspeare  will  hardly  own  an  indif- 
ference to  one  80  much  resembling  kim  in  deep  and  comprehensive 
generalization,  it  is  probable  that  most  persons  of  intelligence  will 
seek  some  insight  into  the  characteriatics  of  this  famous  comic  poet, 
and  be  ready  to  glean  it  from  any  competent  purveyor  of  a  readable 
tninslation.  It  may  be  iidded  that,  altliough  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion can  hardly  fail  to  obliterate  the  charm  of  that  pure  Attic  style 
^or»  which  Quinctilian  commented,  and  which  St.  Chrj^sostom  is 
"recorded  to  have  diligently  cultivated,  it  does  not  follow  that  capable 
hands  need  utterly  despair  of  representing  that  versatility  of  genius, 
that  constant  interchange  of  sublime  and  ridiculous,  that  strange 
mlmixture  of  lyric  power  and  beauty  with  broad  farce,  buffoonery, 
and  satire,  in  which  Aristophanes  is  unlike  any  other  than  himself. 
To  glance  at  Cumlx*rlaiid's  well-known  remark,  it  is  "  in  the  scenes 
of  Aristophanes  tuitransluted  that  a  man  must  seek  to  know  the 
language  as  it  was  spoken  by  Pericles ;"  but  ther©  ia  enough^  as 
many  will  be  of  opinion,  to  repay  intelligent  readers,  whose  Greek 
apparatus  is  rusty,  in  the  endeavour  to  realize,  through  the  bettor 
sort  of  English  versions,  the  society  and  manners  which  Aristophanes 
draws  to  the  life,  and  the  many-sided  brilliancy  of  composition  of 
which  he  ia  an  easy  ratister. 

T^^at,  then,  are  the  rocks  on  which  a  translator  is  in  danger  of 
splitting  ?  How  shall  he  steer  safely,  and  manage  to  escape  both  con- 
Kpicuous  shipwreck,  and  what  is,  perhaps,  even  more  ignoble,  an  un- 
noticed going-down,  in  a  calm  sky,  beneath  the  waters  of  oblivion  ? 
Good  data  and  materials,  from  which  to  work  out  answers  to  these 
questions,  may  be  found  in  the  particular  translations  of  somo  of  the 
better-known  plays  of  Aristophanes,  to  which  it  is  our  purpose  to 
draw  attention.  The  time  is  not  inopportune  for  going  into  this 
subject,  inasmuch  as  among  divers  literary  unnouncements  there  is 
one  of  a  forthcoming  translation*  of  as  many  as  eight  plays,  and  as 
Mr,  Basil  Pickering  also  is  said  to  be  abuut  to  make  pnblicl  iunH^ 
among  other  remains  of  the  late  John  Hookhara  Frere,  those 
wonderful  reproductions  of  Ariatophanic  comedy  which  have  hcre- 
totbre  been  confined  to  the  libraries  of  his  friends  and  intimates, 
and  the  pleasure  of  which,  when  a  scholar  chances  to  come  across 
them,  has  been  hitherto  not  a  little  marred  by  the  slovenly  t\po- 
graphy  of  the  Maltese  Government  press.  Come  next  to  Inm  who 
will,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  Englishman  to  combine  in  him- 
self more  requisites  for  successful  translation  of  Aristophanes  than 
Mr.  Frere ;  and  though  others,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  ma}^  bring  to 

•  Since  thoso  remark  swore  writt^'B,  Messrs,  Longtmin  have  pul'»H8ht4  Eight  Plays  of 
AriitlopTiaiics  translated  into  English  rhyrond metres  by  Leonard -Hampson  Kudd,  M.A, 
to  wbidi  we  nmy  poaaibly  find  an  occasion  of  recuiriog  at  aomo  future  time. 
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bear  on  the  Greek  text  more  accuracy  of  interpretation,  and  more 
ripe  fruits  of  exact  scholarship,  will  they  half  as  well  approve  them- 
selyes  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  hiunour  of  the  original,  or  illustrate 
the  give-and-take  principle,  which  can  alone  reinvest  with  life  the 
transplanted  body  of  Aristophanes  ? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  sticklers  for  literal  translation  must  allow 
a  considerable  deviation  from  their  rules  in  the  case  of  Aristophanes. 
A  counterpart  presentment  of  him  in  English  verse  would  be  simply 
imintelligible  without  such  an  array  of  foot-notes  as  would  frighten 
at  the  outset  readers  by  no  means  ill- endowed  with  the  qualities 
needful  for  appreciating  his  comic  power.  And  as  in  most  of  his 
plays  the  plot  is  simply  ni7,  and  there  runs  through  them  no  sustain- 
ing principle  of  interest,  such  as  a  love  bSbUi  imparts  to  the  x>l&ys  of 
Terence  and  Plautus,  and  to  our  own  drama,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
attraction  on  which  a  translator  must  rely,  his  bait  wherewith  to 
catch  and  hold  readers,  must  be  a  sprightly,  airy  compromise  between 
spirit  and  letter,  approximating,  where  possible,  to  the  wit,  word-play, 
satire,  and  innuendo  of  the  original,  while  at  the  same  time  guarding 
against  such  involutions  of  sense  and  construction  as  a  translator  or 
paraphrast  often  £nds  it  convenient  to  resort  to,  but  as  can  in  no 
case  represent  the  conversational  manner  of  Aristophanes.  The  tame 
and  dreary  mediocrity  of  Mr.  Dunster^s  Frogs  must  have  operated 
as  a  wet  blanket  on  the  aspirations  of  an  English  reader  seeking  to 
be  a  spectator  of  the  great  contest  between  Euripides  and  ^schylus. 
No  one  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  original  through  a  copy 
set  before  them  with  so  little  regard  for  vraisemblance  that  the 
comic  slave  Xanthias  is  made  to  mouth  out  such  a  line  as  (Frogs^ 
803)— 

"  I  ween  that  -^Eschylus  brooks  this  but  ill," 

when  he  ought  to  have  said,  as  Frere  makes  him  say,  in  an  off-hand, 
conversational  way — 

"  ^achylufl  takes  the  thiog  to  heart,  I  doubt." 

Yet  this  same  Mr.  Dunster  is  better  in  even  the  solemn  dulness  with 
which  he  invests  the  language  of  an  obvious  stage  bufbon  than 
when,  in  proffering  his  readers  an  equivalent  for  some  striking  lines 
of  a  chorus  in  the  same  play,  descriptive  of  -^schylus  meeting  his 
antagonist,  Euripides,  with  contracted  brows,  and  sending  forth  with 
a  roar  "  bolt- fastened  words,  torn  up  plank- wise,  wiUi  a  giant's 
breath,"  he  resorts  to  such  lax  circumlocution  as  the  following : — 

"  While  he,  in  furious  mood,  along 

Shall  roll  his  complicated  song, 
As  from  the  vessel's  side  by  storms  are  torn 

Its  solid  planks  in  well- wedged  durance  joined : 
Or  fr<nn  afar  the  dreadful  eounde  are  borne. 

When  from  earth's  centre  burtte  the  imprimmed  wind." — (p.  Z46.) 
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In  the  one  instance  the  tninshitor  dissociates  himscli'  from  hia  original 
by  being  stilted,  when  the  latter  is  oiff-form ;  in  the  other*  by  nmuing 
out  into  paraphrase  and  alien  metaphora,  where  the  text  would  have 
afibrded  scope  for  fairly  faithful  reproduction. 

It  has  been  said  that  often timea  Literal  rendering  will  fail  with 
An»tophanes>  but  asauredly  it  will  not  improye  matters  to  attempt 
to  trick  him  out  in  the  garment  of  some  special  period  of  our  own 
history^  on  the  ground  of  some  fancied  similarity  of  epoch  or  genius. 
A  translator  who  approached  Aristophanes  with  such  varie<l  quuliti- 
cationa  for  the  task  as  the  wit,  talent,  erudition,  poetic  taste,  and 
lively  tmd  brilliant  fancy  which  erewhlle  sojourned  in  the  form  of 
Thomas  Mitchell,  had  yet  so  an  erring  judgment  that  ho  imagined 
the  true  English  clothing  for  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  was  to  bo 
sought  in  an  Elizabethan  di'ess,  or  the  cavalier  costume  o{  Charles  II, 

L There  is  nothing  in  the  Greek  of  that  passage  in  the  KnujhU  whcro 
Demus  describes  the  talk  of  the  dandies  in  the  pcrfunuT's  shop, 
praising  a  certain  prating  orator,  named  Phteax,  to  lead  us  to  think 
that  it  could  be  more  readily  re-conveyed  to  English  comprehension, 
or  made  to  look  more  life-like,  by  interlarding  the  discourse  with 
the  affectations  of  a  particular  period  of  our  own  history.  Why 
should 
W  trvvfpKTiKh^  ydp  ifrrt,  ical  ircpai'riicAft 

Kai  yvainorvrriKh^  mat  ffa^i)c  «cal  KpoveriKbc* 
ttaraXfi-nrtKOi  r  apiara  row  9apvfir)rucou  {£q.  1377 — 80) — 

make  nearer  approach  to  our  ideas,  or  claim  our  occeptanoe  more 
cogently,  when  rendered  by  Mitchell — 

"  Commend  me 
To  FhjBAX — swingo  mo  !  'tu  a  man  of  parti ; 
Y«ried  in  oil  school  point*  most  divinely— noBA 
Tftk««  flrmcr  hold  upon  hii  hearer— «p]jt  me ! 
And  then  such  art  in  hAmmering  hia  tentimenta  I 
So  dear,  ac  powerful  to  Bwmy  the  pSMiomi ! 
lie' 11  take  them  in  their  highest  Btonn  and  boiTeting,^ 
And — atab  my  vitals — Lay  them  in  a  moment !  ** 

(Mitchell,  ToL  i.  p.  291)— 

than  in  Frere's  natural,  unstudied  version, — 

**  Fhasax  ia  ahaip  :  he  made  a  good  come-ofl^ 
And  saved  his  life  in  a  famotui  knowing  tiyle. 
I  reckon  him  a  first-rate  Ofio  !  quite  capital 
For  energy  and  oomprBMion :  qwte  collected, 
And  such  a  choice  of  langiuige  !     Then  to  b(w  him 
Battling  againtt  a  mob  :  it'«  quite  delightful ! 
He'i  never  eowed  I    Ho  bothers  than  completely  t"— (F^m^  p.  86.) 

The  latter  Tersion  is  quite  as  conceivable  an  equivalent  for  tho 
language  of    an   Athenian  spark  as  the  former^  and  much   more 
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likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  modem  ears.  If  indeed  a  scholar  looks  for 
a  conveyance  of  the  marked  adoption  of  adjectives  in  "co5^  wherein 
lies  the  affectation  twitted  in  this  passage,  he  will  find  it  not  in 
Mitchell,  but  in  "Walsh,  a  translator  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  anon,  and  who  probably  in  scholarship  and  lively  imagination  is 
on  a  par  with  the  best  of  our  Aristophanic  translators,  Mr.  Frere 
himself  hardly  excepted.  His  fault  lies  in  his  too  great  proneness 
to  fanciful  imitations  of  his  author  ;  and,  in  quoting  his  version  here, 
we  only  throw  out  a  sop  to  the  ultra-critical,  without  endorsing  the 
strained  attempt  at  resemblance  of  the  Greek,  which  borders  on 
affectation : — 

'*  I  mean  the  Btriplinga  in  the  perfume  shops, 
Who'll  sit  and  chatter  there  all  day  like  this : — 
'  That  Pheeax  is  a  clever  soul,  and  managed 
Most  ably  not  to  be  condemned  to  death  ; 
For  he  is  copulative  and  perfective^ 
And  gentimmtativej  and  clear,  and  motivef 
And  skilfully  attentive  of  apptausivee. 

S.  S.  Are  not  you  kickative  of  babblative^  f  "—(Walsh,  pp.  260,  261.) 

Of  which  version,  judging  from  these  samples,  is  the  reader  least 
likely  to  grow  weary ?  "To  produce  any  effect  on  morals  or  on 
manners,  or  indeed  to  attract  any  attention,  which,  whatever  may 
be  the  pretext,  is  the  principal  if  not  the  only  aim  of  most  writers, 
certainly  of  all  comic,  we  must  employ  the  language  and  consult  the 
habits  of  our  age."  This  acute  remark  of  the  author  of  **  Imaginary 
Conversations  "  *  has  a  judicial  voice,  so  to  speak,  on  this  question, 
and  curiously,  because  in  all  probability  independently,  affirms  the 
principle  upon  which  Mr.  Frere  has  consistently  worked,  and  which 
he  ably  enunciated  in  an  article  on  Mitchell's  translations  in  the  twenty- 
third  volume  of  the  Quarterly  BevieWff  where  he  maintains  that 
the  "  language  of  translation  ought  to  be  a  pure,  impalpable,  invi- 
sible element,  the  medium  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  nothing  more: 
it  ought  never  to  attract  attention  to  itself :  hence  all  phrases  that 
are  remarkable  in  themselves  either  as  old  or  new — all  importations 
from  foreign  languages  and  quotations — are  as  far  as  possible  to  be 
avoided."  It  is  to  an  oversight  of  this  axiom,  we  conceive,  that 
such  translations  of  Homer  as  that  of  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  which 
deals  largely  in  archaisms  of  word  and  phrase,  owe  almost  entirely 
their  lack  of  favour  and  acceptance.  With  Homer,  indeed,  one  can 
conceive  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  such  a  process.  The  lamented 
Mr.  Worsley  was  led,  partly  perhaps  by  his  metre,  which  scarcely 
seemed  natural  without  an  admixture  of  Spenserian  words,  and 
partly  by  the  acceptance  of  a  principle  that  archaic  language  best 

♦  "Imaginary  Conversations.     Milton  and  Man-ell,"  vol.  ii.  123. 
t  Quarterly  JKevietVy  vol.  xxiii.  481. 
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led  a  translation  of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  into  coquetting 
with  a  phraseology  sometimes  needing  a  glossary.  But  Aristo- 
phanes calls  for  no  such  assortment  of  Engh'sh  of  a  particular  date. 
As  Tiaing  himsell*  the  current  colloquial  Attic — *'  the  rich  and 
flexible  instrument,  which  not  only  contains  in  itself  a  fulness  of  the 
most  energetic,  vivid,  pregnant,  and  graceful  forma  of  expression, 
but  can  even  accommodate  itself  to  the  different  species  of  language 
and  style — the  epic,  the  lyric,  or  the  tragic  **  * — he  is  meetly  repre- 
sented, in  our  day  and  tongue,  by  pure,  pointed,  unaffected  English 
of  the  coinage  current,  and,  in  the  hands  of  such  as  are  scholars 
enough  t^  interpret  the  Greek  correctly,  and  men-of-the-world  enough 
to  assign  to  each  type  of  character  its  proper  style  of  expression, 
there  is  no  fear  of  such  a  representation  proving  dull  or  ineffective. 
Absolute  litcrahty  with  regard  to  Aiistophanic  translation  has  been 
abeady  voted  unfeasible ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  and  capable,  as  it  is 
not,  of  convepng  transparent  sense,  it  could  hardly  give  equivalents 
for  the  pregnant  expressions  of  the  original  author.  Not  that  one 
can  accept  without  proof  Mr.  Froro*8  ingenious  theory,  that  "  the 
text  of  the  original  is  not  the  original,"  f  or,  as  we  understand  him, 
that  the  author  gave  a  sort  of  short-hand  copy  to  the  actor,  which 
he  expanded  and  "  rendered  intelligible,"  a  theory  which  might 
justify,  if  need  were,  the  expansion  of  the  Greek  text  in  a  transla- 
tion, hut  which  would  involve  the  difficulty  of  deciding  how  the  cue 
was  given  in  this  case  by  one  actor  to  another,  and  open  fresh  ground 
of  somewhat  slippery  bottom.  It  is  enough,  if  a  translator  of  Aris- 
toph:ines  take  the  text  which  has  come  down  to  him,  and  set  himself 
to  represent  it  in  stich  an  English  form  as  shall  import  nothing 
extraneous!,  only  resorting  to  circumlocutions  and  make-weights 
where  his  own  language  and  its  idioms  Eire  powerless  to  present  tlie 
original  intelligibly.  To  this  ride  Mr.  Frere  keeps  in  the  main 
fairly  close ;  and  lilr.  Walsh,  who  comes  nearest  to  him  among 
English  translators  of  Aristophanes,  is  not  behind  him  in  this  ix'spect, 
except  when  it  is  to  indulge  in  the  device  of  punning,  which,  like  a 
Wdl-o^-the-wisp,  ever  and  anon  leads  him  astray  from  the  safe  path. 
As  Mr.  Frere's  translations  are  limited  to  the  Aclianu'ans,  /w/A/Zi/j*, 
Birtis,  and  Fm/s,  while  Mr.  Walsh  has  not  translated  the  third  and 
fourth,  but  added,  in  his  single  volume,  the  Cloiuh  to  the  first  and  second 
of  Mr.  Frere's  list,  we  have  u  common  ground  for  comparison  of  these 
two  scholars  in  the  two  earliest  extant  plays  of  Aristophanes— w  hilo 
upon  the  Clomh  Mr.  Walsh  may  be  t^ikcn  and  considered  for  his  own 
sake;  for  it  woidd  be  an  affront  to  compare  him  with  Rithard  Cum- 
berland, whose  version  is  not  equal  to  his  occasional  tnin>latii»ns  uf 

*  Donaldson's  *'  History  of  Gret'k  Liio»tur«>"  vol.  ii.  f.  18. 
t  Quartet  ty  SevUw,  vol.  3txiiL  490. 
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passages  from  later  comic  poets  of  Greece,  foimd  in  Mr.  Bailey's 
"  Later  Comic  Poets  "  and  elsewhere.  Of  other  translators  we  shall 
not  treat,  as  offering  no  adequate  reward  for  widening  our  survey — 
save  and  except  Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Rogers,  whose  edition  and  trans- 
lation of  the  Peace,  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  entitles 
him  to  a  raak  not  far  below  Walsh  and  Frere  among  first-class 
translators  of  Aristophanes.  It  would  be  cruelty  to  set  Mr.  Frere 
and  Mr.  Dunster  side  by  side  in  the  Frogs,  though  that  inimitable 
play  would  repay  citation,  and  exhibit  Aristophanes  as  a  dramatic 
critic,  whereas  the  other  plays  introduce  us  to  hiin  in  the  field  of 
politics,  or  of  morals  and  education. 

In  many  respects  the  Achamians,  his  earliest  play  extant,  exhibits 
Aristophanes  in  his  happiest  vera.  Absence  of  definite  plot  and  an 
almost  total  repudiation  of  realities  are  compensated  by  a  sustenta- 
tion  of  farce  and  burlesque  from  end  to  end,  sufficient  to  dispel  any 
risk  of  weariness,  whilst  keeping  "  peace,"  the  author's  drift,  well 
before  the  minds  of  the  audience.  Dicaeopolis,  failing  to  win  his 
fellow-citizens  to  his  own  mind,  is  represented  negotiating  a  peace 
with  Sparta  for  himself  and  his  family.  The  return  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  war-party  from  Persia  and  Thrace  is  put  in  the  most 
ludicrous  light,  and  "  peace  "  shines  out  in  pleasant  contrast  through 
the  report  of  Amphitheus,  the  private  envoy  of  Dicasopolis.  The 
fun  arising  out  of  the  straits  into  which  this  worthy  falls  when  his 
Achamian  fellow- villagers  get  scent  of  his  negotiations  with  Sparta, 
his  mock  defence  in  rags  borrowed  from  Euripides,  and  the  effect 
which  it  produces  on  the  Chorus,  are  comic  touches  matched  in  the 
second  half  of  the  play  by  the  description  of  Dicaeopolis's  free-market 
when  he  has  secured  his  private  treaty.  A  taste  of  the  humour  of 
the  earlier  scenes  may  be  quoted  from  the  happy  imitations  of  Frere. 
Samples  of  libation,  or  truce,  are  produced  by  Amphitheus  in  leathern 
bottles,  which  are  supposed  to  allow  just  enough  of  the  bouquet  of 
each  to  escape  to  assist  DicoDopolis  in  making  his  choice  {Ach, 
186—202):— 

"Die.  You've  brought  the  treatioa  P 

Atnph.  Ay,  three  samples  of  them. 

This  here's  a  five  years'  growth.    Taste  it  and  try. 

Die.  Don't  like  it ! 

Amph.  Eh  P 

Die.  Don't  like  it.    It  won't  do. 

There's  an  uncommon  ugly  twang  of  pitch, 
A  touch  of  naval  armament  about  it ! 

Amph.  Well,  here's  a  ten  years'  growth  may  suit  you  better. 

Die.  No  !  neither  of  them.     There's  a  sort  of  sourness 
Here  in  this  last ;  a  taste  of  acid  embassies, 
And  vapid  allies  turning  to  vinegar. 

Amph.  But  here's  a  truce  of  thirty  years  entire. 
Warranted  sound. 
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J)k.  O  Bacchus  and  the  BaochAnalfl ! 

This  ia  your  lort  I    Here>  nectao-  and  amhroaiu ! 
Here's  nothing  about  providing  three  days'  rations ; 
It  aaya,  '  Do  whntt  3-ou  choose,  go  whero  you  will.' 
I  choo«e  it,  and  adopt  it^  and  embroco  it, 
For  aacriMce  and  for  my  private  drinking. 
In  spite  of  all  the  Acharnians,  I'm  detennined 
To  remove  out  of  the  reach  of  wars  and  mischiei^ 
And  keep  the  feast  of  Bacchus  in  my  fiinn." — (Fr«re,  pp.  14,  16.) 

Keither  of  the  otlier  translators  preserves  so  well  as  Frere  the  Aristo- 
phanic  flavour  in  this  passage,  or  imparts  equal  life  to  his  translation. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  laxness  in  the  last  line  just  quoted,  which  Walsh 
avoids  by  rendering  it — 

'•  The  niral  festival  of  jolly  Bacchus ;" 

and  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a  verse  translator  that  he 
should  trouble  himself  with  such  a  difficulty  as  the  change  of  con- 
struction at  v.  197,  where  we  might  have  expected  rdv  firj  Vt-njpitv* 
This  is  commonly  met  by  supposing  an  ellipse  of  Xcyovo-i  supplied 
from  oCovo-i  in  the  line  before  ;  but  if  we  might  transpose  vv.  197  and 
198  thus — 

Kai  ^r)  'niTTipiiv  Qiri'  iifitpdn/  rpiSty — 

{h.€.  "  these  smell  of  nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  tell  us  in  the  mouth, 
*  GFo  where  you  list,'  and  not  to  provide  three  days'  rations  "),  it  strikes 
us  that  the  passage  woidd  run  smoothly  in  point  of  sense  and  con- 
struction. But — ^not  to  run  into  coraraentary — it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  direct  attention  to  that  part  of  Dicieopolis^s  defence  over  the 
chopping-block  which  alludes  to  Cleon's  persecution  of  our  poet  for 
his  Babyloniam  {Ach.  377 — 384)  :— 

*'  And  well  I  recollect  my  sufieringa  pAst,' 
From  Oeon,  for  my  comedy  last  year ; 
And  how  he  dragged  me  to  the  senate-house, 
Atid  trod  me  down  and  bellowed  over  me, 
And  ikktd  tne  with  tht  rou^h  tidr  of  his  tongm ; 
And  mauled  me  till  1  scarce  ("Scaped  alive. 
All  battered  and  bespattered  and  befouled. 
Permit  mc,  therefore,  first  to  clothe  myself 
In  a  puthetical  and  heart-rending  dress." — (Frere,  p.  23.) 

In  the  fourth  of  these  lines  it  may  bo  siLspected  that  Frere  understood 
Stc/3aAXf  of  a  certain  wrestling  trick,  in  which  sense  tho  verb  occurs 
at  Equit,  262,  491,  and  496.  If  so,  it  was  an  original  interpretation, 
if  not  the  obvious  one.  He  is  happier,  too,  than  Mitchell  as  to  the 
rendering  of  ifarryXtirTt^c  in  v.  380.     Mitchell  paraphrases  it — 

'*  The  man  was,  as  it  were,  all  tongue — ^floods,  cataracts 
Were  in  his  voice— a  deluge  rolled  o'er  me. 
And  I  had  well-nigh  drowned  in  the  wild  current" 

(Mitchdl^^cA.  pp.  53,64.) 
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And  Walsh,  in  his  attempt,  has  even  less  succeeded  in  representing 

the  combined  force  of  KaTeyAwrrtfc — koxvkXo^opci — xaTrXvi^ev: — 

"  The  raacal  lugged  me  in  the  senate-houBe, 
And  slandered  me,  and  spit  out  lies  against  me. 
And  drowned  me  with  his  muddy  eloquence, 
And  made  a  jest  of  me,  till  I  almost 
"Was  done  for  by  the  crafty  muddle-business." — (Walah,  p.  41.) 

These  translators  have  in  fact  seen  cKuicA,o)3dp«  more  vividly  than  the 
other  coupled  verbs,  while  Frere  has  given  it  simply  its  relative 
position  among  the  other  modes  of  slang  and  abuse.  Neither  Mitchell 
nor  Walsh  gives  the  slang  force  of  hrXwtv, 

The  foregoing  are  samples  of  translation  of  iambics.  To  give  the 
like  specimens  of  choral  or  lyric  passages  is  a  task  involving  greater 
responsibility  of  selection.  It  has  been  often  noticed  that  the  most 
wonderful  feature  in  Aristophanes  is  his  way  of  throwing  off  strophes 
and  odes  of  the  utmost  lyrical  beauty,  and  exhibiting  a  mastery  over 
metrical  composition  almost  too  grand  to  be  spent  upon  comedy.  So 
indeed  the  poet  seems  to  have  thought,  for  if  ever  he  has  soared  higher 
than  common  in  the  flights  of  song,  he  is  invariably  found  descending 
to  badinage  and  buffoonery  eis  a  make- weight.  It  is  not  to  the  Achar- 
nians  so  much  as  to  the  Birds,*  the  Clotuk,  or  the  Frogs,  that  one 
resorts  for  his  more  sustained  lyric  staves.  In  the  last-mentioned 
play  what  can  be  finer  than  the  choral  invocations  of  Bacchus,  one 
of  which  is  thus  gracefully  turned  by  Frere? — 

"  Raise  the  fiery  torches  high ! 
Bacchus  is  approaching  nigh. 
Like  the  planet  of  the  mom, 
Breaking  with  the  hoary  dawn, 

On  the  dark  solemnity — 
There  they  flash  upon  the  sight ; 
All  the  plain  is  blazing  bright, 
Flushed  and  overflown  with  light. 
Age  hath  cast  his  years  away. 
And  the  cares  of  many  a  day. 
Sporting  to  the  lively  lay. 
]^Iighty  Bacchus  !  march  and  lead. 
Torch  in  hand,  toward  the  mead, 
Thy  devoted  humble  Chorus, 
Mighty  Bacchus  !  move  before  us." 

(^0^*,  340—62.    Frere,  p.  23.) 

A  rare  version  of  a  rare  original !  But  it  is  only  now  and  then  that 
Aristophanes  indulges  his  audience  with  a  taste  of  his  more  refined 
minstrelsy.     His  lyrics  oftener  subserve  the  comic  muse,  and  afford 

*  It  does  not  come  within  our  scope  to  notice  the  Birds  ;  but  readers  may  be  referred 
to  Frere's  translation  of  the  song  of  the  Hoopoo  (ay*  avwoyik  /xoi,  r.  r.  X.  209—22),  p. 
15,  and  of  the  admirable  Parabasis  (685 — 800 :  ef.  Frere's  Birds,  pp.  38 — 44),  as  proofii 
of  his  talent  in  representing  the  exquisite  fistncy  and  perfect  lyric  power,  as  well  as  the 
broader  humour,  of  Aristophanes. 
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an  instrument  for  trollmg  out  some  merry  or  biting  skit  at  an 
informor,  a  coward,  or  other  equally  obnoxious  quack  or  vagabond. 
Nay»  if  the  fit  seizes  him,  worth  and  respectability  supply  him  with 
equally  welcome  food  for  fun.  Of  songs  of  this  tj'pe,  one  of  the 
happiest  is  in  the  Acharnium,  STi^g  ^J  the  Chorus  and  BicsBopolia 
alternately,  while  tho  latter  is  engaged  in  packing  up  Nicarchus,  tho 
informer,  for  the  Bccotian  dealer  to  take  home  in  exchange  for  Theban 
mats  and  Copaic  eels  :■ — 

*'  Chor.  To  preserve  him  aafe  sod  sonxid. 
You  jnust  httve  liiin  fairly  bound, 
With  a  cordage  nicely  wound 
Up  and  down,  and  round  and  round, 
Securely  packed, 
Dk.  I  shall  have  a  ipeciivl  care. 
For  he'»  a  paltry  piece  of  ware ; 
And  as  you  strike  him — here — ^r  there  {tiriking  Aim), 
The  aoiaes  he  returns  declare — 

He'fl  partly  cracked. 
Ch^.  How  then  ia  he  fit  for  usa  f 
Bic.  As  A  store-jar  of  abuae. 
Plot*  and  lies  he  cooks  and  brews, 
Slander  and  Beditioua  news, 
Or  anything, 
Clm\  Have  you  stored  him  safe  enough  F 
BU,  Never  fear!     He's  hearty  stuff ; 
Fit  for  usage  hard  and  rough. 
Fit  to  beat  and  fit  to  cufi", 

To  toBs  and  fiing. 
Yon  can  hang  him  up  or  down. 
By  the  heelsj  or  by  the  crown,"  &c.  &c, 

(Frere,  p,  oo :  tf,  AeK  929—46.) 

Mr,  Frere's  version  here  is  a^  memorable  for  its  near  approach  to  the 
metro  and  spirit  of  the  Greek  lines  as  they,  on  their  part,  arc  for 
the  evident  they  give  of  their  author's  power  of  generalization,  and 
his  skill  in  pourtra^-ing  characters  which  are  not  of  one  epoch,  but 
of  all  time.  Mr.  Walsh,  essaying  to  be  more  exact,  and  to  reali^so 
expressions  which  defy  transmutation,  goes  off  in  his  third  stanza 
into  a  punning  vein,  which  needs  a  more  lucid  interpreter  than  his 
foot-note  on  the  passage  approves  him  : — 

**  'Twill  be  a  ruUr  of  the  rich, 
A  poktr  ....  of  an  action ; 
Snuffer*  ....  to  scent  a  legal  hitch« 
A  apoon  ....  to  stir  up  faction." — (p.  90.) 

Mitcliell,  with  more  prudence,  conveys  the  gist  of  this  passage  in 
telling  prose : — "  You  have  a  vessel  here  fur  all  purposes.  Would 
you  beat  up  a  suit  at  law  ?  he  is  your  poimder.  Are  you  in  the  dark 
as  to  who  is  liable  to  the  euthyne  ?  he  is  the  candlestick  to  throw 
■     light  upon  tho  matter.     Would  you  have  a  little  mischief  P  no  better 
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dish  to  serve  it  up.  Would  you  make  your  neighbour  drink  a  little 
trouble  ?  this  is  the  cup  to  mix  it  in."  (Mitchell,  vol.  L  p.  110.)  The 
hopelessness  of  the  attempt  to  be  literal  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  comparing  this  paraphrase  with  the  Greek  and  the  verse 
translations.  Frere  will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  have  done  sub- 
stantial^  if  broad,  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  author. 

The  scope  of  the  Achamians  is  very  much  that  of  the  Peace — a 
far  less  briUiant  drama  of  Aristophanes,  although  a  later  play  of  the 
same  period.  Unity  or  plot  it  has  none,  and  its  poverty  of  incident 
would  make  it  lag  sorely  were  it  not  that  it  is  rich  in  enthusiastic 
pictures  of  rural  life,  and  that  the  buffoonery  of  Trygaeus,  astride  his 
dung-beetle  Pegasus,  gives  us  something  to  laugh  at  from  the  very 
outset.  Still,  it  is  not  among  the  more  striking  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes, either  in  point  of  skill  or  of  humour  and  satire  ;  indeed,  it 
might  be  overlooked  by  us,  were  it  not  that  this  would  be  an  injustice 
to  Mr.  Bogers,  who  has  translated  it  in  a  manner  bespeaking  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  one  experimentally  conversant  with  the 
questions  that  bear  upon  AristophaJiio  translation.  His  aim  is  to  be 
literal,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  readableness,  and  the  compromise  is 
very  cleverly  carried  into  effect.  While  the  more  familiar  measures 
of  the  original  are  retained  in  translation,  there  is  no  attempt,  except 
in  one  instance,  to  reproduce  the  more  elaborate  choral  systems.  In 
fact,  freedom  as  regards  metre  and  expression  is  recognised  within  due 
bounds,  and  imder  the  surveillance  of  a  correct  ear  and  an  unpedantic 
taste.  The  result  is  a  very  pleasing  version,  of  which  an  extract  or 
two  shall  be  given  before  going  on  to  speak  of  other  dramas  of  Aris- 
tophanes of  a  less  rural  type.  The  following  version  of  a  choral  strophe 
is  redolent  of  peace,  and  has  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  original 
(Peace,  1127 — 39 :  iJSo/utat  y\  Tjhofuu,  k.t.A..)  : — 

"  What  a  ploasure,  what  a  treasure, 
What  a  great  delight  to  mo, 
From  the  cheese  and  from  the  onionB 
And  the — hehnet  to  be  free. 
For  I  can't  enjoy  a  battle, 
But  I  love  to  pass  my  days 
With  my  wine  and  boon  companions, 
Kound  the  merry,  merry  blaze ; 
When  the  logs  are  dry  and  seasoned, 
And  the  fire  is  burning  bright, 
And  I  roast  the  pease  and  chestnuts 
In  the  embers  all  alight — 
Flirting  too  with  Thratta, 
When  my  wife  is  out  of  sight." — (p.  119.) 

The  corresponding  antistrophe  beginning,  "  0  to  watch  the  grape  of 
Lemnos  "  (p.  121),  is  equally  lively,  literal,  and  Aristophanic.  The 
Ode  to  Peace  and  the  Parabasis  are,  no  doubt,  the  plums  of  the 
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Peace  in  the  original ;  and  had  we  room,  it  might  be  shown  that  Mr. 
Eogers  has  done  them  ample  justice.  But  he  is  not  less  happy  in  the 
truthfulness  with  which  he  hits  off  the  comic  dialogues,  with  their 
mixture  of  fact,  badinage,  and  satire.  Here  is  a  sample  which  com- 
bines all  three.  Hermes,  carrying  on  a  conversation  on  the  part  of 
the  goddess  Peace  with  her  admirer  TrygsBus,  elicits  from  him  some 
account  of  those  who  now  wield  the  fierce  democracy  in  the  room  of 
deon.  Peace  bids  Hermes  ask  who  at  Athens  is  her  best  friend,  and 
least  inclined  for  war ;  and  TrygaDus  answers  : — 

«  Cleonymuf ,  I  think,  by  far  the  most. 

Merm.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Cleonymua 
In  military  matters  F 

TVyy.  Excellent : 

Only  he's  not  his  so-called  Other's  son, 
For  if  he  goes  to  battle,  in  a  trice 
He  proTes  himself  a  castaway — of  shields. 

Strm.  Still  further  listen  what  she  asks  you  now  : 
Who  is  it  now  that  sways  the  assembly-stone  P 

Tiyff.  Hyperbolus  at  present  holds  Uie  place. 
But  how  now,  miBtress !    Why  avert  your  eyM  ? 

Mertn.  She  turns  aside  in  anger  from  the  people. 
For  taking  to  itself  so  vile  a  leader. 

2>yp.  He's  a  mere  make-ihift :  we'll  not  use  him  now. 
'Twas  that  the  people,  bare  and  stripped  of  leaders, 
Just  caught  him  up  to  gird  itself  withaL 

Herm.  She  asks  how  this  can  benefit  the  state. 

Tryg.  'Twill  make  our  (wunsels  brighter. 

Herm.  Will  it?    How? 

Tryg.  Because  he  deals  in  lamps.    Before  he  came 
We  all  were  groping  in  the  dark  :  but  now 
His  lamps  may  give  our  council-board  some  light." 

i^Peacey  674—92.    Rogers,  pp.  70—3.) 

This  is  about  Mr.  Rogers's  average,  and  just  as  he  here  hits  oflT  the 
play  on  words  in  drroy^oXt/Aatos  for  vTro/SoXiftatos  at  v.  678,  so  he  often 
gives  us  neat  renderings  of  such  little  playful  smartnesses  as  Trygaous's 
imprecation  on  such  as  delight  in  war  : — 

"  May  he  never  cease 
Picking  out  spear-heads  from  his  funny-bones  "  (443) — 

although  in  this  instance  no  translation  can  represent  what  the 
Greek  only  implies — that  such  spear-wounds  in  the  elbows  must 
have  been  got  in  running  away.  Puns  are  the  Aristophanic  trans- 
lator's chief  snare,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter ;  but  there  might  bo 
worse  imitations  of  the  servant's  answer  to  Trygaous,  suggesting  a 
sacrifice  to  Peace  of  a  stall-fed  bull  (Xapwi^  fiot,  v.  925)  : — 

/3ot;  /iriSafiiiiy  'iva  fiij  fiotiOtiv  iroi  Sioi, 
"  A  bull  ?    Oh,  no  !    No  need  of  bull- works  {bulwar^,s)  now." 

But  the  mention  of  Hyperbolus,  the  jest  at  his  trade,  and  in  truth 
all  the  comparatively  mild  jokes  of  the  Peace,  send  us  for  contrast 

nn2 
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to  the  aggressiveness  and  biting  sarcasm  oi^^KnigMsy  the  most  power- 
ful, perhaps,  of  all  the  extant  plays  of  the  great  comic  poet.  It  is  a 
pity  Mr.  Rogers  has  not  tried  his  hand  upon  it,  though  there  is  no 
lack  of  translators,  seeing  that  it  has  been  turned  by  Frere,  "Walsh, 
and  Mitchell.  In  the  Peace  the  atmosphere  is  mild,  sunny,  and 
balmy ;  in  the  Knights  the  air  is  AiU  of  gnats  and  gadflies.  A 
merry  laugh  is  indeed  excited  by  the  character  of  Demus,  the  moon- 
ing old  Attic  counterpart  of  our  own  John  Bull,  with  his  simpler 
slaves,  hight  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  ;  but  the  playwright's  care  is 
lavished  on  the  Paphlagonian,  Gleon,  and  though  in  the  end  the 
sausage-seller  gets  the  better  of  him,  the  play  of  Hamlet  without 
Hamlet's  part  would  be  not  a  whit  more  pointless  than  the  Knights 
with  Cleon's  character  omitted  or  fined  down.  He  it  is  who  is  ever- 
more being  accused  of  that  fraud  on  simple  Demosthenes, — 

**  I'd  made  a  Spartan  cake  at  Pylos  lately, 
And  mixed  and  kneaded  it  well,  and  watched  the  baking ; 
But  he  stole  round  before  me,  and  served  it  up." 

{Ar.Eq.  55—61.   Frere,  p.  10.) 

Ho  is  that  Colossus  of  baser  metal,  who 

"  Overlooks  us  all :  he  keeps  one  foot 
In  F7I0S,  and  the  other  in  the  assembly ; 
And  stands  with  such  a  stature,  stride,  and  grasp, 
That  while  his  mouth  is  open  in  EatoHa^ 
One  hand  is  firmly  clenched  upon  the  Lucriam, 
And  the  other  stretching  forth  to  the  Feribrihaan*.** 

(Frere,  11.   Ar.  Eq.  76—79.) 

Or,  as  Walsh  translates  the  last  three  lines,  if  any  reader  should 

chance  to  have  a  preference  for  his  coarser  and  not  more  telling 

alternative, — 

"  And  when  he's  straddled  such  a  stride  as  this, 
His  breech  is  actually  in  Chaonia, 
His  hands  .  .  at  Aakham,  and  his  mind  .  .  at  Stealwell." 

(Walsh,  p.  141.) 

The  same  indictment  against  the  tanner  reappears  at  w.  391 — 394, 
where  the  sausage-seller  says  of  him — 

"  Such  as  here  you  now  behold  him,  all  his  life  has  he  been  known, 
Till  he  reaped  a  reputation  in  a  harvest  not  his  own ; 
Now  he  shows  the  sheaves  at  home,  that  he  clandestinely  conveyed. 
Tied  and  bound  and  heaped  together,  till  his  bargain  can  be  made." 

(Frere,  p.  30.) 

In   translating  this  last  allusion  to  the  Spartans  taken  at  Pylos, 

iind  kept  in  chains  by  Cleon  with  an  eye  to  a  future  harvest,  Mr. 

AValsh  seems  to  us  to  have  the  advantage  of  Frere,  who,  like  Mitchell, 

hLis  slurred  over  the  allusion  to  the  stocks  in  v.  394 — €v  (vXx^  SiJ<ms  : — 

"  Though  the  rascal  from  his  mother's 
Breast  has  been  a  coward  slave, 
Yet  he's  slyly  reaped  another's 
Ck)m,  and  got  the  name  of  brave. 
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Ay,  and  now  the  very  shocks  and 

Sheaves  the  rogue  has  stolen,  he's 
Tied  to  dry  upon  ....  the  stocks,  and 

Wants  to  sell  them  at  his  ease." — (Walsh,  p.  171.) 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Knights  is  exposure  of  Cleon,  and  sar- 
casm so  biting  and  importunate  never  perhaps  directed  itself  against 
any  other  demagogue.  In  his  teeth  is  flung  the  hollowness  of  the 
pretended  patriotism  which  led  him  to  snub  Archeptolemus  and  the 
Spartan  overtures  for  peace,  in  spite  of  a  knowledge  that  as  for  his 
client,  the  Athenian  people, 

"  Eight  seasons  are  past  that  he  shelters  his  head 
In  a  barrack,  an  outhouse,  a  hovel,  a  shed. 
In  the  nests  of  the  rocks  where  the  vultures  are  bred, 
In  tubs  and  in  huts  and  in  towers  of  the  wall : 
His  friend  and  protector  you  witness  it  all. 
But  where  is  thy  pity,  thou  friend  of  the  city, 
To  smoke  him  alive  and  to  plunder  his  hive  ?" 

{Kntghtsy  792—795.    Frere,  p.  69.) 

as  Frere  paraphrastically,  but  not  unfaithfully,  renders  a  passage  in 
which  the  words  Ka^ctpfas  and  jSAtrrcts  are  pregnant  enough  to  justify 
periphrasis.  Mitchell's  line,  into  which  he  compresses  ideas  which 
Frere  has  given  us  in  three,  is  strained  and  affected, — 

"  A  tub-and-cask  tenant-vulture-lodged-sixth-floor  man" — (p.  232) ; 

and  Walsh,  though  better  and  closer,  introduces  foreign  ideas,  which 
distract  the  reader  from  the  warranted  sense : — 

"  You  have  seen  him,  you  bullying  Hector, 
For  eight  years  dwelling  in  wine-jars  and  holes 

And  turrets,  and  reckoned  it  funny 
To  shut  up  the  hives,  and  with  sulphurous  coals 

To  rob  a  poor  bee  of  his  honoy."^p.  206.) 

Among  other  hits  at  Cleon,  by  the  way,  is  one  which  Mr.  Frere 
does  not  translate,  but  which  he  interprets  with  a  skill  that  shows 
how  apt  he  might  have  been  at  commentary.  The  demagogue  brags 
in  V.  765  that  he  has  proved  himself  to  the  Athenians 

^iXrioTOQ  dvrjp  /tfra  AvaixXia  cat  Kuwav  xal  SaXajSacxb', 

and  rests  his  title  "  to  dine  in  the  hall  doing  nothing  at  all "  on  this 
at  first  sight  imdefined  ground.  It  is  an  easy  joke  to  claim  rank 
after  three  noted  reprobates,  and,  as  Frere  says,  "  vapid  and  sense- 
less "  enough.  But  assuming,  as  he  does,  that  Cleon  was  wont  to 
vaunt  his  services  as  second  only  to  those  greatest  Athenian  statesmen, 
Pericles,  Cimon,  Themistocles, 

fitrd  ritpicXca  Kai  Kifiuva  Kai  QifiKTroKXia, 

we  get  infinite  comic  humour  in  the  substitution  for  these  names  of 
those  of  a  sheep-seller  and  demagogue  of  the  lowest  class,  and  two 
equally  worthless  courtesans.     There  is,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Frere's  trans- 
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lations  so  much  more  help  to  understand  the  stage-hints,  asides,  and 
obscure  allusions,  that,  in  reading  them,  one  sees  the  drama  [being 
acted,  and  enjoys  even  the  original  with  double  Eest.  i^r— 

To  give  one  more  instance  of  this,  we  must  pass  by  those  Cleon- 
inapired  trochaic  tetrameters  (847 — 857),  in  which  the  eircumfitance 
of  the  shields  captured  at  Pylos,  and  hung  up  in  the  JPoecile,  having 
their  handles  still  on  them,  is  ascribed  to  Oleon's  forethought — to 
secure  the  public  stores  (*'  the  passes  ...  of  our  barley,"  as  Walsh 
neatly  renders  the  unexpected  finish  of  the  words,  tos  ccr^SoAas  iw 
6Xff>iriav) — and  go  on  to  quote  the  antepirrema,  or  last  portion  of  the 
Faraham  of  the  KnightSf  where,  as  this  portion  of  an  Attic  comedy 
was  a  kind  of  break  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  we  get  rid  of  Cleon 
for  a  breathing-space,  and  hear  a  little  of  the  class  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  play,  and  is  represented  as  its  chorus. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  part  of  the  humour  in  this  passage 
consists  in  a  studious  conftision  of  the  horses  and  their  riders,  and 
that  the  allusion  is  to  the  200  cavalry  in  horse-transports  which 
attended  the  Corinthian  expedition  in  the  preceding  summer.  The 
antepirrema  essays  to  sing  their  praise  (Eg.  696 — 610) : — 

**  Let  us  sing  the  mighty  deeds  of  our  illustrious  noble  steeds : 
They  deserve  a  celebration  for  their  service  heretofore ; 
Charges  and  attacks,  exploits  enacted  in  the  days  of  yore. 
These,  however,  strike  me  less,  as  having  been  performed  ashore. 
But  the  wonder  was  to  see  them,  when  they  fairly  went  on  board, 
With  canteens  and  bread  and  onions,  victualled  and  completely  stored. 
Then  they  fixed  and  dipped  their  oars,  beginning  all  to  shout  and  neigh, 
Just  the  same  as  human  creatures,  Pull  axvay^  botja  ;  pull  atoay  ! 
Bear  a  hand  there,  Koan  and  Sorrel ;  have  a  care  there.  Black  and  Bay ! 
Then  they  leapt  ashore  at  Corinth,  and  the  lustier  younger  sort 
Strolled  about  to  pick  up  litter  for  their  solace  and  et^aport ; 
And  devoured  the  crabs  of  Corinth  as  a  substitute  for  clover. 
So  that  a  poetic  Crabbe  exclaimed,  in  anguish,  '  All  is  over.' 
What  awaits  us,  mighty  Neptune !  if  we  cannot  hope  to  keep 
From  pursuit  or  persecution  in  the  land  or  in  the  deep  ?" — (Prere,  p.  48.) 

In  his  version  of  this  passage,  "Walsh  has  occasionally  made  hits, 
which  Frere  has  missed.  Thus  the  supposed  use  of  tTnraTroi  for  the 
boatman's  cry  pvTrmnraL  (v.  602)  is  better  given  in — 

"  Then  like  practised  human  sailors, 
Taking  up  the  oars  to  row, 
Snorting  out  at  any  failers, 
*  Pull  away  !    Gee-yo-a-ho ! '  "—(Walsh,  p.  191.) 

The  addition  of  "  Gee "  to  the  usual  boat-cry  was  wanted,  Mr. 
Walsh  thinks,  to  inspirit  these  very  early  "horse-marines.**  In 
handling  the  allusion  of  v.  605,  the  line  which  we  have  italicized, 
Mr.  Frere  has  judged  soundly  in  preferring  obscurity  to  plain 
English.     One  of  the  puzzles  of  translating  Aristophanes  is  how  to 
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deal  with  sodi  iDusicais  as  are  c^Mitaiincd  in  tho  lino  ?««  ^rX^is  *Wrwr 

K.  T.  A-    Ht.  Walsh  is  hardly  moro  ciiv>uni$t»nti»l : — 

'^  Wben  the  jxnmgect  d«tg  a  bed  up 

With  tbiir  kooAi»  ud  iraat  U>  Ifeteli— 


jkosr  oonld  any  piwentahle  Tcnion  T»itiin>  to  go  inh>  |Murtioxilax«« 
Sir  CJeorge  ComewaU  Lewis,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Proiv'a  An«to» 
phanes  in  the  ''  Classical  Moaeum  '*  (vol.  i.  245)«  objeeta  to  hia  haviii|t 
translated  "  Gardnus,"  whose  identity  with  tho  poot  of  that  nam« 
he  donbtB,  by  the  name  of  the  £ngliah  poet  Orabbo ;  and  al«o 
remarks  the  omission  of  the  important  words  TtH^  hnrm  in  tho  laai 
line.  The  burden  of  Gardnus's  remark  is  aquoesed  by  Hitoht^l  into 
a  tri{det : — 

**•  Of  these  hones  and  honemen  I  well  may  oompkin. 

They  compass  the  land,  and  they  fathom  the  main  ; 

And  escape  from  their  full  omnipreeonct'  is  rain."  ■  (rol.  u  )v,  ^\h.) 

But  this  is  not  translation,  and  though  Frcro^s  omisaion  is  sorions,  and 
his  identification  of  the  poet  Carcinus  with  tho  Carcinus  montioniHl  pnw 
blematical,  it  is  but  fair  to  him  to  quote  tho  noto  in  which  ho  ttuuUwt 
collateral  proof  of  his  case— proof  sufficient,  prolwbly,  for  witioH  Iom 
lynx-eyed  than  his  candid  friend  and  admirer,  whom^  oornvtinl  iH)py 
of  Frere's  Aristophanes  lies  before  us  as  wo  write.  **  Tho  jMWt 
Carcinus  (Crab)  had  produced  a  tragedy  on  tho  subjw^t  of  a  dau};^hl«ir 
of  a  king  of  Corinth,  who,  merely  from  bathing  in  tho  ««i,  had 
become  imconsciously  pregnant  by  Noptuno.  Tho  liiK»s  hon^  iiuoIchI 
from  it  were  a  complaint  of  tho  impossibility  of  prt^norving  tho 
honour  of  illustrious  families  from  the  licentious  uggrt^HNionn  of  tho 
gods."  (Frere,  p.  49.)  Notes  in  tho  present  day  rt>quiro  to  Ih»  h 
little  more  circumstantial  than  this ;  but  is  tho  wit,  rtw)un»o,  or 
invention  of  note-makers  what  it  was  P 

Space  forbids  us  to  dwell  longer  on  tho  Kiwjhh^  oxoopt  to  wontlor 
whether  the  case  of  Aristophanes  against  Cleou  was  alt<)gt»tht»r  a 
"  true  bill."  Who  shall  decide  when  there  is  so  w<»ighty  clinugriHw 
ment  P  The  question  is  not  one  for  an  article  on  trutiHlutorH,  yt«t  it 
assuredly  makes  for  Mr.  Grote's  arguments  in  arrest  of  juclgtu(*nt  on 
Cleon,*  that  the  poet's  charges  against  Bocrates,  if  not  uguiiMt 
Euripides,  were  based,  to  say  the  very  least,  on  misconception,  pro- 
judice,  and  imperfect  data. 

Yes !  we  are  afraid  that  that  delightful  feast  of  liiinioiir,  wit| 
banter,  sarcasm,  and  gossip  which  one  gets  out  of  a  ]>luy  of  Aristi)- 
phanes  is  justly  called  by  the  historiun  "  the  libellous  <ild  rxiiii<«ly." 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  who  has  read  the  <*lev<*n  pkyu 

•;See  Grote's  "Hirtory  of  Greece,"  vol.  yI.  a«H-  70 ;  uul  oompv*  vol.  vWI.  Sifl, 
where  Mr.  Grote  thinks  thftt  the  old  calomniex  of  \hn  Ariittuphiinlo  (Jloud§  w«r«  r«}viv«d« 
ad  their  efiecti  still  endnring,  at  the  time  of  the  ttinl  of  HocraUi., 
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observantly,  and  then  weighed  the  conflicting  estimates  contained  in 
Poison's  "  Review  of  Brunck's  Aristophanes,"  and  in  most  of  the 
German  editors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Mr.  Grote's  "  History  of 
Ghreece "  on  the  other,  can  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  poet  availed  himself  to  the  full  of  the  then  normal  license,  to 
libel  in  his  dramas  any  public  character  or  private  person  whom 
circumstances  marked  out  for  game,  fair  or  foul. 

In  glancing  at  the  Ciouds,  this  "  persecution  by  petulance,  which 
the  commonalty  call  banter,"  may  be  illustrated  in  the  poet's  treat- 
ment of  Socrates,  and  an  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  for  a 
sample  or  two  more  of  Mr.  Walsh's  translations.  Whether  Aristo- 
phanes wilfully  or  in  ignorance  identified  Socrates  and  his  school 
with  the  hireling  Sophists,  or  not,  at  any  rate  he  has  aimed  through- 
out his  Clouds  at  bringing  the  former  into  ridicule,  contempt,  and 
popular  odium.  Numberless  are  his  gibes  against  unwashed  philo- 
sophers : — 

"  The  pale  barefooted  chaps,  to  whom  belong 
The  wretched  Socrates  and  Chaerephon"  (v.  103,  p.  286.    Walah)  :— 

and  no  mercy  is  shown  to  the  unkempt  and  slovenly  appearance  of 
their  outward  man.  Modern  comedy  and  caricature  might  not 
indeed  spare  in  this  particular ;  but  Aristophanes  goes  far  beyond 
modern  satire  on  the  stage,  when  he  charges  them  and  their  master 
with  lying  and  prying,  with  pride  and  atheism,  and  says  outright 
that  this  teacher  of  a  new  way  does  his  work  for  filthy  lucre's 
sake : — 

*'  And  they'll  teach  anybody,  who  will  pay  then), 
To  argue  down  opponents,  right  or  wrong." — (97,  98.  "Walsh,  p.  286.) 

Several  of  these  counts  are  set  out  together  in  the  lines  of  the 
chorus  (361 — 4),  where  the  Clouds  own  their  affection  for  Prodicus 
for  his  wit  and  learning's  sake,  and  for  Socrates  (to  quote  Mr.  Walsh, 
p.  310)  :— 

"  On  account  of  your  making  a  fusa 

In  the  streets,  and  peeping  and  prying. 
And  travelling  barefoot,  and  trusting  to  us. 
Mankind  superciliously  eyeing." 

And  that  of  "atheism"  is  hinted  at  in  the  theory  about  the 
thunderbolts  (Clouds,  395 — 402),  given  with  much  spirit  and  faith- 
fulness by  Walsh  in  pp.  313,  314 : — 

"  Strepaiades.  But  from  whence  are  the  fiery  thunderbolts  whirled, 
That  reduce  us  to  ashes,  and  merely 
Singe  others  amongst  us,  alive  ?    They  are  hurled. 
By  Jove,  at  the  perjurers  clearly. 
Soer.  You  old-fashioned,  bekke-diluvian  *  dolt, 

If  Jupiter  hurls  them  to  floor  us 


♦  "  Bekke-diluvian  "  (/3ecKiat\i7ve).     An  allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  children,  from 
whose  first  accents  Psammetichus  sought  to  learn  what  was  the  ancient  language  and 
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For  forsweariojLf,  why  doee  lie  not  launch  a  bolt 

At  Cleonyinurt,  Simon,  Theoriia  ? 
They  are  terrible  perjurers,  ovory  ono  knowB^ 

Yet  thoy  never  have  met  wilJi  their  death  hence ; 
But  he  bkstif  hid  own  fane  m  the  place  of  his  ioGB^ 

•  Ami  Siininm,  the  headland  of  Athens,' 
And  the  crcits  of  the  innocent  oak  of  the  wood. 

For  what  reason  ?    An  oak  oau*t  ho  perjured/* 

And  so  on  in  a  mingled  strain  of  banter  and  sham  philosopliy, 
calculated  to  create  an  impres,sion  that  Socrates  believed  in  **  Jar," 
or  **  Yortex/'  or  any  other  gods,  save  those  which  the  audience  had 
received  to  hold.  Puttini>  t\YO  and  two  together,  it  is  liard  to  dis- 
connect the  Nnbc'S  from  the  ultimate  fate  of  Socrates,  or  to  doubt 
tbat  it  laid  the  match  which,  if  slow  in  lighting  the  fire,  did  its 
eventual  work  but  too  surely,*  Nor  is  it  much  excuse  for  Aristo- 
plianes  tbat  he  did  not  mean  so  much,  or  that  lie  did  what  he  did 
through  undesigned  misrepresentation,  or  in  the  reckless  license  of 
comedy.  *'  It  is  you/*  he  says  in  the  Clomh  (916^ — 19  ;  rf.  Walsh, 
p.  361),  in  the  person  of  the  Just  Cause  liuranguing  the  Unjust — 

"  It  IB  you  who  hAYCi  made  it  the  general  rule 
That  lads  are  averse  from  the  going  to  echool ; 
And  gome  time  or  other  the  Athenkna  will  find 
"What  stuif  you  instil  in  the  puerilo  mind  ;" — 

a  prelude,  if  rather  a  vague  one,  to  the  after-chargea  of  Anytus 
and  Meletus,  and  certainly  a  hint  how  to  frame  them.  Less  ex- 
cusable still  are  the  charges  against  Socrates  that  be  fleeces  bis 
pupils.  €*ne  might  Iiiugh  at  kStrepsiadea  losing  his  coat,  and  assuring 
bis  bopefid  son  that  he  has  *'  not  lost,  but  siudicd  it  away  "  (p,  356; 
Clouds,  857),  and  at  his  having  spent  his  slippers,  "  like  Pericles,  for 
a  needful  end,'^  to  wit>  to  meet  the  taxes  levied  at  the  '*Phrontis- 
terium."  But  it  is  a  graver  and  more  spiteful  cbarge  when  wo 
find  the  Cloud  Chorus  encouraging  Socrates  to  ply  what  is  made  out 
to  be  bis  usmd  dodge  : — 

ffv  t  dvSgot  liiniir\t}ypirov  roi  ^avtpiLz  lirypftivov 
yvoi*c  dxoXai^<ic  on  vXtlarov  ivva<rat 
rox*wg.— (vv.  810—12. 
'*  Make  baste,  and  while  he's  no  pretence 
To  reason  and  to  common  senae, 
Lick  ont  of  the  deluded  man 
As  much  good  gravy  as  you  can." 


p«ople.    Their  first  articalate  sound  wae  SeJkoi  !  B*k99  !  (Bread !  Bread  f)    See  Herod. 

ii.  2. 

•  See  Slitcbell  on  a  ti-anslation  of  the  Comedies  of  AriHtophanea,  Qmrterly  Rwiexc^ 
ToL  ix.  p.  lio,  in  which  he  ridicules  the  «tory  that  Aristophanes  woa  Buhomed  by  Meletus 
to  write  the  Vloudr,  with  a  view  to  paving  the  way  for  the  death  of  Socratei,  because  the 
dates  of  the  varioua  plays  show  that  that  event  did  not  happen  till  twenty  years  alter  tho 
performance  of  tho  Clowk.  Tho  author  of  the  story  is  iEUan,  "Var.  Histor.,"  book  ii. 
c.  13.   . 
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And  when  this  is  admitted  by  Socrates  himself,  who,  before  handing 
Phidippides  over  to  the  tuition  of  the  "  causes  twain,"  expresses  his 
doubts  about  this  specimen  of  "  young  Athens  "  thus : — 

wHq  av  fidOoi  iroO*  ovtoq  &ir6^v^iv  ^ikijc 

Kairoi  yt  rdKavTov  twt  ffiafftv  *Tirfp/3oXoc> — (874—6.) 
"  How  can  a  youth  bo  aelf- willed  ever  learn 
The  'intricate  acquittal/  or  the  'summons,' 
Or  the  *laxation  suasive  ?'     Yet  Hyperbolns 
Paid  me  three  hundred  pounds  to  learn  all  this." — (Waldi,  p.  857.) 

From  these  citations,  exhibiting  the  main  drift  of  the  Chtuk,  one 
gets  a  good  general  idea  of  Mr.  Walsh's  translation.  Not,  indeed, 
that  they  express  the  livelier  features  of  the  comedy,  its  opening 
scene,  the  appearance  of  Socrates  in  the  basket,  or  the  famoiu 
wrangle  between  the  Just  and  the  Unjust  Cause ;  or  that  they  place 
before  the  reader  the  exceeding  beauty  of  some  of  the  choral  lyrics, 
or  the  curious  matter,  illustrative  of  Athenian  comedy  and  comic 
poets,  which  is  found  in  the  Paraham,  For  lengthier  proof  of  Mr. 
Walsh's  skill  in  translating,  reference  may  be  made  to  his  versions 
(pp.  301 — 3)  of  the  choral  songs  beginning  ocwoot  vc^^cXoi,  and 
irapBlvoi  6fiPpo<ti6poL  (w.  276 — 90  ;  299 — 312) ;  or  to  his  rendering, 
in  p.  318,  of  the  scene  where  Strepsiades  soliloquizes  on  the  results, 
in  the  way  of  rascality,  which  he  looks  for  from  a  Socratic  training 
(see  Clouds,  438 — 66).  A  study  of  his  clever  version  of  the  Para- 
bam  will  help  the  reader  to  see,  among  other  things,  that  while  in 
one  part  of  it  Aristophanes  asks  credit  from  his  audience  for  not 
hitting  Cleon  when  he  is  down,  in  another  he  forgets  his  magna- 
nimity, and  belabours  him  in  the  epirrema  {cf.  Walsh,  pp.  327 — 31). 

Mr.  Walsh's  besetting  sin  is  a  straining  after  fancied  analogies ;  a 
"  never-say-die  "  spirit  in  meddling  with  Aristophanic  puns.  When, 
in  the  Greek,  Strepsiades  is  made  to  complain  of  the  vermin  that 
infest  the  dwelling  of  Socrates 


airoWvfiai  SiiXaio^ '  Ik  rov  aKiiiwoioQ 
SaKvovvi  fl  i^kpirovTig  oi  JiopivOiot  (v.  710) — 

Mr.  Walsh  tries  to  represent  the  unexpected  substitution  of  KopivOfM 
for  Kopcis  by  translating — 

*'  I  die  ^I  die !  my  grare's  already  dug 
By  fierce  barbarians  ....  from  the  river  Bug* 

And  in  the  same  scene  he  tries  to  realize  the  supposed  play  on  words 
of  the  original,  <^povpas  a^v  okCyov  <^pov8os  yeyivrjfuu  (720, 721),  which 
refer  to  the  Athenian  sentries  singing  at  their  posts  to  keep  them- 
selves awake,  by  converting  it  into — 

J*  And  while  I  am  Hinging  a  eateh  at  my  postf 
I  am  eatehing  it  on  my  poattriors  ** — ^.  343.) 
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To  b©  tolerable,  such  imitations  should  have  a  certain  obviousnoas 

of  resemblance,  and  here  we  discoyer  little  or  none.     In  Admrn,  808 

one  toIerateB  his  representing  the  mn  on  Tpoyocraia  Karrrpoyov  by  the 

kindred  words  "  Eton— eaten : " — 

"  I  think  it  must  have  been  at  £)ron,  Mend, 
But  they  have  not  yet  eaten  all  the  figa"  (p,  7<5)  \ — 

but  the  hobb}^  is  ridden  to  death,*  when,  in  p.  81,  rpayafraim  is  turned 
into  SL  Goat-hard,  The  temptation,  doubtless,  is  very  strong  to  the 
sort  of  mind  most  attracted  to  the  study  and  reproduction  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and,  as  one  should  expect,  days  might  be  spent,  and  paper 
coTcred  with  a  comparison  of  the  weakness  of  one  translator  with 
that  of  another  in  this  particular.  Mr,  Rogers,  in  his  Peace^  is 
fairly  proof  against  the  snare.  HVe  have  already  given  his  version  of 
the  Bot — BmiBiiv  joke.  His  average  ventures  are  not  worse  than  the 
following  sample  : — 

d^tXf  TO  -waiitv^  aXA'  ii^  fi0vov  Xiyt, — (v.  454.) 
"  Don't  talk  of  being  hipped,     Eurra's  tbo  word ! " — (Hogetf,  p.  i9,) 

Mr.  Frere's  bias  is  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  this  seductive 
punning  vein,  lie  throws  himself  into  the  play  on  «^cVa^ — itfyct^dxii^t 
at  Achnm,  89,  90.  He  christens  the  ambassador's  roc-bird  the 
"Chousibus,"  which  helps  Dicfeopolis  to  account  for  being  ** choused" 
of  his  two  drachmas.     With  him  vaw^paKrm  fikmiv  is  to  have 

"  An  eye  for  the  head  of  a  ahip !    What  point, 
What  headland  iflhe  weathering  F"  CP- 1^) » — 

and  the  big-bottle- tit  (#co/«roAaiaj^o?,  Acfi.  589)  is  a  *'  cock-lorel.'' 
But  mostly  there  is  some  fitness  and  propriety  in  his  punning,  as, 
e,ff.f  when  he  translates  the  famous  play  on  words  in  the  Frogs, 
304,— 

Ic  KVftarutv  ytip  avBtQ  av  yaXqy  vp4S> — 
,"  And,  as  the  actor  said  the  other  day, 

Haa  only  left  a  gentle  qwlm  behJnd."— (.F^f,  p.  SO.) 

When  he  attempts,  at  the  opening  of  the  Knights^  to  render  the 
ridiculous  lesson  given  to  Demosthenes  by  Nicias  [/loXw^ev  atTo 
/toX<i»fi€v,  auro/ioXiTj/ici',  Knights^  261,  his  alphabetical  solution,  *•  A,  B,  C, 
Desert,"  is  not  worse  than  Walshes  **  8ert-de,  sert-de,  sert,  desert  ;'* 
and  Mr.  Green,  our  latest  editor  of  the  Knighh^  by  his  feebler 
attempt  upon  this  joke,  does  not  afibrd  much  reasonable  hope  thatj  in 
the  words  of  Mitchell  (i.  159),  "the  c<:»lder  inflections  of  our  language 
ever  will  allow  us  to  show  the  facility  with  which  Demosthenes 

*  Compare  the  passage  id  the  Knighu^  where  Walah  eagliihe»— ^. 
o  Ov^^c  iifBvz  ^v  'A^wiac —  ^ 
*'  Xo  cne  ttopped  to  ooont  cmaolty 

What  were  tlM  mmlMn  ofilie  eorps 
Whicb  fa«  rlewttdi  hb  «oul  diracUy 
Ibouglitoffioi^bat Fttthgr  ITorrv/^-^lM.), 
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finally  slips  into  the  criminal  word.  And  when,  much  later  in  the 
same  play  (w.  1082 — 4),  he  tries  his  hand  at  the  untranslatahle 
word  YivKkqirq  in  the  sausage-seller*s  interpretation  of  the  oracle,  his 
attempt — 

*^  Cullene,  in  the  sense  I  understand, 
Implies  a  kind  of  culling  asking  hand ; 
The  eoUed  hand  of  an  informing  bully 
CuUing  a  bribe  from  his  affrighted  euUy*'{i^.  73)— 

is  at  least  nearer  the  text  and  easier  to  justify  than  Walsh's  intro- 
duction of  "  Lamia,"  a  town  of  Thessaly,  into  the  place  of  Cullene, 
and  his  ringing  the  changes  on  "Lamia"  and  "lame-hand"  (p.  234). 
The  sausage-seller's  recommendation  of  the  wine-cup  to  Demus — 

17  TpiToytv^c  ydp  air^  ivirptruviatv  (^.  1189) — 

ifl  given  hy  Frere — 

**  Pallas 
Herself  expressly  mixed  it  for  your  palate," 

in  a  more  plain-sense  way,  though  it  does  not  reproduce  the  pun  on 
rpia  KoX  Svo,  and  ra  rpCa  in  the  context,  than  Walsh's  attempt, — 
"  Ay  !  the  Threician  Pallas  three-ified  it."— (p.  242.) 

In  many  passages  that  we  could  cite,  Frere's  genuine  humour  helps 
him  to  very  happy  and  unstrained  renderings,  as  in  the  Frogs, 
(p.  121 — 5),  where  Hercules  gives  Bacchus  his  hints  as  to  the  best 
road  down  to  the  regions  below  : — 

"  Here.  Well,  which  shall  I  tell  ye  first,  now  ?    Let  me  see,  now — 
There's  a  good  convenient  road  by  the  '  Bope  and  Noose' — 
The  hanging  road. 

Baech,  No !  that's  too  close  and  stifling. 

Here.  Then  there's  an  easy,  fair,  well-beaton  track, 
As  you  go  by"the  Pestle  and  Mortar. 

Bacch.  What !  the  Hemlock  ? 

Here.  To  be  sure. 

Bacch.  That's  much  too  cold ;  it  will  never  do  : 
They  tell  me  it  strikes  a  chill  to  the  legs  and  feet"- (Frere's  Froga,  p.  9.) 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  rendering  of  KpefMuravri  a-avrw 
in  the  third  of  these  lines  receives  an  accession  of  force  in  this 
translation. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Walsh,  that — 
probably  from  the  accuracy  of  his  scholarship — he  oftener  hits  off 
the  Aristophanic  trick,  which  the  Scholiasts  designated  rrapa  w/xxrSo- 
Ktav,  than  his  fellow- translators.  An  instance  of  this  has  been  given 
already ;  but  as  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  teem  with  this  kind  of 
surprise,  he  deserves  the  full  credit  of  making  most  use  of  the 
clue  to  it.  With  him  dScKarcvTovs  twv  0€wv  KotXias  (Knights,  300),  the 
last  word  of  which  is  a  surprise  for  ovo-ias,  is  rendered  "  certain  xm- 
tithed  ....  tripes ;"  and  where,  in  Knights,  v.  1039,  the  sausage- 
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seller's  interpretation  of  an  oracle  is  a  warning  against  a  certain  dog 
(Cleon) — 

vvKTwp  rdc  XoieaSac  «ra£  rdc  vtiirovtc  ^iaXi»x«*'i — 

•  perception  of  the  poet's  favourite  usage  helps  Mr.  Walsh  to  divine 

tliat  vrf<Tovq  is   a  surprise  for    **  pots   and  pans/'  and   therefore  to 

translate — 

**  Cur  that  lie  is,  and  so 
Win  lick  up  thy  diahea  ....  and  islands." 

There  is,  indeed,  another  kind  of  surprise  in  which  Aristophanes 
is  fond  of  dealing,  and  as  to  expressing  which  Mr.  Frere  and  Mr. 
Walsh  divide  the  honours,  namely,  where  he  omits  altogether  an 
expected  substimtive,  and  leaves  the  spectator's  wits  to  find  it  out 
and  supply  it.  No  one  could  help  supplying  the  omitted  noun  in 
Knights,  785, — 

or  fail  to  be  amused  by  the  sausage-seller's  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  Demus  on  that  occasion.  Mr,  Walsh  preserves  the  comic 
vein  admirably  in  translating — 

**  In  future  remember  to  nae — 

And  I'm  aiuu  vQu  won't  find  it  all  ctmissr^  J 
Thifl  well-padded  seat,  for  fear  you  should  bruise 
IFhaifotight  at  the  batik  of  Sulamisr —{i^.  205.) 

Yet  not  less  happy,  and  perhaps  more  fanciful,  is  the  farcical  point 
infused  by  Frere'ci  translation  into  the  words  of  Dicajopolis,  which 
are  addressed  to  Pseudartabas  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassador — 

ayi  ?»),  cv  ^puffov  i^oi  aafpittz  frpoc  rot/roW, 

iVo  jtii;  ffi  liil^ui  f^aptfia  '^apvtavtKOv  {Ach,  110,  11 1),^ 

by  taking  tovtovI  to  refer  to  the  speaker  ^  fistf  and  not,  as  Elmsley 

supposed,  to  the  envoy  : — 

"  You,  BIT,  you  Persian,  WMwer  me  distinctly^ 
And  plainly,  inprtunee  of  thujttt  of  mine^ 
On  pain  of  a  royal  purple  bloody  nose, 
Will  the  king  send  us  gold,  or  will  he  not 't" 

Indeed,  for  kindred  spirit  and  natural  aptness  for  his  task,  no  trans- 
lator of  Aristophanes  comes  up  to  Frere,  although  in  not  a  few 
instances  he  makes  slight  slips  of  Bcholarship,  such  as  translating 
ayafiai  Kop&ta  [Ack.  489),  ''  I'm  dreadfully  out  of  spirits."  It  must 
be  added  to  his  credit,  that  the  principle  which  he  enunciated  in  his 
QuarteHij  article,*  as  a  transktor's  guide,  in  reference  to  the  coarse- 
ness, indecency,  and  filthy  vulgarity  which  Aristophanes,  we  mu^t 
suppose,  found  necessary  to  securing  the  ear  of  an  Athenian  public, 
has  for  the  most  part  been  acted  on  by  himself.  Ho  licld  thaf,  in 
translation,  an  occasional  spice  of  each  of  these  ingredients,  sparingly 
appKed,  might  be  necessary  to  give  a  notion  of  the  genuine  flavour 
♦  Quarttrljf  lUvitw,  xxiii.  "*90, 
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of  the  original.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that,  ajs  it  is,  his  yeraion  is 
"  spicy "  enough  in  this  sense.  Certainly,  as  civilization  extends, 
even  his  modicum  will  be  voted  dispensable,  and  we  suspect  that  even 
the  improved  taste  and  refinement  of  our  own  day  can  ill  stomach  the 
freedom  of  Mr.  Walsh's  language,  dating  only  thirty  years  ago.  That 
capable  scholar  still  lives,  perhaps  reads  his  Aristophanes,  at  the 
Antipodes.  It  is  perchance  too  much  to  hope  that  the  rest  of  the 
plays  wiU  follow  from  his  pen — ^the  Achamians,  Knights,  and  Ckmds; 
and,  in  truth,  hope  would  be  mingled  with  fear,  lest  thirty  years 
should  have  made  his  pimstering  more  inveterate,  and  his  rule  of 
"  calling  a  spade  a  spade  "  more  rigid.  Mitchell's  versions,  much  as 
one  admires  the  various  learning  and  research  which  is  crowded  into 
his  notes,  are  so  very  disappointing — at  one  time  so  far-fetched,  at 
another  in  so  stilted  a  strain — ^that,  with  every  desire  to  match  him 
with  Frere  and  Walsh,  we  have  felt  it  wiser  to  cite  him  but  seldom. 
Mr.  Rogers — whose  Clouds  we  have  not  seen,  but  whose  Peace  is 
before  us — ^possesses  most  of  the  qualifications  for  undertaking  a 
complete  translation  of  Aristophanes  into  English.  He  is  scholarly, 
has  a  sense  of  himiour,  and  yet  instinctively  repudiates  ultra-coarse- 
ness. Whether  he  has  metrical  versatility  enough  for  the  task  is  the 
only  question,  and  one,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  as  deserving  of  a 
favourable  answer  as  the  exercitations  in  metre  of  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. An  English  ear  may  catch  the  gaiety  and  variety  of  the 
Aristophanic  measures.  It  may  even  reproduce  some  of  them.  But 
true  wisdom  will  dictate  rather  the  adaptation  of  such  of  our  metres  as 
present  an  approximate  likeness  to  the  airy  varieties  of  Greek  song 
than  photographic  fac-similes,  so  to  speak,  which  are  apt  to  distort 
one  feature  or  another.  Such  wisdom  actuated  the  brilliant,  fine- 
witted  Englishman  who  stands  unrivalled  in  his  presentments  of  the 
Acharniamj  Knights,  Birds,  and  Frogs;  and  such,  let  us  hope,  will 
cheiracterize  the  coming  translator  who  shall  essay  to  complete  what 
Hookham  Frere  began. 

James  Davdes. 
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The  Lift  and  Dealh  o/Jiu<m,    A  Poem.    Bv  William  Morris,    London :  Bell 

andDflldy.  *1S67. 

TITE  can  »ay  for  this  poem  what  ha*  been  true  of  very  *»w  poems :  its  interest 
f  T  carried  ua  on,  and  we  tead  it  through  in  au  auttunn- day's  ramblo  ihn>ugh 
the  glowing  glades  of  the  Kentish  highlands.  When  we  add  that  the  )>ouin 
extends  oyer  seventeen  books,  and  contains  10,520  linos,  it  will  be  felt  that  this 
is  no  mean  recommendation. 

Mr,  Morris  ha.^  told  the  old  sXotj  of  the  Argo  with  much  spirit  rmd  power : 
in  English  heroics,  not  of  the  Popian  kind,  but  those  which  frequently  brsdc 
away  hom  the  yoke  of  couplets,  and  almost  simulate  blank  verse,  Biich  tis  wo  moot 
in  tho  **  Endymion  **  of  Keats,  Mr.  Morris  rather  prefers  breakiiij^  tho  couplwt 
to  keeping  it :  and  not  unfrequently  ends  a  strain  with  the  first  uno  of  a  pair, 
beginning  the  next  with  the  seooni  This  is  a  capital  form  of  the  heroic  for  a 
continuous  narratiYe.  It  ayoids  the  constant  temptation  to  epiprammatio 
turn  and  antithetical  counterpoise  which  tho  strict  couplets  brin^  r  wliilo  at  the 
same  time  it  has  more  ring,  and  satisfies  the  oar  better,  than  plain  blank  verso. 
And  it  had  need  to  possess  some  powers  of  sustaining  a  long  story ;  for  Mr. 
Morris's  poem,  as  we  nave  seen,  is  of  no  ordinary  length. 

His  powers  of  description  are  considerable,  and  display  thomselvos  rather  in 
objectiTe  word-painting,  than  in  tho  action  of  tho  mind  in  combining  or  assi- 
milating the  things  described.  We  will  give  a  few  of  the  most  favourable 
specimens : — 

**  Bo  was  it  as  the  Oentaiir  said  ;  for  soon 

The  woods  grew  durk,  as  thoiijrh  they  know  no  noon ; 

The  thundoT  growled  almnt  tho  high  brown  hillii, 

And  the  thin,  waited,  nhining  summer  tiUa 

Grew  joyful  with  the  coming  of  tho  rain. 

And  doiihtfully  was  shifting  overy  vane 

On  the  town  spirefl,  with  changing  gusts  of  wind ; 

Tin  came  the  etorm-hlaat,  furiou9  and  blinds 

'Twixt  goigee  of  the  mountains,  a&d  drove  back 

The  light  sea  breeee ;  thon  waxed  the  heavena  block, 

Until  the  lightning  lenpt  from  clond  to  okmd^ 

With  dattonng  thnndor,  and  tho  pilsd*i2p  crowd 

Beffan  to  tarn  from  itooly  blue  to  grey, 

Ana  toward  the  (soa  tho  thunder  diow  awny, 

Learing  the  north-wind  blowing  ftoadUy  * 
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The  rain-cloads  from  OlympnB ;  while  the  sea 
Seemed  mingled  with  the  low  dionds  and  the  ndn : 
And  one  might  think  that  never  now  again 
The  smmy  grass  would  make  a  pleasant  bed 
For  tired  limbs,  and  dreamy,  languid  head 
Of  sandalled  n;^ph,  forewearied  with  the  chase. 

Meantime,  within  a  pleasant  lighted  place, 
Stretched  upon  warm  ^ns,  did  the  Centaur  lie, 
And  nigh  him  Jason,  listening  eagerly 
The  tales  he  told  him,  asking,  now  and  then. 
Strange  questions  of  the  race  of  vanished  men : 
Nor  were  the  wine-cups  idle  ;  till  at  last 
Desire  of  sleep  over  their  bodies  passed. 
And  in  their  dreamless  rest  the  wind  in  vain 
Howled  round  about,  with  washing  of  the  rain." 

The  description  of  the  gathering  of  heroes  to  man  the  good  ship  is  very 
Fpiritcd  and  well  sustained,  far  beUer  than  the  same  in  that  dull  old  twaddler, 
\  ivlerius  Flaccns. 

The  departure  of  the  heroes  as  related  by  Mr.  Morris,  does  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  the  fine-  description  of  the  same  in  Apollonius  Hhodius,  who 
somewhat  mars  it  by  the  long  parting  interview  between  Alcimed6  and  her  son. 

But  our  short  notice  must  hurry  on,  and  come  to  the  crucial  test,  the 
passa^  of  the  Symplegades.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  recalling  to  our  readers' 
attention  some  noble  lines  in  ballad  metre  relating  this  pemous  adventure 
which  appeared  in  the  present  volume  of  this  journal,  p.  251.  But  we  do  not 
mention  them  to  disparage  Mr.  Morris,  who  has  acquitted  himself  right  well, 
as  the  following  extracts  will  testify. 

First,  of  the  approach  to  the  dread  "  concurrent"  rocks : — 

"  And  so,  with  sail  and  oar,  in  no  long  space 
They  reached  the  narrow  ending  of  the  sea. 
Where  the  wind  shifted,  blowing  gustily 
From  side  to  side,  so  that  their  flapping  sail 
But  little  in  the  turmoil  could  avail ; 
And  now  at  last  did  they  begin  to  hear 
The  pounding  of  the  rocks ;  but  nothing  clear 
They  saw  them ;  for  the  steaming  clouds  of  spray. 
Cast  by  t  he  meeting  hanmiers  every  way, 
Qmte  hid  the  polished  bases  from  tiieir  sight ; 
Unless  perchance  the  eyes  of  Lynceus  might 
Just  now  and  then  behold  the  deep  blue,  shine 
Betwixt  the  scattering  of  the  silver  brine ; 
But  sometimes  'twixt  the  clouds  the  aim  would  pass 
And  show  the  high  rocks  glittering  like  glass, 
Quivering,  as  far  beneath  the  chumed-up  waves 
Were  ground  together  the  strong  arched  caves, 
Wherein  none  dwelt,  no,  not  the  giant's  brood. 
Who  fed  the  green  sea  with  his  lustful  blood, 
Nor  were  sea  derils  even  nurtured  there, 
Nor  dared  the  sea- worm  use  them  for  its  lair." 

Then  for  the  passage  itself : — 

"  Then  they  for  shame  began  to  cast  oflf  fear. 
And,  handling  well  the  oars,  kept  Argo  near 
The  changing,  little-lighted,  spray-washed  space 
Whereunto  Lynceus  set  his  eager  face, 
And  loosed  ihe  dove,  who  down  the  west  wind  flew  ; 
Then  all  the  others  lost  her,  dashing  through 
The  clouds  of  spray,  but  Lynceus  noted  how 
She  reached  the  open  space,  just  as  a  blow 
Had  spent  it&clf,  and  still  the  hollow  sound . 
Of  the  last  clash  was  booming  all  around ; 
And  eagerly  ho  noted  how  the  dove 
Stopped  'mazed,  and  hovered  for  awhile  above 
The  troubled  sea,  then  stooping,  darted  through, 
As  the  blue  gleaming  rocks  together  drew ; 
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Then  eearco  he  breathed,  until  &  joyoos  tihoui 
Ho  g:«ive,  a»  he  bcihold  her  passing  out 
Un*"€fithed,  abova  tlie  surfuco  of  the  sea, 
While  back  again  the  rocka  drew  slugfi^iahly. 

Then  back  their  poised  oars  whirled,  and  Btraight  they  dmre 
Unto  the  opening  of  the  spray -arched  cave ; 
But  Jason's  t-yes  alone  of  all  the  crew 
Behdd  the  aunny  iea  and  cloutUt'SS  blue. 
Still  narrowing,  but  bright  from  rock  to  rock. 

Now  as  they  neared,  caiue  the  next  thundering  ahock, 
That  deafened  all,  and  with  an  icy  cloud 


Hid  man  from  mim ;  but  Jason,  shouting  loud. 

Still  clutched  the  tiller ;  and  the  oars,  grasped  tight 

By  mighty  hands,  drave  on  the  ship  forthright 

Unto  the  rocks,  until,  with  blinded  eyea, 

Tlit>y  blinked  on<»  moment  at  those  myBteries 

Unspen  hoforo,  the  noxt  they  ftdt  the  nun 

Full  on  their  backs,  and  knew  their  dcod  was  done.J 


"  Then  on  their  oara  they  lay,  and  Jason  turned, 
And  o'er  tho  rocks  beheld  how  Iris  hurnod 
In  fair  and  barinlotis  muny-colounxl  flame, 
And  be  bchdd  the  way  by  which  they  came"* 
Wide  upon,  ehang<:le6S,  of  iU  «pray -clouds  cleared ; 
And  though  in  hin  bewildered  ear«  he  hoard 
The  tunmlt  vet,  that  all  was  stilled  he  knev, 
While  in  and  out  thy  nniiaed  sea-fowl  flew 
Betwixt  them,  and  the  now  subsiding  sea 
Ltipped  round  about  th«ir  dark  feet  quietly." 


Oui'  notioe  would  be  incomplete  without  the  crowning  incident  of  the  legend, 
-the  actual  grasping  uf  the  neece  itself  by  the  aid  of  Medea  :  — 

*'  But  Jason,  going  swiftly  with  good  heart, 
Came  to  the  wiahed-tor  tihrine  built  all  apurt 
Blidmost  the  temple,  that  on  pillars  stood 
Of  JAjBp^r  green,  and  marble  red  as  blood, 
All  white  itself  and  carven  cunningly 
With  Nepttmo  bringing  from  the  wavy  sea 
The  golden  shining  ram  to  Athamaa ; 
And  the  tirat  door  thereof  of  silver  was, 
Wrought  over  with  a  golden  glittering  sun 
That  seemed  well-nigh  alike  the  heavenly  one. 
Sai-h  art  therein  the  cunningost  of  mon 
Had  used,  which  little  Jat<ou  heeded  then, 
But  thruBling  in  the  lock  the  small«:^st  key 
Of  those  he  bore,  it  openeil  easily  ; 
And  then  Ave  others,  neither  wrought  of  gold, 
Or  carved  with  tales,  or  lovely  to  behold. 
He  opened  ;  but  before  the  last  one  stayed 
His  blind,  whexein  the  heavy  key  he  weighod^. 
And  pondvring,  in  low  muttered  words  he  said  : — 

'  The  prize  is  reached,  which  yet  1  somewhat  dread 
To  draw  unto  me ;  sinie  I  know  indeed, 
That  henceforth  war  and  toil  shall  be  ray  meed.^ — 
Too  late  to  fear,  it  was  too  late,  the  hour 
1  loft  the  gi'ey  cliflfa  and  the  beechen  bower, 
So  horc  I  tuke  hiird  hfe  and  deathjesa  praise, 
Who  once  desired  nouju'lu  but  quiet  days, 
And  painless  life  not  empty  of  debght  ; 
I,  who  shall  now  be  quickener  of  the  hght. 
Named  by  a  great  name— a  far*babbled  name, 
Hie  ceaciclefis  seeker  after  praise  and  fame. 

'May  all  b^j  well,  and  on  the  noi^y  ways 
Stall  may  1  tind  some  wealth  oi  happy  daya' 

llier<jwith  he  throw  the  last  door  opt^n  wide, 
Whose  hammered  iron  did  the  manel  hide. 
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And  abut  liis  dazzled  eyes,  and  stretclied  his  hands  ] 
Out  towards  the  sea-horn  wonder  of  all  lands, 
And  buried  them  deep  in  the  locks  of  ffold. 
Grasping  the  fleece  within  his  mighty  hold. 

"  Which  when  Medea  saw,  her  gown  of  grey 
She  caught  up  from  the  ground,  and  drew  away 
Her  wearied  foot  from  off  the  rugged  beast, 
And  while  from  her  soft  strain  she  never  ceased, 
In  the  dull  folds  she  hid  her  silk  from  sight. 
And  then,  as  bending  'noath  the  burden  Dright, 
Jason  drew  nigh,  joyful,  yet  still  afraid, 
She  met  him,  and  her  wide  grey  mantle  laid 
Over  the  fleece,  whispering  :    *  Make  no  delay ; 
He  sleeps,  who  never  slept  by  night  or  day 
Till  now  ;  nor  will  his  charmed  sleep  be  long. 
Light- foot  am  I,  and  sure  thine  arms  are  strong ; 
Haste,  then !    No  word !  nor  turn  about  to  gaze 
At  me,  as  he  who  in  the  shadowy  ways 
^  Turned  roimd  to  see  once  more  the  twice-lost  face.* 

Then  swiftly  did  they  leave  the  dreadful  place. 
Turning  no  look  behind,  and  reached  the  street. 
That  with  familiar  look  and  kind  did  greet 
Those  wanderers,  mazed  with  marvels  and  with  fear. 
And  so,  unchallenged,  did  they  draw  a-near 
The  long  white  quays,  and  at  the  street's  end  now 
Beheld  the  ships'  mask  standing  row  by  row 
Stark  black  affairist  the  stars :  then  cautiously 
Peered  Jason  forth,  ere  they  took  heart  to  try 
The  open  starlit  place ;  but  nought  he  saw 
Except  the  night- wind  twitching  the  loose  straw 
From  half-unloaded  keels,  and  nought  he  heard 
But  the  strange  t^-ittering  of  a  caged  green  bird 
Within  an  Indian  ship,  and  from  the  lull 
A  distant  baying  :  yea,  all  was  so  still ; 
Somewhat  they  doubted,  natheless  forth  they  passed. 
And  Argo*s  painted  sides  they  reached  at  last." 

We  had  marked  some  matters  for  adverse  criticism,  and  proceed  to  note 
them. 

Surely  the  following  is  an  example  of  the  pure-narrative  carried  a  little 
too  far : — 

"  So  there  thev  biult  lolchos,  that  each  day 
Grew  great,  until  all  these  were  passed  away, 
With  many  another,  and  Cretheus  the  king 
Had  died,  and  left  his  crown  and  everything 
To  Mmxif  his  own  son  by  fair  Tjto  ; 
Whom,  in  unhappy  days  and  long  ago, 
A  god  had  loved,  whose  son  was  Pelias. 

And  BO,  within  a  while,  it  came  to  pass,"  &o. 

We  have  observed  in  several  places  an  arrangement  of  words  which  is  hardly 
legitimate : — 

"  Moreover  did  they  note 
About  the  wharves  full  many  a  ship  and  boat." 

The  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  auxiliary  verb  and  its  subject  may  only  be 
transposed — 

1.  In  interrogative  clauses :  **  Did  they  note  ?" 

2.  In  negative  clauses :  "Nor  did  thoy  note ; "  or, 

3.  When,  for  special  emphasis,  the  object  is  prefixed  to  the  whole  verbal 

term:  "This  did  they  not«." 
In  purely  copulative   clauses,  such  as  that   cited,  the  transposition   is  inad- 
missible. 
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The  following  n&ed  only  b©  citod  to  be  condomnod:^ 

•♦  Yet  ere  thou  entereat  the  door,  behold 
That  ancient  temple  of  tho  Far  Darter, 
And  know  that  thy  dosire  hangeth  there, 
Ag&inat  the  gold  wall  of  tho  inmost  shiine, 
Guftrded  by  seven  locks,  whose  keys  are  thine 
Whfen  thoa  haat  done  whut  else  thou  hast  to  do. 
And  thou  nmy^t  weU  be  bold  to  come  thereto." 

••Dapt§r"  and  "  there"  as  rhymes,  "deai-er"  for  **de«ire,"  "  ae-vea,"  Bud 
the  lame  medloority  of  the  last  couplet,  are  all  unworthy  of  Mr  Morris's  ear 
and  ability. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  in  the  poem  this  divarication  of  monoeyllables. 
It  is  combined  with  another  fault  in  book  x.  &8t>-7 : — 

*^  And  eo  drew  Argo  up,  with  hale  and  how. 
On  to  the  grass,  turned  half  to  mire  now." 

We  have  again,  in  book  xvi.  22, — 

"  Whilo  o'er  her  head  the  flickering ^w  hung/' 

Several  other  oases  oceur  in  the  course  of  the  poem ;  the  worst  of  all  being — 

"  Nor  spend  one  coin  (»-mi)  of  your  store  for  this."— (Book  xvi.  845.) 

In  book  3d.  244  we  have  **  to  clad"  used  aa  a  verb : — 

'^  And  also  fain  of  fells  to  dad  them  soft" 

In  book  xiii.  187  we  are  told  **  the  queen  grew  wraith."  By  usage,  at  least, 
*•  wroth  '*  is  the  adjective—'*  wroth"  the  substantive.  So  also  in  p.  29,  line  410 ; 
dee  Errata, 

We  are  disposed  to  allow  very  large  liberty  aa  to  rhyming  gyllablea  in  thia 
narrative,  couplet-breaking,  heroic  measure;  but  we  submit  that  book  xiy* 
520-1,— 

*'  Many  a  gr^en-necked  bird  they  saw  aJiffhi 
Within  the  slim-leaved,  thorny  PomegraiM(^«/* 

passes  even  the  widest  limit  of  license. 

Nor,  again,  must  even  tho  freest  measure  be  allowed  a  oharacter  itipra 
fframmaiieam,  as  in  the  following : —  ; 

"  In  his  heart  I  see 
He  wearies  of  his  great  felicity, 
like  fools  for  whom  f&ir  heaven  is  not  encmgh, 
And  long  (i-e;.  who  long)  to  stumble  over  forsfti  rough 
With  ehancc  of  death." 

We  mention  thoee  blemishes  in  no  captious  spirit,  for  we  really  admire  Mr. 

Morris's  poem. 

Some  Account  0/  the  Church  in  the  Apoftdic  Agt :  to  which  i*  added.  An  Essay  en 
Dogmatic  Prmehiiuj.  By  the  late  Wai,teb  Wadddtoton  Shtrlet,  D,D., 
Begins  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.     1S67. 

Mb.  BmoHT,  of  University  College,  has  done  good  Bervic«  in  giving  us  this 
pleasant  memorial  of  his  lamentod  friend,,    The  few  chapters  here  given  are  all 
that  Professor  Shiiley  lived  to  i^Tite  of  a  projected  manual  of  ancient  rV 
hietorj'.     They  are  verj*  simple  and  interesting,  and  are  interspejs**^ 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  be,  with  many  suggeetive  and  originar 
own  we  are  surprised  to  find  Dr.  Shirley  advocating:  the  read, 
in  Acta  xi.  20;  and  his  theory   that  St.  Peter  founded,  in  A, 
church  of  Jewish  believers  at  ^me, — '*the  greatest  of  Gentile  • 
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biivnig  been  founded  till  many  yeara  after,  by  St.  Puul,— may  perbapfi  bare 
been  put  forth  before,  but  ecema  to  us  on  many  grounds  quite  untenable. 

The  short  Essay  on  Dogmatic  Preaching,  written  for  th©  Church  Congr^  held 
last  year  at  York,  and  read  by  a  friend  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Shirley^ s  illnesa. 
IB  of  graTe  import,  in  the  face  of  the  attempt  now  ^4dely  mode  by  able  and 
amiable  men  to  eliminate  doctrine  from  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  fii-m  and  strenuous 
maintenanoe  of  the  essentially  dogmatic  character  of  all  Christian  preaching, 
and  is  to  UB»  as  any  fair  pleatlitig  on  that  side  must  be,  unanswerable* 

Zivet  of  Indian  OJieers.  By  JoHK  WiLLLOi  Kaye,  Author  of  "  The  Hiattory  of 
the  War  in  Afghanistan,"  &c.  In  2  toIs.  London :  A-  Strahan  and  Co,, 
and  Bell  and  Diudy. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism  that  the  dramatic  poet  should  not  fall  in  loTO 
with  bis  own  chamcters.  This  applies  in  two  ways  :  first,  it  is  meant  to  euaure 
truth  in  nspoct  of  the  hero :  and  in  the  next,  justice  as  regards  the  secondary 
personages — ©ron  down  to  the  obscurest  •*  walking  gentleman.'*  It  mi^ht  be 
worth  while  to  show  how,  within  certain  limits,  this  dictum  strictly  applies  to 
biography  likewise ;  at  all  events  to  biography  whenever  it  is  what  we  might 
call  aasoi'iato  or  comparative  (as  in  the  case  of  the  work  before  us).  This  we 
haye  not  space  to  do  fully :  ono  or  two  short  obsorvations  must  suffice.  Though 
it  has  become  very  much  the  fashion  of  late  to  justify  oxceseive  biographic 
admiration  on  dramatic  grounds,  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  gay  that,  like  luiibi- 
tioD.  this  o'erleaps  itself — in  moat  cases  directly  defeating  its  own  end.  For» 
let  a  t*ingle  portrait  be  isolated  in  the  ima^natio'n  m  it  mav,  the  intellect  must 
still  regard  it  as  intimately  bound  up  with  a  whole  world  of  subtle  relationa 
which  i>enetTate  to  the  most  remote  and  hidden  comers.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
real  ground  for  the  Carlyliau  maxim  that  Uistory  is  simply  the  biography 
of  great  men;  and  Oarlyle  recognises  this,  too,  by  afways  insisting  as  faithfully 
on  the  fact  that  the  biographer  must  not  scorn  to  lovingly  recognise  the  lowliest 
olemeuts  and  the  moat  commonplace  aidji  to  which  his  hero  was  indebted.  And 
what  he  has  preached,  he  has  so  far  practised.  Some  of  Carlyle's  mibtledt 
touches  have  oeen  beetowed  on  figures  standing  in  dark  corners,  where  scarce 
another  man  had  cast  an  ©yo,  while  accompanying  his  heroes  on  their  ma  tacra. 
Everything  that  comes  between  his  imagination  and  the  figure  of  his  hero  must 
be  lightened  up  and  sent  rhythmically  moving  to  the  one  central  note ;  and  his 
skill  m  striking  a  different  not<i  in  the  case  of  each  of  his  heroes  by  the  fixing  of 
some  distinctive  and  individual  ti-ait  is  what  would  justify  us  in  calling  him-^ 
let  him  choo«e  what  work  he  will — a  dramatic  biographer. 

But  this  sort  of  work  requires  peculiar  gifts  to  be  perfect  in  preserving  that 
balanced  fairness  which  gives  history  its  whole  value.  Men  who  might  succeed 
well  were  they  to  write  in  detail,  Ijecome,  in  some  slight  respects,  unfair,  becaund 
of  the  very  narrowness  of  the  canvas  on  which,  in  this  department,  they  are 
forced  to  paint.  Many  of  the  most  powerful,  though  recondite  elements^  and 
many  of  the  most  helpful  agencies,  will  be  excluded  and  removed  away  to  such 
a  distance  as  makes  it  appear  as  though  the  central  object  was  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  them,  simply  because  they  could  only  be  restored  by  a  vi\Hd  imagi- 
nation. Now  Mr.  Kaye  is  essentially  a  historian — a  man  well  e<]uij>]rMMl  with  all 
resources  of  fact,  of  insij^ht,  and  of  style — yet  lacking  a  little  the  power  over  the 
creative  medium  in  which  fact^s  bocomo  crystallized,  and  throw,  although  only 
theu*  keen  points  bo  visible,  those  reflex  gleams  that  kindle  and  bum  and  vivify. 
Here,  too,  we  have  the  reason  why  personal  friends  generally  make  so  indif- 
ferent biographers.  They  keep  their  sorrowing,  worshipping  eyes  so  int^mtly 
fixed  upon  the  central  figui-e,  that  those  di.staut  pt>iiits  from  which  the  beat  and 
most  varied  lights  could  be  reflected  are  iu»t  steadily  fixed  and  made  to  yield 
their  tribute.  And  we  shall  see  immediately  that  Mr,  Kaye  has  perhaps  failed 
a  little  in  this  way.  He  is  somewhat  too  fixed  and  passive  in  his  admiration  to 
walk  calmly  round  the  object  and  see  its  beauties,  and  yet.  at  the  same  time» 
take  in  the  varied  outlines  and  colours  of  distanoo  that  contribute  to  give  the 
effect  with  which  he  is  so  delighted.  Hence  a  certain  sameness  of  note,  Mul 
uniformity  of  movement,  whatever  the  character  with  which  he  is  concerned. 

But  no  man  should  bo  harshly  dealt  with  because  he  has  not  done  what  he 
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ne^er  imdortook»  and  it  \»  only  right  to  say  that  the  obstaclee  which  lay  in  tho 
way  of  Mr.  Kaye*s  rtwdizing  his  plan  were  very  groat.  Finrt  of  all,  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  in  writing  such  a  m^ries  of  biogrjiphiea^  he  was  venturing  to  face 
all  the  ilifficulties  and  contradictbnH  that  Gncumber  history,  thus  laying  him- 
self open  to  much  objection  and  party  criticism,  without  allowing  himself  vorgo 
for  such  full  disposmg  of  them  as  he  is  quit^j  adequate  to  ^ive.  To  mention  no 
others,  there  are,  for  instance,  euch  points  as  Conolly's  ousaion  to  the  Khnn  of 
Bokhara,  and  Bunies'  position  in  Afgham&tan,  on  which,  certainly,  much  liasi 
-  been  left  unaaid.  And  then  Mr*  Kaye,  in  his  plan  of  being  truly  representative, 
haa  become,  to  a  Bad  extent,  arbitrary,  both  in  arrangement  and  in  treatment, 
though  we  do  not  see  how»  in  view  of  the  original  design  of  these  bioginphioR, 
thifi  was  to  be  avoided.  This  defect*  if  defect  it  bo,  lies  in  the  primaiy  concop- 
tion  of  the  work,  and  tho  additions  made,  during  the  period  betw(3on  tln'ir 
appearance  in  flood  Worth  and  their  lague  in  their  present  form,  have  not  ten  fled 
to  relievo  this  in  any  great  degree,  and  oould  not  be  expected  to  do  .so.  It  k 
true  that  the  journals  of  the  variouB  officers  and  their  letters  have  been  drawn 
upon  with  great  tact ;  but  it  was  a  necessity  of  the  case  that  the  more  this  wan 
done,  the  more  the  background  of  history,  which  dwarfs  and  draws  down  tho 
individual  actor,  should  be  broken  in  on,  while  yet  it  was  imperative  on  Mr, 
Kaye  that  ho  should  concenti-ate  all  his  force  and  skill  on  hi«  heroes,  maiutiun- 
in^  their  individual  magnitude  even  at  the  exnens©  of  historical  elomeuts.  And 
if  it  aeem  to  us  that  Mr.  Kayo  sometimes  descends  to  a  little  rhetoric  for  this 
€nd,  we  must  remember  that  only  two  courses  were  open  to  him  in  such  a  ea**. 
It  was  retjuired  that  he  should  either  recast  tho  whole  thing  and  begin  a  85'a 
tematic  hiatory,  or  else  carrv  out,  so  far  as  he  could,  with  the  gifts  Uod  hud 
given  him,  what  we  have  called  dramatical  biography.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
this  kind  of  writing  that  much  should  be  given  up  to  the  individual  hero ; 
though,  as  we  have  said,  it  requires  some  imagination  so  to  temper  between 
the  individual  and  tho  element  in  which  he  lives  as  that  no  injustice  shall  bo 
done.  And  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Kaj'o  has  erred  a  little  in  this  way, 
we  must  frankly  say  that  he  has  erred  in  companv  with  ahnost  all  who  have 
essayed  the  same  sort  of  composition— with  ^tacaulay,  with  Be  Quincey,  with 
Sainte-Beuve,  with  Matthew  Arnold^  and  Mirecourt.  Of  course  a  good  deal 
which  Mr.  Kaye  says,  and  that  most  effectively,  must  nec^sarily  lose  a  little 
of  its  force  in  relation  to  his  favouritea,  when  we  refer  back  m  our  minds 
to  *^^hij<  sentence  in  the  preface  :  "The  heroea  of  whom  I  have  written  are  only 
teproeentative  men ;  and  rightly  considered  it  is  the  real  glory  of  the  Indian 
Sendees,  not  that  they  have  sent  forth  a  few  great,  but  that  they  have  diffused 
over  the  country  so  many  good  public  ofBoers,  eager  to  do  their  duty,  though 
not  in  the  front  rank/^  Considering  that  at  least  two  of  Mr,  Kane's  officers 
were,  on  the  whole,  self-seeking  men,  fttU  of  vain  ambitions, — of*^  tho  earth* 
earthy— a  reader  who  knows  a  little  of  Indian  history  might  wish  that  he  had 
at  lea^  chosen  one  hero,  "  eager  to  do  his  duty,  though  not  in  the  front  rank  ;'* 
and  thus  have  made  his  work  truly  representative. 

Having  due  regard  to  these  things,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Kaye 
eihould  succeed  best  with  those  c^araoters  who  donot,  bo  to  apeak,  need  a  medium 
of  conventional  influence  or  association  to  speak  through,  Metcalfe  and  Malt'ohn 
were  essentially  of  this  class,  and  therefore  Mr.  Kave*s  panegyric  not  seldoin 
sounds  stilted,  to  a  great  extent  missing  the  mark,  lie  is  more  socceesful  witli 
men  like  Sir  Henry  Lawrence — self-sufficient,  wise,  and  good ;  Nicholson — 
fiery,  intensely  individual  and  self-asserting,  yet  never  sel^h  in  his  ends ;  or 
Henry  Martyn^e voted,  mild,  and  holy,  whose  portrait  Mr.  Kaye  has  here 
rubbed-in  with  loving  care  and  skill.  This  sketch,  with  the  portraits  of  Lawrence 
and  Nicholson,  are  uiemselves  sufficient  to  give  the  book  a  place  among  our 
«lafl8i(».  As  for  John  Nicholson,  he  is  touched  with  peculiar  care  and  tender 
truthfulnees.  He  was  a  man  who  would  have  scomea  that  anything  but  the 
strictest  truth  should  have  been  spoken  of  him,  and  Mr.  Kave  seems  to  have 
written  this  sketch  in  that  spirit.  It  ia  dear,  vivid,  thorough-going,  like  the 
man  it  paints, — who  by  his  impetuous  decision  and  sheer  fnrce  of  character 
subdued  the  wild  Bunnoochees  into  order ;  and  not  only  that,  but  brought  them 
to  his  feet  as  to  the  feet  of  a  god— as,  indeed,  they  said  he  wm  —their  Oooroo 
(religioua  teacher  and  guide],    calling    themselves  his    worshippers,   or   the 
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"  NiUnil  Seyns."     We  haye  read  noHiing  dearer  or  more  compact  in  l»io- 
graphy  than  this  sketch  of  John  Nicholson. 

Notwithstanding  all  its  defects,  this  work  of  Mr.  Kaye*8  is  a  worthy  one,  and 
it  is  almost  unique.  Those  who  come  to  it  ignorant  of  Indian  histcvy  and  Indian 
wa^rs,  will  get  much  to  interest  them,  and  to  excite  their  coziosity;  while, 
again,  to  those  who  are  interested  in  India,  there  is  here  much  that  is  scarce 
accessible  otherwise.  To  all  readers  Mr.  Kaye's  book  must  be  interesting,  for 
it  is  as  yet  the  completest  history  we  haye  of  that  period — ^finitfdl  of  mighty 
results  for  India— from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  to  the  close  of  the* 
great  Sepoy  mutiny. 


Note  to  thx  a&tiglb  '<  Incxnu  axu  Liohtb/'  nr  OcroBia  Ko.— Dr.  littledale  hat 
been  kind  enough  to  inform  ub  that  the  peculiar  reading  of  Teita]liaD«  ApoL  c  42, 
'*ThuTa  ^an^  nos  emimus :  si  Arabin  qusanmtur,"  &c.  ^ferred  to  in  p.  236,  noU\  is 
found  in  reUieda, "  De  Ecclesiffi  Folitia,''  &o :  see  tonu  i,  p.  488.    Ed.  ColonisB,  1829. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  ooxrect  the  following  errata : — 

P.  234,  line  4-^  Bone,  r9ad  Bona. 

Pp.  237,  238,  289— serenl  times,  for  tviUaita  read  OvfUafia;  taxdftr  Ivetaarnpwif 
rtMd  Bwftaeriipiiop, 

P.  250,  line  2— ;/br  sdenoe  r^^d  senrioe ;  Hne  5  from  bottom^ybr  (b)  rmi  (d). 
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reviewed,  629. 

Swinburne,  Mr.,  and  Mr.  Arnold,  337; 
polemical  element,  341  —  343;  s^- 
•olEcience,  343;  relation  to  Christianity, 
350—356. 

Symplegades,  The,  261. 

TAtNB*d  "L©  Ideal  dans  I' Art,"  reviewed, 

262, 
Trench's'* Shipwrecks  of  Faith,"  reviewed, 

130, 

U>nTERBiTY  estcnsion,  422 ;  decrease  in 
number  of  students  ofiFering  themselves 
for  ordination,  423  —  427  i  needful 
changes  in  university  system,  429 — 
441. 
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